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9  Mr  Mudd'j  Casf  of  Extirpation  of  the  Eije.  Jan» 

eye  became  inflamed,  painful,  and  swelled ;  this,  after  a  short 
time,  coiisiclerably  subsided,  but  did  not  entirely  leave  him.  In 
the  beginning  o.  May  ISO*,  the  pain  returned  with  greater  se- 
verity, and  the  eye  gradually  increased  in  size,  till  the  time  of 
the  operation,  when  it  had  acquired  the  size  of  a  middle-sized 
lemon. 

In  the  middle  of  September  I  first  saw  him  ;  the  eye-hall  was 
rery  much  enlarged,  and  protruded  beyond  the  verge  of  the  orbit ; 
,  there  was  considerable  hardness  in  the  tumour  j  the  vessels  of  the- 
tunica  conjunctiva  ■were  extremely  turgid  ;  and  the  patient  com- 
plained of  excessive  pain.  In  a  case  like  this,  no  advantage  could 
be  expected  from  external  apphcatioiis,  or  internal  remedies,  I 
therefore  informed  him,  that  extirpation  was  the  only  resource  j 
but  atUised  an  opening  to  be  made  into  the  tumour  first,  as  I 
llioughr  1  Gould  perceive  an  obscure  fluctuation.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  December,  he  put  himseif  under  my  care  ;  he  informed 
me  that  poultices,  fomentations,  lotions  of  vitriolated  zinc,  &c. 
had  been  used  with  perseverance,  but  witliout  any  good  effect  ■, 
a  puncture  had  also  been  made  into  the  tumour,  but  with  no 
better  result,  notliing  being  discharged  but  pure  blood.  The  eye 
had  evidently  increased  in  size  since  1  saw  him  in  September ; 
the  vessels  of  the  ttaiica  amjunctrva  had  become  more  turgid; 
and  that  membraiie>  being  very  much  thickened,  presented  a 
fungated  appearance,  covering  the  whole  anterior  part  of  the 
eye  ;  the  paipehrs  were  very  much  distended ;  the  dupiicaturc 
of  the  tunica  conjunctiva,  between  the  upper  palpebra  and  tlie 
globe  erf  the  eye,  was  entirely  inverted,  and  there  was  a  analt 


IglODe  M  tne  eye,  was  entirely  inverted,  ana  mere  was  a  anail  ^ 

discharge  of  pus  from  the  inner  canthus.     In  consequence  of  the  fl 

great  pressure  of  the  tumour  upon  tiie  twig  of  the  £rst  branch  of  H 

rhe  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  which  passes  through  the  Joramtn  orbi'  H 

fariiini  supcrius,  the  integuments  of  tlie  forelicad,  and  the  parts  H 

which  it  supplies  had  become  numb  ;    pains  frequently  darted  ^M 

ihrough  the  tumour  in  different  directions  j  and  he  complained  H 

particularly  of  one,  shooting  to,  and  in  the  course  of  the  coronal  ^ 

P 


suture.  The  right  eye  had  become  much  affected,  there  was  a 
considerable  cloudiness  in  the  humours,  and  impatience  of  light  i 
he  was  not  able  to  distinguish  letters,  even  with  the  assistance  of 
ftpectacles  i  and  an  attempt  to  view  an  object  elevated  above  a 
right  angle  with  his  body,  was  invariably  succeeded  by  dizziness, 
•vTiich  endangered  his  falling.  For  a  considerable  time,  also,  he 
liad  not  been  able  to  bear  the  admission  of  the  air  into  the  mea- 
tus aiiditarius  exleniiis,  which  constantly  produced  an  uneasy 
twitching  sensation,  which  compelled  him  to  keep  it  covered, 
^iea5ur&  upoa   the  ovie  gave  cunsldeiiible  paui ;   and  he  said 
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there  had  been  a  discharge  from  tlie  nostril  of  the  diseased  side. 
His  sufferance  from  paiu  was  excessive,  especially  in  the  night, 
the  greater  part  of  wliich  he  generally  passed  without  the  least 
iDterval  of  ease,  till  the  pain  somewhat  moderating,  sleep  af- 
forded him  a  temporary  oblirion  of  his  sufferings.  The  inef- 
ficacy  of  the  means  which  had  so  recently  been  applied  for  his 
relief,  strongly  confirmed  my  former  opinimi ;  and,  to  strengthen 
-the  patient's  belief  of  the  necessity  of  the  operation,  as  well  as 
for  my  own  satisfaction  in  a  high  and  indisputable  authority,  \ 
recommended  him  toDr  Drake  of  Hadleigh.  Tlie operation 
was  then  determined  upon,  to  which  the  patient  readily  consented, 
observing,  that  no  temporary  sufferance  would  shake  the  firmness 
of  bis  resignation  to  whatever  means  afiuided  a  prospect  of  mi- 
tigating his  present  sufferings. 

December  19th  ISO*.  Having  prepared  the  necessary  instru- 
ments, dressing,  &c.  the  patient  being  properly  seated,  in  the 
presence  of  D  r  Drake,  and  the  medical  friends  who  kindly  gave 
me  theii  assistance,  I  proceeded  to  the  operation.  To  avail  our- 
•eives  of  the  advantage  of  reducing  the  size  of  the  tumour,  by 
evafluating  some  fluid  which  might  possibly  be  contained,  I  be- 
gan by  making  a  puncture  in  the  most  depending  part,  hut  no- 
thing'followed  but  a  slight  effusion  of  blood  from  the  divided 
,  vessels ;  a  broad  ligature  was  next  passed  tlirough  the  centre  o£ 
the  tumour,  to  assist  in  drawing  the  parts  forward.  I  then  pro- 
ceeded to  dissect  out  the  diseased  parts  vrith  a  small  scalpel. 
Having  divided  the  tunica  conjunctiva,  connected  with  the  upper 
patpebra,  the  diameter  of  the  tumour  was  found  to  exceed  that 
of  the  orbit  so  much,  that  its  bony  edge  could  not  be  felt.  The 
subsequent  part  of  the  operation  became  extremely  diflicult  and 
tedious.  Every  particle  of  fat  had  been  absorbed ;  the  mus- 
cles, coats,  and  humours  of  the  eye,  were  one  confused  mass  of 
disease,  connected  eitensively  by  morbid  adhesions  to  the  peri- 
osteum J  in  short,  the  whole  orbit  was  literally  crammed  with  a 
confused  mass  of  disease.  Under  such  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, the  only  object  was  to  remove  the  diseased  parts,  with- 
out injuring  the  bones,  and  to  leave  a  thin  covering  for  them  in 
tiiose  places  where  the  periosteum  was  implicated  in  the  disease. 
Yhiti,  from  the  firmness  of  the  tumour,  and  its  strong  connexion 
With  tJ;e  periosteum,  was  a  task  of  the  greatest  di/Hcult)'.  Upon 
inspecting  the  orbit,  when  the  tumour  was  removed,  a  small  por- 
teon  was  found  to  adhere  to  the  periosteum  at  the  bottom,  of  this 
as  much  as  possible  was  removed  ;  the  hemorrhage,  which  had 
Dot  been  great,  was  suppressed  by  the  application  of  thin  pieces 
i%4i  spongt^,  widi  which  the  orbit  was  filled ;  soft  lint  was  ;ipplied 
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to  the  eye-lids,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a  plaster  of  emol- 
lient ointment.  The  patient  then  took  thirty  drops  of  laudanum 
in  a  draught  of  water,  and  went  to  bed.  Tha  poor  man  sup- 
ported the  operation,  which  was  long  and  painful,  with  tlie- 
greatest  fortitude,  and  without  the  least  tendency  to  syncope. 
Upon  examining  the  tumour,  not  a  vestige  of  the  organization 
of  the  eye  remained  ;  it  was  a  confused  mass,  considerably  vas- 
cular, of  a  livid  colour,  and  in  consistence  resembling,  but  more 
Spongy  than  that  of  liver. 

I  saw  him  in  the  evening, — complained  of  chilliness  after  the 
operation  ;  pain  not  severe ;  pulse  70,  rather  full  j  slight  tumefac- 
tion beginning  to  appear  on  the  eye-lids,  and  parts  surrounding 
the  orbit  j  considerable  oozing  of  blood.  He  took  the  following 
pills : 

§,  Opii  purificati  gr.  ij. 

Calomel  pp.  et 

Pulv.  jalapK  ana  gr.  v. 

Cum  syrupo  fiant  piluix  ij  hora  somni  sumenda:. 

20.  Had  as  comfortable  a  night  as  could  be  expected,  having 
slept  several  hours  ;  pain  moderate  ;  pulse  full  and  somewhat  irre- 
gular; slight  heat  and  thirst ;  tumefaction  increasing;  the  oozing 
of  blood  had  diminished  and  become  serous.  Took  at  bed-time 
a  draught,  containing  thirty-six  drops  of  laudanum. 

21.  Had  a  tolerable  night ;  says  the  pain  bears  no  comparison 
with  what  he  had  felt  for  many  months  before  the  operation  ; 
pulse  under  70,  and  not  so  full  as  yesterday  ;  the  swelling  had  ex- 
lended  to  the  eyelids  of  the  right  side,  and  it  now  occupied  part  of 
the  forehead;  the  left  cheek,  and  temple;  suppuration  had  begun  in 
the  eyelids ;  as  he  had  had  no  motion,  he  took  the  following  pills ; 

5,  Calomel  pp.  gr.  v. 
Pulv.  jalapEE  gr.  sv. 

Syrupi  q.  s.  Fiant  pilulie  iv,  quarum  sumantur  ij  statim, 
et  repetantur,  si  sex  horis  elapsis,  non  subducatur  alvus. 

The  sanguineous  discharge  from  the  orbit  had  nearly  ceased,  and 
the  parts  were  fomented  with  a  decoction  of  poppy-heads. 

22.  The  pills  had  produced  one  motion ;  says  he  had  enjoyed 
a  more  comfortable  night  than  he  had  during  the  last  seven 
months;  pulse  60  and  regular;  tongue  somewhat  furred;  swelling 
of  the  eyelids  of  the  right  sltle  had  considerably  subsided ;  paia 
trifling  ;  lips  and  gums  swelled,  but  not  painful ;  suppuration  be- 
ginning within  liie  orbit.  Took  at  bed-time  the  opiate  witli  the 
purgative. 

23.  Had  passed  a  good  night,  free  from  pain  and  fever;  swell- 
ing subsiding ;  liad  had  two  evacuations  by  stool ;  considerable 
foctor  in  the  discharge ;  repealed  tlie  opiate  at  bed-thne. 

24. 
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54.  Comfortable  night,  free  from  pain  and  fever;  swelling  great- 
ly subsided ;  repeated  the  opiate  at  bed-time. 

25.  A  fit  of  coughing  had  brought  on  a  slight  discharge  of 
blood ;  pulse  somewhat  increased  in  frequency  and  intermitting ; 
in  other  respects  much  as  yesterday ;  the  dressings  came  away 
easily ;  I  filled  the  orbit  with  dry  lint,  and  applied  a  plaster  of 
mild  cerate ;  omitted  the  opiate,  and  took  the  bark  three  or  four 
times  in  the  day. 

26.  Swelling  rapidly  abating,  which  now  occupied  only  the  eye- 
lids *,  the  foetor  had  greatly  diminished ;  removed  the  dressings,  and 
lightly  touched  some  parts  with  the  lunar  caustic,  which  produc- 
ed no  pain;  his  pulse  had  increased  to  84-;  as  he  had  had  diarrhoea, 
he  took  at  bed-time  two  grains  of  opium, 

27.  Pulse  had  fallen  to  70,  and  regular ;  dressed  as  before  ; 
swelling  nearly  vanished ;  repeated  the  opiate  at  night. 

28.  Night  comfortable  ;  pulse  as  yesterday ;  free  from  pain  and 
fever;  swelling  entirely  subsided;  dressed  in  the  same  manner,  and 
repeated  the  opiate. 

29.  Much  as  yesterday;  continues  the  bark,  and  takes  common 
diet,  with  a  prefer  share  of  animal  food  and  fermented  liquor ; 
repeated  the  opiate  at  night. 

30.  Had  a  good  night;  the  foetor  of  the  discharge  gone  pfF;  the 
orbit  clean,  from  every  part  of  which  granulations,  apparently 
healthy,  are  shooting  up ;  dressed  with  dry  lint,  and  a  powder  of 
equal  parts  of  bark  and  nitre. 

31.  Sat  up  yesterday  and  took  a  hearty  dinner;  free  from  pain; 
and  enjoys  comfortable  nights  witliout  the  opiate. 

^1805.  January  1.  Strength  and  appetite  rapidly  returning; 
granulations  rather  spongy,  but  secrete  an  apparently  healthy  pus, 
although  there  is  now  and  then  a  discharge  of  an  offensive  sanies. 
The  strength  and  sight  of  die  right  eye  greatly  amended,  the 
humours  of  which  have  from  day  to  day  become  clearer ;  and  he 
can  ndw,  with  the  assistance  of  common  spectacles,  read  in  a 
small  print.  He  enjoys  a  great  flow  of  spirits,  and  laments  that 
the  operation  was  not  done  before. 

Henceforth  no  particular  circumstances  occurred ;  the  wound 
was  dressed  daily  with  different  applications,  which,  by  their 
astringency,  might  tend  to  strengthen  the  granulations,  such  as 
powder  of  bark,  myrrh,  rhubarb,  &c.  successively  changed,  ac* 
cording  to  circumstances.  Although  an  apparently  healthy  pus 
was  generally  secreted,  yet  a  few  drops  of  an  offensive  sanious 
fluid  would  sometimes  distil  from  the  parts ;  and,  notwithstand^ 
ing  the  constant  use  of  applications  to  resist  their  luxuriance,  the 
^granulations  were  in  places  large  and  spongy.  They  ultimately 
fijled  the  orbit ;  and  the  skin  from  the  superior  palpebra^the  Ui%>2^ 
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of  which  had  sloughed  away,  extending  over  the  newly  formed 
parts,  united  with  the  inferior  palpebra.  Thus  was  the  wound 
completely  healed,  and  the  poor  man,  who  constantly  evinced  the 
most  lively  sensations  of  gratitude,  was  again  enabled  to  employ 
himself  in  the  various  branches  of  husbandry. 

For  some  time  things  remained  in  a  quiescent  and  flattering 
state,  but  it  was  not  long  before  symptoms  of  morbid  action  mani- 
fested themselves }  for  a  gradual  enlargement  of  the  parts  took 
place,  which  was  accompanied  now  and  then,  (as  he  described  it) 
with  that  sensation  which  a  part  recently  healed  experiences 
from  the  effects  of  cold.  On  the  30th  of  June,  I  was  desired  to 
visit  him  ;  I  found  the  parts  about  the  orbit  affected  with  consi- 
lierabie  ioiiammation,  attended  with  pyrexia  and  other  febrile 
symptoms.  These,  togetherwith  the  inflammation,  disappeared  in 
a  few  days,  and  he  was  again  enabled  to  return  to  his  labour.  I  saw 
him  a  few  weeks  after,  and  he  informed  me,  that  he  had  experi- 
enced a  pain  within  the  orbit,  which  returned  every  evening,  last- 
ing generally  an  hour  or  two,  after  which  it  abated,  and  he  en- 
joyed undisturbed  sleep  during  the  refit  of  the  night.  The  swell- 
ing of  the  parts  had  also  increased,  and  the  veins  of  the  superior 
palpebra  had  become  varicose.  Trom  this  period  the  pain  in- 
creased by  degrees,  but  was,  in  its  greatest  severity,  so  tolerable, 
that  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  working,  until  Saturday  the  30th 
of  November.  I  saw  him  on  Monday  the  2d  of  December,  he  in- 
formed mc  that  he  was  then  much  easier,  but  that  he  had  suffered 
much  during  Saturday  and  Sunday.  There  was  a  great  swelling 
protruding  tram  the  orbit,  in  which  there  was  an  evident  fluctua- 
tion 1  coma,  apoplectic  stertor,  and  other  symptoms  of  pressure 
on  the  brain  supervened.  The  tumour  was  opened,  from  which 
M^s  discharged,  a  quantity  of  a  black  grumous  matter.  He  con- 
tinued in  a  state  of  stupor  till  the  night  of  Wednesday,  Decem- 
ber 4th,  when  he  expired,  having,  wiui  the  exception  of  a  few  days, 
Jivpd  a  year  from  the  time  of  the  operation  5  and  having,  ex- 
cepting also  one  week  in  the  month  of  June,  applied  himself 
uninterruptedly  to  vririous  branches  of  agricultural  labour,  withiii 
five  days  of  his  dissolution.  I  obtained  permission,  and  intend- 
ed to  examine  the  state  of  the  brain,  for  which  purpose  Dr  Drake 
did  me  the  favour  to  accompany  mc  ;  but  the  head,  face,  and 
neck  were  so  swollen,  so  surcharged  with  blood,  and  putrefac- 
tion had  so  far  advanced,  that  tliere  was  no  probability  of  a  pro-.  ■ 
fitable  investigation.  I  therefore  only  examined  the  state  of  the 
prbit.  Upon  removing  the  integuments,  the  orbit  was  partly  fill- 
ed with  a  |)!ackt  grumous,  offensive  fluid,  which  being  cleared 
pway,  I  removed  all  the  contents  so  as  Co  expose  the  state  of  tho 
koptSr  la  the  orbitar  process  of  the  i>s,/roitlii  wns  a  hole,  large 
enough 
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cnougli  to  admit  the  point  of  the  little  finger,  through  which  the 
4uid  from  the  orbit  had  escaped  and  pressed  ^pon  tlie  brain* 
Occupying  part  of  the  orbitar  processes  of  the  as  jpiienoides  and  as 
maU^  and  a  small  portion  of  that  of  the  at  frontis,  was  another 
liole,  nearly  as  big  as  a  shilling,  through  which  were  se^n  fibres 
of  die  temporal  muscle.  The  oj  planum  was  perforated  in  se- 
veral places,  and  in  many  the  bones  were  so  thin  and  tender,  aa 
to  give  way  to  the  slightest  touch.  The  anterior  and  inferior 
part  of  the  orbit,  formed  by  the  o^bitar  process  of  the  os  mapciU 
lare^  was  separated  from  the  antrum  Highn^ianum  only  by  the 
membrane  which  lines  the  latter  \  and  a  probe  being  passed  into 
that  cavity,  a  quantity  of  foetid  gas  escaped. 

A  morbid  state  of  the  bonee  had  doubtless  obtained  previous 
to  the  operation,  for  the  occasional  discharge  of»a  foetid  sanies 
from  the  wound^  the  loose  and  spongy  state  of  the  granulations 
in  some  parts  of  the  orbit,  the  long  duration  of  the  disease,  and 
the  extent  to  which  caries  was  found  to  h$ive  i;ak<*n  place,  upon 
examination  after  death,  all  concur  in  favour  of  that  opinion. 
From  a  re^ospect  of  this  case,  it  eyidqntly  appears,  that,  had 
the  operation  been  performed  before  the  disease  had  arrived  to 
«o  deplorable  an  extent,  whilst  the  morbid  parts  remained  un-o 
connected  with  the  periosteum,  there  would  have  been  every 
prospect  of  complete  success.  Even  in  this  case,  the  circum- 
stances of  which  rendered  it  so  truly  hopeless,  and  which,  could 
they  have  been  foreseen,  might  have  deterred  us  from  the  ope- 
ration, resulted  the  most  speedy  and  signal  relief  5  and  if  the 
operation  did  not  prolong  tlie  patient's  life  (which  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  it  did),  it  afforded  so  happy  an  alleviation  of 
his  sufferings,  that  he  was  amply  rewarded  for  the  temporary 
sufferance  from  the  operation,  by  the  comparative  comfort  and 
pleasure  which  sweetened  the  remnant  of  his  existence*  The 
result  of  tlus  case  places  in  the  most  luminous  view,  and  enforces, 
in  the  most  cogent  and  pointed  terms,  the  necessity  of  an  early 
performance  of  the  operation  in  cases  of  this  kind.  Where  theie 
j«  a  great  and  unusual  enlargement  of  the  eye,  accompanied  with 
a  progressive  deterioratioi)  of  symptoms  threatening  cardfiotim ^ 
or  other  dangerous  disease  of  that  organ,  if  there  be  reason  to 
ftuspect  a  deposition  of  pus,  or  other  fluid,  a  puncture  may  b'4 
made  into  it  with  safety  and  propiety.  In  such  a  case,  its  eva- 
cuation would,  in  all  probability,  give  immediate  relief.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  no  fluid  follows,  upon  a  sufficient  opening  beinjj 
made,  and  the  humours  be  found  to  have  a  denser  consistence 
than  natural,  the  enlargement  may  be  considered  td  procee4 
from  the  extension  and  multiplication  of  morbid  vessels,  and  the 
necessity  of  extirpation  bccc^mes  suiHciently  obvious. 
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This  has  been  considered  as  an  operation  highly  dangerous ; 
and,  from  the  proximity  of  the  diseased  organ  to  the  brain,  and 
its  immediate  connexion  therewith,  by  the  optic  nerve,  &c.  we 
might,  with  apparent  reason,  infer  a  great  probability  of  danger ; 
but  the  result  of  those  cases  on  record,  which  have  occurred  to 
my  notice,  seems  to  justify  a  different  conclusion.  The  subject  of 
that  case  recorded  by  Martin  Bogdanus,  in  which  the  method 
of  extirpation  involved  less  determinate  injury  to  the  optic  nerve, 
and  other  connecting  parts,  than  tlie  modern  method  of  excision, 
recovered  without  inconvenience.  "  jEgro  apte  collocato,  litho- 
tomum  filum  per  oculum  Ifcsum  jussi  traducere,  confestim  sepa- 
rate oculo  ab  adnata  in  utroque  angulo,  cultello  Fabricii  nostri 
cent.  1.  ohs.  1.  arrepto  orbitam  profunde  circinaret,  et  ocnUim  ex- 
templo  cohleari^  ad  id  ronfirmcto  eradicaret"  Observat,  Medico  ad 
Bartholinum,  vide  Michaelis  Lyseri  Cuh.  Anatom,  p.  210.  In 
the  greater  number  of  cases  the  operation  was  attended  with  suc- 
cess ;  in  none  has  it  failed  to  give  manifest  reUef ;  and  in  this, 
the  history  and  circumstances  of  which  I  have  now  related,  the 
progress  of  a  merciless  disease  was  arrested,  and  a  source  of  pain 
and  irritation  cut  oiF,  under  the  extending  ravages  of  which  the 
patient  would  have  lingered,  a  most  afflicted  sufferer,  till  death 
had  closed  his  miserable  eiistence. 

Hadklgh,  Ziiffoli,  Uth  Aug.  1806. 
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Case!  cf  Preh-fuatural  Pulsation  in  the  Abdomen.    By  J,  A,  Albers, 
Physician  in  Bremen. 

A"  CiBL,  twenty-four  years  of  age,  who  had  almost  always  en>- 
■^^  joyed  good  health,  one  evening,  while  looking  out  at  the 
window,  fell  back  senseless  on  the  floor.  That  morning  her  menses 
had  appeared,  and  they  continued  to  flow  naturally  during  the 
whole  period  of  her  disease.  As  soon  as  she  came  to  herself, 
she  felt  a  desire  lo  go  to  stool,  and  discharged  a  black  pitchy 
matter,  and  again  fainted.  These  symptoms  continued  during 
the  whole  night ;  and  next  morning,  when  I  was  called,  I  found 
her  mufh  deblhtated,  with  lier  cheeks  and  hps  pale,  and  scarcely 
able  to  whisL-er  an  answer  to  my  questions.  Her  respiration  was 
laboricug;  puke  considerably  smaH  afld  quickj  but  somewhat 
-  *  hqrdi 
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hard ;  tongue  clean ;  thirst  great ;  and  appetite  entirely  gone. 
I  was  also  told  by  her  parents,  that,  for  some  days  past,  she  hag 
been  constipated.  In  the  everting  my  patient  was  in  the  same 
state,  except  that  she  had  evacuated  much  of  the  black  matter 
already  mentioned,  and  had  fainted  at  each  discharge. 

Next  morning,  at  five  o'clock,  I  was  suddenly  called  to  her, 
as  she  was  believed  to  be  dying.  She  was  extremely  exhausted ; 
and  the  fainting  fits  succeeded  each  other  almost  without  inter- 
ruption* She  was  only  able  to  tell,  in  an  under  voide,  that  she 
felt  a  palpitation  in  her  belly.  Wnen  I  laid  my  hand  upon  it,  I 
-was  in  reality  astonished  at  the  violent  pulsation,  which  could  be 
observed  from  the  xyphoid  cartilage  to  below  the  navel,  that  is,  al- 
most to  the  place  where  the  aorta  divides  into  the  two  iliacs.  When 
three  fingers  were  laid  across  the  pulsating  body,  the  stroke  could 
be  felt  with  each  of  them.  The  pulsation  of  the  heart  was  weak- 
er than  natural,  the  pulse  at  the  hand  extremely  small,  but  not 
quicker  than  the  preceding  day,  and  not  isochronous  with  the 
pulsation  in  the  abdomen.  I  must  confess,  that  at  first  I  took 
this  pulsation  for  an  aneurism.,  which  was  also  the  opinion  of  Mr 
Meyerhoff,  an  able  surgeon.  At  noon,  I  requested  Dr  W i e n- 
h  o  1 1  to  visit  the  patient,  who  immediately  said,  that  he  doubted 
if  the  pulsation  proceeded  from  an  aneurism,  because  he  remem- 
bered to  have  read  some  similar  cases  in  Morgagni.  At  this 
time  the  pulsation  was  not  half  so  strong  as  in  the  morning,  and 
indeed  never  was  so  again.  He  advised  me  to  go  on  with  the 
evacuating  remedies  and  clysters  already  prescribed,  but  to  com- 
bine some  opium  with  the  former.  Under  the  use  of  these  re- 
medies, in  a  few  days  the  pulsation  and  oppression  at  the  breast 
were  diminished.  The  stools  at  first  had  the  colour  of  boiled 
chocolate,  and  afterwards  became  natural.  In  general,  the  pa- 
tient mended  perceptibly,  and  in  some  weeks  was  perfectly  re- 
covered ;  although,  for  six  weeks,  a  weak  pulsation  could  be  felt 
in  the  abdomen.  Since  that  time,  several  years  have  elapsed, 
and  she  has  married,  and  become  the  mother  of  a  family,  with- 
out any  recurrence  of  these  symptoms,  but  has,  on  the  whole, 
been  remarkably  healthy. 

A  man  about  forty  years  of  age,  had  long  been  afFectcd  with 
hypochondriasis,  which,  from  irregularities  in  diet,  had  never  been 
perfectly  removed,  when,  on  the  10th  of  October  1798,  he  com- 
plained the  whole  day  of  anxiety,  while,  at  the  same  time,  his 
belly  was  distended  and  costive.  The  patient  was  sadly  distress- 
ed, with  a  constant  tendency  to  fainting,  and  complete  sleeplcss- 
pess. 

Pn  the  14th,  he  became  suddenly  so  oppressed  in  the  night- 
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^me,  thu  be  sprung  out  of  bed>  and  immediately  fell  sensekst 
on  the  ground. 

The  whole  of  the  1 5th  he  was  restless  i  and,  at  ten  in  tlie  eveiv- 
ing,  when  going  to  bed,  he  vomited  a  good  deal  of  blood,  and  a* 
bout  four  in  the  morning,  oppression  and  fainting  again  super- 
vened. I  "was  now  sent  for ;  I  found  my  patient  pale  and  debi- 
litated, lying  on  the  bed,  and  his  first  complaint  was,  that  he  wai 
sfraid  his  heart  had  fallen  into  his  belly,  as  he  felt  a  constant 
beating  there.  When  I  laid  my  hand  upon  it,  I  perceived  a  very 
Strong  pulsation,  though  not  bo  much  so  as  in  the  preceding  pa- 
Jient.  The  most  remarkaWe  circumstance  was,  that  I  could  trace 
jiiis  pulsation,  not  only  from  the  sternum,  along  the  whole  coursa 
pf  the  aorta,  but  even  to  the  left  iliac.  The  pulse  at  the  hand  was 
small,  quick,  and  hard,  and  was  not  isochronous  with  the  palpi- 
.tation  in  tlie  abdomen. 

For  several  days  nothing  was  discharged  by  stoo!  but  a  pitchy 
.l>lack  matter,  and,  after  the  use  of  gentle  purgatives,  all  the  symp- 
toms very  soon  decreased.  The  pidsation  in  the  abdomen,  how- 
ever, continued  for  nine  months,  but  extremely  weak. 

A  robust  and  very  handsome  tailor  was  afflicted,  for  the  space 
of  BIX  weeks,  with  constant  pains  in  the  right  hypochondrium, 
which  were  particularly  severe  about  midnight.  At  the  same 
"time  he  had  such  violent  constipation,  that  very  often  drastic  pur- 
gatives scarcely  produced  a  smgle  stool.  After  some  weeks, 
.there  were  superadded  pains  in  the  back  ;  and  the  patient  had  a 
sensation  in  his  belly  as  if  something  moved  from  one  side  to  ihe 
other,  and  then  ascended  to  liis  throat,  upon  which  a  vomiting  of 
grass-green  matter  took  place.  At  the  same  time,  he  felt,  in  the 
left  side,  a  loud  pulsation,  which  he  took  for  his  heart,  and  which 
>  lasted  during  the  whole  course  of  his  disease.  The  pulse  at  the 
wrist  was  natural,  and  isochronous  with  that  in  tho  abdomen. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  the  patient  was  obliged 
to  eit  with  his  bodj  l-?nt  forwards,  because  every  otlier  posture 
caused  insupportable  pain.  During  the  first  weeks,  opening  his 
belly  procured  so  much  relief,  that  he  afterwards  passed  six  or 
fight  hours  without  pain.  After  the  disease  had  continued  some 
time  longer,  he  discfivered,  in  the  left  hypochondrium,  a  round 
swelling,  which  reached  to  the  uavel.  In  an  incredibly  short 
time,  it  grew  to  the  size  of  a  child's  head,  and  could  be  distinct- 
ly traced  to  the  right  side  of  the  navel.  By  stool,  a  pitch-blade 
matter,  or  ted  blood,  or  a  matter  resembling  pus,  was  evacuated; 
and  be  also  vomited  sometimes  bright  red,  sometijncs  dark  red 
coagulated  blood  and  bile.  The  patient  had  constant  fever,  wasted 
>war  to  a  skeleton,  ujd  at  U»tsun)k  under  this  dreadful  malady. 
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On  opening  the  body,  I  found,  in  the  middle  of  the  mesentery 
s  swelling,  whose  substance  was  of  a  nature  particularly  diffi- 
cult to  describe,  and  sixteen  Parisian  inclics  in  circumference. 
The  stomach  was  filled  with  coagulated  blood.  The  spleen,  me- 
senteric glands,  and  liver,  were  sound;  thegall-bladder,  on  thecon- 
imry,  enormously  large,  and  containing  a  true,  thick,  viscid  bile. 
The  cccliac  artery,  coronary  of  the  stomach,  and  mesenteric,  wers 
remarkably  enlarged,  and  full  of  black  biood,  and,  in  all  probabU 
lity,  the  pulsation  in  the  abdomen  proceeded  from  one  of  these. 

The  fourth  patient  was  a  woman,  who  had  long  suffered  under 

Kralysis  of  her  extremities.  Some  days  previous  to  her  death* 
r  belly  was  much  distended,  and,  on  examining  it,  I  also  per- 
ceived 3  pulsation  along  the  aorta.  1  could  not  determine  how 
Jong  this  had  been  present,  as  she  had  never  mentioned  it,  and  at 
the  time  when  I  discoveied  it^  was  no  longer  able  to  answer  « 
^ngle  question. 

In  a  tnaniac,  who  at  last  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  I  felt,  short- 
ly before  bis  death,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  left  side  of  the  ab- 
domen, 3  very  violent  pulsation,  which,  in  my  opinion,  proceeded 
from  the  aorta,  as  I  could  trace  the  pulsating  body  along  the 
course  of  the  artery,  down  to  the  umbilical  region.  During  thif 
riolent  throbbing,  I  could  no  longer  perceive  even  the  Elightest 
motion  in  the  arteries  of  the  wrist,  neck,  or  temple. 

"With  the  wife  of  a  tinsmith  in  this  city,  who  has  had  several 
children,  this  pulsation  is  so  certain  a  sign  of  pregnancy,  that  she 
relies  upon  it  more  than  all  otherti.  It  is  sometimes  so  violent 
that,  as  her  husband  assures  me,  it  may  be  heard  distinctly.  Af- 
ter the  third  month  it  usually  ceases  entirely. 

In  hemorrhagy  from  the  intestinal  canal,  which  occurs  here 
very  frequently,  1  have  observed  this  pulsation  in  the  abdomen  so 
constantly,  that  I  was  disposed  to  consider  it  as  a  characteristic 
symptom,'  until  some  recent  cases  of  lutmorrhaea  jie/ec-hialis  con- 
vinced me  of  my  error.  In  these  rarer  cases  of  intestinal  he- 
morrhagy which  have  the  character  of  i^tiocha,  I  felt  it  by  much 
(he  weakest  ;,but,  on  the  contrary,  in  those  which,  as  usual,  have 
the  character  of  tophus,  or  atony  ( I^hmutigJ,  the  strongest. 

In  hemorrhagy  from  the  nose,  I  have  twice  observed  this 
.puluiion,  but  it  was  not  nearly  so  strong  as  in  intestinal  he- 
jnorrhagy. 

Peraons  who  suffer  under  all  kinds  of  hemorrhoidal  symptoms, 
especially  when  they  are  oppressed,  often  complain  of  a  beating 
^sia  in  the  region  of  the  spleen,  which  sometimes  continues 
TCt^  IoQg>  and  is  distiactly  to  be  perceived  by  ihe  ha,nd. 
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In  hypocbondrtacs,  and  hysterical  women,  I  have  often  had 
occasion  to  observe  this  pulsation,  which  causes  the  greatest  dis- 
tress to  these  unhappy  creatures,  as  they  believe  that  tlieir  heart 
iias  fallen  down  into  their  belly. 

This  pulsation  may  be  best  distinguished  from  internal  aneu- 
rism, with  which  it  is  apt  to  be  confounded,  by  the  following 
symptoms.  Aneurism  arises  gradually,  and  the  throbbing,  there- 
fore, also  becomes  by  degrees  stronger  and  stronger.  These 
pulsations,  on  the  contrary,  occur  suddenly ;  are  generally  strong- 
est at  the  very  first,  and  lessen  when  they  have  continued  some 
time.  In  aneurism,  the  pulse  is  usually  syochronous  with  that 
3t  the  wrist ;  in  these  pulsations,  on  the  contrary,  this  is  not 
-always  the  case.  If  the  patient  suffers  under  melancholy,  hypo- 
chondriasis, hysteria,  or  other  nervous  affections;  if  he  has  vo- 
mited bloodj  or  discharges  a  black  matter  by  stool ;  if  disorgani- 
Kaiioii  (rf  particular  parts  of  the  abdomen  is  discoverable  by  the 
touch,  in  all  prob:ibility  the  pulsation  is  not  caused  by  aneurism, 
although,  in  describing  it,  L  i  e  u  t  a  u  d  has  said,  "  Mdancholid, 
■nulla  sapius  prav'm  causa  in  kutic  dirum  morbum  swit  proclivcs." 

Except  in  the  cases  where  the  pulsation  is  produced  by  me- 
chanical obstruction  to  the  circulation,  it  is  certainly,  in  most 
cases,  a  symptom  of  diseased  nerves  in  the  abdomen,  as  is  proved, 
not  only  by  the  history  of  tlie  cases,  but  also  by  the  examination 
of  bodies  after  death,  in  which  nothing  was  found  in  tlie  vessels 
which  could  seri'e  to  explain  this  phenomenon.  I  am  of  opi- 
nion, that  it  is  the  strength  and  situation  of  the  pulsation  in 
these  cases,  which  especially  surprises  us,  as  several  phenomena 
occur  frequently  enough  in  other  places;  for  example,  the  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart,  and  the  violent  pulsation  of  the  carotidsi 
in  liypfich.ondriacal  and  hysterical  patients.  Nor  need  we  won- 
der at  the  remarkable  increase  of  action  in  one  part  of  the 
sanguiferous  system,  as  this  also  is  not  uncommon.  Are  we  not 
taught,  by  daily  experience,  that,  in  several  diseases,  for  example, 
in  certain  inflammations,  and  very  painful  affections,  the  action  of 
the  blood  vessels  of  the  affected  part  becomes  very  strong,  without 
the  heart  or  other  vessels  participating  in  it  ?  Does  not  the  pulse 
at  the  wrist,  in  inflammations,  often  exhibit  the. opposite  cha- 
racter to  that  of  the  affected  part  ?  Does  not  the  former  often 
lead  us  to  suspect  tT/phus,  while  the  most  violent  .ynochn  exists  in 
the  latter  ?  For  I  cannot  believe  that  in  those  violent  inflamma- 
tions, in  which  the  activity  of  tlie  vessels  at  the  wrvst  appears 
lessened,  that  this  is  also  tJie  case  in  the  vessels  of  the  part  af- 
fected. At  Je.ist,  in  my  opinion,  we  liave  no  direct  evidence 
of  it. 

iir. 
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III. 

jDhservaiions  on  Hydrocephalus  Internus.  By  G.  G.  KuKTN  PrOr 
fessor  of  Medicine,  and  Rector  Magnificus  of  the  University 
of  Leipsick. 

T  AM  now  engaged  in  writing  a  treatise  on  Hydrocephalus  InternuSf 
■^  a  disease  wWch  your  countrymen  first  taught  us  to  treat  in  a 
rational  manner.  Still,  however,  I  think  that  the  English  mode 
of  treatment  is  too  uniform ;  and  I  am,  therefore,  not  surprised^ 
that  the  most  respectable  of  your  physicians  confess  that  they  are 
not  successful  in  the  cure  of  this  disease,  so  frequent  among 
children.  There  are,  certainly,  according  to  Hopfengartner's 
very  learned  inquiry  concerning  this  disease,  three  species  of  Hy-' 
drocephalus  Internus. 

(u).  The  Nervous,  in  which  the  fever,  accompanying  the 
first  symptom  of  the  disease,  has  the  character  of  typhus. 

{b.)  The  Inflammatory,  arising  from  a  congestion  of  blood 
in  the  brain,  which  is  accompanied  with  a  violent  beating  of  the 
carotids  \  and  in  which  the  face  is  red  and  swollen,  and  the  fever 
strong; 

(r.)  That  which  succeeds  scarlatina,  on  the  eighteenth  or 
twentieth  day.  Of  this  there  are  two  varieties,  one  without  fe- 
ver, and  less  dangerous,  which  yields  to  repeated  small  doses  of 
calomel ;  and  another,  which  begins  with  violent  symptoms,  and 
is  generally  fatal. 

In  the  nervous  species,  musk,  either  alone  or  in  combination 
with  ammonia,  is  indicated,  in  the  dose  of  from  two  to  eight 
grains  of  the  former  every  hour;  moreover,  sinapisms  on  the  arms 
and  legs,  bathing  the  feet,  and  clysters,  but  not  so  stimulating  as 
to  produce  purging,  which  debilitates  the  patient  extremely.  If, 
under  this  treatment,  the  head  does  not  become  freer,  and  the 
intervals  of  relief  not  longer,  we  must  endeavour,  by  means  jaf 
blisters,  reaching  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  neck,  and  by 
cold  fomentations,  to  act  directly  upon  the  brain.  Should  the 
general  obstruction  of  the  secretions  and  excretions  still  continue, 
and  vomiting  unexpectedly  occur,  it  would  appear  necessary  to 
begin  the.  use  of  mercurials.  Fifteen  grains  of  the  common  oint- 
ment may  be  rubbed  in,  five  times  a-day,  on  the  inside  of  the 
thigh,  without  suspending  the  preceding  remedies,  until  salivp.- 
tion  be  produced.  When  this  takes  place,  the  dose  of  musk 
must  be  diminished,  and  a  drachm  of  the  Jlor.  arnicds  given  in  de- 
coction, every  twe^ty-fpm  bpvirs,  ^vith  Virginian  sm\j^?root,  and. 
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■ome  .water  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  When  under  tin's  treat- 
ment, the  head  becomes  free,  the  urine  turbid,  the  skin  and  nos- 
"trils  moist,  and  the  appetite  returns,  all  other  remedies  may  be 
omitted,  except  the  Jlar.  arnica  in  decoction,  with  cinchona,  and 
some  spoonfuls  of  wine.  The  sores  produced  by  the  blisters  must 
be  kept  open,  and  the  head  frequently  washed  with  cold  water. 

In  the  second  species,  (a  congesliene)  regard  must  be  had  to 
diminish  the  impulse  of  the  blood.  In  the  first  place,  leeches 
must  be  applied  to  the  inner  comers  of  the  eyes,  then  cold 
fomentations  to  the  head.  Should  these  means  not  suppress  the 
disease  at  its  commencement,  constant  coma,  a  slow  pulse,  and 
dilated  pupil  supervene;  and  the  nervous  character  unfolds  itself 
more  and  more,  when  the  treatment  already  described  is  indicat- 
ed :  only,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  resort  to  tlie  diffusible  sti- 
muli too  soon,  as  otherwise  congestion  will  be  again  produced* 

Of  ihe  third  species,  the  varieties  are  so  different,  that  each  of 
them  must  be  noticed.  The  inflammatory  variety  requires  blood 
to  be  drawn  by  means  of  leeches ;  strong  evacuation  of  the  in- 
testines, by  means  of  jalap  and  calomel  j  and  then  coid  fomenta- 
tions, when  the  pulse  is  not  so  full,  die  redness  of  die  face  and 
the  pain  not  so  great  as  they  were  at  first.  In  the  second  species, 
and  the  sccorui  variety  of  the  third,  it  is  certain  that  the  foxglove, 
SO  Strongly  recommended  by  your  countrymen,  would  be  vjry  ac- 
tive. By  its  action  on  the  heart  and  arteries,  rendering  the  pulse 
eo  slow,  it  diminishes  the  dangerous  congestion  in  the  brain,  and, 
by  its  exciting  action  on  the  lymphatic  TCssels,  it  removes  tlie 


^used  serous  fluid. 


Mittoiy  of  an  Injury  ef  a  Nervous  Filament  i>f  the  Fgre-drm. 
R.  J.  B.  Verpjnet,  M.  D.  of  the  School  of  Paris  *. 

MLLE.  •**,  Kt.  2],  of  a  nervo-sanguineo us  temperament,  re- 
ceived a  slight  wound,  in  turning  quickly  round  towards 
a  young  man,  who  held  a  knife  in  his  hand.  The  knife,  which 
was  very  narrow,  penetrated  the  external  and  inferior  part  of  the 

fi>re- 
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fore-irm,  about  two  inches  above  the  wrist,  to  the  exfent  of  fouf 
lines,  or  thereabouts. 

The  surgeon  who  was  called  to  her  as^stance,  having  suppress- 
ed a  slight  hemorrhage,  and  believing  that  the  severe  pain^  of 
which  she  complained,  would  soon  cease,  attempted  to  heal  the 
wound  by  the  tirsc  intention. 

The  pains  continued,  nevertheless,  scvei'e,  not  only  in  the  fore- 
arm, but  in  the  wrist  also,  and  the  extremity  of  die  fingers.  Some 
relief  wjs  obtained  from  the  use  of  volatile  and  anodyne  lini- 
ments. But_the  pains  soon  returned;  the  arm  was  tormented 
with  spasms,  stinging  pain,  and  even  convulsions ;  and  the  vo- 
luntary motions  of  the  wrist  and  fingers  were  disturbed,  and  at 
times  impossible. 

The  variations  of  tlie  atmosphere  had  a  wonderful  effect  on 
these  sycBptoms  ;  a  sercfie-  sky  gave  relief ;  moist  or  cold  wea- 
increased  the  disorder ;  winds  from  the  north  and  nortli- 
wesi  were  especially  afflicting. 

Some  relief  was  experienced  from   the  Baths  of  Bourbonne, 
and  from  pumping  the  same  waters  on  the  arm  ;  but  soon  after, 
..<he  symptoms  returned   more  severe  than  ever  ;  the  spasm  was 
;eneril,  and  the  patient  wasted  daily. 
Dr  Petit  of  Lyons  was  consulted.    This  celebrated  surgeon 
iviscd  compression  by  bandaging,  and  to  bathe  the  parts  around 
cicatrix  with  a  solution  of  opium  ;   and,  if  diese  means  prov- 
ine€ectual,  to  destroy  the  parts  formerly  hurt  by  the  actual 
■autery.    The  gentler  means  wete'employcd  for  a  month,  with- 
•out  any  effect.     The  other,  on  the  contrary,  had  an  effect  a» 
■happy  as  unexpected.    Three  cauterizingjrons  were  extinguish- 
in  the  cicatrix,  passed  beyond  it,  and  produced  an  eschar, 
lieh  soon  came  away.     The  simplest  dressings  completed  the 
cure  of  a  disease,  which,  during  two  years,  had  rendered  miser- 
able the  existence  of  a  young  lady,  as  remarkable  for  gentleness 
as  fortitude. 

A  year  has  elapsed  since  this  cure ;  there  seems,  therefore,  no 
doubt  of  its  being  perfect. 

TTus  is  evidently  a  case  of  Neuralgia  {fie  douhureux)  pro- 
duced by  an  injury  of  a  branch  of  the  muscolo-cutaneous  nerve. 
The  treatment  recommended  by  M.  Petit,  was  directed  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  cause,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  disorder.  Se- 
vere lancinating  pain,  with  pulsation ;  stinging,  and  shooting 
pain,  without  increase  of  heat,  without  tension  or  swelling  of  the 
part,  accompanied  by  spasms  and  convulsions,  are  the  symptoms 
trf  in  affection,  sometimes  attacking  periodically,  but  for  the 
most  pan  irregularly,  and  which  may  seize  the  superficial  nerves 
•Tjuty  rjttrtof  the  body,  though  most  CQinjiroiiiT  t^ot^of  tjie  face; 
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and  which,  notwithstanding  its  very  marked  character,  which 
distinguishes  it  from  all  other  diseases,  has  been  considered,  by 
several  authors,  aa  a  symptom  only,  while  by  others  it  has  been 
described  by  various  names,  forming  so  many  different  diseases. 
M.  Chaussier  has  described  it  by  the  name  of  Neuralgia,  con- 
stituting a  genus  of  neuroses.  It  would  have  been  fortunate  had 
the  labours  of  this  professor  not  been  confined  to  the  discovery 
of  an  appropriate  name  for  the  disease. 


V. 

Case  of  Sudden  Death,  actasio/ieil  hf  the  Impiralian  of  Nitrous  Gas, 
By  J.  B.  Desgranges,  M.D.  Member  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  Lyons  *. 

■RiT    R ,  merchant  in  Lyons,  about  45  years  of  age,  of  2 

^^'  pretty  strong  constitution,  and  a  pituitous  temperament, 
and  subject  to  habitual  lowness  of  spirits,  had  received  several 
chests,  containing  each  ten  cantines,  filled  with  nitrous  acid.  A£ 
the  time  it  was  extremely  warm,  the  thermometer  being  at  80"  or 
81°  Fahrenheit.  Next  morning,  about  four  o'clock,  he  was  awaked 
by  the  noise  made  in  his  warehouse  by  a  watch-dog,  which  howled 
■with  all  its  force,  and  was  endeavouring  to  escape  by  gnawing 
.the  corner  of  the  door.  Suspecting  robbers  had  broken  into  it, 
he  opened  the  door  in  presence  of  a  neighbour.  Immediately  a 
very  disagreeable  smell  of  nitrous  acid  was  perceived,  and  the 
dog  ruslied  out  with  his  paws  burnt.  He  ran  to  tlie  nearest 
water  to  quench  his  thirst ;  played  with  some  other  dogs  he  hap- 
pened to  meet ;  and,  in  about  two  hours,  returned  and  expired 
at  his  master's  door,  vomiting  thick  stuff  of  various  colours, 

Notwitlistanding  the  suffocating  smell  emitted  from  the  ware- 
house, Mr  R was  bold  enough  to  go  in  and   walk  through 

die  spilt  acid,  to  open  the  windows,  and  find  out  the  chest 
^m  which  it  escaped.  But  he  had  scarcely  been  in  five  minutes, 
when  he  found  liimself  so  suffocated,  that  lie  was  obliged  to 
hasten  out  with  precipitation.     At  last  they  got  another  door 

opened  from   the   outside,  and  Mr   R again  went  in,  took 

out  tlie  chest  in  which  the  broken  cantines  were,  and,  with  as- 
sistance 

*  See  Journal  de  Mtdicine,  Cliirurgie,  Phannacjej  fe.  par  M.  M.  Corvisart) 
J-fiTDiu^  et  tkiyer,  VoL  VIIJ.  p.  4e7, 
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sistance  carried  it  into  the  street.  On  opening  iti  two'  cantines 
were  found  empty,  each  of  which  had  contained  32  pounds  of 
aquafortis,  of  1.387  sp.  gr.  The  lid  of  the  chest  was  black,  and 
charred  %  and  it  was  observed,  that,  when  M.  R — ■—  came  out 
of  his  warehouse,  his  hair  seemed  reddish,  or  orange,  as  if  burnt, 
but  that  colour  soon  disappeared. 

About  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  M.  R took  a  cup  of 

cofiee,  with  cream  and  sugar,  and  soon  afterwards  drank  half  a 
bottle  of  wine.  He  then  went  out  to  pay  a  visit,  three  or  four 
gun-shots  from  his  house,  and  returned  before  eight  o'clock, 
complaining  of  great  weakness,  dry  and  burning  heat  in  his 
throat,  irritation  in  his  stomach  and  breast,  and  a  very  painful 
sense  of  tightness  in  the  epigastric  region,  near  the  attachment 
of  the  diaphragm ;  but  his  habitual  difEculty  of  breathing  was 
not  proportionably  increased.  He  was  advised  to  drink  copious- 
ly of  milk ;  and  his  physician,  who  came  soon  afterwards,  ap- 
proved of  the  advice,  and  ordered,  besides,  fomentations  to  his 
belly,  and  sinapisms  to  his  arms.  The  two  last  remedies  seemed 
to  fatigue  the  patient  very  much,  and  to  augment  his  distress  ; 
but  he  continued  the  milk  ;  and,  about  one  F.  M.  he  said  he  suf- 
fered less.  He  then  had  a  spontaneous  stool,  of  a  yellowish 
colour  \  and  in  the  space  of  an  hour  two  others,  both  of  the  colour 
of  citrine  ointment.  His  urine  was  scanty  \  and  in  the  evening  he 
experienced  frequent  pressing  desire  to  make  water,  but  always 
in  vain.  At  four  o'clock  he  began  to  expectorate  a  yellow  mat- 
ter, which  was  supposed  to  indicate  a  relaxation  of  the  pulmon*. 
ary  organs.  An  oiBcious  friend  prevailed  upon  him  to*resume 
the  mUk,  which  he  had  left  off  for  some  hours,  and  to  drink  it 
alternately  with  orgeat.  He  then  had  a  little  cough,  some  sick- 
ness, and  slight  vomiting.  Injections  were  given  him,  which 
came  off  instantly,  but  coloured  yellow.  His  physician,  who  re- 
turned in  the  evening,  about  twelve  hours  after  his  first  visits 
deceived  by  the  apparent  calm  in  which  he  found  him,  declared 
M.  R  out  of  danger. 

At  nine  in  the  evening,  the  body  of  the  patient  acquired  a 
bluish  colour  \  the  affection  of  his  breast  became  sensible ;  he 
grew  more  oppressed  j  had  some  rattling  in  his  throat,  and  a  lit- 
tle hiccup ;  and  complained  of  great  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and 
across  the  bottom  of  the  thorax.  He  also  experienced  some 
convulsive  motions,  which  made  him  stretch  himself,  and  twist 
his  arms  ;  and,  lastly,  some  moments  of  delirium  were  ob- 
served. Towards  morning  his  anguish  increased,  his  anxiety 
became  inexpressible,  and  all  the  mortal  symptoms  grew  more? 
intense.  However,  he  continued  to  drink  i  .ilk,  being  in  posses- 
sion of  all  his  recollection  at  five  or  six,  an3  at  seven  he  was  no 
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more.  Shortly  after  his  death,  his  belly  swelled,  and  stretched 
in  3  remarkable  manner  ;  his  face  became  purple;  his  lips  black  ; 
and  some  blood  issued  from  his  nose  and  mouth,  but  his  body 
was  not  opened. 


VI. 

OBservatiatu  en  the  Effects  of  N'ttrlc  Add  in  Elephantiasis.  By 
Edward  Cooke,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Sythet,  in  a  Letter  to 
Francis  Balfour,  Esq.  President,  and  tlie  Meinbers  of  the  Medi- 
cal Board,  Calcutta. 
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Gentlemen, 

There  being  a  great  number  of  miserable  objecta 
at  this  station  and  its  environs,  C()vered  with  foul  sorea ;  with  an^ 
effensive  smeil  of  body  1  general  appearance  most  cadaverous-,  and 
mutilated  by  the  horrid  disease,  called  by  the  natives  of  this  place 
Suirah-azar,  or  Ju%mm,  as  described  in  the  Second  Volume  of 
the  Asiatic  Researches,  I  thought  it  a  very  fair  opportunity  to  try 
the  effect  of  nitric  acid  in  cases  so  deplorable.  From  what  I  have 
perused^  regarding  this  medicine,  and  observed,  on  a  few  trials, 
I  was  convinced,  if  no  good  should  arise  by  a  gradual  introduc- 
tion and  attention,   no  harm  could  ensue. 

I  selected  six  very  desperate  cases ;  the  patients  were  covered 
with  inveterate  sores  ;  much  emaciated  ;  and,  being  deprived  of 
tfieir  fingers  and  toes,  were  beggars  for  common  subsistence.  \ 
represented  their  condition  to  the  Miigistrate  of  this  station,  who 
▼ery  humanely  afforded  them  some  additional  support,  during  the 
time  tliey  were  under  my  care;,  and  occasionally,  since  that  period, 
they  have  received  assistance  from  him.  I  began  with  ten  drops 
«f  Uie  nitric  acid  in  six  ounces  of  water,  twice  a-day,  increasing 
the  quantity,  after  the  first  two  or  three  days,  four  drops  each 
dose,  attending  to  the  state  of  the  bowels.  I  did  not  exceed  siit- 
ty  drops,  twice  a-<lay,  at  the  extreme,  and  continued  this  quantity 
fpr  some  days  ;  then  as  gradually  decreased  it  in  the  same  manner, 
until  four  were  discJiarged,  which  took  place  in  about  sis  weeks. 
I  was  highly  gratified  to  observe,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  af- 
ter the  commencen^«jt,  a  visible  improvement  as  to  the  discharge 
and  appearance  of  ^es.  In  eight  days,  almost  every  sore  in  four 
jiersonst  became  clean,  and  Iiad  a  fine  florid  look  \  began  to  heal  by 

degrees^ 
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degrees,  in  the  most  healthy  manner^  and  the  offensive  smell  aft 
grsudually  left  them.  i 

Respecting  the  other  two  patients,  although  there  was  the  same 
flattering  appearances,  I  was  sorry  to  observfe  no  disposition  to  heal 
which  was  evident,  and  Continued  for  a  week  or  two ;  yet,  in  eve- 
ry other  respect,  they  looked  welL  Feeling  somewhat  concerned 
at  this  seeming  failure,  I  suspected  they  might  have  laboured  un-* 
der  venereal  at  Some  period  or  other,  and  therefore  was  more  par- 
ticular in  my  inquiries.  My  suspicion^  proved  too  true ;  both 
had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  been  severely  injured,  which, 
joined  to  the  former  malady,  they  had  two  very  powerful  enemies 
to  encounter.  I  did  not  hesitate,  under  these  circumstances,  to 
fiave  recourse  to  the  aid  of  Pil.  Hydrarg.  Ph»  Lond»  gr.  v.  bis  in 
die,  which,  in  five  or  §ix  days,  prdduced  the  happiest  effects  5  and 
from  that  time,  the  sores  gradually  healed.  I  adopted  the  same 
plan  regarding  the  decrease  of  nitric  acid  as  with  the  others  :  and 
they  were  discharged,  after  being  under  my  care  ten  weeks  and  a 
few  days*  It  will  appear  almost  incredible,  but  it  is  a  real  fact,  I 
liave  frequently  been  abused  by  these  very  objects,  for  depriving 
diem  of  the  means  of  getting  their  usual  subsistence  as  beggars, 
because  they  had  no  sores  to  excite  compassion. 

I  cannot  omit  reporting  my  success  in  one  case  of  scrofula,  or 
ghoorg  hoora^  A  prisoner  labouring  under  the  disease,  with  many 
ofiensive  sores,  enlarged  glands,  and  old  scars,  which  he  said  he 
had  been  troubled  with  eighteen  years ;  I  gave  him  the  nitric  acid 
ViH  before  mentioned,  and  Was  highly  gratified  by  the  general  im^ 
provement  2  a  purulent  discharge  gradually  followed,  and  he  was 
discharged  in  five  weeks* 

In  one  patient  the  nitric  acid  disagreed  with  his  bowels ;  but  a 
few  drops  of  ol.  menth,  pip.  and  laudanum,  soon  had  the  desired 
effect.  1  do  not  pretend  to  declare  a  perfect  cure  •,  but,  from  the 
success  I  have  had,  and  no  return  for  three  months,  1  hope  this 
practice  will  induce  medical  gentlemen  to  try  so  valuable  a  medi- 
cine in  similar  cases.  I  trust  you  will  forgive  this  trouble ;  and, 
he  assured,  I  shall  feel  highly  flattered  if  this  report  meets  your 
approbation. 

.Stthet,  4M  January  1805. 
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On  the  Cure  of  the  Elephantiasis y  and  other  Disorders  of  the  Blood' 

God  is  the  all-powerful  Healen 

In  the  year  of  the  Messiah   1783,  when  the  worthy  and  respectable 
Maulavi  Mir  Muhammcd  Husatn^  who  excels  in  every  branch  of  use- 
ful knowledge,   accompanied  Mr  Richard  Johnson  from    Lac^hnau   to 

B  2  Calcutta f 
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Calcutta^  he  visited  the  humble  writer  of  this  tract,  who  had  long  been 
attached  to  him  with  sincere  affection  ;  and,  in  the.  course  of  their  con- 
versation, <  One  of  the  fruits  of  my  late  excursion/  said  he,  *  is  a  present 
for  you,  which  suits  your  profession,  and  will  be  generally  useful  to  our 
species.  Conceiving  you  to  be  worthy  of  it,  by  reason  of  your  assi- 
duity in  medical  inquiries,  I  have  brought  you  a  prescription,  the  in- 
gredients of  which  are  easily  found,  but  not  easily  equalled,  as  a  power-" 
ful  remedy  against  all  corruptions  of  the  blood,  the  judham^  and  the 
Persian  fire^  the  remains  of  which  are  a  source  of  infinite  maladies.  It 
is  an  old  secret  of  the  Hindu  physicians,  who  applied  it  also  to  the  cure 
of  cold  and  mpist  distempers,  as  the  palsy,  distortions  of  the  face,  re- 
laxation of  the  nerves^and  similar  diseases.  Its  efEcacy  too  has  been 
proved  by  long  experience  ;  and  this  is  the  method  of  preparing  it :— r 
<  Take  of  white  arsenic^  fine  and  fresh,  one  t^la ;  of  picked  black  pep- 
per, six  times  as  much :  let  both  be  well  beaten  at  intervals,  for  four  dayt 
successiTely,  in  an  iron  mortar,  and  then  reduced  to  an  -impalpable 
powder  i^  one  of  stone,  with  a  stone  pestle,  and  thus  completely  levi- 
gated, a  little  water  being  mixed  with  them.  Make  pills  of  them,  as 
large  as  tares  or  small  pdse,  and  ktiep  them  dry  in  a  shady  place. 
*  One  of  those  pills  must  be  swallowed  morning  and  evening,  with 
some  hetel  leaf,  or,  in  countries  where  betel  is  not  at  hand,  with  cold 
water.  If  the  body  be  cleansed  from  foulness  and  obstructions,  by 
gentle  cathartics  and  bleeding,  before  the  medicine  is  administered,  the 
remedy  will  be  speedier.' 
The  principal  ingredient  of  this  medicine  is  the  arsenic^  which  the 
Arabs  call  shuce ;  the  Persians ^  mergi  mushf  or  mouse-bane ;  and  the 
Indians,  sanc^hya  :  a,  mineral  substance,  ponderous  and  crvstalKne*  The 
crpiment  or  yellow  arsenic,  is  the  weaker  sort.  It  is  deadly  poison,  and 
so  subtile,  that,  when  mice  are  killed  by  it,  the  very  smell  of  the  dead  wiH 
destroy  the  living  of  that  species.  After  it  has  been  kept  about  seven 
years,  it  loses  much  of  its  force  ;  its  colour  becomes  turbid,  and  its  weighs 
is  diminished.  This  mineral  is  hot  and  dry  in  the  fourth  degree :  it 
causes  suppuration,  dissolves  or  unites,  according  to  the  quantity  given  ^ 
and  is  very  useful  in  closing  the  lips  of  wounds,  when  the  pain  is  too  in- 
tense to  be  borne.  An  unguent  made  of  it,  with  oils  of  any  sort,  is  an 
effectual  remedy  for  some  cutaneous  disorders ;  and,  mixed  with  rose 
water,  it  is  good  for  cold  tumours,  and  for  the  dropsy ;  but  it  must  never 
be  administered  without  the  greatest  caution  ;  for,  such  is  its  power,  that 
the. smallest  quantity  of  it  in  powder,  drawn,  like  alcoboly  between  the 
eye-lashes,  would,  in  a  single  day,  entirely  corrode  the  coats  and  humours 
of  the  eye ;  and  fourteen  reiis  of  it  would,  in  the  same  time,  destroy .  Jife, 
The  best  antidote  against  its  effects  are  the  scrapings  of  leather  reduced 
to  ashes.  If  the  quantity  of  arsenic  taken  be  accurately  known,  four  tinges 
al5  much  of  th6se  ashes,  mixed  with  water,  and  diank  by  the  patient,  will 
sheath  and  counteract  th^  poison. 

The  writer,  conformably  to  the  directions  of  his  learned  friend,  pre- 
pared the  medicine ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  gave  it  to  numbers,  who  were 
reduced,  by  the  diseases  alx)ve  mentioned,  to  the  ptwnt  of  death,  GoJ 
is  his  witness  that  they  grew  better  from  day  to  day,  were  at  last  com-* 
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pletelv  cared)  and  are  now  living  (except  one  or  two,  who  died  of  other 
disoraers)  to  attest  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  One  of  his  first  patients 
was  a  PartSf  named  Menucbehr^  who  had  come  from  Surat  to  this  city, 
and  had  fixed  his  abode  near  the  writer's  house:  he  was  so  cruelly 
afflicted  with  a  confirmed  lues^  here  called /ii^  Persian  Fircy  that  his  hands 
and  feet  were  entirely  ulcerated,  and  almost  corroded,  so  that  he  became 
am  object  of  disgust  and  abhorrence.  This  man  consulted  th^  writer  on 
•  kis  case,  the  state  of  which  he  disclosed  without  reserve.  Some  blood 
was  taken  from  him  on  the  same  day,  and  a  cathartic  administered  on  the 
next.  On  the  third  day  he  began  to  take  the  arsenic-fills y  and,  by  the 
blessing  of  Gody  the  virulence  of  his  disorder  abated  by  degrees,  until 
signs  of  retummg  health  appeared.  In  a  fortnight  his  recoveiy  was  com- 
plete, and  he  was  bathed,  according  td  the  practice  of  our  physicians. — 
cie  seemed  to  have  no  virus  left  in  his  blood,  and  none  has  been  since  per- 
ceived by  him. 

•  But  the  power  of  this  medicine  has  chiefly  been  tried  in  the  cure  of 
the  Ju%amy  as  the  word  is  pronounced  in  India ;  a  disorder  infecting  the 
whole  mass  of  blood,  and  thence  called  by  some,  Jisadi  kbun.  The  for- 
mer name  is  derived  from  an  Arabic  root  signifying,  in  general,  amputation^ 
maimingf  excision^  and  particularly,  the  truncation  or  erosion  of  the  fngers^ 
which  happens  in  the  last  stage  of  the  disease.  It  is  extremely  contagi-* 
ous ;  and,  for  that  reason,  the  prophet  said,  Ferru  mina'lmejdhumi  cama 
Uferru  mn^l  asadj  or,  *  Flee  from  a  person  afflicted  with  the  judham^ 

*  as  you.would  flee  from  a  lion.'  The  author  of  the  Bahhru'ljawahlry  or 
Sea  of  Pearlsy  ranks  it,  as  an  infectious  malady,  with  the  measksy  the  smalU 
foxy  and  the  plague.  It  is  also  hereditary ^  and,  in  that  respect,  classed  by 
medical  writers  with  the  gouty  the  consumption^  and  the  lohite  leprosy* 

A  commotT  cause  of  this  distemper  is  the  unwholesome  diet  of  the 
natives,  many  of  whom  are  accustomed,  after  eating  a  quantity  oi  fsh,  to 
swallow  copious  draughts  of  milk,  which  fail  not  to  cause  an  accuraula- 
don  of  yellow  and  black  bile,  which  mingles  itself  with  the  blood,  and 
comipts  it :  but  it  has  otlier  causes  ;  for  a  Brahmen^  who  had  never  tast- 
ed fish  in  his  life,  applied  lately  to  the  composer  of  this  essay,  and  appear- 
ed in  the  highest  degiee  affected  by  a  corruption  of  blood ;  which  he 
night  have  inherited,  or  acquired  by  other  means.  Those  whose  reli- 
gion permits  them  to  esLtbeef  are  often  exposed  to  the  danger  of  heating 
their  blood  intensely,  through  the  knavery  of  the  butchers  in  the  Bazar, 
who  fatten  their  calves  vnth  Bala<wer  ;  and  those  who  are  so  ill-ndvised 
as  to  Ukt provocatives  (a  folly  extremely  common  in  India)  at  first  are 
insensible  of  the  mischief;  but,  as  soon  as  the  increased  moisture  is  djs- 
liersed,  find  their  whole  mass  of  blood  inflamed,  and,  as  it  were,  adust; 
whence  arises  the  disorder  of  which  we  now  are  treating.  The  Persian^ 
or  venereal  fire,  generally  ends  in  this  malady ;  as  one  Devi  Prasad, 
lately  in  the  sei*vice  of  Nlr  Vanslttarty  and  some  others,  have  convinced  me, 
by  an  unre8er\'ed  account  of  their  several  cases. 

It  may  be  here  worth  while  to  report  a  remarkable  case,  which  was  * 
related  to  me  by  a  man  who  had  been  afflicted  with  the  ju%am   near  four 
years ;  befoie  which  time  he  had  been  disordered  with  the  Persian  fre  ; 
-.^nd,  having  closed  an  ulcer,  by  the  means  of 'a  strong  healing  plaster,  was 
attacked  by  a  violent  pain  in  his  joints.     On  this  he  applied  to  in  Cahirn^y 
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or  Hindu  physician^  who  gare  him  some  pills,  with  a  positive  assurance 
that  the  use  of  them  woul4  remove  his  pain  in  a  few  days  ;  and  in  a  few 
days  it  was,  in  fact,  wholly  removed ;  but,  a  very  short  time  after,  the 
symptoms  oithtjuzam  appeared,  which  continually  increased  to  such  a 
degree,  that  his  fingers  and  toes  were  on  the  point  of  dropping  off.  It 
was  afterwards  discovered,  that  the  pills  which  he  had  taken  were  made 
of  cinnabar,  a  common  preparation  of  the  ^fWttj,  the  heat  of  which  had 
£rst  stirred  the  hunlours  ;  which,  on  stopping  the  external  discharge,  had 
fallen  on  the  joints,  and  then  had  occasioned  a  quantity  of  adust  bile  to 
mix  itself  with  the  blood  and  infect  the  whole  mass. 

Of  this  dreadful  complaint,  however  caused,  the  first  symptoms  are  a 
numbness  and  redness  of  the  whole  body,  and  principally  of  the  face,  an 
impeded  hoarse  voice,  thin  hair,  and  even,  baldness,  offensive  perspiration 
and  breath,  and  whidows  on  the  nails.  The  cure  is  best  begun  with 
copious  bleeding,  and  cooling  drink,  such  as  a  decoction  of  the  nilufery  or 
Nymphea^  and  of  violets,  with  some  doses  of  manna  ;  after  which  stronger 
cathartics  must  be  administered.  But  no  remedy  has  proved  so  efHcacioaa 
as  the  pills  composed  of  arsenic  and  pepper  :  one  instance  of  their  effect 
inay  here  be  mentioned,  and  many  more  may  be  added  if  required. 

In  the  month  of  February,  in  the  year  just  mentioned,  one  Shaikh 
Rafnaxanif  who  then  was  an  upper-servant  to  the  Board  of  Revenue,  had 
eo  corrupt  a  m^ss  of  blood,  that  a  black  leprosy  of  his  joints  was  ap- 
proaching ;  and  most  of  his  limbs  began  to  be  ulcerated.  In  this  con^r 
dition  he  applied  to  the  wiiter,  and  requested  immediate  assistance. — ■- 
Though  the  disordered  state  pf  his  blood  was  evident  on  inspection,  and 
required  no  particular  declaration  of  it,  yet  many  questions  were  put  to 
him  ;  and  it  was  clear,  from  his  answers,  that  he  had  a  confirmed  ju%am  ,• 
he  then  lost  a  great  deal  of  blood ;  and,  after  due  preparation,  took  the 
arsenic-pills.  After  the  first  week  his  malady  seemed  alleviated ;  in  the 
second  it  was  considerably  diminished  ;  and,  in  the  third,  so  entirely  re- 
moved, that  the  patient  went  into  the  bath  pf  health,  as  a  token  that  he  ne 
longer  needed  a  physician. 
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Recount  of  an  Indi(in  J^emedif  for  the  Tape-Worm*     Py  Francis 
Buchanan,  M.  D.  Surgeon  on  the  Bengal  Establishment.    ' 

THE  original  native  receipt  for  removing  the  tape-worm,  as  com^ 
municated  to  me  by  Mr  Alexander  Russel,  was  as  follows  ; 
The  fresh  rind  of  the  pomegranate  root,  one  paon  j;  water, 
one  seer  and  a  half;  make  a  decoction,  by  boiling  down  to  one 
5eer.     Seca  Dana,  Fulas  Papara,  each  half  a  rupee  weight,  form<(» 
ed  into  a  powden   A  little  sugar  is  to^be  first  t^ken  into  the  mouth, 

then 
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tiien  the  powder,  and  afterwards  a  tea-cupful  of  the  decoction 
awhile  warm,  repeating  this  at  short  intervals,  until  the  whole  i$ 
consumed.     The  eflFect  is  vomiting  and  purging. 

The  Pulas  Papara  is  the  seed  of  the  Plaso  of  the  Hortus 
Malabaricus,  or  the  Erythfina  Monosperma  of  the  Encyclopedic 
Methodique.  The  Seca  Dana  is  the  seed  of  the  Convolvulus  Nil, 
and  is  used  as  a  purgative  bj  the  native  practitioners.  The  half 
^•upee  weighs  very  nearly  5  iss.  The  paon  of  fresh  pomegranate 
bark,  weighs  nearly  lb  ss. ;  and  the  seer  of  water,  measures  near- 
ly two  pints. 

The  decoction  seems  to  be  the  most  active  part  of  the  prescrip- 
tion, as  the  seed  of  the  Plaso  belongs  to  the  f amity  of  the  Legu^ 
fninos£i  which  .are  rather  inert ;  and  the  Convolvulus  seed  is  but 
a  weak  purgative.  A  gentleman  was  entirely  cured  by  a  decoc- 
tion of  5  iv.  of  the  bark  of  pomegranate  root,  boiled  in  two  cup- 
fuls  of  water  to  one  half  the  quantity.  He  took  orie  half  of  the 
jdecoction  gradually,  and  the  remainder  at  once^  This  occasione4 
sickness  and  vomitings     The  powder  was  in  this  case  omitted. 

I  hare  seen  two  species  of  tsenia  expeikd  by  this  medicine* 
One  seems  to  be  ;fche  solium^  but  each  joint  has  three  longitudinal  ^ 
ribs  on  one  side,  which  I  do  not  see  mentioned  in  the  descriptions 
of  this  animal.  The  other  kind  has  not  been  described  by  any 
author  in  my  possession.  The  joints  are  wider  than  their  length, 
and  have  each  one  marginal  pore.  I  have  not  seen  the  head  or 
tail. 

Mr  Russel,  Mr  Shoolbred,  and  I,  have  given  the  medicine  in 
^veral  cases  ^  and  in  non.e  has  it  failed. 


The  following  is  a  case  of  a  man  treated  by  me  exactly  accord- 
ing to  the  original  prescription^ 

14.  Feb.  1805^  Daniel  Smith,  a  musician  in  the  Governor- 
General's  band,  a  strong,  young  European,  has  for  six  weeks  had  a 
sense  of  great  weight  and  uneasiness  in  his  abdomen,  with  an  un- 
usual appetite,  and  constant  craving  for  food.  During  the  same 
time,  he  has  observed  single  joints  of  a  tape-worm  in  his  stools. 
He  took  the  medicines  exactly  as  prescribed  by  the  native  receipt. 

15.  After  taking  the  medicines  was  sick  and  faint  j  and  had 
rfiree  stools,  in  which  he  observed  a  piece  of  the  worm,  about  a 
yard  and  a  half  in  length. 

16.  Repeated  the  medicines. 

17.  Was  very  sick  and  faint  after  the  medicines,  which  purged 
liim  ten  or  twelve  times,  but  brought  away  no  worm. 

I  had  occasion  to  see  this  man  daily,  until  February  1806,  and 
know  that,  during  that  interval,  he  had  no  retuni  of  his  com- 
plaint 

'     s*  Tli.e 
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The  quantity  of  medicine  contained  in  the  native  prescription 
16  evidently  too  strong  for  weak  persons^  as  Smith  was  a  remark- 
ably stoiit  man. 

Calcutta^  l^th  Feb.  1805, 
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Case  of  Stricture  of  the  Uretlira^  followed  by  extensive  Gangrene  oftlie 
.    Scrotum  and  Perinaum.    By  Mr  C.  Anderson^  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons^  Edinburgh. 

8,  Feb.  1806. — Luke  West,  a  pilot,  52  years  of  age,  about 
seven  days  ago,  complained  of  cold  fits  with  rigour,  succeeded 
by  heat,  though  without  any  perspiration  \  irregular  as  to  their 
'appearance ;  and  which  generally  attacked  him  twice  in  24  hours. 
He  took  bark,  which,  in  a  few  days,  put  a  stop  to  these  symptoms. 

Soon  after  this  left  him,  he  observed  a  slight  swelling  of  the 
prepuce,  and  imagining  it  to  arise  from  a  recent  venereal  infec- 
tion, he  applied  to  Mr  P.,  who  gave  him  mercurial  medicines, 
in  the  use  of  which  he  has  persisted  for  three  days. 

For  several  years  he  has  laboured  under  a  difficulty  of  passing 
ilrine,  arising  from  strictures  in  the  urethra,  the  effect  of  old 
venereal  complaints ;  for  these  he  had  frequently  used  bougies, 
and  a  variety  of  other  medicines,  which  only  alleviated  his  com- 
plaints ;  the  urine  always  flowing  in  a  diminished  stream,  and 
at  times  attended  with  considerable  pain,  which  was  much  ag- 
gravated about  the  time  the  shivering  fits  commenced ;  he  this 
morning  complained,  for  the  first  time,  of  an  unusual  enlargement 
of  the  scrotum,  which,  in  the  evening,  was  much  distended, 
and  very  red ;  he  had  made  little  water  all  day,  and  that  with 
much  pain ;  the  swelling  occupied  both  sides  of  the  scrotum, 
which  was  very  hard  and  tense,  and  extended  up  to  the  root  of 
the  penis  ;  there  was  also  some  little  redness  of  the  perinaeum. 

Several  long  scarifications  were  made  in  the  scrotum,  from 
which  there  distilled  a  great  quantity  of  urine,  tinged  with  the 
blood  from  the  incisions.  In  ^  short  time  the  size  of  the  swelling 
was  diminished,  and  the  scrotum  pitted  on  pressure,  which  was 
not  the  case  before ;  the  whole  cellular  substance  being  so  com- 
pletely injected  with  urine,  that  it  could  not  be  made  to  pass  from 
the  cells  into  others.  The  mercurial  medicines  were  disconti*- 
nued )  he  ggt  bark  and  a  dose  of  opium  at  bed-time^ 

9. 
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9*  Has  passed  a  tolerably  quiet  night ;  the  swelling  of  the 
scrotum  is  much  diminished ;  the  redness  continues  muclF  the 
same ;  there  is  a  considerable  portion,  at  the  inferior  part  of  the 
right  side  of  the  scrotum,  (which  was  most  swelled)  in  a  gangre- 
nous state.  The  redness'  extends  to  the  perineum,  which  is 
much  swelled  s  and  near  the  tuberosity  of  the  right  ischium  is 
pointing,  though  in  a  gangrenous  state. 

As  all  the  bad  symptoms  proceeded  from  the  urine  getting  in- 
to the  cellular  substance,  I  was  anxious  to  pass  a  small  catheter 
to  prevent  any  further  injection  of  it.  A  small  sized  one  could 
only  be  passed  down  to  about  the  bulbous  part  of  the  urethra, 
vrhich  gave  considerable  pain ;  and,  on  being  withdrawn,  a  few 
drops  of  blood  followed.  The  abscess  in  the  perinseum  was  freely 
opened  ;  the  finger  introduced  discovered  all  the  parts  about  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  \  the  prostate  gland  was  enlarged  and  hard  \ 
but  being  anxious  to  introduce  the  catheter,  another  attempt  was 
made,  with  more  success  *,  the  instrument  could  be  felt  all  along^ 
the  canal  of  the  urethra  through  its  substance,  and  at  no  part* « 
bare,  which  gave  hopes  that  the  opening  in  the  urethra  might  be 
very  minute,  and  afforded  a  prospect  of  healing.  Dr  Kellie,  to 
irhose  friendly  assistance  I  am  much  indebted,  kept  his  finger  on 
the  point  of  the  catheter  \  and,  after  some  time,  it  got  into  the 
.bladder,  by  his  lifting  up  the  point  of  the  instrument,  and  there 
was  immediately  discnarged  a  considerable  quantity  of  urine,  of  a 
▼ery  high  colour  j  the  catheter  was  allowed  to  remain  in,  and  he 
got  gr.  1  of  opium ;  some  more  scarifications  were  made  in  the 
scrotum,  those  made  last  night  having  nearly  healed. 

In  the  evening  I  found,  to  my.  great  mortification,  that  he  had 
withdrawn  the  catheter,  probably  in  consequence  of  its  irritation, 
and  a  frequent  desire  to  make  water,  though  he  strenuously  as- 
serts, that  it  slipt  out  whilst  he  was  asleep ;  the  scarifications 
discharge  well. 

10.  Had  a  good  night;  passed  water  very  freely  by  urethra, 
and  says  none  came  by  the  wound ;  the  redness  and  swelling  of 
the  scrotum  are  rather  diminished  \  the  gangrenous  spot  is  well 
defined,  and  has  not  increased ;  pulse  about  100,  rather  small, 
and  intermits  every  third  stroke,  very  regularly,  which  it  has  done 
for  two  days ;  tongue  moist,  but  a  little  furred ;  no  head-ach  ; 
little  thirst ;  belly  regular  ;  continues  the  bark  and  wine. 

1 1  •  Swelling  of  the  scrotum  is  much  diminished  ;  the  slough 
begins  to  separate  at  some  parts ;  scarifications  were  made  into 
it ;  the  wound  in  the  perinaeum  discharges  very  fetid  matter, 
and  the^  bottom  of  it  is  sloughy  ;  edges  look  red  and  healthy  ; 
tongue  and  belly  as  yesterday ;  pulsQ  firmer,  though  it  still  in-. 
texmits. 
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12.  The  slough  was  carefully  removed  by  dissection  ;  testicle 
barer;  edges  of  sore  look  healthy  ;  a  small  opening  in  tlie  upper 
part  of  the  scrotum  communicated  with  the  larger  ;  the  bridge  was 
divided-,  pulserather  firmer,  though  intermitting;  tongue  moist  J 
the  sore  in  perinxo  is  sloughy  at  the  bottom  ;  in  passing  urine,  a 
Email  quantity  comes  by  the  wound ;  takes  an  ounce  of  pulv. 
cinchon.  in  2'!' hours;  body  rather  loose  ;  two  stools  i  to  take  less 
bark  ;  opium  at  bed-time. 

13.  Sore  of  scrotum  looks  much  cleaner,  and  begins  to  dis- 
charge good  pus;  that  in  perinsuum  is  still  black  and  sloughing  ; 
says  that  more  urine  come*  by  the  wound  when  he  makes  water; 
pulse  fuller,  and  regular ;  ate  some  betf-steak  yesterday  without 
any  inconvenience,  and  had  a  tolerable  night;  tongue  moist; 
belly  regular  ;  takes  his  bark  regularly. 

l*.  Sore  looks  healthy  about  edges;  sloughy  at  the  bottom; 
most  of  urine  comes  by  the  wound  ;  pulse  small,  bO  ;  tongue  a 
little  furred  ;  belly  regular. 

15.  Much  as  yesterday  ;  continues  bark  and  wine. 

16.  Has  had  a  restless  uight ;  pulse  very  small  and  feeble,  but 
Tegular ;  all  the  urine  now  comes  by  the  wound ;  two  motions  ; 
xather  loose  ;  took  one  grain  of  opium  in  morning  ;  two  grains  at 
bed-time  5  has  taken  a  bottle  of  wine  in  2*  hours;  continues 
bail,  Tlie  sore  on  scrotum  looks  more  healthy,  the  cellular  sub- 
stance of  it  is  completely  destroyed ;  and  this  wound  communi- 
cates with  tliat  of  the  perinceum ;  the  two  wounds  were  made 
into  one,  by  dividing  a  bridge  of  integuments. 

17.  Has  passed  a  quieter  night,  though  he  did  not  steep  much  ; 
pulse  84,  still  irregular,  though  not  so  feeble  ;  all  the  gangrened 
cellular  substance,  except  a  very  little  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
perinxum,  is  now  removed  j  the  bottom  of  the  wound  looks 
sound  and  healthy,  and  red  granulations  begin  to  spring  from  all 
parts  of  it ;  urine  observed  to  flow  from  three  diflerent  points  ;  one 
stool  since  yesterday ;  tongue  moist,  but  a  very  little  foul ;  to  con- 
tinue opium,  bark,  and  wine  j  of  the  first  he  takes  one  grain  in 
forenoon,  and  two  at  bed-time ;  a  little  beef-steak  for  dinner,  and 
a  draught  of  porter. 

19.  Sore  looks  clean  and  healthy;  discharges  pus  of  a  good 
appearance ;  at  the  superior  part  of  the  perinseum,  as  well  as  at 
the  inferior,  it  is  still  a  little  sloughy;  passes  urine  all  by  the 
wound,  without  any  difficulty,  or  even  smarting;  wound  granu- 
lates ;  that  of  scrotum  very  florid  j  pulse  8+,  intermits  at  times  ; 
belly  rather  costive  omitted  the  opium  ;  continues  bark  ;  to  take 
9  ij.  of  p.  jal.  comp.  in  the  afteniooDj  thinks  a  little  urine  came 
•by  urethra  ;  tongue  moist. 
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20.  Tolerable  night ;  laxative  gave  one  motion,  though  cos- 
tive ;  pulse  80,  of  tolerable  strength  ;  a  flexible  metallic  bougie, 
perforated  and  bent  into  the  form  of  catheter,  was  this  morning 
introduced  into  the  bladder  without  any  great  difficulty  j  at 
times  it  met  with  some  obstruction,  but,  on  resting  for  a  second 
or  two,  it  easily  was  made  to  advance ;  occasioned  a  slight 
spasmodic  afiection  of  urethra,  in  consequence  of  mechanical  irri* 
tation  of  the  catheter  j  about  six  ounces  of  urine  were  evacuated;  the 
instrument  was  allowed  to  remain,  to  prevent  the  urine  flowing 
through  the  erosion  of  the  urethra,  which,  by  passing  over  new  gra* 
nulations,  would  render  them  callous,  and  thereby  prevent  the  heal- 
ing of  the  wound,  and  form  troublesome  fistulse.  To  allay  the 
irritation,  he  got  one  grain  of  opium ;  to  take  less  wine,  and  drink 
porter ;  the  bottom  of  wound  is  of  a  florid  red  colour ;  in  it  the 
following  parts  are  easily  traced,  bulbous  part  of  urethra,  cover- 
ed with  the  accelerator  urinse  muscle  of  right  side  \  the  urethra, 
running  between  it  and  muscle  of  the  other  side,  could  be  felt  dis- 
tinctly with  the  point  of  the  finger,  distended  with  the  catheter  j 
the  transversalis  perinaei,  also  of  the  right  side. 

21.  Has  had  a  quiet  night,  and  suffered  no  inconvenience  from 
the  catheter;  pain  subsided  soon  after  taking  the  opium;  has 
passed  urine  frequently  through  the  instrument,  and  none  comes 
by  the  wound ;  pulse  and  tongue  much  as  usual,  for  these  some 
days ;  belly  bound ;  the  laxative  powder  was  repeated  this  morn- 
ing, which  gave  a  motion  towards  mid-day ;  takes  beef-steak  with 
porter,  for  dinner. 

22.  Has  passed  a  quiet  night,  though  with  but  little  sleep  ; 
wound  looks  well ;  no  inconvenience  from  the  catheter,  through 
which  he  makes  water  easily,  and  whenever  the  desire  of  evacu- 
ating the  bladder  comes  on ;  pulse  still  feeble  and  irregular,  beat- 
ing 84f  times  in  a  minute,  with  an  intermission  at  the  end  of  every 
third  pulsation ;  tongue  moist,  still  a  little  foul ;  no  head-ach ; 
appetite  good ;  to  omit  the  opium  in  the  evening,  as  he  complains 
pf  being  costive. 

24.  Every  thing  goes  on  well ;  ulcer  quite  clean,  and  dis- 
charge good  ;  feels  no  inconvenience  in  wearing  the  catheter,  ex- 
cept from  the  length,  which  projects  a  good  deal  beyond  ex- 
tremity of  penis ;  passes  his  urine  without  any  pain ;  none  comes 
\>y  wound  ;  in  expelling  the  last  drops,  however,  he  feels  a  desire 
as  if  to  void  more ;  as  this  arises  from  the  irritation  of  instru- 
ment on  cervix  vesicae,  he  was  directed  to  desist  from  pressing ; 
whilst  the  urine  still  flows  in  a  stream,  to  cork  the  catheter,  and 
turn  on  his  back ;  by  this,  the  small  quantity  of  urine  which  re- 
mains will  prevent  the  collapse  of  the  bladder  on  the  instrument j 
by  distending  tjhe  lower  part  of  it. 
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S5,  This  he  has  now  practised  for  two  days,  and  finds  tlie  un- 
easiness produced  in  expelling  the  last  drops  of  urine,  together 
with  the  great  desire  to  continue  expelling  it,  to  have  diminished 
very  much. 

March  3.  The  wound  in  the  perinieum  has  filled  up  very 
much,  though,  at  the  iower  part,  it  is  still  very  deep  :  but  all  of 
it  looks  clean  and  very  healthy.  The  sore  in  the  scrotum  is  now 
Jevel  with  skin,  and  begins  to  cicatrize;  pulse  80,  and  full,  though 
at  times  irregular ;  tongue  clean  and  moist ;  belly  natural  j  ap- 
petite good ;  and  sleeps  well  j  though,  till  last  night,  he  has  ge- 
nerally taken  a  dose  of  opium,  having  found,  by  experience,  that 
it  was  requisite. — Last  night,  however,  he  slept  well  withput 
any  ;  has  sat  up  a  little,  though  he  is  so  much  reduced,  that,  if  he 
continues  long  in  the  erect  posture,  he  feels  faint,  and  becomes 
so  fatigued,  that  he  is  obliged  to  lie  down  in  bed.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  cure  goes  on  as  well  as  could  be  expected)  consider- 
ing him  to  be  a  man  of  an  emaciated  habit,  and  debilitated  con- 
stitution.  The  wound  looks  very  healthy ;  and  that  part  of  it 
W-luch  is  incarnated  looks  sound  and  firm,  and  discharges  very 
little  matter ;  the  sore,  however,  is  dressed  morning  and  evening. 
He  continues  to  take  a  dose  of  Peruvian  bark,  four  times  a-day  j 
to  drink  half  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  a  bottle  of  porter,  every  day  y 
and  makes  a  good  dinner  of  beef-steak,  or  roasted  meat,  &c. 

6.  Every  thing  continues  to  wear  a  favourable  aspect.  T]ie 
catheter  was  withdrawn  this  morning,  having  been  worn  exactly 
fourteen  days ;  pulse,  tongue,  and  beily,  are  much  as  formerly. 

7.  Continues  well ;  has  made  water  four  times  since  yesterday 
morning,  which  flows  easily  through  the  uretlira,  in  a  larger 
stream  than  for  seven  years  past,  without  pain  or  difficulty,  and 
none  comes  away  by  the  wound  ;  he  passed  a  better  night  than 
since  he  was  ill,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  catheter  having  been 
jemoved,  although  he  esperienced  no  great  uneasiness  from  it 
during  the  time  it  remained  in  the  bladder. 

10.  The  urine  continues  to  be  passed  freely  through  the  ure- 
thra ;  the  wound  to  look  healthy  and  to  cicatrize.  When  the 
urine  has  cooled,  and  remained  some  time  in  the  vessel,  there  is 
a  slight  deposition  of  glairy  matter.  He  was  put  upon  the  use 
of  uva  ursi,  of  which  he  is  to  take  5  ss.  three  times  a-day. 

20.  Every  thing  continues  to  go  on  well.  The  sediment  in  the 
urine  is  rather  less  in  quantity  since  taking  the  uva  ursi ',  con- 
tinue. 

April  ."i.  Sore  nearly  healed  up,  except  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  perinKum  ;  urine  is  passed  without  any  pain  or  difficulty. 
The  quantity  of  sediment  in  tJie  urine  is  nearly  the  same  as  it 
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has  been  for  some  time ;  is  able  to  walk  about  his  room ;  and 
gains  strength  daily. 

20.  The  sore  is  nearly  all  cicatrized ;  one  small  part  in  the 
centre,  and  another  at  the  lower  part  is  still  a  little  tender ;  urine 
passed  easily ;  the  sediment  has  been  nearly  the  same  in  quan- 
tity for  some  weeks ;  has  taken  the  uva  ursi  regularly  \  but  aa 
there  is  no  change,  it  is  discontinued. 

May  3.  As  the  quantity  of  sediment  in  his  urine  has  increase 
ed  since  leaving  off  the  uva  ursi,  he  has  begun  it  again ;  for  a 
few  days,  he  took  %  ij.  for  a  dose,  but  this  day  5  j. 

10.  Continues  to  take  uva  ursi,  and  the  sediment  in  his  urine 
is  in  less  quantity ;  he  now  walks  about ;  discharges  his  urine 
freely,  without  any  harm  or  difficulty,  and  considers  himself  iH 
perfect  health. 

Leith,  1806. 
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On  the  Application  of  Galvanism  in  the  Cure  of  Diseases.  By  An-» 
THONY  Mqngiardini,  M.  D.  Member  of  the  Italian  Nation- 
al Institute  *• 
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EFORE  speaking  of  Galvanism,  and  of  the  reasons  which  in- 
duced me  to  make  some  experiments  with  the  Pile  of  Vol- 
ta,  I  do  not  think  it  superfluous  to  premise  some  observations 
on  medical  electricity,  and  to  relate  some  experiments  made  with 
an  excellent  machine  of  Nairn.  In  this  manner,  I  shall  be  bet- 
ter able  to  compare  the  effects  of  electricity  with  those  of  gal- 
vanism, and  to  discover  if  the  fluid  which  circulates  in  both  ma- 
chines be  the  same. 

Seven  patients  were  treated  with  electricity.    The  first  a 

{)riest,  suffered  under  chronic  ophthalmia,  and  a  very  copious  invo-  ' 
untary  discharge  of  tears,  occasioned,  not  so  much  by  any  stric-^ ' 
lure  on  the  lachrymal  duct,  as  by  the  quantity  of  fluid  spread  - 
over  the  albupnea  and  tarsi.  Two  complained  qf  obstinate  deafw  • 
ness  \  one  a  lady^  40  years  of  age,  and  the  other,  a  young  man 
of  twenty-five.  The  fourth  was  a  friar,  paralytic,  in  the  right 
leg  and  tnigh,  from  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.    The  fifth,  a  chlorotic 

girl* 
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girl,  whose  menses  were  suppressed  in  consequence  of  a  sudden 
alann.  The  sixth,  a  lady  of  SO,  aflected  by  an  obstinate  sciatica, 
for  which  she  had  consulted  the  moat  celebrated  physicians  in 
vain.  The  seventh,  a  young  man  of  30,  who  suffered  from  ex- 
cruciating pains  in  the  left  temple,  extending  to  the  ear,  cheek, 
and  teeth  of  tiie  same  side. 

Iq  these  cases,  I  indiscriminately  used  tlie  bath,  sparks,  and 
shock,  but  always  took  care,  in  employing  the  latter,  to  direct 
it  through  the  whole  affected  part.  I  also  preferred,  in  most 
cases,  tlie  positive  to  the  negative  electricity,  although  in  the  re- 
Gults  I  did  not  see  much  difference  between  tbem. 

The  priest  was  cured  of  bis  ophthalmia,  but  his  eyes  still  conti- 
nue to  water.  One  of  tlic  deaf  patients  gained  notliing,  the  other, 
after  some  time,  recovered  his  hearing,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
had  a  spitting  of  blood,  to  which,  perhaps,  his  cure  may  be  ascrib- 
ed. The  advantage  which  tlie  paralytic  friar  derived  was  mo- 
mentary ;  and  there  was  no  obvious  effect  produced  in  the  chloro- 
tic  girl.  I  had  the  greatest  hopes  of  the  lady  suffering  under 
sciatica;  since,  after  its  first  application,  perspiration  appeared  on 
the  affected  part,  which  it  had  not  done  for  many  years  ;  but  al- 
though it  was  long  persisted  in,  no  other  effects  could  be  per- 
ceived, and  the  lady  continues  to  live  in  the  same  miserable  state 
in  which  I  left  her.  The  young  man,  with  paitjs  in  his  head,  ex- 
perienced the  greatest  relief;  but,  while  he  was  using  electricity, 
a  tumor  grew  on  his  neck,  which  suppurated  very  quickly,  and 
continued  long  to  discharge  a  very  fetid  pus. 

The  first  consequence  which  I  drew  from  my  experiments 
was,  tliat,  in  many  diseases,  and  even  in  those  in  which  its  use 
has  been  so  much  vaunted  by  aomcj  electricity  caimot  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sovereign,  or  even  as  a  powerful,  remedy.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  effects  which  I  have  constantly  seen  from  the  ap- 
plication of  electricity  to  the  human  body. 

1.  The  part  electrified,  whether  positively  or  negatively,  feels 
a  pain  resembling  slight  scalding. 

2.  The  sensibility  of  the  part  electrified  is  increased,  and  some- 
times to  such  a  degree,  after  shocks  or  strong  sparks,  tliat  the  ap- 
plicatiDn  of  any  stimulus,  even  the  awa  slectfica^  becomes  insuf- 
ferable. 

3.  The  skin  becomes  r?d,  and  there  is  a  greater  flow  of  fluid* 
to  the  electrified  pajt ;  hence  arise  bullae  and  true  phlyctens. 

4'.  The  electrified  parts  move  more  easily,  unless  the  sparks  or 
shocks  have  been  too  long  eontinui^d,  in  which  case,  they  are  suc- 
ceeded by  greater  debility. 

5.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  ia  accelerated,  and  the  secre- 
tions seem  to  be  hicrciijed. 
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6.  After  long  electrization,  the  mental  functions  seem  to  SU& 
fer  in  their  energy ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  cure  by  electricity^ 
bead-ach  and  vertigo  do  not  uncommonly  occur. 

Galvanism  was  tried  in  two  cases  of  panlysis  of  the  arms;  in 
one  of  paralysis  of  the  cheek,  in  a  chlorotic  woman;  in  one  case 
of  amaurosis,  in  an  obstinate  ophthalmia ;  and,  finally,  in  many 
who  were  bom  deaf  and  dumb.  With  this  view,  I  indiscrimi- 
nately made  u^e  of  the  metallic  pile,  and  the  corona  di  tazzi, 
which  I  even  carried  the  length  of  eighty  cups.  I  applied  it  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  patients  experienced  the  shock  from  these 
machines  very  frequently,  and  for  a  great  length  of  time.  I 
also  made  it  pass  through  the  whole  of  the  diseased  part,  by  meant 
of  conductors  or  chains  Connected  with  two  poles.  I  sometimes 
took  occasion  to  observe  the  action  of  the  muscles,  to  which  a 
metallic  point  was  applied,  while  the  body  of  the  patient  was 
connected  with  the  odier  pole.  Sometimes  I  bathed  the  part 
with  a  salixle  solution,  which  doubled  the  effect ;  and  at  other 
times  I  armed  it  with  a  metallic  phte^  which  increased  it  to  a 
still  greater  degree. 

One  of  the  paralytic  patients,  in  the  first  trials  on  hi^  arm,  ac» 
quired  such  advantage,  that  I  entertained  some  hopes  of  curing 
him ;  but  although  he  has  continued  to  be  slightly  relieved,  in  the 
sequel  he  has  not  derived  any  benefit  from  a  very  long  trial  of 
both  machines.  The  second  case  of  paralysis,  it  is  true,  was  of  a 
▼ery  inveterate  nature,  but  the  galvanism  did  not  produce  evea 
the  slightest  effect.  The  case  of  paralysis  of  the  cheek  was  more 
sensibly  affected  by  this  method  of  cure ;  for,  although  it  cannot 
be  said  to  be  perfectly  removed  in  every  respect,  it  approaches  very 
near  to  a  total  recovery.  The  chlorotic  lady>  who  had  the  shocks 
passed  through  her  pelvis,  from  the  right  to  the  left  side,  did  not 
derive,  from  this  treatment^  the  smallest  benefit.  On  the  contrary, 
she  experienced  head-ach  '  and  giddiness,  to  which  she  had  not 
been  subject.  It  appeared,  as  if  the  blind  patient  began  to  feet 
the  influence  of  galvanism  applied  to  the  supra-orbital  nerve  i 
the  iris  began  to  contract ;  and,  lastly,  during  the  experiment, 
he  saw  objects  which  before  were  invisible  to  him»  But  I  must 
confess  ingenuously,  that  these  good  effects  were  not  durable,  per- 
haps from  not  having  continued  the  experiments  sufiiciently  long.. 
I  am  sorry  to  report  the  same  thing  of  the  ophthalmic  patient, 
who  is,  however,  about  to  make  another  trial  of  this  method  of 
cure,  with  which  he  was  tolerably  well  satisfied.  Lastly,  among 
all  the  different  deaf  people,  whom  I  treated  by  transmitting  the 
galvanic  fluid  from  one  ear  to  the  other,  there  were  scarcely  any 
who  derived  the  slightest  advantage.  They  all  suffered  very  vic- 
lent  shocks  for  a  long  timc>  siud^  after  the  experiment^  almost  all 
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of  them  felt  a  certain  murmuring  in  the  ears,  which  gave  me 
flattering  hopes  of  their  recovery.  But  I  must  candidly  confess 
that  these  unfortunate  people  all  continue  in  their  original  state. 

Such  are  the  results  of  my  medical  experiments,  but  not  the 
general  effects  of  the  application  of  galvanism  to  the  animal  ma- 
chine. To  these  it  is  proper  to  attend,  in  endeavouring  to  learn 
the  laws  which  regulate  it  ;  to  discover,  if  possible,  its  na- 
ture ;  and  to  extend  its  use  in  those  diseases  in  which  it  may  be 
indicated  according  to  a  rational  theory.  I  enter  upon  tliis  sub- 
ject the  more  willingly,  that  I  think  an  abundant  harvest  may  be 
gathered  from  the  first  experiments  which  have  arisen  from  the 
science  of  galvanism. 

1.  That  part  of  the  skin  to  which  it  is  applied  experiences  2 
heat  or  irritation,  equal  to  that  of  a  slight  scald;  becomes  red, 
swells,  and  remains  for  sometime  pained,  when  the  fluid  continues 
to  be  discharged  on  the  same  spot.  Where  the  skin  is  more  deli- 
cate, its  effects  are  more  sensible ;  hence,  the  application  of  gal- 
vanism on  the  hand  makes  less  impression  than  on  the  face,  on 
rfie  face  than  on  the  lip,  &c. ;  and  where  it  is  least  sensible,  it  re- 
sembles a  sensation  of  creeping,  rather  than  a  puncture.  The 
hair  of  the  body,  as  well  as  of  the  head,  deadens  its  effects  ;  and 
excoriation  increases  it,  so  as  to  render  it  insupportable. 

2.  The  muscies, beneath  the  part  galvanized,  contract,  and  that 
repeatedly,  on  the  mere  approximation  of  the  metallic  point, — 
The  contraction  is  not,  however,  always  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  pain  felt  by  the  patient.  It  is  even  not  rare  to  induce  the 
contraction  without  the  sensation,  and  vice  versa.  Besides,  it  is 
not  only  the  muscles  immediately  below  the  part  galvanized  which 
contract ;  it  sometimes  happens  that,  after  having  galvanized  the 
fore-arm  for  half  an  hour,  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  hand  con- 
tract remarkably. 

3.  Bydrawing  the  conductoralong  the  course  of  any  large  nerve, 
the  contractions  of  the  muscles  are  greater,  although  the  local  pain 
ts  not  increased.  Sometimes,  however,  all  the  effects  of  galvan- 
ism cease  instantaneously,  and  reappear  again,  with  greater  energy, 
without  any  change  of  circumstances.  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  proceeds  from  any  thing  in  the  apparatus,  or,  which  is  more 
probable,  is  owing  to  the  irritable  fibre,  which,  according  to  the 
laws  of  Fontana,  needs  some  repose  to  renew  its  contractions,  noV- 
withstanding  the  continuance  of  the  stimulus.  In  fact,  with  the 
pile  the  decomposition  of  water  is  uninterrupted,  which  would 
rather  lead  us  to  ascribe  the  phenomenon  in  question  to  the  law* 
(if  the  animal  economy. 

4.  Thp  redness  and  swelling  of  the  skin,  when  long  galvaniz- 
ed, sometimes  degenerates  ii)to  sinail  blisters,  like  those  arising 
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from  scalds.  Thjer^  appears,  in  fact^  some  red  points^  like  the 
bites  of  fleas  or  gnats,  in  which,  when  examined  with  a  lens, 
the  epidermis  appears  raised,  and  covering  a  small  quantity  of  a 
yellow  fluid,  which  is  afterwards  reabsorbed,  or  dries  up  and 
leaves  a  very  slight  eschar. 

5.  The  pulse  is  accelerated  under  the  use  of  galvanism,  at  a 
medium,  five  beats  in  a  minute.  With  the  quickness  of  the  pulse, 
the  secretions,  especially  those  of  perspiration  and  urine,  are  in- 
creased. 

6.  After  these  experiments,  there  remains  a  greater  degree  of 
sensibility  in  the  part,  as  well  as  a  greater  facility  oJF  motion  ; 
but  these  effects  are  very  transient.  I  cannot  exactly  decide  how 
long  they  lasted  in  my  first  experiments,  as  they  varied,  in  some 
being  only  half  an  hour,  in  others  half  a  day. 

7.  After  galvanism  has  been  long  applied,  especially  if  to  the 
Lead,  vertigo,  headachy  Watchfulness,  and  sometimes  general  lan- 
guor, particularly  of  the  limbs,  are  induced.  I  even  do  not  doubt 
that  fever  itiselfj  and  convulsions,  might  be  brought  oft  by  persist- 
ing in  its  application. 

.  8.  Galvanism  disp<5ses  bodies  to  putrefaction.  Muscular  fibres^ 
blood,  urine,  and  bile,  when  galvanized,  became  putrid  sooner 
than  the  same  substances  not  galvanized.  I  must  confess  my 
surprise,  that  the  opposite  has  been  maintained  by  the  celebrated 
Dr  Fowler,  who,  speaking  of  thfe  differences  between  electricity 
and  galvanism^  has  said^  that  the  former  disposes  bodies  to  cor- 
rupt, while  the  latter  preserves  them.  I  cannot  quote  a  great 
number  of  experiments  in  opposition  to  this  philosopher,  but  those 
I  have  made  were  exact  and  precise.  Perhaps,  the  longer  or 
shorter  application  of  galvanism  to  the  above-mentioned  sub- 
stances, may  have  contributed  to  vary  the  effects*  But  I  shall 
examine  this  subject  on  another  occasion. 

9.  With  regard  to  both  machines  of  Volta,-  I  have  observed 
no  notable  difference,  in  their  effects  on  the  human  body,  between 
the  positive  and  negative  poles  ;  but  I  must  not  omit  to  mention, 
that  many^  who  have  tried  both,  have  found  the  shock  and  burn- 
ing most  intense  from  the  negative  pole* 

These  are  the  real  and  genuine  effects  of  galvanism,  as  ob- 
served by  me,  on  many  patients,  and  a  very  great  number  of  per- 
sons in  health.  I  have  consulted  nature,  and  these  are  her 
answers.  .  Is  it  not  evident,  that  the  cflFects  of  galvanism,  ap- 
plied to  the  animal  machine,  are  the  same  with  those  of  elec- 
tricity ?  "We  have  observed  the  same  sensations,*  the  same  con- 
tractions,  the  same  inflammation  of  the  skin,  the  same  accelera- 
tion of  the  pulse,  the  same  increase  of  secretions,  a  greater  hIo- 
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gree  of  sensibility,  a  greater  facility  of  motion,  and  nearly  the 
same  success  in  the  cure  of  disease. 
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Sepoti  cf  the  Midica!  Faeulfy  of  Kiel,  to  tJie  Rat/al  German  Chan- 
cery of  Copenlmgen,  relative  to  tJie  Cow-j>ok  in  the  Dulchies  of 
Sehiejivig  and  Holiiein  *• 

np'HE  Medical  Faculty,  having,  after  repeated  solicitations,  at 
-*-  last  received  a  certain  number  of  replies  to  the  memorial 
lent  by  them  to  all  the  district — and  other  physicians  of  the  dut- 
chies  and  neighbouring  provinces,  especially  the  circle  of  Eutin, 
and  circulated  still  more  generally  by  the  care  of  the  Chancery, 
finds  itself  now  able  to  present  a  report  on  that  subject,  and  to 
lay  before  the  Chancery  some  further  suggestions. 

In  the  enclosed  memorial,  the  Medical  Faculty  has  endeavour- 
ed to  give  a  condensed  extract  from  the  various  reports,  of  the 
facts  most  calculated  to  elucidate  the  subject.  The  results  of 
these  reports,  as  well  as  of  the  experience  of  the  members  of  tlie 
Faculty,  coincide,  in  general,  with  the  observations  made  in  other 
quarters,  in  favour  of  this  new  method  of  inoculation.  In  parti- 
cular, they  give  a  great  degree  of  probability  to  the  assertion,  that  a, 
certain  kind  of  pustular  disease,  derived  from  the  cow,  operates 
as  a  preventive  of  small-pox,  not  only  for  a  time,  but  for  life  | 
Still,  however,  some  observations  of  a  contrary  tendency,  con- 
tained in  these  reports,  deserve  consideration,  although  such  rare 
occurrences  have  also  been  observed  in  sraall-pox, 

The  experiments  in  which  the  cow-poc!c  was  intentionally  ino- 
culated }  and  which,  in  the  reports  of  the  Faculty,  amount  to  more 
than -1100,  agree  in  general  with  those  already  known,  in  prov- 
ing, that  the  inoculated  cow-pock  is,  without  exception  of  age,  in 
general  a  slight  disease  ;  and  during  the  short  period  to  which 
the  observations  are  as  yet  confined,  productive  of  no  injurious 
effect  on  the  health,  and  preventive  of  the  small-pox.     What 
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the  farther  consequences  may  bej  must  be  left  to  time  and  ob- 
servation to  decide. 

The  Medical  Faculty,  therefore,  considers  the  promotion,  and 
extension  of  the  practice,  as  advantageous  to  the  public  weal> 
and  desirable,  in  regard  to  the  important  results  to  which  it  may 
lead,  provided/  the  necessary  precautions  be  observed,  which  this 
new,  and  in  some  respects  not  yet  fully  understood  discovery  re- 
quires. To  promote  the  investigation  of  some  points  still  doubt- 
ful, and  to  render  thereby  this  important  discovery  still  more 
onivei  sally  useful  and  more  safe,  the  Faculty  takes  the  liberty 
to  submit  to  the  Chancery  the  following  propositions : 

1.  As  in  both  dutchies  this  disease  occurs  so  frequently 
among  the  cows,  and  is  in  a  manner  endemical ;  and  as  the  study 
of  the  disease  on  its  original  source  is  important,  in  more  than 
one  point  of  view,  the  Medical  Faculty  is  of  opinion,  that  it 
would  he  proper  for  his  Majesty  to  institute  the  following  prize 
questions : 

«  What  is  the  origin^  progress,  and  consequences  of  this  dis« 
ease,  as  originally  afiecting  the  cow  i** 

"  How  many  species  and  varieties  of  it  are  there  $  what  are 
their  characteristic  symptoms  ;  and,  what  relation  do  diese  differ- 
ent kinds  bear  to  each  other  P* 

<<  Which  of  these  kinds  are  infectious,  with  regard  to  the  human 
system ;  and  in  what  relation  does  such  infection  stand  with  re- 
gard to  the  smalUpox  ?  What  is  the  best  time  for  obtaining  lymph 
frorii  the  pustule  on  the  cow,  really  capable  of  preventing  small- 
pox; and,  what  are  the  marks  of  its  being  good  and  iit  for  use  ?'* 

A  term  of  three  years  may  be  allowed  for  giving  in  answers. 

The  opening  a  source  of  cQw-pock  matter  from  the  cow  itself^ 
is  the  more  important,  as,  according  to  the  reports  given  in  to  the 
Medical  Faculty,  it  appears,  that  matter  dried  for  some  days, 
which  was  sent  from  Copenhagen,  took  effect  in  very  few  cases 
oidy,  and  this  discovery  is  most  likely  to  be  effected,  by  directing 
the  investigations  of  medical  men  to  the  disease  in  the  cow. 

2.  The  Medical  Faculty  considers  it  adviseable,  that  vaccina- 
tion should  be  practised  only  by  capable  phvsicians  and  surgeons^ 
that  so  valuable  a  preservative  may  not  fall  into  disrepute,  in 
consequence  of  observations  not  to  be  depended  upon. 

S.  The  Medical  Faculty  thinks  it  would  be  proper,  that  the 
Chancery  should  direct  the  district  physicians,  and  country  sur- 
geons in  both  dutchies,  to  transmit  to  the  Medical  Faculty, 
every  half  year,  a  report  of  the  cow-pock  inoculations  performed 
by  tnem,  and  their  observations  respecting  it. 

The  remaining  proposals  which  the  Medical  Faculty  could 
.make,  for  promoting  and  extending  vaccination  in  both  dutchies^ 
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jnuch  swelling  and  pain,  and  even  sometimes  causing  the  loss  of 
ihe  whole  teat  or  udder. 

AccoidiDg  to  some  reports,  however,  tlie  malignity  of  the  cow- 
pox  seems  to  be  connected  with  other  more  specific  differences. 

(J.)  From  the  reports,  indeed,  it  evidently  appears  that  there 
are  various  species,  difFering  in  their  colour,  appearance,  form, 
relation  to  tlie  small-pox,  &c. ;  but,  in  most  of  the  reports,  the 
characters  are  too  vague  to  admit  of  the  enumeration  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  with  certainty.  Dr  Nissen,  by  transmitting  to 
the  Faculty  coloured  drawings  of  the  ditferent  kinds  of  cow-pox 
seen  by  himself,  has  thrown  the  greatest  light  on  this  subject. 
By  comparing  these  drawings  with  the  other  reports,  the  follow- 
ing kinds  may  be  enumerated  with  certainty. 

1.  The  Blue  genuine  Cow-pox,  which  is  also  described  by  some 
as  blue-grey,  dark  blue-grey,  pearl-coloured,  and  even  white. 
According  to  Dr  Nissen,  they  are  the  smallest  which  he  haa 
observed,  and  the  most  benign ;  they  discharge  much  matter ; 
and  the  ulcers  eat  somewhat  deep,  but  they  form  a  crust  much 
sooner  than  the  other  kinds. 

2.  The  2'ellow  Caio-jiox,  which  are  stated,  in  the  greatest 
number  of  the  reports  to  be  smaller  than  the  former,  and  are 
described  to  be  yellow  from  their  first  appearance,  and  to  conti- 
nue so,  containing  a  yellow  matter,  are  also  contagious,  but, 
according  to  one  account,  at  least,  do  not  afford  security  against 
the  small-pox.  As  observed  by  Dr  Nissen,  the  yellow,  or  brown- 
ish-yellow cow-pox,  were  larger  than  the  blue,  and  almost  tran- 
sparent, emitted  an  extremely  unpleasant  and  almost  putrid 
smell ;  and  soon  degenerated  into  itchy,  eating  sores,  from  which 
mjtter  and  blood  fell  in  drops.  In  cows  with  reddish  stripes, 
they  had  more  of  a  brownish  colour.  They  were  infectious,  and 
the  boils  and  ulcers  arising  from  them  had  the  same  unpleasant 
effect  on  those  who  milked  them.  Those  who  were  infected  by 
them  were  often  contiiied  several  days  to  bed,  suffered  severe 
pain  in  tlie  pustules,  and  were  in  danger  of  losing  some  of  their 
lingers. 

To  tliis  species  belong,  undoubtedly,  the  red  or  ycilowiih-red 
Tariety,  to  which  Mr  Henckel,  surgeon  in  Lchnsahn,  gives  the 
title  of  malignant,  and  which  run  together,  acquiriiig  the  appear- 
ance ofyellow  was,  and  stinking  abominably. 

3.  Tne  Blaci  Cotu-pox.  Dr  Nissen  alone  describes  them 
more  minutely.  They  were  larger  than  the  blue  speci»'S  ob- 
served by  him;  had  completely  the  appearance  of  scrofula; 
also  defjenerated  into  bad  ulcers,  like  ihc  yellow  kind;  and,  in  the 
manner  of  their  drying  up,  resembled  them  exactly.  On  the 
bands  of  the  dairy  maids  who  were  infected  by  lljem,  they  were 

equally 
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equally  large  and  black ;  and  when  they  changed  into  ulcers^  eat 
particularly  deep. 

One  other  report  alone  mentions  these  black  cow-pox,  and 
does  not  descnbe  them  more  minutely.  There  are  mentioned 
besides, 

4.  Wind  Cow-pox^  which  resemble  blisters,  and  contain  a 
watery  fluid  only.  They  are  said  to  be  less  infectious  than  the 
yellow  cow-poxj  and  to  afford  no  security  against  small-pox. 

5m  Red  Cow-fox*  Dr  Heinze  remarked  them  on  about  twen- 
ty cows  in  the  convent  meadow  in  Fretz.  llie  red  vesicles  stood 
like  pearls,  and  contained  thin  matter. 

O?  the  relation  of  diese  different  kinds  of  cow-pox  to  each 
other ;  whether  the  spurious  varieties,  No.  2 — 5.,  have  degenerated 
-  from  the  genuine  kind,  in  the  manner  that  has  been  observed  to 
take  place  in  the  inoculated  cow-pox  in  men;  whether  the  black 
coW'^pox  arise  from  a  second  infection  of  cows  which  have  al- 
ready had  the  blue  cow-pox,  as  similar  black  cowi'pox  have  been 
observed  in  men  who  have  before  had  cow-pox  or  small-pox  ; 
^nrbether  these  varieties,  in  the  colour  of  the  cow-pox,  proceed  in 
part  from  the  same  disease  having  been  examined  in  different 
stages,  as,  for  example,  might  be  the  case  in  the  red  pustules 
observed  by  Dr  Heinze  only  in  the  stage  of  suppuration,  and 
^Rrhich,  on  drying  up,  might  be  converted  into  the  black  cow- 
'pox ;  how  far  the  dairy-maid  who  was  infected  by  them  had 
black  crusts  on  her  hands.  On  all  these  points  the  reports  give 
ti5  no  further  information^ 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that,  in  the  marshy  district,  the 
genuine  cow-pox  is  totally  unknown,  still,  in  summer  especially, 
small  pustules  are  observed  between  the  thighs,  on  the  teats  and 
udders  of  the  cows,  which,  only  in  the  worst  cases,  acquire  the 
appearance  of  somewhat  larger  vesicles,  .and  are  not  infectious 
either  to  other  cows  or  to  man. 

4.  *^  What  influence  is  the  eonv^ox  said  to  have  on  the  cowy  and 
perhaps^  alsoj  on  other  animals  P" 

AD  the  reports  agree,  that  the  cow-pox,  considered  as  a  ge- 
neral disease,  is  slight,  and  that  the  constitution  never  suffers 
obviously,  since  during  it  the  cows  eat,  chew  tlie  cud,  stale, 
and  sleep  ^s  before ;  and,  considered  as  a  local  disease,  the  de- 
gree of  violence  varies  much ;  but  even  in  the  most  violent  de- 
gree, the  general  health  does,  not  suffer  obviously. 

It  is  always  treated  as  a  local  disease,  and  the  application  of 
appropriate  remedies,  which  individual  farmers  and  cow-doctors 
have  long  employed,  and  which,  according  to  valuable  observa- 
tions communicated  with  regard  to  them  by  Dr  Heinze,  are 
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>light  caustics,  are  attended  with  speedy  effect.  Even  the  se- 
cretion of  the  milk  is,  in  most  reports,  not  obviously  affected  } 
and  in  the  worst  cases  not  entirely  suppressed. 

Dr  Nisscn,  who  paints  thepti,  as  a  local  evil,  in  the  worst  co- 
lours, takes  no  notice  of  their  effects  on  the  constitution. 

The  influence  of  cow-pox  on  other  animals  is  not  mentioned 
in  any  of  these  reports ;  and  c^e  of  them  distinctly  states,  that 
other  animals,  as  horses,  and  sheep,  which  pasture  t)n  the  same 
meadow  y^ith  the  diseased  herd,  are  not  infected  by  It. 

Also,  all  these  reports  mention  only  the  cpw-pox  of  milk-cows^ 
and  never  hint  at  its  being  communicated  tP  calves,  bulls,  or 
oxen. 

5.  **  What  proofs  can  be  deduced  from  the  accounts  in  your  district^ 
with  any  certainty ^  that  cow-pox  is  a  preventive  of  small^pox  .^" 

The  greatest  number  of  reports,  from  the  districts  where  cow- 
pox  is  known,  agree  that  its  powers  of  preventing  small-pox  have 
been  known  as  long  as  the  disease  itself.  But,  in  some  reports, 
it  is  stated  that  the  cow-pox  occurs  in  their  district,  without 
any  thing  positive  being  known  with  regard  to  its  antivariolbus 
powers. 

About  fifty  cases  may  be  collected  put  of  these  reports,  of  se- 
curity afforded  against  the  small-pox  by  cow-pox,  with  the  names, 
age,  and  sex  of  the  individuals  when  alive,  and  of  the  authorities 
when  dead,  specified.  The  most  remarkable  is,  that  of  a  woman 
still  alive,  who  had  ^^  cow-pox  when  a  year  and  a  half  old,  and 
has  remained  secure  against  small-pox  infection  for  sixty  years, 
another  h^  years,  some  about  40,  several  30,  and  some  20,  al- 
most all  still  alive  *. 

Most  of  these  were  repeatedly  exposed,  upder  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances,  to  small-pox  infection,  and  five  of  them  al- 

.  lowed 


*  The  daughter  of  a  farmer  of  the  name  of  Priejim,  when  14  years  of  age, 
was  affected  with  the  cow-pox  in  1746,  when  it  was  epideniic  in  the  herd  at 
Ohlenrade.  She  married  a  M.  Martens  ;  lost  eight  children  in  the  .malignant 
small-pox,  whom  she  attended  without  being  infected  ;  and  now,  being  above 
70  years  of  age,  lives  with  her  son  ;  and,  only  four  years  agp,  kept  her  grand- 
child, who  had  the  small-pox  from  inoculation. 

In  it^ii,  when  the  cow-pox  was  epidemic  in  Segalendorf,  Mrs  Vc5lkcr,  then 
only  a  year  and  a  half  old,  was  infected  by  her  mother,  who  was  at  that  timb 
obliged  to  assist  in  milking  the  cows.  On  returning  to  her  hoiise,  her  mother 
took  her  out  of  the  cradle  to  wash  her,  probably  without  having  previously- 
washed  her  own  hands ;  and  a  pustiile,  which  had  a  bluish  appearance,  and, 
had  a  large  red  accola,  appeared  on  one  of  the  labia  pudendi.  In  1749  the 
«Tnal!-pox  came  into  the  country,  and  she  slept  in  the  same  room  witn  her  in- 
fected brethren ;  she  afterwards  kept  her  own  children  when  ill  of  small-pox ; 
and,  in  general,  was  frequently  exposed  to  infection.  She  is  now  63  years  df 
age,  lives  with  her  sbn-in-Iaw  Da|)ie]s  in  Segalendorf,  and  is  still  proof  against 
snlall-pox  infection. 
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lowed  themselves  to  be  inoculated  for  the  small-po'x  along  with 
their  children,  without  any  effect,  although  the  latter  took  the 
disease. 

There  is  rarely,  in  these  reports,  any  specification  of  the  kindi 
of  cow-pox  which  afforded  security  against  the  small-pox,  but 
■when  there  is,  it  isgenuine blue  conv'pox. 

Four  observations  of  an  opposite  tendency,  where  snisdl-pox 
occurred  after  cow-pox,  are  given  in  these  reports.  The  wife  of 
Abraham,  steward  at  Behrensbroeck,  according  to  the  information 
given  to  M.  Mehring,  surgeon  at  Emkendorf,  by  her  neighbour 
Lerch,  who  himself  had  had  the  cow-pox  several  times,  had  the 
cow-pox  very  severely,  and,  if  Lerch  remembers  accurately,  even 
several  times,  and  yet  she  died  of  small-pox  nine  years  ago. 
What  kind  of  cow-pox  she  is  said  to  havfe  had  is  not  mentioned. 
The  second  case  was  related  by  Kofal,  the  dairy-woman  on  the 
estate  of  Cadeii,  to  the  steward.  Her  son  was  infected  pretty  se- 
verely by  the  cow-pox  on  the  hands  and  arms,  in  consequence 
of  milking  the  cows ;  and,  about  a  year  afterwards,  he  took  the 
small-pox  along  with  the  rest  of  the  children.  This  was  a  case 
of  infection  by  the  spurious  yellow  cow-pox,  as  is  fully  proved 
by  the  accurate  description  of  it,  and  by  other  circumstances,  as 
the  want  of  any  consitutional  affection,  except  the  pain,  and  the 
absolute  similarity  of  symptoms  in  those  infected,  whether  they 
had  previously  had  the  small-pox  or  not,  &c.  Finally,  Mr 
Henckel  of  Bensahn,  surgeon,  relates  two  cases,  but  which, 
on  the  one  hand,  are  not  sufficiently  attested,  as  the  subjects  dt 
them  are  not  alive,  and,  on  the  other,  it  is  uncertain  whether 
the  cow-pox  which  failed  to  give  them  protection  was  genuine 
or  spurious. 

To  these,  however,  must  be  added  some  observations  of  one 
of  our  own  number,  Dr  Weber.  More  than  twenty  years  ago, 
he  had  his  attention  directed  to  the  cow-pox  by  landed  proprie- 
tors and  dairy-nien,  and  made  his  pupils  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject. Among  the  great  numbers  whom  he  inoculated  with  small- 
pox, he  always  met  with  several  from  the  country,  of  whom  it 
was  said,  that  the  inoculation  would  not  succeed,  because  they 
had  had  the  cow-pox ;  and  this  was  most  commonly  the  case. 
A  few  of  these  only  took  the  small-pox  from  inoculation.  Everi 
at  that  time,  he  was  informed,  that  occasionally  country  people 
inoculated  themselves,  by  simply  scratching  the  hand,  and  rub- 
bing in  fresh  cow-pox  matter,  to  prevent  them  from  taking  the 
small-pox.  Two  girls,  eff^ectually  inoculated  thus  with  the  real 
blue  cow-pox,  the  dne  three  and  the  other  five  years,  afterwards 
^ook  the  small-pox  in  a  severe  and  confluent  form.  These  two 
instances  Dr  Weber  knows  from  personal  observation  \  and  he 

has 
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has  heard  of  two  others  from  a  farmer  well  acquainted  with  the 
eruption,  in  whose  own  daughter  it  occurred, 

6.  "  Has  any  unpleasant  consequence  been  observed  from  the  adhii 
'vfthe  cow-pax  on  the  human  bodif  ?" 

Ail  the  reports  agree  in  stating,  that  the  cow-pox  is  followed 
by  no  consequences  prejudicial  to  the  health.  This  is  also  prov- 
ed by  the  nafning  of  several  instances  of  persons  who  had  tlie 
cow-pox  in  their  youtli,  were  preserved  from  small-pox  ail  tlieir 
Jives,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  60,  70  and  even  80.  Also  the  cow- 
pox  received  by  infection,  in  most  of  these  reports,  is  described 
as  very  mild,  so  far  as  respects  the  general  affection,  and  almost 
as  a  local  disease.  A  single  case  only  is  mentioned,  in  which  a 
pretty  smart  fever,  with  delirium,  arose  from  infection  ;  and  se- 
Teral  cases  are  quoted  where  the  local  affection  was  considerable, 
conaisting  in  a  great  swelling  of  the  whole  arm,  with  violent  in- 
flammation and  pain,  but  without  being  followed  by  any  bad  con- 
«equence. 

In  one  case  of  rash  self-inoculation,  by  a  deep  cut  with  a  knife, 
and  the  putting  in  of  a  great  deal  of  cow-pox  matter,  the  local 
Eymptoms  were  violent,  and  ihe  whole  hand  was  covered  with 
one  pustule  i  it  left,  however,  no  othei  scar  than  that  of  the  cut. 
Dr  Weber  has  seen  very  malignant  and  gangrenous  sores  ori 
«(Hne  of  those  who  were  infected  by  milking  cows,  although,  so 
fcr  as  he  could  learn,  they  were  otherwise  perfectly  healthy. 

7.  "  if^/uit  tffect  lias  the  cow-pox  on  time  -uiho  have  alreadij  liad 
the  small-poxt  tspcc'mlly  m  the  dairg-maids  F" 

Most  of  the  reports  agree,  that  those  giris  who  have  already 
tad  the  small-pox,  are  still  susceptible  of  the  cow-pox  ;  but  they 
remark,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  local  affection  is  much  slighter, 
that  there  is  no  vestige  of  general  affection ;  in  short,  that  the 
disease  is  then,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  local.  One  re- 
port of  a  farmer  states,  that  those  who  have  had  the  small-pox 
are  only  infected  when  their  cuticle  is  broken.  Another  mentions 
expressly,  that  two  girls  who  had  had  the  small-pox,  were  not 
affected  by  the  blue  cow-pox,  under  the  same  circumstances  in 
whicli  all  the  others  who  had  not  had  the  smal!-pox  were  infect- 
ed. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated  in  one  report,  that  cow-po? 
after  small-pox,  is  also  accompanied  by  fever ;  but  the  kind  of 
<ow-pox  is  not  specified.  Dr  Weber  has  been  assured  by  se- 
-veral  dairy-men,  tliat  girls  who  have  been  infected  by  milking 
Are  susceptible  of  cow-pox  on  other  occasions,  and  that,  not  as 
tile  usual  local  affection. 

S>  "  if^e  are  assured,  that,  in  several  places  of  the  dutchies,  there 
are  fimilies  of  country  pe^de,  in  which,  either  tlie  real  ineculatioa  of 
teiU-fOXf  er  ut  least  inleiittenal  infection  by  miliing,  has  fir  several  ge* 
f,  I  ReraliBHi 
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fterotiant  Been  practised,  partly  as  a  secret  for  preserving  tJunisehes 
from  iJie  smalt-pox.  Are  there  atoj  proofs  of  tliis  assertion  in  your 
titighhourltood  ?" 

Although  the  reports  contain  no  direct  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive, it  may  be  concluded,  from  several  accounts,  that  particular 
fdtinlies  have  long  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  resulting 
from  vaccination.  Thus,  several  instances  are  related,  in  which 
ihey  intentionally  exposed  themselves  to  infection  from  the  pus- 
tules on  the  cow,  or  even  practised  inoculation  coarsely,  and  re- 
commended it  to  others.  It  is  further  remarkable,  in  this  point 
of  view,  that  all  the  members  of  the  family  of  the  Inspector 
Carstens,  from  the  grandfather  downwards,  viz.  he  and  all  hiB 
breilirei),  the  father  of  Mr  Carstens  and  his  brethren,  also  his  f»- 
tfaer-in-biw  and  all  his  children,  including  Mrs  Carstens,  were 
preserved  from  the  small-pox,  by  having  had  the  cow-pox  in  their 
youth.  Can  the  disease  have  been  intentionally  induced  in  this 
iamily  ?  The  reports  in  which  it  is  mentioned,  do  not  notice  the 
circumstance.  Lastly,  Dr  Heinze  relates  a  rem^kable  instance 
which  fell  under  his  own  observation,  of  a  school-master,  Plett, 
in  Laboe,  who,  in  1792,  inoculated  three  children  of  a  farmer, 
called  Martini,  at  L^.mmershagen,  by  introducing  Suid  matter, 
taken  from  tlie  cow,  uuo  a  wound  made  with  a  pen-knife  in  the 
^ia  between  the  fingers,  and  with  success,  as  tliey  resisted  the 
small-pox,  when  epidemic  there,  and  who  was  only  deterred 
/rom  continuing  the  practice,  by  the  great  swelling  of  the  arm  of 
ihc  youngest  child  ". 

9.  "  h  there  ani/ positive  proof f  that  persons  havitig  the  cow-pox 
hat't  infected  others  ?" 

One  instance  is  particularly  mentioned  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Hoist  of 
Kiel,  and  Dr  Heinze,  with  the  names  of  all  the  parties,  some  of 
whom  are  still  alive,  of  a  person  who  was  infected  with  the  cow- 

ex  by  milking  a  cow,  communicating  the  disease  to  her  sister's 
ad  by  rubbing  it  with  her  infected  hand,  by  which  means,  her 
•  M«ter  was  secured  against  the  small-pox. 


"  Mr  Hett  is  Mill  (choolmartCT  at  Laboe.  He  vmt  teaching  the  children  of 
MaJtiiu,  dairy-farmer  in  Hustlblir^i  in  1T9'2,  whsn  the  cow-pox  broke  out 
ainrag  the  cows  aad  llie  childrfii.  On  ihis  occasion,  the  tkrmer't  wife  c^en 
rdited,  thai  the  and  her  hrotlter  Jaiuen,  fanner  at  Pcialiiee,  and  hi^r  Ejsier,  the 
wife  of  Winter  Schmidt  in  Jntland,  had  bad  the  cow-pox  in  their  ycmth,  and 
thai  iMK  only  all  ihree  had  never  been  iofecled  with  (he  enull.poxi  but,  that  her 
liner  kid  aiieniied  her  niiie  ihM-cn  ill  of  small-pax,  will  out  catching  ihem. 
She  added  a  wish,  that  hrr  children  might  also  lake  the  rov-pox.  The  f<>uT 
ridett  milked  the  cowt  aiiidiioiulvi  but  only  one  lucreedeil  in  getting  infected. 
llie  otbei  three  vomplamed  of  thli  to  their  tcboolmaster,  wtu-k  luggested  to 
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A  second  case  is  mentioned,  of  a  child  infected  by  its  maid  ; 
and  a  third,  of  a  child  by  its  mother,  who  had  previously  milked 
a  cow,  witliout  either  of  them  having  the  cow-pox  themselves. 

The  faculty  take  this  opportunity  of  quoting  the  principal  re- 
sults contained  in  the  reports,  concerning  the  propagation  of  the 
infection,  and  the  contagiousness  of  cow-pox.  In  the  first  place, 
the  propagation  of  the  infection  among  cows,  is  chiefly  occasion- 
ed by  the  hands  of  the  milkers,  even  when  these  are  only  soiled 
with  tlie  matter  from  the  cow,  and  not  themselves  affected  with 
the  disease.  This  is  principally  proved,  by  the  observation  that 
Cows,  which  immediately  before  calving  were  not  milked,  re- 
mained free  from  the  disease,  when  it  was  raging  among  the 
other  cows  in  the  stable ;  and  that  they  were  affected  with  it  after 
calving,  when  it  appeared  to  have  ceased  among  die  others.  The 
iiifection  is  also  said  to  have  been  conveyed  from  one  herd  to 
another,  by  means  of  a  towel,  on  which  a  person  infected  with 
the  cow-pox  had  wiped  his  hands,  or  of  some  utensil.  There 
are  even  said  to  be  instances  of  the  infection  being  communicated 
to  a  healthy  herd,  by  their  smelling  the  hands  of  persons  who 
were  attending  another  which  was  diseased.  Hence,  the  strict 
separation  of  [he  healthy  cows  from  the  diseased,  and  precautions 
regarding  the  communication  of  those  who  attend  an  infected 
herd,  with  those  who  attend  such  as  are  sound,  have  long  been 
observed  in  several  dairies- 
It  appears,  from  several  accurately  detailed  facts,  that  the 
abrasion  of  the  cuticle  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  condition  for 
the  infection  of  the  human  system  from  the  cow,  but  that  the 
infection  is  easier  where  the  skin  is  tenderer  and  thinner,  as  be- 
tween the  fingers,  than  ir.  the  palm  of  the  hand,  where  it  is  com- 
monly harder  and  thicker.  Examples  are  also  given,  where  the 
infection  was  received  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  on  the  face,  or 
on  the  eyes,  or  cheeks,  or  under  the  nose  ;  and,  in  one  case  of  a 
child,  on  the  labia  pudendi^ 

10. 


him  the  idea,  ihat  the  cow-pox  might  be  Inoculated  as  weII  as  the  emntl-pox. 
He  proposed  to  do  this,  and  it  w^  agreed  to.  He  cut  a  piece  of  wood  smooth, 
wd  gathered  upon  it  fluid  matter  frota  pustules  an  the  i^ow,  and,  with  a  pen- 
knife, made  a  cut  in  the  fine  ekin  hctn'een  the  fingers,  where  he  had  observed 
the  milkers  were  usually  inl'ecTed,  and  applied  lo  it  the  itiattET  from  his  piece  of 
wood.  The  inoculatiou  succeeded  with  all  three ;  and  he  was  disposed  to  inocu- 
J»te  otlier  children,  when  the  arm  of  tlm  youngest,  a  boy  seven  years  old,  be- 
came bad,  and  he  got  a  violent  icver,  for  whii:h  it  was  necessary  to  tall  in 
■Baislance,  and  which  tnok  away  from  Mr  PIcIt  all  desire  of  prQBc;culiag  the 
practice.  These  children)  hawever,  escaped  the  small-pox  then  raging  epide- 
deinicatiy,  as  well  as  the  danger  of  infection  from  llieir  yoiuiger 
^BthLis,  who  hu\  ilie  siaaJl-iox.  'ta  i&^i. 
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10.  "  Can  the  disease  be  reconvei^ed  to  cows  by  such  persons  .^" 
The  reports  give  no  direct  answer  to  this  question  \  but,  from 

what  has  been  observed,  in  reply  to  the  ninth  question^  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact. 

1 1.  *<  Was  the  matter  for  inoculation  ahvays  taken  from  the  cowy  or 
from  persons  who  were  inoculated ;  and  did  the  same  effects  always 

follow  r 

It  appears  that^  previous  to  the  discovery  of  Ik  Jenner,  in  all 
intentional  inoculations  of  the  cow-pox,  the  matter  was  taken  from 
the  cow. 

12.  **  Does  an  idea  prevail  among  the  country  people ^  that  cowrfox 
derives  its  origin  from  the  grease  (Mauke)  in  horses  /"* 

Except  one,  all  the  reports  answer  in  the  negative.  Several  of 
them  detail  facts  which  seem  to  render  such  an  origin  improba- 
ble. Amongst  them  are  instances  related  by  Mr  Kahn,  a  veteri- 
nary surgeon,  which  fell  under  his  own  observation,  and  in  which 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  occurred  for  the .  infection 
of  cows  directly  by  greased  horses,  as  well  as  indirectly,  by  means 
of  persons  who,  after  dressing  the  horsed*  heels,  milked  the  cows, 
without  a  vestige  of  cow-pox  appearing  on  the  cows ;  also  the 
observation  of  die  Privy  Counsellor  Von  Thienen,  that,  on  his 
estates,  which  are  very  wet,  the  grease  is  very  frequent,  while 
the  cow-pox,  in  a  period  of  40  years,  has  appeared  on  some  of 
them  only  once,  and  on  others  not  at  all;  these  marshes,  and  some 
other  situations,  where  the  grease  is  very  common,  being  free 
from  the  cow-pox  ;  the  frequency  of  cow-pox  in  Holstein,  where 
the  milkmaids  have  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  horses,  &c. 
With  all  this,  the  following  account,  communicated  by  Mr  Fries, 
surgeon  in  Preetz,  is  at  direct  variance.  He  was  informed,  by 
a  veterinary  surgeon  of  the  name  of  Brasch,  who  lived  upon  the 
•estate  of  Rixdorf,  of  the  extraordinary  circumstance,  that  the 
dairy-man  at  Tresdorf,  below  Rixdorf,  had  a  newly  foaled  mare, 
so  very  ill  with  the  grease,  that  at  last  the  udder  was  affected  to 
Such  a  degree,  that  the  foal  could  not  suck  her  any  longer.  He^ 
therefore,  ordered  one  of  his  maid-servants  to  milk  the  mare 
daily,  and  every  day,  after  milking  her,  to  rub  her  hands  witK 
^ome  ointment.  This  girl  also  milked  the  cows ;  and,  in  a  short 
tiine,  the  whole  of  them  were  affected  with  cow-pox,  of  which 
there  did  not  previously  exist  among  them  the  slightest  appear- 
ance. 

If  this  Information  be  correct ;  was  the  disease  which  affected 
the  udder  of  the  mare,  and  is  not  more  circumstantially  described, 
really  Mauke  ?  Was  it  the  only  instance  of  that  disease  of  horses, 
which  the  English  call  grease^  and  which,  according  to  more 
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•he  bad  suffered  much  pain  in  her  foot,  but-  none  in  the  woiind. 
Tile  pain  in  the  limb  she  described  as  having  first  attacked  the 
thigh]  next  the  leg,  and  afterwardi  the  foot* . which  last  pain  had 
now  ceased.  The  foot  was  warmer  than  it  was  the  preceding 
evening,  and  in  a  state  df  perspiration  ;  it  was  four  degrees  of 
heat  lower,  by  Fahrenheit's  scale,  tlian  that  of  the  healthy  limb. 
The  superficial  veins  of  the  leg  were  filled  with  blood.  Her 
pulse  was  9P.  She  had  no  appetite.  I  left  her  witli  a  promise 
to  visit  her  again  at  night,  recommending  her  to  lie  quiet,  and 
take. some  simple  nourishment.  About  noon^  one  of  the  dressers^ 
observing  tliat  her  skin  was  hot,  and  the  tongue  dry,  gave  her 
some  saline  medicine,  with  a  small  quantity  of  antimonial  wine, 
which  occasioned  Vomiting,  and  such  continued  nausea,  that  she 
refused  all  kind  of  food.  The  limb,  at  night,  continued  in  the 
same  state  as  in  the  morning.  She  was  free  from  pain  ;  her 
pulse  120.  As  she  had  had  no  evacuation,  I  gave  her  a  pill, 
containing  2i  grains  of  pil.  aloet.  e  mi/rrli.  with  the  same  quan-'. 
tity  of  colocynth,  ordering  it  to  be  repeated  in  the  morning,  if 
necessary. 

.  Monday,  13th,  The  foot  was  nearly  of  the  same  tempera- 
ture with  the  other.  She  had  two  stools,  and  felt  much  more 
comfortable.  Still,  however,  she  had  an  aversion  to  all  kinds 
of  nourishment.  Her  pulse  was  150  and  160,  at  different 
times  of  the  day.  I  may  here  mention,  that  every  subsequent 
day,  she  had  one  or  more  stools,  withoutf  haying  recourse  to 
Opening  medicine ;  and  whenever  she  was  more  irritable  or 
disturbed  than  usual,  she  had  a  tendency  to  purging.  In  the 
evening  of  this  day,  I  inquired  if  she  had  a  wish  for  any  par-  . 
ticular  kind  of  nourishment ;  and,  at  her  suggestion,  gave  her  _ 
half  a  pint  of  porter,  witli  some  ginger  and  toasted  bread.  This 
seemed  to  agree  with  her  stomach,  as  she  slept  the  whole  night, 
and  awoke  much  refreshed  the  next  morning.  Her  tongue  w^s 
then  clean ;  she  took  some  tea  and  muffin  for  breakfast,  and 
broth  and  bread,  in  moderate  quantities,  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
Half  a  pint  of  porter  was  allowed  her  at  dinner  and  supper..  Her 
pulse  tliis  day,  (Tuesday)  was  95.  The  foot  warmer  than  the 
other.  The  wound  was  dressed  for  the  first  time,  it  appeared 
well  closed,  and  discharged  but  little.  Wednesday,  Pulse  about 
the  same  number  ;  had  slept  during  the  night,  but  not  so  sound- 
ly as  on  the  preceding  one.  The  wound  and  contiguous  parts 
were  tender;  there  was  a  considerable  discharge,  which  wa$ 
fetid ;  the  lower  ligature  came  oft"  tlie  artery.  The  artery^  aa  \ 
have  mentioned,  was  divided  very  near  to  the  lower  ligature  ;  and 
H  is  probable,  that,  in  the  restlessness  6f  the  patient,  subsequent  to 
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the  operation,  the  motions  of  the  limb  had  drawn  the  artery  from 
out  of  the  ligature*. 

Thursday^  The  wound  very  tender,  and  the  skin  had  inflamed 
very  much ;  pulse  84. 

Friday,  The  discharge  from  the  wound  Jess  in  quantity,  and 
more  puriform  ;  pulse  the  same  in  number,  but  very  feeble. 

Saturday,  The  patient  had  been  seized  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
with  severe  headach  and  shivering,  and  ^n  the  morning  she 
could,  eat  no  breakfast.  Her  tongue  was  rather  dry,  and  slightly 
covered  with  a  brown  fur ;  pulse  95,  and  feeble.  Half  a  pint  o^ 
wine  was  allowed  her  in  sago,  in  addition  to  the  porter ;  and  she 
took  the  if^fiis*  tnenth.  vitriol,  of  the  Hospital,  with  some  tincture 
df  eentian*  > 

Sunday,  She  was  much  better ;  tongue  moist  and  clean,  and  her 
appetite  much  improved.  She  disliked  the  bitterness  of  the 
medicine,  peppermint-water  was  therefore  substituted  for  the 
conunon  mint-water,  and  the  tincture  of  gentian  was  omitted  i 
piilse  82-;  skin  cool. 

Monday,  In  the  same  state  as  yesterday ;  granulations  appeafect 
in  dhet^wound  beloW  the  ligature,  which  closed  it  in  the  middle. 
This  part  of  the  wound  is  now  about  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  a  third 
more  in  length.  The  wound  above  the  ligature  about  one  fourth  of 
ah  inch  across  ^  and  the  new  flesh,  by  which  it  is  united,  of  a  tawny 
colour,  and  flabby  texture.  The  surface  of  the  skin,  to  a  consider-* 
able  extent  from  the  wound,  red  and  excoriated. 

Tuesday,  She  had  a  return  of  headach,  with  Idss  of  appetite  \ 
her  pulse  96.  There  flowed  from  the  wound  a  considerable 
discharge,  of  an  oflensive  smell,  and  seemingly  irritating  to  the 
skin  over  which  it  passed.  She  complained  of  having  had  a 
restless  night  5  and  observed  that,  in  general,  she  found  herself 
well  or  ill,   as    the  preceding   night  had  passed  comfortably 
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*  I  have  never  made  use  of  the  expedient  suggested  by  Mr  Hemy  Cline,  for 
Mcviiq^  ligatures  upon  arteries,  since  I  never  felt  its  necessity ;  and  because  I  have 
Jilwm  tl]^ught  it  right  to  tie  a  large  artery  with  so  thick  a  ligature,  that  it 
woukl  have  been  unsuitable  to  the  practice  which  he  has  recommended.  On6 
advantage  arising  from  tying  a  large  artery  witk  a  thic^ligature  is,  that  it  may 
be  drawn  as  tig&  as  possible,  Without  apprehension  of  cutting  the  vessel,  or  of 
kt  speedily  coming  off  from  it.  Should  I,  in  any  future  instance,  think  it  right 
to  oppose  axiy  mechanical  obstacle  to  the  ligature  s  coming  off  the  vessel  which 
it  encmiles,  I  should  do  it  in  the  following  manner,  which,  by  way  of  suggestion, 
I  take  the  liberty  of  mentioning.  Having  tied  a  large  knot  at  one  end  of.  a  small 
Aread,  I  woula  pass  it,  by  means  of  a  common  sewing  needle,  through  the 
middle  of  the  artery,  in  front  of  the  ligature  which  encircles  it ;  I  would  tlien 
§oirm  a  second  thick  knot  oa  the  thread,  close  upon  the  surface  of  the  vessel. 
These  two  knots,  would,  I  tlunk^  present  a  considerable  obstade  to  the  flipping 
if  the  cif^obr  ligatittv  irom  off  ^  end  of  tihe  artery. 
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or  otherwise.  Thinking  it  probable  that  the  irritable  sLite  of  {htf 
wound  mi^ht  contribute,  in  a  great  measure,  (o  prevent  her  from 
sleeping,  I  dressed  it  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  opium,  3ni 
smeared  the  excoriated  slcin  withlard,  to  prevent  the  acrimonious 
discharge  from  affecting  it.  All  appearance  of  granulations  in 
the  wound  had  vanished.  I  ordered  her  15  drops  of  laudanum 
in  her  night  draught ;  and,  instead  of  the  hifus.  menih.  vitriolr  I 
gave  her  decoet.  dnckiri.  gij,  with  5j  of  iiiict^  card.  nmp.  every 
four  hours. 

Wednesday,  She  had  had  a  comfortable  night,  with  much 
Bleep  j  her  pulse  80.  The  wound  greatly  amended.  The  dis- 
charge puriform,  ieas  fetid,  and  smaller  in  quantity,  '^'he 
new  flesh  above  the  ligature  florid  i  and  granulations  appeared 
again  on  the  sidos  of  the  wound,  below  the  ligature.  The  same 
ireatment  was  continued. 

Thursday,  She  had  not  rested  so  well,  and  complained  of 
headach.  The  wound,  however,  was  rather  better  than  on  the 
preceding  day-  I  cut  out  the  ligature  which  closed  thewo.und  tti 
the  middle,  thinking  it  might  tend  to  keep  up  irritation.  She  at- 
tributed the. pain  in  her  head  to  the  opium  she  had  taken;  to  ascer- 
tain this  point,  I  ordered  the  dose  to  be  increased  to  25  drops. 

Friday,  She  had  slept  well,  and  was  free  from  headach ;  her 
pulSe  Und«r  80.  This  day,  the  ligature,  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  artery,  came  away  with  the  dressings.  The  excoriated  skin 
had  healed  ;  the  redness  was  inconsiderable.  Tlie  wound,  in 
every  part,  had  a  healing  appearance.  It  seems  unnecessary  to 
.detail  particularly  the  subsequent  part  of  the  case.  .She  ivai 
'kept  in  bed  to  the  end  of  the  third  week,  when  .she  wasi  al- 
lowed to  sit  up,  that  her  bed  might  be  made.  X  thought  this 
caution  requisite,  from  knowing  that  ligatures  are  detacjied 
from  arteries  before  the  sides  of  the  vessel  are  united.  I 
also  confined  her  to  bed  during  the  whole  of  the  fourth  week  \ 
but  advised  her  to  move  the  limb  about  frequently.  The  wound 
healed  like  a  healtliy  wound  ;  and  was  nearly  closed  in  a  month 
after  the  operation.  During  the  third  week,  when  the  wound  no 
longer  proved  a  source  of  irritation,  her  pulse  did  not  exceed  15 
sttokes  in  a  minute ;  it  was  generally  lower,  and  once  I  found 
ic.tobe  only  68.  At  the  expiration  of  the  month,  she  got  up 
daily,  and  walked  about  the  ward ;  although,  on  her  admission 
into  the  Hospital,  she  was  incapable  of  walking  at  all.  There  was 
not  the  least  cedema  of  the  limb.  Its  circumference,  at  the  calf, 
was  but  one  third  of  an  inch  less  than  the  opposite  side.  Haying 
walked  many  times  the  length  of  the  ward,  she  became  tired,  and 
thought  tliat  the  limb  which  had  berti  operated  on,  felt  more 
fatigued  than  the  otlicr.     The  aneuiismal  tumour  remains  sx  this 
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time  of  a  considerable  size.  It  is  certainly  more  than  one  third 
less  than  at  the  time  of  the  operation.  I  have  related  the  case 
thus  particularly^  in  order  that*the  reader  may  jiidge  of  it  for 
himself.     To  me  it  appears,  from  this  and  the  former  cases,  that, 

'  ifTan  adranCdd  stae&  'df  fttlt'orai  aHeurisrh',-fhe  ^teiy  nhf  be  H«d 
abo^ 'Poutiar^s  ligament, '-Arith  js  little  detriment  tothccircula- 

.  ^~n  of  the  limb)  as  inothercases.  of  aneurism,  where  the  opera- 

;  tion  i}  attfii  ded  With  Very  constant  success.  _  The  sympfoms  im- 
mediately suhse^neiitVo  [he  operation,  appeatto  trie  WhlVe  Arisen 

■  eittiiely  from  the  irritable  and  weak  ■JftifefeP'the  ^teieiif.  ■  She 
had  pain  in  the  head  from  the  operation  ;  and  so  she  had  after- 
wards^ whenever  her  Iioaith  was  disordered  by  irritation.  ■' Her 
pulse,' prior  to  her  taking  the  medicine  ■*hKh',^t(id'''as  an  erne* 

'  "tic,  was  96  -,  but  thi  subsetpieiit  day"it'wis /JSO'oflSO.'  'This 

!  appears  to  be  the  result  6f  the  state  of  the  St^'d'ch;  ftir  t^athe- 
toming  tranquil,  the  pu!se'  was  again '  ledUclWto  95  8t"'96'.-  In 
'^  coqatitiition  so  vfr'eat  and'  irritable,  a  wdUnd  '■*^S  hctf"likelj>  to 
heal  kindly  ;  and  all  the  Subsequent  cirtum  stanch 'of  the'cfefe'ar^ 
satisfactorily  explained,  as  the  effects  of  an  irrhSblfe  ^ouiwl','  aStfng 

"_  upon  ail  irritable  cotiiititution.  TJpoii  thi'  wbl!in4-bs*i*niing 
^^althy,  at  the  expiration  of  a  fortnight,  iiH  TariaHdnS-rif  ^e 
c  oil  St  i  tut  ion  ceased.  I  cannot,  therefore,  hilt' (Jtfniiidei'thtf'^r- 
plening  circumstances  that  subceeded  the'  ope'rati&fti 'ai'^thfr  Bffect 
of  the  patient's  peculiarity  of  Constitution,  nrii  liotas  anaingfrom 

I  the  operation 'merely,  or  from'tlie  state  of  tMe-Hihbcohbequent 
to  .such  an  operation.     A  similar  operation  has"  lately' beift'^er- 

,  foriiied  ty  Mr  T'rere  of  Birmingham,  with  Success;  "niipitient 
being  healthy,  tlie  wounfl  healed  without  diffiCTilty.        i-.' .-■;■»■ 

'  Cases  of  femoral  aneurism,  reaching  as  high  fiS  Poupart's  llga- 
pient,  arenot  such  cxtremety  ra^e  oCcuTrenteS,'hut'\hat''there 
'  may  be  some  persons  at  pteaeiil  sulFering  from  thfs 'dise^^,  and 
•whose  lives  miyht  perhaps  be  preserved  by  art  opet^tion.  •*  This 
' considi^iatlon  ma^es  me  desirous  that  the  circlinist&nces'of'the 
present  case  may  be  matte  public  as  sodn  as  ^dssible  ;  and,  trf  in- 
•eiting   it  in  your'  JouriuV,   you  will  obli'ge/'^onr'obediferit  ser- 
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XII. 

Ohervalioni  on  the  Epidemic  Ophthalmiat''as  it  affected  the  Troops  in 
Hijthe  Barracks.  In  3  Letter  from  George  PESCH,Esq.  Surgeon 
of  the  2d  Battalion  S2d  Foot,  at  Reading-Street  Barracks,  Kent, 
to  James  M'Grigor,  M.  D.  Deputy  Inspector-General  of 
Hospitals,  Portsmouth. 

Sir, 

I  SOME  time  ago  gave  you  3  short  account  of  the  Ophthal-- 
mia,  which  has  so  very  long  continued  in,  and  has  proved  so  des- 
tructive to,  the^  2d  battalion  of  the  52d  regiment.  Having,  since 
that  time,  seen  much  more  of  this  disease,  and  knovring  your  wish 
for  information  on  this  subject,  I  will,  as  well  as  I  can  In  the  li- 
mits of  a  letter,  give  you  some  account  of  the  Ophthalmia,  as  it 
has  appeared  in  this  regiment. 

The  disease  seems  to  be  the  very  same  as  that  which  appeared 
in  our  army  in  Egypt ;  it  differs  from  common  ocular  inflamma- 
tion, in /A^JwiA/i'nHWj'awrf  severity  of  t/ie  attack,  the  tendency  to  infiam^ 
matim  of  th  globe  efthe  a/e,  th  ahnnst  uniform  _first  sensation  of  sand 
ratling  in  the  eye,  and  in  th  method  of  cure  required. 

.The  2d  battalion  S2d  regiment,  composed  mostly  of  volun- 
teers from  the  Irish  Militia,  was  in  Hythe  Barracks,  when  500 
volunteers  joined  from  Ireland.  At  the  time  they  joined,  there 
was  no  ophtlialmia  in  tlie  52d  regiment,  in  our  brigade,  or,  so  far 
as  I  could  learn,  in  any  regiment  near  us.  Soon  after  the  junc- 
tion of  the  body  of  volunteers,  in  July  1805,  two  cases  of  oph- 
thalmia were  found  among  them.  TIic  first  case  I  saw^  wa» 
Hugh  Boyle  \  this  man  came  from  the  Londonderry  militia,  where, 
he  told  me,  a  great  number  of  the  men  had  bad  eyes.  I  have 
jiince  learned,  that  the  Londonderry  militia  Iiad  got  the  disease 
(jom  the  79th  infantry,  who,  immediately  on  their  arrival  from 
Egypt,  were  put  into  the  same  barracks  with  the  Londonderry 
militia.  Boyle  had  had  the  disense  very  severely  in  the  militia  ; 
his  ey^  appeared  extremely  weak,  when  he  joined  the  52d  re- 
l^iment,  and  I  placed  him  in  the  sick-list  as  soon  as  I  saw  him. — 
About  the  same  time,  I  detected  the  disease  in  Neil  M'Kay,  who 
came  from  the  same  regiment  as  Boyle. 

Many  of  the  men  had  had  the  disease  in  Ireland,  several  months 
before  they  joined  us  ;  indeed  some  of  them  had  been  in  Egypt, 
and  had  the  disease  severely  there. 

In  June  and  July  IS05,  manypredisposing  and  exciting  causes 
•{  ophthaliQi;)  euitsd  at  IlyiUc.    I  need  uot  inform  you  what 
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regularity  and  subordination  exists  in  a  corps  while  volunteering 
for  general  service  goes  on,  and  every  soldier  has  ten  guineas  to 
get  rid  of. 

Recruits,  and  young  soldiers  at  frequent  drills,  were  exposed, 
for  a  great  part  of  the  day,  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  From  the 
situation  of  Hythe  Barracks,  the  men  found  the  dust  very  trouble- 
some, in  the  windy  weather  which  we  then  had.  I  believe,  I 
need  not  adduce  more  occasional  causes  of  this  disease. 

The  disease  appeared  in  its  most  severe  form  in  the  months  of 
November  and  December ;  by  March  and  April  1S06, 1  thought 
it  appeared  in  a  milder  form,  though  a  great  many  cases  crowd- 
ed on  us. 

Every  mode  of  prevention  which  occurred  to  me  to  recommend, 
and  every  attention  on  the  part  of  the  officers,  having  hitherto 
failed  to  check  the  progress  of  the  disease,  by  the  advice  of  Dr 
Hussey,  General  Inspector  of  Hospitals  of  the  district,  the  quarters 
of  the  battalion  were  changed,  and,  qn  the  8th  of  May  last,  the 
regiment  marched  to  Reading-Street  Barracks. 

The  adopting  this  measure  gave  me  inexpressible  delight  -,  and 
I  thought  the  movement  had  perfectly  separated  us  from  our 
cruel  tormentor }  but  a  short  time  shewed  me  how  ill  founded 
ray  hopes  were  \  for  the  first  three  days  we  had  no  appearance  of 
recent  ophthalmia ;  on  the  fourth  diiy,  Iiowever,  one  case  appear- 
ed i  on  the  fiftli,  four  cases  appeared,  and  I  found  every  case  in 
the  hospital  was  worse.  I  then  determined  to  have  a  mmute  in- 
spection of  the  whole  battalion;  and  I  took  no  less  than  150  men 
from  the  ranks,  whose  eyes  appeared  in  some  degree  or  other 
unsound. 

Most  of  the  cases,  however,  were  slight,  and  readily  yielded 
to  us,  if  we  detected  them  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease.  In 
this  stage,  llie  patient  complained  of  being  suddenly  seized  with 
a  rolling  of  sand  in  his  eye  ;  llie  vessels  on  the  albuginea  became 
suddenly  turgid  with  blood,  and  the  lower  palpebra:  became  very 
rascular. 

If  very  active  measures  did  not  arrest  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  second  stage  appeared,  when  the  palpebra  si^erkret 
became  very  much  enlarged  }  tlie  eyelids  were  opened  with  ex- 
treme difBculty;  and  then  flows  either  a  scalding  fluid,  which  ex- 
coriates the  face,  or  there  is  a  great  discharge  of  thick  yellow 
matter,  it  is  liere  in  our  power,  frequently,  to  stop  the  progress 
of  the  evil ;  but,  if  the  most  decided  and  active  practice  is  not 
'adopted,  the  disease  reaches  the  third  stage,  when  stldom  any 
jhtng  is  of  avail  to  relieve  the  most  distressing  sufferings ;  the 
becomes  ulcerated, — the  eye  becomes  ruptured. 
DC  omc  aj^o  thought  this  diseag?  unsovernable.  On  the 
« 3  '  )Br«t 
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first  appearance  of  the  disease,  t  u^d  venesection  an3  tte  aritt- 
phlogistic  treatment.  Being 'unsuccessful,  I  gave  triaf  to  bart^ 
and  stiniulaiits  ;  but,  being  stiU  more  unsuccessful  yith  tJiis  morfe 
of  treatment,  I  reverted  to  tlje  antipHlogi'siic  iji  its  fullest  eiteot,  _ 
and  with  the  greatest  .success.  To  my  i infinite  satisfaction  I  have  ' 
dtficovered,  ^atjdid  not  formerly  succeed,  because  1  did  not  car- 
ry this  mode  nearly  far  enough. 

It  is  in  the  comraeijcemem  of  the  draease,  that  a  verylargd" 
quantity  of  blood  should  be  abstracted;  .in  that  stage,  large 
venesection,  e\en  ad  Jtliquium  anSm/,  is  a,lmosl  ah  infallible  re-. 
piedy.  It  is  not-sufficient  to  abstract  20  or  30  ounces  of  blood,' 
I  have  taken  60 .ounces,  very  frec^iieutly  ;  .enjoining  perfect  rest ;  ' 
avoiding  the  smallest  portion  o£  animaf  food;  and  putting  in  prac- 
tice, every  other  part,  of  the, antipJilogistic* treatment.  Relapsea' 
occur  very  frequently  in  (this  disease,  but  I  hav^  learned  to  pre-.^ 
vent  them }  as  often,.as  the  disease,  '9r  even  the  slightest  pSiri  or' 
uneasiness  in  the  eye  returns,  so  often  do  I  return  to  the  lancet.  ' 
This  prwtkej.I  fancy,  woiild  astonish  the  experience  of  ciyjl' 
life,  but  .the  fuDest  trial_of  it  hasdeniOTislrated'tomeits  propriety. _ 
Ip  many- of  the' cases  which  occurred  tp  me,  the  progress  of  the' 
inflaniination  was  so  rapid  as  to  threaten  the  total  destriiction  of" 
the.eye,  if  only  the  ordinary  mode  of  treatment  in  ophthalmia  was' 
retorted  to,  I  would  advlst  particular  attention  to  be  paid  to  the ' 
iirst  sensation  gf  sand  in  the  eye.  I  never  defer  venesection  when' 
this  is  complained  of  j  and  the  patient,  in  general,  ffnds  so  muth" 
advantage  during  the  operation,  that  he  says  the  saiid  is  remov- 
,  ed.  I  have,  widi  advantage,  dropt  the  undiluted  n/f.  lith.  ac'etnl. 
iHto  the  eye  \  though  at  first  it  occasioned  great  pain,  in  some 
ijlStance?  it  proved  of  service  ;  but,  in  gpneral,  I  nave  come  to 
the  concVusiop,  that  dropping  substances  into  the  eye  is  not  set-' 
■VCeablQi  si.ncc.we  desisted  from  dropping  tijici.  op.  into  the 
eyea,  we  luve  had  fewer  cases  of  inversion  of  the  eye-lids^ 

The  bowels  must  be  always  kept  loose  ;  aniT  it  has  often  beeti.' 
fmind  ■eerviccabl?  to  shave  the  head,  and  keep  it  continually 
vet  wiih  ^vater  or  vinegaif  Blisters  are  sometimes  called  for  ; 
but  the  great  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  strictest  antiphlogistic 
tegjmcn,  and  very  liberal  venesection. 

Huwever  sanguine  1  may  have  expressed. myself  in  the  mode  of 
treatment  which  I  have  at  length  adopted,  it  is  my  duty  to  confess 
that,  in  every  instance,  I  have. not  succeeded  with  it  j  sometime^ 
the  psiient  has  lost  an  eye  in, spite  of  all  our  efforts.  I  must  still 
further  inform  you,  that,  after  one  or  both  eyes  have  been  lost, 
very  often  the  patient  has  recurrence  of  pain  ;  and  it  is  the  ob- 
^lervation  of  my  very  able  assistant,  Dr  "Vetch,  that,  in  a  majority 
t,i  cases,  iliis  pain  observes  rcgvilar  mtcroiissions. 

On 
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On  the  first  attack  of  this  disease,  I  conceive  it  to  be  entirely- 
local,  neither  the  circulation,  nor  any  particular  function,  (the  eye 
jexcepted)  being  changed  from. the  healthy  state.  It  is  only  sub- 
sequent to  the  attack  in  the  eye  that  the  circulation  becomes 
jquickened,  and  the  secretions  aiffectexL. 

The  totJal  slrei^gtb  of  this  battalion  is  691,  out  of  wluch 
numbbt^  incftiding*  telapses,' '75S  have'  had  the  dieeasej  son^e 
sKght'fecurrenc^^^of  flie^e  obviited  -by  venesection,^. are- not Jn- 
clttded^  '  KftyiQcn:  have',  lost  tike  sight  :«f  both  ^yes,  but!  have 
no  doubt,  that  of  these  several  will:  Ticcover  j  .wq  bave  ^on^e  ripr 
stances  when  both  comeae  were  opaque  six  months  ago,  being  now 
'  almost  transparent. 

' Forty  men  have  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye;  and  we  entertaii| 
liop^k  t)£  ^dctitig'  cures  in  som^  of  them.  :  The  perfect  cures 
arhdulit  to  40^  V'iand' there  tire  ^13  case$  at  presait  under  treat*- 
rfieiift:"  -      •  *     .  ^    •^.  ,  -        . 

'  The  disease  has  occurred  only  in  Jwo  officers,  both  of  whose 
servants  hid  th^  disease  a^  short  tipiebefoTB,"  '^-   ^ 

" The  otSef  regim'etit^  with  us  rnHj^theiikewise  suffered  conr 
^detably'foshi  0J)hthalmia,.viz.  the  43d,  and  Rifle- Gorps,  r 
Ktvifi  h6f  fe^rrted  thatiliis  disease* ^has. committed- «uch  mvag^s^ 
in  arfycffliet 'quarter' of  the  kingdom,  unless  in  the  garrison  o^ 
Cbkhefst^^;  where  the?  20th  jegiment:'  h^sr  Buffered  nearly  in  the 
iiatoe'pWporticm^^sr  v&^e  haVe;.  ;    .   -     ,  :r    .       .._..; 

'  ipthJui^  1866.  •    -^    •         -  : 


The  enclosed  letter  of  Surgeon  Peach  came  to  me  some  time 
It  gives  an  ^count,  for  pne  year^  of  the  ^  progre6S>  >yhiclj^ 
ophthafania  niade'in^the  2d.battalioi^  pf  the  52d  regiment,  acorp^ 
i^hereTtappcared,  J  believe,  as  early,  and  with: more  severity^ 
jthan  in  any  other.. 

As  giving  an  account  pf  a  disease,  which  is  daily  extending  its 
Tavage^  through  the*  army,  and,  if  not -checked,  may  cripple  fxur 
A^vy^and  army,  t^  statement  cannot  be  too  widely  or  quickly 
jdiAised. 

'  Thepracjtice,  at  length  soi  successfully  had  recourse  to  hy 
Mr  Peach  and  Dr  Vetch  in  the  52d  Tegiment,  has,  I  know,  been 
emineatly  succestf ul  in  other  quarters,-  particularly  by  Mr  Reid 
ni'die-Sdth  regiment,  and  by  Mr  Waugh  in  the  8th  Veteran 
battalion;     I  artt,  very  truly,  yours, 

»  '  •  James  M«Grigor. 

Fortsxpouthi  2d  Nov.  180^. 
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Oiserfaliatis  on  the  Eff'icts  ef  Bvaeuattng  tht  Aqtieous  J{um6ur  in  In- 
Jlaminatian  of  the  Eyes ;  and  on  the  changes  produced  in  the  Trans- 
pareticy  af  the  Cornea,  from  ihe  imreastor  diminution  of  the  Contents 
of  the  Ei/c-rball.  By  James  Wardrop,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh. 


viih  mercury,  observed  that  the  cornea  suddenly  assumed 
a  milky  colour  ;"from  which  he  concluded,  that  the  fluid  had  fill- 
ed Us  vessels.  On  handling  and  pressing  the  eye-ball  afterwards^ 
the  cornea  soon  regained  its  transparency,  and  he  was  led  to  in- 
fer, that  the  injection  was  forced  back  by  the  pressure,  and  by  the 
elasticity  of  the  vessels.  "Wishing,  however,  Co  possess  a  prepara- 
tion, with  the  vessels  of  the  cornea  injected,  he  took  another  eye  j 
and,  while  removing  the  muscles,  he  found,  that  the  appearance 
observed  from  the  injection  was  in  reality  occasioned  by  tlie  pres- 
jure  pushing  forward  the  humours,  and  distending  the  cornea. 
This  opmion  was  further  confirmed,  by  the  same  opacity  being 
produced  when  he  injected  the  blood-vessels  with  pure  water;  and 
also  by  the  following  simple  experiment ;  If  the'  eye  of  a  sheep 
or  ox  be  moderately  squeezed  in  the  hand,  the  whole  cornea 
instantly  becomes  cloudy.  When  the  pressure  is  increased,  the 
obscurity  increases-,  and,  if  it  is  still  increased,  the  cornea  bc^ 
comes  of  such  an  opaque  miJky  colour,  that  the  iris  cannot  be 
distinguished  through  it.  Whenever  the  pressure  is  removed^ 
the  cornea  completely  regains  its  transparency,  and  appears  as  if 
no  auch  experiment  had  been  made.  From  this  curious  phenc- 
tneuon  in  the  dead  eye,  it  was  evident,  that,  in  the  living  body, 
the  transparency  of  the  cornea  might  vary  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  its  distention  -,  and  that,  in  cases  of  opacity  of  the  cornea, 
accompanied  with  fulness  of  the  »ye-baU,  its  transparency  might 


be  restored  by  the  evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humour,  I  had 
reason  to  think  that  there  was  htt!e  danger  of  this  operation  pro- 
ducing any  disagreeable  symptom,  being  aware  that  the  cornea 
has  but  a  small  share  of  sensibility  in  the  natural  state  ;  and  that 
incisions  made  into  it,  during  various  operations,  produce  almost  i\o 
pain,  and  are  followed  only  by  a  very  slight  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion. I  mention  this,  in  order  that  the  practice  which  is  recom- 
mended, may  not  be  abandoned  from  any  prccoaceivcd  notions 
■if  iiS.  severiry. 
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A  favourable  case  for  the  trial  soon  occurred  to  me,  where  ' 
there  was  a  very  considerable  degree  of  milkiness  and  opacity  of 
^e  cornea,  and  in  whiclf  the  eye-ball  appeared  distended  and 
prominent,  attended,  at  the  same  time,  with  acute  inflammatory 
symptoms. '  In  this  case  I  discharged  the  aqueous  humour  by  a 
sihall  incision ;  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  find,  that  the  opera- 
tion produced  not  only  an  alteration  in  the  degree  of  the  trans* 
parency  of  the  cornea,  but  an  abatement  of  the  pain  attending 
the  disease,  and  gave  a  sudden  check  to  all  the  inflammatory  symp- 
t<^8.  From  the  success  of  this  case,  I  was  induced  to  peiform 
the  operation  in  others,  not  only  with  a  view  of  diminishing  the 
opacity  of  the  cornea,  but  in  order  to  alleviate  the  symptoms  of 
inflaQunajdon.  I  shall  now  relate  some  of  those  cases  which  are 
most  remarkable,  and  which  most  strikingly  illustrate  the  good 
efiects  of  the  practice  I  propose.   ' 

Case  1.    * 

March  1806. 
A  gentleman,  about  21  years  of  a^,  had  a  very  violent  iitfl^m-' 
ms^on  of  the  left  eye-ball.  The  sclerotica  was  covered  with  nu-' 
merous  scarlet  coloured  blood-vessels ;  but  none  of  them  passed 
-over  the  transparent  cornea.  The  anterior  chamber  was  turbid ;' 
^nd  several  small  spots,  of  a  matter  resembling  pus,  were  seen 
^i  it,  towards  the  circumference  of  the  cornea.  The  pupil  was' 
much  contracted,  the  eye-lids  swelled,  and  their  external  surface 
covered  with  varicose  veins.  There  was  a  constant  flow  of  acrid 
tears.  Vision  was  almost  entirely  destroyed ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing, the  eye  was  extremely  sensible  to  light.  He  had  great  pain 
in  the  eye-ball,  and  constant  headach,  with  a  sense  of  fulness 
in  the  orbit.  The  inflammation  had  begvm  five  weeks  before, 
without  any  known  cause,  and  every  symptom  had  since  gradu- 
ally increased.  I  made  an  incision  with  an  extracting-knife 
through  the  cornea,  and  the  aqueous  humour  spirted  out.  Front 
Ac  difliculty  in  securing  the  eye-ball,  the  pressure  employed 
gav*  considerable  pain.  The  incision  smarted  for  two  or  three 
minutes ;  but,  before  I  left  th#  room,  he  said  he  found  great  re- 
lief, and  that  the  pain  in  the  eye-ball  and  head,  and  the  peculiar 
feeling  of  weight  and  distension  were  entirely  removed.  On  ex- 
amining the  anterior  chamber,  all  the  turbidness  had  disappeared, 
and  the  cornea  seemed  perfectly  transparent.  He  was  advised 
to  do  nothing  but  foment  the  eye  and  the  neighbouring  parts, 
and  to  take  'a  purge.  As  he  lived  at  some  distance  from  town,  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  visiting  him  afterwards ;  but  I  was  informed 
by  Dr  Mitchell  of  this  place,  with  whom  I  had  seen  him,  that  an 
l^ur  after  the  operation,  all  the  pain,  occasioned  by  the  incision 
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aqfl  the  pt?ssurej  was  entirely,  gone,  and  .the  eye  had  become 
-  quite  .e^fSy.,  In,  twp  liaya  all  redness  went  off,  and  t)r  Mitchell, 
wjio  saw,  him  five  days  afterwards,  said,  that  he  could  riot  dis- 
cover the  mark  of  the  incision;  tlwt  th?  inflammatioii  had  dis- 
appeared ;  and  that  his  visipn  was  nearly  as  perfect  as  it  had  been 
before  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  Some  months  after- 
vrardsj.  I  heard  that  he  coiitimied  perfectly  well. 

Case  2. 

A  young  man,  seventeen  years  of  age,  bad  been  subject  to  xi- 
■pfat^d  attacks  of  deep-seated  pphthalmis,  which  had  yielded  chief- 
ly ,to  anodyne  applications,  On  the  SSih'of  IVJarch  1806,  hfs 
](^ft  eye  was  again  attacked  with  a  violent  in  Haiti  mat!  on  ;  and't 
saw  him  the  following  morning.  The  sclerotic  coat  was  inleir 
woven  with  numerous  blood-vessels.  The'  iris  was  much  cOnr" 
iracted ;  and  the  cornea  remained  transparent.  There  was  an  in- 
creased iiow  of  tears ;  extreme  sensibility  to  light ;  and  great  pain 
in  the  eye,  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  distension.  I  evacuated 
the  aquepus.  humour,  as  in  the  former  case ;  and  advised  after-i;^ 
wards,  the  use  of  fomentations.  The  operation  gave  hiim  very" 
little  pain :  and  on  the  following  day  there  w^s  no  mark  of  the 
incision ;  the,  p^in  was  much  abated  s  and  the  sensation  of  ftilness' 
entirely  gone.     The  redness  of  the  sclerotica  lasted  for  several' 
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days ;  and  he  had  for  some  time 

■eithca:  tlie  pain  nor  the  sensation  of  distension  returned. 

Case  3, 

Auput  28th  1806. 
A  sailor  boy,  thirteen  years  of  age,  felt  an  itching  sensation  in 
his  right  eye,  which,  by  constant  rubbing,  became  red  aiid  pain-i 
ful.  About  eight  weeks  after,  he  was  at  sea  in  a  storm  of  thun- 
der and  hghtning,  which  increased,  the  inflammation.  The  left 
eye  also,  at  that  time,  became  affected.  I  saw  him  about  ten. 
■weeks  after  the  first  attack.  The  anterior  chamber  of  the  left 
eye  had  become  dull  and  cloudy  ;  and  there  were  three  or  more 
milk-white  spots  on  the  cornea,  of  tlie  size  of  a  pin's  head,  per- 
fectly round,  and  distinctly  circimiscribcd.  The  pupil  was  a  Utile 
contracted^  and  there  was  only  a  very  slight  redness  of  the  scle- 
rotica, near  to  its  union  with  the  cornea.  There  was  also  a  ge- 
neral cloudiness  of  the  cornea  of  the  right  eye  ;  and,  on  the  in- 
ferior part  of  it,  there  V'as  a  speck  of  considerable  size,  with 
stveral  red  vessels  ramified  through  it.  There  were  also  sonic 
Mnall  opaque  circular  specks  on  different  parts  of  the  cornea. 
The  fclood  vessels  wero  more  numerous  on  the  sclerotien  of  tin* 
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€f0  ihaii  i)f  th«  left."  Esposnre  to  light  gave  him  acut*  pain  in  -. 
btith  eyes,  and  made  them  gush  wkh  tears.  Hehad  violent  paia 
iir  bfflh  eyes,  but  partitularly  in  the  right  %  and  he  described  tlte 
pain  as  having  been  extremely  severe  the  day  before,  through  hi».. 
whole  head.  He  also  felt  a  sense  of  distention  or  weight  ove^  tha 
eye-brow,  and  had  a  httle  general  fever.  A  by-stander  observed, 
licit  his  eyes  appeared  too  full;  I  made  an  incision  into  the 
comea  of  the  left  eye,  and  the  aqueous  humour  spirted  out  forci- 
bly. The  operation  occasioned  smart  pain  for  two  or  three 
mioutes,  similar  to  tliat  produced  by  dropping  the  vinous  tine-  . 
litre  of  opium  into  the  eye.  A  little  blcMxl  afterwards  appeared' 
i  n  the  anterior  chamber,  which  was  effused  in  consequence  of  the  ■ 
division  of  the  red  vessels  which  entered  the  cornea.  Theopera- 
ifon  -vras  afterwards  performed  on  the  right  eye,  and  it  caused 
more  acute  pain  than  in  the  left,  for  the  incision  was  made  through  i 
a  cbnreawhichiA'as  highly- vascular,  and  had  acquired  a  morbid 
degree  of  sensibility:  In  a  few  minutes,  all  the  pain  which  hfc^ 
conceived  to  arise  from  the  cnt,  went  away  ;  and  the  uneasy  fid— 
j»ss  and  disteiirion  in  both  eyes  were  greatly  diminished.  He- 
waS  ordered  to  use  fomentations,  and  to  take  a  purgative  medt-. 
ciire.  I  saw  him  three  days  afterwards :  he  had  no  return  6f> 
the  pah]  of  the  eye  or'head:  he' cOuld  endure  the  light  j  atid  IhSi 
vision  was  so  perfect,  that  he  walked  two  miles,  aad  could  dis- 
tingiii:^!  readily,  and  without  uneasiness,  all  objects  around  hiai. 
Tile  opacities  of  the  cornea  of  both  eyes  were  greatly  diminished  i, 
fkud  there  was  very  slight  rednesS'  of  the  sclerotica. 

C*«E  4. 

Ju!y  i8oe. 
A  heahliy  looking  man,  45  years  of  age,  had  inflammation  in 
both  eyes  for  six  weeks,  which  began  after  the  abatement  of  a 
/iolenl  pain  of  his  head.  There  was  a  general  cloudiness  of  the 
cornea  of  the  left  eye.  The  iris  could  be  distinguished  but  in- 
dittinetly.  There  were  numerous  vessels  on  the  white  of  th« 
^y'C}  ahd  they  formed  clusters  on  different  parts,  giving  it'» 
mottled  appearance.  The  eye  looked  unnaturally,  dry ;  and  there 
was  no  intolerance  of  light.  The  disease  in  the  right  eye  had  the 
mme  appearances ;  but  the  cloudiness  was  limited  to  Cwo-tturdfl 
of  the  cornea ;  and  the  red  vessels  were  not  so  numeroua  as  in 
the  left.  The  vision  of  the  left  eye  was  almost  entirely  destroy- 
Ai  i  and  with  the  right  one,  every  object  appeared  as  if  seen 
through  3  mist  Of  smoke.  Both  eyes  looked  full  and  prominentj 
An  eye-^ater,  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  the  application  of  an 
i)ii}tnicnt  composed  of  the  red  oxyd  nf  mercury,  diminished,  in  a 
ffiw  dajS)  the  ia^mmaiiuti  and  opacity  of  the  right  eye.     The 
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obscurity  of  the  left  comea,  however,  increased,  so  that  the  iris 
and  pupil  were  very  indistinctly  seen  through  it.  I  perforated 
the  left  comea  with  a  spear-pointed  gouching-needle,  and  im- 
mediately it  appeared  clearer  to  several  by-standers.  The  opera- 
tion was  attended  with  no  pain,  neither  was  it  followed  by  any 
inflimmation.  He  afterwards  used  3  wash  of  the  nitrate  of 
quicksilver,  and  the  cornea  soon  regained  its  transparency.     The 

Eupii,  liowGTer,  remained  a  little  irregular,  with  a  slight  dimness 
ehind  it;  and  objects  appeared  wiih  this  eye  as  if  through  a 
mist.  By  the  external  application  of  sulphuric  ether,  the  dimness 
disappeared ;  and  I  saw  him  eight  months  afterwards,  when  he 
t'.ild  me  that  he  then  saw  as  well  as  when  he  was  a  boy ;  for  he 
had  been  short-sighted  before  his  eyes  became  inflamed ;  and  pro- 
bably tlie  operation  may  have  diminished  the  natural  convexity  of 
the  cornea. 

These  are  the  most  remarkable  cases  which  I  have  met  with, 
where  the  evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humour  was  followed  by  a 
sudden  and  permanent  abatement  of  the  inflammatory  symptoms  ; 
and  in  the  two  last  cases,  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  also  diminish- 
ed the  opacity  of  the  cornea.  I  have  also  performed  the  opera- 
tion in  a  few  cases  where  the  inflammation  was  not  severe.  In 
these  it  was  not  followed  with  so  marked  an  abatement  of  the 
"symptoms ;  but  in  none  did  it  increase  tfie "inflammation,  or  was 
it  followed  by  any  disagreeable  consequence.  In  other  cases,  in 
which  I  have  performed  it,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  observing 
the  patients  with  that  attention  afterwards,  as  to  be  able  to 
draw  up  the  cases  for  public  inspection. 

I  have,  in  several  instances,  evacuated  purulent  matter,  collect- 
*d  in  the  anterior  chamber,  and  necessarily,  along  with  it,  the 
a<]ueous  humour  j  a  practice  which  has  been  strenuously  recom- 
mended by  some,  andas  much  condemned  by  others. 

I  have  observed  it  invariably  followed  by  a  sudden  abatement 
cfpain,  and  every  otiier  symptom  of  inflammation;  so  that,  is 
all  cases  where  there  is  even  the  smallest  quantiy  of  pus,  ac- 
companied with  symptoms  of  violent  inflammarion,  I  would,  with- 
out hesitation,  discharge  the  contents  of  the  anterior  chamber. 
it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  success  which  attended  this  prac- 
tice, in  the  hands  of  lliose  who  have  recommended  it,  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  from  the  effect  produced  by  the  disdiarge  of  the 
aqueous  humour  alone  *. 

•  The  LngenioHS  Mr  Ware  of  London  has  recorded  ihe  case  of  a  tady,  wh» 
had  ijinptoms  of  aniiure™,  accorapanitJ  liy  vtry  violent  pain  in  the  eye^iaJl, 
when,  hy  making  a  jietforn.tiou  through  the  eclErotir  coat,  he  evacuated  a  con- 
siderable^ quantity  of  a  yc!!o«'  fiajd,  which  had  collected  hetween  the  cboroidj 
^lal  and'tlie  retina;  and  Uns  operation  was  lollav-ed  by  a  tudden  abatfme^I  o\ 
tte  maw.iating  gain  ^wfckh  awnppwed  the  ^gwe,  ■ 
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I  will  not  pretend  to  explain  the  irwdiu  cperandi  of  this  opera- 
tion i  but  I  think  it  probable,  that  the  great  and  immediate  relief 
which  it  affords,  chiefly  arises  from  the  sudden  removal  of  tension. 
The  pain  accompanying  inflammation  in  other  parts  of  the  body 
is,  in  general,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  tension  and  resist- 
ance of  the  contiguous  parts ;  and  it  is  well  known  how  much 
relief  is  given  in  deep-seated  inflammation,  such  as  inflammaticin 
of  the  periostKum,  or  in  whitlow,  by  making  a  free  incision 
through  the  skin  and  external  parts. 

The  mode  of  performing  the  operation  is  very  simple.  The 
chief  difficulties  generally  arise  from  the  irritability  of  the  eye, 
rendering  it  troublesome  to  be  kept  steady  ;  but  these  are  to  be 
overcome  by  attending  to  the  rules  generally  recommended  in  the 
operation  of  the  extraction  of  the  cataract.  The  incision  may  be 
made  with  a  small  extrac ting-knife ;  and  if  it  is  oiled,  it  cuts 
much  keener.  It  is  sufficient  to  introduce  the  knife  into  the  corttea, 
so  as  to  make  an  incision  its  own  breadth,  at  the  usual  placa  of 
making  the  incision  for  the  extraction  of  the  crystalline  lens  ;  and 
by  turning  the  blade  a  little  on  its  axis,  the  aqueous  humour  flowj 
out  along  its  edges. 

There  is  an  observation  which  may  be  mentioned  in  tliis  place, 
w  it  may  illustrate  the  remarks  which  hare  been  made  on  die 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  cornea  of  the  dead  eye,  from  al- 
terations in  its  tension.  It  is  well  known  to  those  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  management  of  sheep,  that  if  they  have  been  much 
fatigued,  or  have  made  long  journeys,  that  they  are  subject  to  a 
■pecies  of  blindness,  produced  from  an  obscurity  of  the  cornea. 

From  the  accounts  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  the  disease 
comes  on  in  a  very  short  time,  In  one  or  two  days  ;  and  it  is  at- 
tended with  little  apparent  inflammation.  I  have  only  had  one 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  animal  afflicted  with  this  complaint. 
ttoth  eyes  were  equaily  affected,  and  the  cornea;  were  very  opaquej 
in  some  parts  of  a  shade  as  deep  as  the  sclerotic  coat.  There 
was  very  little  appearance  of  inflammation,  either  of  the  eye  or 
eye-hds,  and  the  animal  did  not  seem  to  suffer  pain  or  uneasi- 

The  treatment  generally  employed  by  shepherds,  for  the  cure 
•f  this  species  of  blindness,  is  opening  a  vein  on  the  inferior  part 
of  the  orbit,  and  allowing  the  blood  to  flow  over  the  eye-ball. 
Generally,  in  a  few  days  after  this  operation,  the  cornea  regains 
JM  transparency,  and  vision  is  restored.  I  have  also  been  inform- 
ed by  Mr  Smith,  tltat  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  horses,  such 
as  httiitm,  who  have  been  all  winter  fed  in  stalls,  to  become  blind 
foir  two  or  three  days  after  they  are  put  out  to  grass.  This,  he 
iupp«»ed,  might  be  atcouuied  tor,  from  ^  (Jinnge  of  posture  of 
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•  f)*heids  changing  the  quantity  of  blood  going  tothe  eyeft  and 
-  cenSequcmly,  an  nlteracioi)  in  the  .tension  of  the  costs. 
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•  'T'hkhe  is  no  sttbject,  on'whi<^  I  6i)d  practitioners  of  ihe  jv"^ 
'  -^  sent  day  less  agreed*  than  on  the  relation,  between  the4>ro- 
*'  cess  of  <lentiiion,  and.  the  diseases  of  children.  ,On  the  .pne 
t— hand,  there  is  hardly  a  derangement  of  the  l(caltb  of  chjiireii, 
i^-- during' the  period  of  teetliijig,  whi<ih,has  not, been  attributed!  to 
'''difficult  dentition.  And  phyfikians,  as-woll  a^i^uise^,  and  i^cm 
tt-thets,  have  delivered  themsdvej  very  gop orally  ^nd  vaguely.on 
this  subject.  Teething  has  been  with  them  a  coaye;fiei)t  wprd, 
■'•'which  explained  every  ihiiig,  and  -&iv«d  .the  trouble  of  :*  nicer 
(•■'neeology-  A  ■  child  is  fretfid,  reetlesB, Jiqt,,  and  feverish,  loatheS 
•■ '  its  food)  ov  rejects  it  by  vomiting, — 4C  is  nothing,— the  child  is 

■  -i!enlyt6ething;h«langui6heG  under  jn  pbstiuate.bowel-conjplaint, 
>  and  is  still  teething,}  or  he  is  suddenly  cut,  off  by  a  convulsjon 
'■   iit^  and  mother,  nursey.>nd  doctor  teU.us, the  child  died  teeth- 

ingl  ■  ■  On  the  .otlier  hand,  if,  tliq  iniritiltide,  learned  and  unle^m- 

■  ed,  b«  still  disposed  to  attribute  so  muqh  to  difEcult  dentition, 
considering -it  asadisease  jui  generis,  qr  al;  least  as  the  cause  of 

'  almost  every  infantile  disorder  ij.  tliere  are  z.Sew,  who  have  gone 
into  the  other:  extreme,  denying  that  dentition  is  ever  the  cause 

■  of  any  oi  these  diseases..  It  was  indeed  «aay  to  dcropnslrate  how' 
much  tiie-agency  of  dentition,  in  the  prpduction  of  disease,  ha<f 
been  overated;  how  erroneous  the  nosology,. and  hov/^  dangeyoui 

.  the  practice  jntisC  he,  if  founded  Qii  the  doctrine  in  all  its  extent  % 

how  futUe  and  inconsistent  if  it  is  not.     But  they  have  pushed 

'    the  argument,  I  apprehend,  ttKifara  whD.hatte.thenceconcluded 

*hat  dcntitionts  never  a  cause  of  disease, 

'  Dentition,  tliey  contend,  is  a  process  natf^ii^al,  gradual,  and 

•■    easy,  inadequate  to  the  production  of  disease,,  and  producing 

none.     Those  who  have  considered  the.  shooting  tooth  as  a  fcM 

-     reign  body,  forcibly  making  its  way,  stretching,  vellicating,  and 

tearing  asunder  the  sensible  and  tender  gum,. have  erred.  ,  tien- 

tition  is,  on  the  contrary,  nothing  more  than  the  natural  and  ea^y 

powtb  and  developement  of  •»  pre-existing  organ }  and,  whila 

the. 
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<he  tooth  rises,  the  gum,  ty  a  wise  and  beautiful  provisicii'  of 
nature,  is  removed  to  make  way  for  it.  All  which  is  accoln- 
ptlahed  in  a  slow  and  gradual  mariner,  without  difficulty,  with- 
o(i't  pain,  derangement,  or  disease. 

With  regard  to  those  diseases  which  have  beeh  attributed  to 
difficult  dentition,  they  observe,  that  not  one  is  peculiar  to  the 
moment  of  teething,  or  constantly  connected  with  that  process : 
tliat  by  far  the  greater  number  of  children  cut  their  teeth  w'ith- 
out  being  siibiecfed  to  any  illness  or  indisposition  :  that  those 
disorders  which  do  sometimes  coincide  with  the  periods  of  teeth- 
ing, are  daily  observed  |:o  occur  also  in  childrefl  who  are  iiot 
teething,  but  from  causes  of  more  constant  operation  sufficient- 
ly evident  and  demonstrable ;  and  that  it  is  contrary  to  a  wtll- 
_  linown  maxim  of  philosophy,  to  assign  more  causes  than  are  suf- 
„  ficient  to  explain  the  phenomena:  that  even  when  those  disease* 
^aye  tlie  appearance  of  being  connected  with'  dentition,  when 
they  occur  in  children  who  are  actually  teething',  it  is  no  un- 
usual thing  to  see  the  suspected  teeth  make  their  appearattce, 
_  without  any  relief,  or  change  in  the  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  often  continues  its  course  as  befdie  i 
and  that  no  better  success  haying  attended  the  practice  of  scari- 
fying  or  slitting  the  gums,  so  as  lo  give  e*ery  freedom  to  'the 
rising  tooth,  in  such  cases  they  had  abandoned  the  operatiorf 
from  a  conviction  of  its  futility,  and  scorned  a  source  of  revertue* 
I.  denyed  from  \-ulgar  opinion  and  prejudice  only-,  and,  lastly. 
^  th^t  these  diseases  occuring  during  the  time  of  dentition,  as  diey 
j_  do  not  differ  from  the  same  diseases  arising  at  any  period  of  in- 
,  fancy,  demand  no  peculiarity  of  treatment,  but  yield  to  "the 
tnean$  commonly  found  useful  in  similar  cases,  totally' uncon- 
nected with  difficult  teething. 
.  This  manner  of  reasoning  is  specious.  It  has  accordingly  in- 
'  _Biienced  the  opinions  of  some  highly  respectable  practitioners. 
_   Tlie  facts,  Jiowever,  aire  somewhat  preverted,  and  the  inferences 

Jire,  for  tlie  most  part,  hasty  and  inconclusive. 
^       Dentition  is  not  always  so  easy,  so  undisturbed  a  pfocess,  as 
il  is  here  represented.     A  very  great  proportion  of  children  Suf- 
I  fcr  more  or  less  while  cutting  tfieir  teeth.     And  the  slight  dis- 

order which  takes  place  at  this  period,  is  characterized  by  very 
uacquivocal  symptoms  of  sensitive  irritation.  The  child  is  fret- 
1^_  ^  fill  i  the  mouth  is  felt  by  the  nurse  to  be  unusually  hot ;  there 
^^L .  is,  at  the  same  time,  an  increased  flow  of  saliva  ;  the  gum  covering 
^^E.  the  rising  tooth  is  tense  and  tumid,  it  has  often  an  inflamed  ap- 
^^^  peiirance,  or  a  higher  colour  than  usual,  with  a  paler  spot  in  the 
I  middle  i  the  child  bites  and  tears  the  nipple,  fir  the  hands  are 

c«n°.ia»tly  ^uritfd  to  tlie  mouth,' anrf  the  child  see  oil  gratified 

when 
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whcu  the  gums  are  rubbed.  Often  this  slight  and  very  common 
disorder,  which  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  disease,  proceeds 
on  further  :  it  terminates  with  the  appearance  of  the  tooth 
above  the  gum.  But  the  same  distirrbance  shall  be  again  and 
again  observed  in  the  same  cliild,  at  the  cutting  of  each  succes- 
sive tooth.  I  need  not  surely  stop  to  prove,  that  this  trilling 
disorder,  so  well  known  to  every  mother  and  nurse,  is  connected 
'  with  dentition.  Every  symptom  is  directly  referable  to  local  ir- 
ritation, limited  to  the  mouth  and  gums.  And  it  may  justly  be 
inferred,  from  this  simple  statement,  that  what  is  called  the  cut- 
ting of  the  teeth,  is  often  accompanied  by  irritation  and  painful 
sensation  in  the  contiguous  parts.  The  local  irritation  is  some- 
times much  greater ;  the  gunjs  inflame  and  ulcerate  ;  they  have 
even  been  observed  in  a  gangrenous  state.  But  these  are  rare  oc- 
currejices.  More  frequently  the  gingival  irritation  is  communicat- 
ed to  other  parts  by  contiguous  sympathy  ;  the  mouth  is  hot ;  the 
saliva  flows  copiously  ;  die  cheeks  are  flushed,  sometimes  that 
one  only  most  contiguous  to  the  rising  tooth  j  the  tongue  is 
spotted  with  small  aphtha,  and  strophuli  (tooth-rash),  appear  on 
the  surface.  And  sometimes,  to  these  appearances  of  local  irrita- 
tion, there  Is  joined  more  or  less  of  symptomatic  fever,  charac- 
terized by  heat  of  the  skin,  frequent  pulse,  and  watchfulness. 

This  is  the  most  simple  form  of  dmtitio  dijidlii.  The  disor- 
der is  confined  to  the  seat  of  irritation ;  and  as  yet,  no  other  func- 
tion is  affected)  and  no  other  disease  produced  or  imitated.  But 
there  are  other  diseases,  attributed  to  teething,  which  certainly 
do  not  differ  materially  from  those  common  to  children  who  are 
not  teething,  and  which  more  commonly  proceed  from  other 
causes.  Of  these  diseases,  the  principal  are  fevers,  howel- 
complaints,  convulsions,  and  marasmus,  which  in  children,  ori- 
ginate, for  the  most  part,  from  irritation  in  the  prima  via,  fronv 
errors  in  diet,  defective  assimilation,  derangement  of  the  biliary 
system,  a  loaded  state  of  the  howels,  and  from  worms :  and 
they  yield  generally  to  remedies  which  evacuate  the  bowels, 
and  restore  the  healthy  action  of  the  stomach,  and  of  the  chy- 
lopoetic  viscera.  The  foundation  of  this  disordered  state  of  the 
first  passages,  whence  spring  so  many  of  the  diseases  of  children, 
is  sometimes,  however,  laid  in  some  previous  other  derangement 
of  the  system.  In  general,  it  may  be  stated,  that  whatever  tends 
to  disorder  the  general  health  of  infants,  will  produce  this  morbid 
State  of  the  digestive  organs  ;  at  least,  we  often  observe  catarrhal 
complaints,  the  slight  fevers  of  children,  the  hooping-cough,  and, 
other  of  their  diseases,  have  this  termination  :  and  I  have  know^n 
a  bum  induce  first  a  degree  of  irritative  fever,  and  then  a  severe 
bowel-complaint,  in  an  infant  not  quite  a  twelvemonth  old- 
It 
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It  has  been  shewn  that  teething  is  often  difficult,  and  attend- 
ed  with  decisive  signs  of  considerable  local  irritation  in  the 
mouth  and  gums.  The  irritation  is  sometimes  very  great,  and 
then  occasions  restlessness  and  watching.  I  have  seen  a  child 
in  this  state,  tossing  its  head  from  side  to  side,  crying,  and  tug- 
ging at  its  gums  for  whole  days,  with  hardly  one  hour  of  rest. 
Yet  was  there  little  fever,  no  convulsiori,  no  bowel-complaint : 
but  the  mouth  was  hot,  the  saliva  was  increased,  and  the  gums 
tumid  and  inflamed  over  two  molares  just  about  to  pierce  them. 
The  gums  were  at  last  slit  open,  and  the  child  was  almost  in- 
stantly relieved. 

That  the  irritation  occasioned  by  teething  should,  therefore^ 
wmetimes  be  extended  to  other  organs,  is  neither  surprising  in 
itself^  nor  at  variance  with  the  known  laws  of  the  animal  econo- 
my.    The  influence  of  local  disorder  on  the  general  health,  even 
in  the  confirmed  constitution  of  adults,  is  matter  of  common  ob- 
servation.    This  subject  has  been  lately  very  fully  illustrated  by 
Mr  Abernethy :  He  has  shewn  that  the  irritation  arising  from 
local  disease  produces,  through  the  medium  of  the  sensorium  and 
nervous  system,  often  very  great  diisorder  of  the  digestive  organs.' 
Now  this  is  one  of  the  efi^ects  of  tedious  and  difficult  teething, 
the  local  irritation  excites  fever,  and  disorder  of  the  digestive 
organs  ;  and  in  children,  this  disordered  state  of  these  organs  isf 
known  by  vomiting  and  costiveness,  or  by  a  looseness.   The  stools 
have  nearly  the  same  appearance,  from  whatever  remote  cause  the 
bowel-complaint  originated.     In  the  case  of  teething,  they  are 
.  pasty,  slimy,  and  bilious ;  they  often  resemble  a  green  coloured  gela- 
tine, and  sometimes  the  meconial  discharge  of  new-born  infants. 
But  these  appearances  are  certainly  not  peculiar  to  the  diarrhcca  a 
dentitionei  they  are  the  same  in  the  other  bowel-complaints  of  chil- 
dren, which  are  occasioned  by  a  variety  of  causes,  whether  ope- 
rating directly  or  indirectly  on  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Although, 
however,  the  irritation  of  difficult  dentition  may,  and  does  pro- 
duce disorder  of  the  general  system,  and  more  particularly  of  the 
digestive  organs ;  though  it  may  thus  be  the  remote  cause  of  a 
severe  bowel-complaint,  differing  little,  or  not  at  all,  in  its  symp- 
toms, from  the  other  varieties  of  infantile  diarrhoea,  it  by  no  means 
follows,  that  the  disease,  once  formed,  is  to  cease  the  moment  the 
tooth  is  liberated,  whether  by  the  natural  process  of  dentirion,  or 
by  the  scarificator  of  the  surgeon.     It  was  an  error  to  have  ex- 
pected this.     It  is  a  common,  and  a  wise,  indication  of  cure  in 
wery  disease,  to  remove  the  remote  causes  when  they  are  in  our 
power:  but  we  do  not  expect  that  the  disease  shall  instantlv 
cease :  we  know  that  we  have  other  indications  to  fulfil ;  that  we 
gust  restore  the  disordered  functions  to  their  natural  and  healthy 
voj..  HI.  NO,  9.  ft  aUiQ\\\ 
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action  i  that  we  must  combat  symptom  after  symptom,  till  the 
system  returns  to  the  same  state  in  which  it  was  before  the  re' 
mote  causes  deranged  the  play  of  its  organs,  for  the  powers  of 
the  machine  have  been  weakened,  and  its  wheels  deranged.  The 
irritation  of  dentition  is  but  the  remote  cause  of  a  disordered  state 
of  the  system,  giving  rise  to  otlier  diseases ;  and  when  it  has 
produced  a  particular  disease,  a  diarrhcca,  for  example,  in  which 
the  action  of  so  many  complex  organs  is  deranged,  I  would  deem 
it  a  very  singular  exception  to  the  general  rule,  if  erery  thing  re- 
turned to  the  natural  order,  bo  soon  as  the  remote  cause  was  re- 
moved. Local  irritation,  the  febricula  which  sometimes  accompa- 
nies it,  watchfulne&s,  starlings,  and  the  like,  generally  sub:^ide 
when  the  rising  teeth  have  made  their  appearance,  or  when  they 
have  been  liberated  by  the  scarificator.  Convulsions,  too,  super- 
vening during  diiRcult  dentition,  do  not  imply  any  organic  de- 
rangement, but  seem  to  be  the  immediate  effects  of  initation. 
We  know  the  mobility  of  the  infantile  frame,  and  how  readily  it 
is  aficctcd  and  thrown  into  convulsions,  by  very  slight  irritations 
of  almost  any  kind.  A  cake  of  curdled  milk  in  the  stomach  will 
have  this  eflect ;  or  bile,  or  worms  ;  and  the  convulsions  cease 
immediately  that  the  stomach  is  emptied  by  an  emetic.  Accord- 
ingly, if  convulsions  suddenly  occur  from  the  irritation  of  cwtijig 
teeth  i  if  no  other  cause  be  present  j  if  the  gum  is  broajd,  swell- 
ed, and  tense  ;  the  mouth  hot  ^  and  the  other  signs  of  such  irri- 
tation obvious,  we  may  expect  instant  relief  from  a  free  division 
of  the  gum.  The  testimony  of  such  a  m-ui  as  John  Hunter,  and 
of  almost  every  writer  on  the  subject,  proves  tliat  this  expectation 
is  neither  groundless  nor  fallacious — for  here  the  Inquirer  cannot 
speak  from  his  own  observation  :  "When,  however,  continued  irri- 
tation has  produced  general  disorder  in  the  system  ;  when  a.  dis- 
ease, implying  considerable  derangement  of  one  or  more  import- 
ant organs  has  taken  place,  we  are  not  to  look  for  the  same  im- 
mediate relief,  either  from  the  natural  completion  of  dentition,  or 
from  the  artificial  division  of  the  gum.  The  disease  may  still 
subsist;  but  it  will  now  yield  to  appropriate  treatment.  An 
ophthalmia,  an  eruption,  or  a  diarrbica,  are  cases  in  point,  and 
may  stand  as  examples  and  itlustrations  of  this  reasoning.  I  can 
here  speak  from  experience,  as  well  as  from  the  observations  of 
other  writers.  I  have  seen  each  of  these  diseases  occur  during 
dithcult  and  protracted  dentition,  when  the  signs  of  local  irrita- 
tion were  present ;  and  have  observed  them  obstinately  to  conti- 
nue, baffling  every  mode  of  treatment,  till  teeth  hid  been  natur- 
ally cut,  or  freed  by  the  lancet ;  and  then,  though  the  disease  did 
not  instantly  cease;  though  little  or  no  effect  immediately  follow- 
ed, I  have  known  an  amendment  of  tlie  symptoms  take  place,  the 
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temedies  now  answer  their  indications,  and  die  child  get  speedily 
inreU.  As  in  other  cases,  then,  so  in  this  there  is  an  evident  ad^ 
vantage  Wr  d^  remorsd  of  remote  causes :  and,  though  every 
symptom  may  not  immediately  vanish.;  though  the  disease  may 
subsist  after  slitting  up  the  tumid  gum,  and  making  way  for  the 
teetb^  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  we  have  been  unnecessarily 
employed ;  we  have  remored  at  once  the  remote  cause  of  disease^ 
and  a  source  oC  constant  irritation^  The  remedies  adapted  to  the 
disease  itself  will  now  have  their  full  and  undisturbed  effect,  as 
has  been  ahready  Stated.  Enough  has  now  been  said,  I  hope,  to 
obviate  the  objections  stated  in  the  beginning  of  this  Inquiry.  It 
has  not  been  my  object  to  explain  the  process  of  dentition,  or  to 
exhibit  a  cooq^te  inew  of  this  branch  of  pathology ;  my  only- 
object  has  beeO)  to  determine  generally  the  vahie  of  difficult  den-> 
fitum  as  a  cause  of  the  diseases  of  children.  The  subject  may 
be  again  taken  up  in  a  future  Ihquirer.  The  diagnostics,  and 
treatment  of.  different  cases  will  then  be  considered,  and  illustrat-* 
ed  by  histories* 
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npHE  number  and  fatality  of  the  diseases 

-*-  the  abdomen  arc  subject,  and  the  frequent  obscurity  of  the 
symptoms,  by  which  their  nature  may  be  detected,  and  their  va- 
rieties discriminated,  render  them  objects  of  peculiar  interest  to 
the  practitioner.  At  the  same  time,  the  more  common  forms  of 
those  affections  have  been  so  frequently  discussed  by  systematic 
writers,  as  well  as  in  the  detached  essays  of  practical  physicians, 
ihat  little  new  light  can  be  expected  to  be  thrown  on  those  topics, 
even  by  the  most  acute  of  modern  observers.  Whoever  under- 
takes to  write,  even  with  tlie  brevity  of  Dr  Pemberton,  on  the 
inflammations,  acute  and  chronic,  of  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  peri- 
tonaum,  and  the  intestines,  on  cholera,  diarrhcea,  and  colica  pic- 
tonum,  must  say  much  that  has  been  often  said  before,  and  much 
that  is  familiar  to  practitioners  of  very  moderate  attainm.ents. 
Br  P.  however,  seems  to  have  designed  his  treatise  principally 
for  the  younger  professors  of  tlie  art,  to  whom,  even  observations 
of  this  sort  may  be  repeated  with  advantage ;  and  to  whom  a. 
brief  and  perspicuous  guide,  in  forming  an  early  diagnosis  and 
prognosis  of  the  diseases  in  question,  is  extremely  valuable. 
These  purposes,  the  work  before  us  appears  to  be  well  calculated 
lo  fulfil ;  and  it  contains,  besides,  occasional  observations  of  some 
novelty,  which  tlie  more  mature  practitioner  may  peruse  witb 
advantage. 

Peritoneal  Inflammation  is  the  subject  of  the  first  chapter.  Th» 
tcvxe  peritonitis  is  clearly  and  judiciously  discussed.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  practitioner  is  strongly  called  W  the  sensations  excited 
tjy  pressure  on  the  abdomen,  as  the  only  index  of  the  degree  of 
infl^imniHtio;!,  itnd  thi;  only  means  of  ascertaining  the  variations  of 
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the  disorder.  If  the  pain  on  pressure  be  exquisite,  no  accidental 
symptom,  such  as  great  prostration  of  strength,  or  failure  of  the 
pulse,  <<  should  lead  us  from  trusting  for  relief  entirely  to  the 
Jancet." 

The  author  considers  a  chronic  inflannnation  of  the  peritpnaeum, 
3S  a  complaint  of  no  very  uncommon  occurrence,  although  it  ig 
little  noticed  by  writers.  It  is  chiefly  to  be  distinguished  by  a 
f  ense  of  tightness  and  pricking  pain  across  the  abdomen,  which 
are  increased  by  constipation,  and  relieved  by  laxatives,  so  as  to 
lead  the  patient  to  attribute  all  his  sensations  to  habitual  costive^ 
ness.  It  terminates  either  in  the  acute  form,  or  by  the  slow  effu-^ 
liion  of  coagulable  lymph  glueing  the  peritonaeum  with  the  con- 
volutions of  the  intestines.  Laxatives,  bleeding  twice  a-week  by 
^ix  or  eight  leeches,  a  rigid  adherence  to  a  milk  and  vegetable 
diet,  are  the  expedients  to  be  adopted  with  a  view  to  the  cure. 

The  Inflammations  of  the  Liver  come  next  under  consideration. 
The  author^  here,  takes  occasion  to  offer  some  judicious  remark* 
on  blood-letting ;  not,  indeed,  new,  but  which  cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged  upon  the  attention  of  practitioners,  by  whom  thi» 
little  operation  is  directed  and  performed  with  too  little  discrimi- 
nation.    The  buffy  coat,  it  is  now  well  understood,  ought  not 
alone  to  decide  our  practice  as  to  future  bleeding,  "  in  as  much 
as  the  most  trifling  circumstance  in  the  manner  of  the  blood'« 
flowing  will  prevent  its  appearance  altogether,  even  during  active 
inflammation*'^     An  observation  of  the  texture  and  degree  of 
contraction  of  the  blood,  after  standing  some  hours,  is  justly  re- 
commended, as  affording  material  assistance,  together  with  the 
state  olF  the  pulse  and  degree  of  pain,  in  our  decision  as  to  the 
propriety  of  repeating  venesection.     As  the  importance  of  taking 
blood  from  a  large  orifice,  in  inflammatory  diseases,  has  been 
long  ago  remarked  by  physicians,  Dr  Pemberton  wishes  that 
some  more  definite  method  may  be  adopted  in  directing  this  oper- 
tion,  viz.  one  referring  «« to  the  length  of  time  in  taking  the  blood, 
Tvhich  may  be. measured,  and  not  to  the  size  of  the  orifice,  which 
cannot.  <«  I  find,"  he  adds,  «*  from  numerous  experiments,  made, 
at  my  desire,  for  this  purpose,  by  different  surgeons,  that  when 
the  orifice  is  such  as  to  permit  eight  ounces  of  blood  to  flow  in 
three  minutes,  that  then,  a  patient,  under  acute  inflammation,  will 
receive  every  benefit  which  is  expected  from  the  remedy.     If  it 
flows  in  a  longer  time,  he  will  receive  less  benefit,  and  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  no  benefit  at  all,  or  even  an  absolute  injury," 
p.  28.     A  sudden  depletion  is  the  desideratum  in  these  instances, 
and  any  plan,  by  wlugh  the  necessity  of  effecting  this  is  inculcat- 
ed^ will  be  u«ef  ul. 
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Dr  Pemberton  considers  oieTcurials  as  altogether  inadmissible 
in  the  early  staget^  of  inflameil  liver,  and  seetne  to  tjoubt  their  effi- 
cacy at  any  period.     In  die  chronic  inflammation  of  the  iiver,  he 

reLommends  the  use  of  taraxacum,  (half  a  drachm  of  the  extract 
for  a  dose,)  from  which,  he  affirms, -that  he  has  seen  the  most  de- 
cided advantage,  both  in  incipient  schirrus  of  the  liver,  and  also 
in  several  chronic  derangements  of  the  stomacli,  p.  4-2. 

In  the  third  chapter,  the  Diseases  of  the  Gall  Bladder  are  trrat- 
ed  of,  and  the  diagnostics  of  Jaundice,  as  arising  from  different 
conditions  of  the  diicts,  or  the  neighbouring  parts,  ate  detailed 
with  perspicuity.  The  author  has  introduced  an  engraving,  and 
occupied  several  pages,  in  order  to  explain  his  notion  of  the  mode 
of  passage  of  a  gall-stone  along  the  duct,  which  appears  to  be 
j'jst.  He  believes  that  the  stone  is  not  propelled  by  the  con- 
tractibility  of  the  ducts  alone,  which  would  be  as  likely  to  drive 
it  one  way  as  another,  but  by  the  bile,  which  is  continually  se- 
creted, pressing  behind,  and  distending  the  duct,  thus,  at  once, 
preparing  the  way,  and  impelling  the  obstructing  body.  This 
accords  with  the  appearance  of  the  ducts,  the  contraction  taking 
place  before  the  stone,  and  not  behind  it,  as  well  as  with  the  ac- 
tion of  the  remedies. 

The  Diseases  of  the  Pancreas  and  Spleen,  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  the  two  succeeding  chapters,  are  obscure  in  their  symp- 
toms, and  where  they  are  suapected,  or  ascertained,  wc  can  oidy 
proceed  in  our  attempts  to  cure,  as  in  similar  conditions  of  the 
other  viscera.  Dr  Pemberton's  observations  are,  on  the  whole, 
judicious. 

In  treating  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  Dr  P.  remarks,  that 
the  necessity  of  great  caution  in  the  prognostic  is  shewn  by  the 
fact,  that  large  stones  have  been  repeatedly  found  in  the  bladder, 
and  extensive  ulcerations  in  the  kidneys,  without  their  having  in 
the  least  diminislied  the  bulk  of  the  body,  or  shewn  any  symptom, 
during  life,  by  which  their  existence  had  been  suspeCTed.  And 
he  is  hence  led  to  some  ingenious  speculations  respecting  the 
knowledge  to  be  derived  from  the  occurrence  or  non-occurrence 
of  emaciation,  in  different  obscure  diseases  of  the  viscera.  For 
esample,  "  let  us  take  the  two  cases  of  a  lUseased  state  of  the 
mesenteric  glands,  and  a  diseased  or  scrofulous  affection  of  the 
breast.  In  the  former,  we  shall  find  there  is  great  emaciation  ; 
in  the  latter,  none  at  all.  In  an  ulceration  of  the  small  intestines, 
jjr^at  emaciation  takes  place,  in  schirrus  of  the  rectum,  none. 
In  a  disease  of  the  gall-bladder,  which  is  subservient  to  the  liver, 
the  bulk  of  tlie  body  is  rapidly  diminished ;  but  in  a  disease  of 
the  urinary  bladder,  which  is  subservient  to  the  Jcidneys,  scarcely 
aiw  diminution  of  bulk  ia  to  be  perceived.     In  an  abscess  of  the 
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liver,  tfie  body  becomes  much  emaciated  ;  but  in  an  abscess  of 
the  kidneys,  the  bulk  is  not  diminished."  Now  the  glands  of  the 
twdy  are  of  two  sorts ;  those  which  secrete  a  fluid  from  the  blood, 
for  the  ii3e  of  the  system,  and  those  which  secrete  a  fluid  lo  be 
discharged  from  it.  The  former  may  be  termed  glands  of  sup- 
'^\j\  the  latter,  glands  of  waste.  It  would  appear,  then,  that 
the  occurrence  or  absence  of  emaciation,  may  probably  assist  us  in 
determining  whether  a  disease  exists  in  glands  of  the  former  or 
latter  species,  where  there  is  nothing  else,  save  the  presence  of 
hectic  fever,  to  point  out  tlie  existence  of  the  disease.  Upon 
this  hypothesis  the  author  builds  one  speculation  further,  and 
asks,  "  If  this  position,  respecting  the  bulk  of  the  body  under 
disease,  should  be  admitted  as  true,  will  it  not  afford  a  probabi- 
lity that  the  spleen,  whose  diseases  produce  great  emaciation,  is 
a  gland  of  supply  ?"  P.  fi5.  This  reasoning  Is  a  little  too  circular, 
and  the  premises  doubtful.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  liver, 
for  instance,  be  not,  in  a  great  measure,  a  gland  of  waste.  It 
may  be  doubted,  whether  diseases  of  the  kidneys  never  produce 
emaciation.  And  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  serious  diseases 
are  not  occasionally  found,  after  death,  in  a]l  the  internal  parts  j 
whether  glands  of  supply  or  of  waste,  of  which  no  suspicion  was 
excited,  during  hfe,  by  any  one  symptom. 

Dr  Pemberton  properly  urges  the  necessity  of  ascertaining,  if 
possible,  in  cases  of  calculus,  what  the  species  is  in  each  case,  by 
examining  the  fragments,  or  sand,  which  may  be  passed  ;  since, 
although  the  alkalies  give  relief  in  the  common  species,  or  uric 
calculi,  the  fusible  calculus  is  only  soluble  in  an  acid  ;  and,  since 
the  publication  of  Dr  Wolhston's  valuable  paper,  he  har  seen  se- 
veral cases,  in  which  the  muriatic  aeid  was  given  with  very  great 
benefit. 

The  Diseases  of  the  Stomach  next  come  under  consideration. 
*'  A  pain  in  the  sUmack"  (for  Dr  Pemberton  studiously  avoids 
the  use  of  nosological  terms),  is  first  discussed.  It  arises  in  two 
opposite  states  of  the  organ  ;  being  most  felt  by  some  when  the 
Stomach  is  full ;  and  by  others  when  it  is  empty.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  pain  "  seems  to  arise  from  an  altered  and  increased  se- 
cretion of  the  glands  of  die  mucous  membrane  of  that  organ  ;"  the 
acrimony  of  the  fluid  irritating  the  nerves,  and  causing  the  pafft. 
Opium,  with  astringents,  such  as  kino  or  alum,  is  considered  by 
the  aodior  as  the  great  remedy.  In  the  pain  of  the  stomach, 
which  is  most  felt  when  that  receptacle  is  full,  and  which  appears 
**  to  arise  from  irritability  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  organ,  and 
not  to  be  at  all  connected  with  theglanduhr  secretion  of  it,"  the 
mixture  of  myrrh,  steel,  and  alkali,  commonly  called  GriiRth's 
tnixtuie,  is  recommended,  as  answering  every  purpose  ;  and  a 
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blister  inay  also  be  applied,  if  the  disorder  is  severe,  or  five  drops 
of  laudaimm,  to  be  taken  before  dinner.     The  author  enters  into 

some  speculations  respecting  the  aflinity  of  Water  Brash  to  Di.i- 
betes  i  and  believes,  that  the  former  complaint  is  rather  the  coii- 
acqnence  of  using  a  diet  almost  exdusiycly  vegetable,  and  not  the 
effect  of  dram -drinking.  Some  observations  on  vomiting,  heart- 
burn, and  the  organic  affections  of  the  organ,  conclude  the  chap- 
ter. 

Cholera,  dysentery,  and  diarrhoea,  do  not  give  rise  to  any  particu- 
lar observations  In  colica  pictonum,  although  Dr  P.  states  that  tl»e 
disease  consists  in  a  spasmodic  affection  of  the  bowels  locking  up 
the  fscces,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  deduced  the  proper  practical 
inference,  and  to  have  attempted,  by  a  large  dose  of  opium,  to  re- 
lax the  spasm  at  once,  after  which  the  difficulty  of  procuring  stools 
is*in  general  not  great.  We  have  frequently  given  60  drops  of  tinct. 
opii,  which  sometimes  has  no  effect,  if  the  pain  be  excessive  ;  but 
sometimes  it  removes  the  complaint  at  once,  and  generally,  on  a 
repetition,  within  a  few  hours.  We  never  knew  the  slightest  ill 
consequence  ensue  ;  and  we  never  prescribe  for  any  disease  with 
such  conviction  that  speedy  relief  shall  be  obtained,  as  by  this  sim- 
ple plan  in  the  painter's  colic.  For  tlie  paralysis,  which  frequent- 
ly attacks  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  hands,  after  colica  picto- 
num, Dr  P.  recommends  a  mechanical  support  to  the  paralysed 
hand  ;  he  extends  it,  upon  a  sort  of  battledore  tied  to  the  arm. 
In  several  cases,  complete  success  hns  attended  this  expedient,  af- 
ter it  has  been  continued  for  several  weeks.  Among  the  intesti- 
nal diseases,  Dr  Pemberlon  justly  treats  of  what  has  been  called 
the  FcbrU  infantum  remittrns,  which  is  doubtless  symptomatic,  in 
most  instances,  of  a  derangement  in  the  intestinal  qanal,  and  cu- 
rable by  a  judicious  administration  of  purgatives.  It  often  near^ 
ly  resembles  hydrocephalus  ;  and  we  do  not  think  that  Dr  P.'s 
diagnostics  are  altogether  satisfactory.  The  symptoms  of  hydror 
cephalus  itself  are  rariabie.  There  arc  not  always  screamingi 
in  the  sleep,  nor  ar-?  the  faculties  always  destroyed ;  and  the  ex- 
cretifjns  of  the  intestines  are  occasionally  as  morbid  in  their  ap- 
pearance as  those  which  are  voided  in  the  febris  remittens.  These 
are  the  principal  points  on  which  Dr  P.  founds  his  diagnosis. 

The  three  last  chapters  relate  to  enteritis,  or  inflammation  of 
the  peritoneal  and  muscular  coat  of  the  intestines,  to  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  and  to  disease  of  the 
jr.eBcnteric  glands,  all  of  which  are  judiciously  discussed.  On  the 
upbject  of  the  second  aifection,  the  author  makes  the  foUowiitg 
■feraarks. 

"  In  this  disease,  there  is  pain  confined  to  some  one  part  of  the  abdo- 
pCB.     The  paia  is  eonatant,  tliough  not  acute,  and  varymg  very  little  if 

degree. 
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dLegree*  A  sKght  pressure  on  the  part  will  not  increase  the  psun,  as  ib  the 
in^mmatioD  of  the  peritoneal  coat  oiF  the  intestines ;  nnther  will  there 
anse  any  (or  scarce  any)  tension  of  the  abdomeny  although  the  pain  shall 
continue  a  considerable  time.  The  pulse  is  about  112  in  a  minute. — ^The 
bowels  are  usually  costive."  "  This  inflammation  generally  terminates  by 
a  throwing  out  of  coagulated  lymph,  which  may  be  discovered  in  the  eva- 
cuations, resembling  shreds  of  boiled  maccaroni*  When  we  observe  these 
shreds  in  the  evacuations,  we  may  safely  pronounce  that  the  patient  will 
^oon  recover :  for  the  period  of  the  greatest  danger  is  during  the  high  in- 
flammatory state  of  the  membrane  ;  and,  as  this  particular  formation  is  a 
consequence  of  it,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  period  of  danger  is  passed.  If  the 
evacuations  are  particularly  offensive,  and  appear  curdled,-  with  here  and 
there  specks  of  blood ;  and  especially  if  these  continue  for  any  length  of 
time,  there  will  be  good  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  inflammation  has 
terminated  in  ulceration.  The  disease,  in  this  state,  is  extremely  danger- 
ous ;  though  a  steady  adherence  to  a  milk  cUet  will  frequently  reston^die 
r'lent,  when  it  is  assisted  by  small  doses  of  some  astringent  bitter.'' 
183,  et  seq. 

To  the  young  practitioner  this  compendium  will  be  a  useful 
guide  in  investigating  and  treating  the  diseases  of  the  abdomen  \ 
and  to  the  senior,  although -he  will  occasionally  find  a  trite  ob- 
servation delivered  in  a  tone  of  discovery,  it  will  appear  to  be 
the  work  of  a  sensible  and  judicious  practitioner. 


II. 


On  Vaccine  Inoculation.  By  Robert  Willan,  M.  D.  F.  A.  S. 
Physician  Extraordinary  to  the  Fever  Institution,  and  to  the 
Public  Dispensary  in  Lbndon.  4to.  108  pages,  with  colour- 
ed Engravings,  and  an  Appendix  of  54  Pages.   Philips.   1806. 

IN  the  contest  which  the  subject  of  vaccination  has  excited,  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  partisans  have  so  frequently  in^er- 
inixed  their  arguments  with  puerile  witticism,  or  personal  invec- 
tive. It  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  ardent  zeal  displayed  by 
^omc  of  the  advocates  of  vaccination,  has  not  been  more  injuri- 
ous to  it  than  the  most  violent  attacks  of  its  decided  opponents. 
We  feel  considerable  pleasure,  therefore,  in  reviewing  a  treatise 
on  vaccine  inoculation,  written  by  a  practitioner  of  established 
reputation,  who  does  not  formally  enter  the  lists  of  controversy, 
but  who  appears  tc  be  solely  actuated  by  a  desire  of  investigating 
the  truths  The  opportunities  which  Dr  WiUsin  h»$  had  of  ob- 
serving 
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■enring  the  progress  and  effects  of  vaccination,  and  the  critical 
eye  with  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  view  cutaneous  dis- 
eases, peculiarly  qualify  him  for  the  present  undertaking. 

The  First  Section  of  the  work  commences  with  a  recapitula- 
tion of  »ame  experiments,  made  during  the  years  1799  and  1800, 
on  the  cotahintd  inoculation  of  the  variolous  and  vaccine  duids. 
From  these  esperiments,  it  appears  that 

"  The  variolous  and  vaccine  fluids,  inoculated  about  the  same  time,  re- 
strain ihe  action  of  each  other  on  the  human  body,  so  thil  it!  aome  cases, 
The  vaccine  vnicle  is  smaller  than  uiual,  and  has  a  very  slow  progress  ;  in 
DiJKr  cases,  the  areola  la  scarcely  pcrceptiMe;  while  in  others  it  is  large, 
but  premature ;  and  the  vsriolons  eruption  consists  of  hard,  distinct,  shining 
pustules,  which  have  but  little  inllamraation  round  them,  and  which  seldom 
matarate.  Some  of  these  piistules  are  Inberculated ;  and  the  sraaJl  quantity 
of  maiter  contained  in  them  soon  disappears,  leaving  the  cuticle  which  con- 
fined it,  horny  and  elevated  for  many  days  afterwards.  The  rest  of  the 
eruption  is  minute  and  papulous,  not  suppurating,  but  deac|uamating.  I  was 
fully  satislied  that  the  pf^ulcs,  produced  under  these  circumstances,  were 
geauinc  rariolous  pustules,  aa  many  opportunities  occurred  to  me  of  ascer- 
t^nine,  by  inoculation  from  them,  that  they  were  capable  of  producing 
rvery  variety  of  the  small-pox,  from  tlie  iwld  and  distinct,  to  the  confluent 
and  most  dangerous  form  of  the  diacaae.  Dr  Woodvillci  who  coDwdcred 
them  to  be  secondary  vaccine  pustules  or  vesicles,  often  inoculated  from 
ihem,  and  transmitted  the  matter  to  several  of  his  friends  :  we  may  hence, 
perh)U»,  account  for  the  appearance  of  pustules,  on  persons  supposed  to 
have  been  properly  vaccinated,  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  I  must, 
however,  observe,  that  fluid,  taken  from  the  vaccine  vesicle,  on  the  arm  of 
a  person  affected  with  the  vaiiolous  fever  and  eruption,  and  inserted  into 
the  arm  of  another  person,  by  a  clean  lancet,  produced  the  vaccine  disease 
alone."     P.  yfi, 

It  further  appears,  from  these  experiments,  that  the  peculiar 
property  of  each  fluid  remains  unaltered,  even  when  the  variolous 
pustule  and  vaccine  vesicle  are  so  situated  as  to  be  in  actual  con- 
tact. 

The  Second  Section  contains  a  minute  account  of  the  Charac- 
teristics and  Effects  of  perfect  Vaccination. 

Dr  Willan,  in  this  part  of  his  work,  describes  the  genuine  vac- 
cine vesicle,  which  characterizes  perfect  vaccination  ;  and  he  ad- 
duces very  strong  evidences  of  its  efficacy  as  a  defence  against 
the  small-pox.  He  has  himself  seen  the  test  of  variolous  inocu- 
lation applied  to  180  persons,  vaccinated  at  different  times  by 
experienced  practitioners;  yet  the  greatest  effect  produced,  in 
any  of  these  cases,  was  the  formation  of  a  single  pustule,  re- 
sembling that  which  appears  when  the  person  inoculated  has  pre- 
viously had  the  small-pox.  The  matter  contained  in  the  pustule 
thus  cjicited,  either  after  the  small-pox,  or  after  vaccine  inocula- 
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tjoo,  is  found  capable  of  communicating  the  smalKpox  to  those 
who  have  not  been  before  affected  with  tiiat  disease. 

I)r  W.  thinlts  that  the  small-pox,  which  prevailed  so  exten- 
■iveiy,  and  proved  so  fatal  in  London,  during  the  year  1805,  af- 
forded a  striking  proof  of  the  preventive  power  of  vaccination. 

"  All  persona  resident  in  or  near  the  metropolis,  who  had  been  viiccioat- 
ed  since  the  beginning  of  1 799,  but  especially  the  children  of  the  poor," 
he  obsctves,  "  must  have  had  frequent  intercourse  witli  vaiiolous  palienu 
during  the  time  of  this  epidemic.  TJie  primary  serica  of  vaccinations  were 
ihuB  tried  in  the  severest  manner  possible,  yet  tJie  subjects  of  them,  to  the 
amount  of  many"  thousands,  or  even  tens  of  thousands,  escaped  the  small- 
pos,  and  remain  proof  against  its  contagion."     P.  19. 

The  r^Kwted  instances  of  failure  he  attributes  to  the  mistakes 
which  must  have  been  unavoidably  committed  in  a  mode  of  prac- 
tice entirely  new.  He  concludes  this  Section,  with  a  statement 
of  the  objections  formerly  urged  against  inoculation  with  vario- 
lous matter,  which  appear  very  similar  to  those  wluch  are  now 
brought  against  the  practice  of  vaccination. 

Section  Third.  On  Imperfect  Vaccination. — After  enumerating 
the  causes  which  render  vaccination  inefficient,  Dr  W.  proceed* 
10  point  out  the  ;q)pearanceB  characterizing  the  imperfect  form  of 
the  disease.  He  thinks  the  chief  nicety  and  difficulty  of  vaccina- 
tion is,  in  distinguishing  from  the  genuine  cow-pox,  some  irregu- 
Jar  vesicles  which  have  often  been  mistaken  for  it,  and  which  do 
not  wholly  secure  the  constitution  from  the  small-pox.  The  fri- 
lowing  concise  description  of  tliem  is  illustrated  by  a  coloured 


plate : — 

"  I  have  ob5crTed  three  s( 
single  pearl -co  loured  vesicle,  i 
It  IS  larger  and  more  globa- 
bat  much  less  than  the  gent 


.s  of  these  irregular  vesicles.  The  lirst  is  s 
;tQn  a  hard  dark-red  base,  slightly  elevateA 
e  than  die  spurious  pustule  above  represented, 
i  lis  lop  is  flattened,  or  sometimes  a 
little  depressed ;  but  the  margin  is  not  rounded  or  prominent.  The  second 
appears  to  be  cellular,  like  the  genuine  vesicle,  but  it  is  somewhat  smaller, 
and  more  wssile,  and  has  a  sharp  angulated  edge. 

•*  In  the  first,  the  areola  is  usually  difiuae,  and  of  a  daHc  rose-colonr  j  in 
che  *econd,  it  is  soMciimes  of  a  dilute  scarlet-colour,  radiated,  and  very  ex- 
tnnvc,  as  from  the  sting  of  a  wasp ;  at  other  times,  it  has  the  form  and 
colour  exhibited,  PI.  I.  No.  7.  The  areola  appears  round  these  vcaicW 
on  ihesevendi  or  eighth  day  after  inoculation,  and  continues  more  or  less 
vivid  for  three  days,  during  which  time  the  scab  is  completely  formed. 
The  scab  i a  amailirr,  and  less  regular  than  that  which  succeeds  the  genu- 
me  veucle  ;  it  also  falls  o!)'  much  sooner ;  and,  when  si^paracod,  leaves  a 
tnuller  cicatrix,  \(hich  is  somctJmEE  angulated. — The  tliird  irregular  ap- 
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a  tesicle  without  an  areola."     P.  39-4.0. 


As  the  degree  of  security  afforded  by  these  irregular  vesicles 
iR  different  in  different  persons ;  and,  as  the  matter  taken  from 
thcDi  often  produces  the  same  imperfect  form  of  the  disease,  it 
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caa.ScaTcely  be  doubted  that  many  mistakes  and  failures  origi- 
nated from  this  source.  Dr  W.  therefore,  suggests  the  propriety 
of  confining  the  practice  of  vaccination  to  tliosc  who  have  had  a 
sufiicient  education,  and  who  have  minutely  attended  to  the  sub- 
ject. He  further  recommends,  a  strict  esamination  of  all  per- 
sons inoculated  between  tlie  1st  of  January  1799  and  the  Isi  of 
January  1802,  and  shews  the  necessity  of  re-inoculating  in  every 
^ubtful  case. 

Section  Fourth.  On  Variolous  Eruptions  sitbsequent  lo  Vacc'malhii. 
— According  to  the  observations  of  Dr  W.  as  well  as  those  of  other 
practitioners,  wherever  the  sniall-pos  has  occurred  after  vaccina- 
tion, the  disease  has  generally  been  mild,  and  so  modified  as  of- 
ten to  exhibit  an  ambiguous  appearance. 

"  Tlie  nature  and  extent  of  this  modification  of  the  small-pox,"  Dr  W. 
•bserves,  "  ought  to  be  fully  uadei-stood.  The  fever  which  precedet  it,  is 
similar  in  form,  and  equal  in  degiee,  lO  the  fever  usually  atteoding  the  in- 
oculated small-pox,  and  the  eiuption  ia  either  papuliform  or  tubtrculated, 
vriihout  much  Burroundirig  infiammatioD  ;  it  therefore  coincides,  iii  these 
leading  ciirumstances,  widi  the  disease  produced  when  the  vaccine  and 
Tarioloos  matter,  being  inoculated  nearly  together,  restrain  the  operation  of 
ench  other  on  the  skin ;  or  when  a  person  exposed  to  variolous  contagion, 
has  been  inoculated  with  vaccine  lymph  eaHy  enough  to  mitigate  the  ejup- 
tion  of  the  small-pox,  but  not  wholly  to  auperaede  it."     P.  jo. 

This  important  position  is  elucidated  by  a  recital  of  some  of 
the  most  striking  cases  which  have  occurred  in  or  about  London, 

and  is  confirmed  by  the  reports  of  several  other  practitioners. 

Not  less  deserving  of  attention  are  the  effects  which  arc  some- 
times produced  by  inoculating,  with  variolous  matter,  persons 
who  have  been  vaccinated  some  time  before.  In  these  cases, 
the  presence  of  slight  febrile  symptoms,  a  red  efflorescence  on 
the  skin,  or  the  eruption  of  two  or  three  hard  minute  pustules*, 
which  generally  disappear  in  three  days,  have  been  very  frequent- 
ly considered  as  proofs  of  the  occurrence  of  small-pox  after  vac- 
tine  inoculation.  Dr  Willau  observes,  tJiat  "  such  inferences  are 
not  correctly  made,  since,  similar  symptoms  take  place  after  the 
»mall-pox,  m  persons  who  have  been  inoculated  with  variolous 
matter,"  of  which  he  has  given  several  instances. 

Respecting  the  cases  of  failure  which  have  happened  near 
London,  Dr  Willan,  upon  minute  inquiry,  concludes  that,  in  x 
very  great  majority  of  tliem,  the  vaccination  had  been  imperfect, 
and  its  effect  partial. — In  making  another  inference,  he  says, 

"If, 
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**  IfJ  in  a  few  cases,  perfect  vacc'maiton  does  not  prevent  the  variolout 
fever  and  eruption,  on  inoculation  or  exposure  to  contagion,  it  will,  at  least, 
place  the  persons  who  take  the  small-pox,  in  the  same  state  as  those  who 
have  been  inoculated  with  vaccine  and  variolous  matter  about  the  same 
time, — a  state  which  has  hitherto  been  wholly  free  from  'danger.'*.  P.  76!  . 

Sections  Fifth  and  Sixth.  On  the  Cutaneous  and  Glandular  Affec^ 
iions  imputed  to  Vaccination* — ^The  author  has  not  obsenred  any-.^rv; 
diseases  of  the  skin  referable  to  the  cow-pox.  He  endeavours  to 
prove,  by  a  table,  extracted  from  the  register  books. of  the  public 
dispensary  in  London,  that  the  number  of  cutaneo!US  xomplaintt 
is  not  increasing,  their  proportion  to  all  other  diseases  having 
been  the  same  before  the  publication  of  Dr  Jenner^s  inquiry,  at 
in  the  6th  and  7th  year  of  vaccination.     P.  82'.    ; 

The  Seventh  Section  relates  to  the  chicken-pp^,  and  swine- 
pox, which  are  often  mistaken  for  small-pox  sdFter  vaccination^ 
and  are  sometimes  communicated  by  inoculation,  instead  of  the 
small-pox. — ^In  order  to  prevent  future  mistakes,  Dr  W.  has  given 
an  enlarged  account  of  the  varicella  \  and  has  represented,  by  an 
engraving,  the  three  varieties  of  it  denominated  chicken-pox, 
swine-pox,  and  the  hives. 

The  Eighth  Section  contains  several  cases  of  inoculated  variceU 
la^  with  observations  on  them. 

An  Appendix  of  54  pages  follows  the  body  of  the  work.  Ifc 
consists  of  communications  from  several  respectable  practitioners. 
The  most  extensive  and  interesting  papers  are  those  of  Dr  Jen- 
ner,  Mr  Pearson,  and  Dr  Rutter  \  but  all  of  them  afford  clear  and 
satisfactory  evidence  in  favour  of  the  new  inoculation. 

This  volume  will  be  deemed  of  considerable  value,  inasmucli 
as  it  contains  a  succinct  account  of  the  facts  which  have  been 
ascertained,  relative  to  thie  vaccine  disease,  up  to  the  present 
time.  The  temperate  and  impartial  manner  in  which  the  author 
has  examined  those  controverted  points,  which  have  hitherto  been 
discussed  with  unreasonable  acrimony,  gives  a  great  additional 
w^eight  to  his  authority  \  and  we  doubt  not  that  he  will  be  suc- 
cessful in  his  avowed  endeavour  <<  to  rectify  the  mistakes  made 
by  some  of  the  first  inoculators,  to  remove  several  misconcep- 
tions, and  to  render  the  practice  pf  vaccination  more  accurate 
and  more  secure." 
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III. 

A  Treatise  6ft  the  Origin,  Progress,  Prevention,  and  Treatment  of 
Censitmplion.  By  J.  Reid,  M.  D.  Member  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  London,  &c.  &c.     8to.  p.  317,   Phillips. 

T  TowETEH  faulty  In  design,  or  erroneous  in  execution,  some 
*^  recent  plans  of  popular  instruction  in  the  principles  of  me- 
dicine may  have  proved,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  disposition 
which  they  have  created  and  cherished  "  in  the  public  mind,  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  life  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  medical  profession,"  promises  to  check,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, the  career  of  professional  fraud. 

Although  undisguised  quackery  of  every  kind  be,  in  the  pre- 
sent, more  dian  in  former  periods,  prevalent  and  presumptuous ; 
concealed  and  graduated  empiricism  is  evidently  on  the  decline  ; 
the  semblance,  without  the  reality  of  science,  cannot  now  with 
facility  be  assumed,  pompous  externals  are  not  equally  calculat- 
ed to  conceal  internal  and  essential  defects,  and  surreptitious  in- 
signia of  superior  knowledge,  although,  perhaps,  for  a  time  im- 
posing, are  retained  by  a  tenure  as  precarious  as  the  fictitious 
learning  of  Goldsmith's  pseud o-cosmogonist. 

The  author  of  the  work  now  before  us  is  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  the  disposition  to  which  we  have  alluded,  affords  a  favour- 
able omen  of  much  future  amelioration  and  improvement,  both 
as  it  relates  to  practical  and  preventive  medicine.  On  this  ac- 
count he  has  aimed  at  giving  a  popular  cast  to  his  disquisition, 
without,  however,  deviating  so  far  out  of  the  beaten  track  of 
medical  literature  as  to  write  merely  for  the  public.  "  He  has 
laboured,"  he  informs  us,  "  to  delineate  a  portrait,  the  promi- 
nent character  of  which  shall  be  universally  understood,  while 
the  more  minute  lines  and  shades  of  expression  shall  remain  for 
detection  by  the  skill  of  the  artist." 

The  subject  which  has  been  chosen  by  Dr  Reid,  is  one  of 
general  interest,  and  is,  consequently,  particularly  suitable  to  * 
work  formed  upon  the  above  plan. 

Consumption,  while  it  is  the  most  fatal,  is  perhaps  the  least 
inevitable  of  endemic  maladies  \  it  is  with  extreme  difficulty 
cured,  but  witli  comparative  facility  prevented ;  no  disorder, 
when  confirmed  or  established,  demands  more  discernment  and 
■ttentioii  on  the  part  of  the  physician  ;  but  it  is  principally  by 
domestic  skill  and  attention  that  its  origin  is  to  be  prevented, 
and  its  establishment  obviated. 

As 
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As  1  basis  for  the  speculations  contained  in  this  rolume,  we 
STe  presented,  in  the  first  place,  with  a  statement  of  the  funda- 
mental propositions  contained  in  the  Elementa  MedicinE  of  the 
celebrated  Brown ;  and,  from  the  Brunonian  dogma,  respecting 
the  prevading  principle  of  organic  life,  an  explanation  is  attempt- 
ed, of  those  functions  in  the  animal  economy  which  are  more 
especially  worthy  of  notice,  as  they  relate  to  the  pathology  of 
phthisical  disorders.  In  the  course  of  this  disquisition,  our  au- 
thor endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  essential  error  in  modern 
physiology  consists  in  viewing  as  a  c^use,  what  deserves  merely 
to  be  regarded  as  an  effect  of  fibrous  excitation,  chemical  change  ; 
and  while  he  admits  of  the  absorption,  and  even  condensation 
of  oxygen  in  the  lungs,  he  contends,  that  the  heat  of  the  animal 
body  thence  occasioned,  is  not  diffused  as  tlirough  a  mass  of 
unorganized  matter,  but  arises  as  a  direct  consequence  of  stimu- 
tation.  In  like  manner,  he  argues,  that  perspiration  is  an  ex- 
cietian  subordinate  to  vital  activity  and  heat,  rather  than  one  of 
the  principal  instruments,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Dr  Curric 
and  others,  in  the  regulation  of  animal  temperature. 

We  are  nest  presented  with  remarks  on  each  of  those  afTec- 
tions,  with  the  exception  of  asthma,  tliat  are  considered  by  Dr 
CuUen  as  disorders  precursory  of  phthisis.  "iVhiie  inquiring 
into  the  mode  in  which  hemorrhage  from  the  pulmonary  vessels 
is  induced,  our  aotlior  strenuously  combats  the  principle  of  direct 
•nd  primary  alteration  tn  the  state  of  circulating  fluids  as  its 
cause.  Ha-moptysis,  with  other  disorders,  more  particularly  of 
the  breast,  have  often  been  produced  by  hiborious  ascents  to  the 
summits  of  very  elevated  mountains;  where  the  air  is  in  general 
less  dense  than  in  valleys  or  level  ground  ;  such  affections,  on 
this  account,  have  been  attributed,  either  to  the  rarefaction  of 
the  blood,  or  to  laxity  and  dilatation  of  blood-vessela,  on  account 
of  tile  siibduction  of  that  degree  of  atmospherical  pressure  which 
is  requisite  to  maintain  a  due  tone  in  the  animal  fibre.  On  this 
faypoUiesis,  our  author  introduces  the  following  strictures : 

"  TL-nuTly  in  the  atmospherr,  necessarily  supposes  a  diminished  portion 
«f  th?  baie  uf  which  it  is  conipoacd,  in  a  eirea  quantity  of  air,  if  such 
quantity  be  accertained  by  nieasareinent.  We  have  already  endeavoured 
to  prove,  that  oxygen,  or  tlie  subuiance  absorbed  by  the  blood  in  its  pas- 
sage ihwiugh  die  lungs,  opLTates  by  exciting  into  action  the  living  prin- 
ciple. A  sdAraciioB  from  the  oi'dinary  supply  of  this  e.iciting  power. 
Bust  DeccsoarUy  be  productive  of  weakness  and  propOTtioDate  incapacity 
for  muKuhr  exertion.  In  the  lungs,  this  aceumulauon  of  irritability  from 
defective  stimulation  will  appear  more  particularly  evident ;  and  in  instance* 
of  ciHvttiuitifMMl  jiuiceiKibtUty  to  tktae  ctHitplaintSi  hemorrhage  will  al- 
most jnTariabty  result  from  inordinate  exertion  of  voluntary  power  under 
the  clrciunstaMCt  now  deat:iibc'd. 
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A  drrooostrairoo  of  the  principle  we  arc  endeavouring  to  impi-es's  as  % 

locjlcillably^iRipoiiant  wttli  reference  to  the  pathology  gf  heinoiThsgc,  is  9 

funivhed  by  the  remarkable  fact,  that,  ivhea  ascems  are  effected  Vithout  * 

the  aid  At,  tnusculac  cxeition,  neither  the  sensHtioni  of  lassitude,  DOr  dis* 
eased  afiectiona  of  any  Itiod,  are  in  an  eq^ual  degree  liable  to  be  generated. 
Perwns'who  liave  been  conveyed  by  artilic'iaJ  aid  to  cleiated  jegions  in 
the  air,  oi'  the  summits  of  lofty  mouBtains,  ate  by  no  meanR  subject  w  ■ 

liemontiagic  a.tt3cks ;  because,  under  thcSe  circumstance!,  tlie  operation  of 
those  exciting  powers,  by  which  alone  muscfllar  exertioii  can  be  maintain- 
«d,  is  not  in  an  equal  measure  required."     P.  82. 

From  these  facts  the  following  inference  is  deduced  : 

"  To  undue  action,  occasioning  debility,  and  corsetjuent  rupture  of  ves- 
sels, E.re  we,  therefore,  in  every  instance,  to  ascribe  thsf  occurrence  of  pul- 
monary hemorrhage,  and  not  to  the  mechanical  production  of  laxity  from 
unequal  pi-essorc,  or  the  rarefaction  and  expansion  of  circulating  blood," 
P.,  84. 

Dr  Reid,  we  conceive,  might  have  enforced  his  opinion  re- 
specting the  requisition  of  oxygen,  ratlier  than  merely  condensed 
air,  for  the  maintenance  of  fibrous  energy,  by  referring  to  the  fact 
related  in  tlie  No-u.  Org.  of  relief,  experienced  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances with  those  to  which  he  has  alluded,  by  the  application 
of  sponges  moistened  with  vinegar  and  water,  ("  spongias  aceto 
et  aqua  madefactas")  to  the  mouth  and  nose.  In  an  Inaugural 
dissertation  which  we  have  acciilcntally  met  with,  entitled,  «  Teii- 
tamen  de  modo  quo  muscuU  cerehrum,  atque  Nervi  respitatione 
aiEciuntur,"  we  find  this  fact  employed  to  support  a  different 
theory  from  our  author,  and  to  prove  the  similarity  between  re- 
spiration and  combustion  ;  in  which  conclusion  the  writer  of  thi« 
thesis  is  confirmed,  by  a  physiologist  of  celebrity,  with  whom 
our  former  studies  had  previously  brought  us  acquainted  *. 

On  the  subject  of  catarrh,  Dr  Reid  likewise  adopts,  with  some 
modifications,  the  theory  and  practice  of  Brown  ;  as  these  modi- 
fications, in  relation  to  tlie  prevention  of  consumptive  ailments, 
are  extremely  important,  this  part  of  the  subject  ought  by  all 
means  to  have  been  treated  of  more  in  detail ;  indeed,  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  book,  Dr  Reid  Has,  we  tliink,  evinced  too 
much  reluctance  to  engage  even  in  necessary  minutia;  and  points 
of  detail,  in  order  to  justify  and  illustrate  his  practice. 

As  a  remedy  for  counteracting  inflammation  of  tlie  lungs,  our 

author  appears  to  have  very  considerable  confidence  in  the  powers 

of  the  justly  celebrated  fox-glove  }  he  regards   it,  however,  as 

more  espcfially  applicable  to  what  may  be  entitled  phthisical,  in 

contradistinction 
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contradistinction  to  pleuriiky  Or  violent  htflammation  of  these 
parts ;  an  lopinion,  in  which  our  observations  on  the  virtues  of 
this  plant  lead  ui  entirely  to  coincide :  it  mav  be  questioned 
whether  digiulis  has  riot^  by  some  practkioners,  oeen  extolled  too 
highly  in  some  species  of  pneumonia; 

Having  dismissed  the  consideration  of  those  disorders  which 
often  precede  consumption ;  before  entering  on  the  direct  his- 
tory and  treatment  of  phthisisj  the  marks  of  the  phthisical  dis*. 
position  are  first  pointed  out,  and  likewise  the  means  of  antici- 
pating and  preventing  constitutional  tendency  to  consumption. 
The  observations  detailed  in  this  division  of  the  work  are  ren- 
dered fully  intelligible  to  the  Unprofessional  reader>  and  are 
highly  worthy  the  attention  of  the  public; 

In  the  rules  which  ate  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of  phthisis, 
our  author  displays  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  disease ;  but^  aS  above  hinted,  we  think 
the  delineation  of  accidental  symptoms,  as  well  as  eniimeration 
of  auxiliary  medicines,  might,  and  ought  to  hsve  been  made  more 
particular  and  extensive. 

In  the  concluding  chapter  6f  the  woi-k,  seVefal  interesting  re- 
marks al'e  introduced,  on  the  mode  of  distinguishing  between 
real  and  spurious  phthisis,  and  on  the  different  means  of  treat- 
ment required  in  general  decline,  according  to  the  peculiar  na- 
ture of  prevailing  debility  and  disorder;  The  division  between 
glandular,  and  muscular,  or  nervous  weakhesSi  although  general- 
ly just,  18  perhaps  marked  out  with  deceptive  precision. 

That  our  author  has  not  repeated  that  sentence,  respecting  th^ 
defects  of  chemical  physiology,  which -is  given  in  the  introductory 
pages  of  his  ti^eatise,  the  following  extract,  on  the  tnodas  cpei'" 
andi  of  steel,  will  fully  demonstrate. 

^  When  modern  chefhistry  began  to  be  extensively  applied  tb  tlie  eXi 
plaoadon  of  physiological  and  pathological  facts,  the  viniies  bf  steel  were 
inferred  fixnn  the  rtroarkable  facility  with  which  it  enters  into  a  combina- 
tion with  oxygen.  Thus,  chalybcates,  like  some  other  pharmaceutical  pre- 
pnradons,  were  generally  conceived,  either  directly  to  oxygenate  the  system j 
or,  by  combining  with  the  circulating  fluids,  and  insinuatihg  thiemselves 
amoiig  the  fibres  of  the  body,  become  a  mean  of  enabling  the  languid  frame 
to  attract  more  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere.  This  theory  is  correct,  onlv 
inasmuch  as  steel,  by  permanently  augmenting  the  force  and  activity  of 
tile  vital  power,  restore*  die  lost  energy  of  the  iixhalent  arteries  and  ab- 
sorbing vesftels,  facilitates  tlie  respiratory  functions,  gives  vigour  to  the  cir- 
lation,  and  OKygen  to  the  blood,"  p.  307, 

Upon  the  whole^  we  consider  the  f)feSent  treatise  as  by  no 
tnsans  an  unimportant  accession  to  thd  stotk  of  medical  literature; 
The  style  of  the  work  may  bo  judged  of,  from  the  specimens 
vhich  we  have  presented  to  our  readers ;  it  is,  with  trivial  er- 
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ceptions,  correct  and  elegant,  and  often  nervous  and  animated  ; 
with  more  precision  and  logical  consideration,  it  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  less  calculated  for  "  general,"  if  not  for  "  professional 
perusal,"  Wc  think  it,  however,  proper  to  remark,  that  the  value 
and  interest  of  this  small  volume  would,  in  no  meaaure  have  been 
injured,  by  a  diminished  solicitude  on  the  part  of  its  author,  *'  to 
found  observation  on  a  system  ;"  or  by  a  more  rigorous  adherence 
to  the  important  maxim  of  "  Nulliui  jurare  in  verba  magistri." 


IV. 

Cours  d'Atialomie  Medicak ;  on.  Element  de  rAnatamie  de  rHommr^ 
ttvec  det  Remarques  Pfysiologiques  tt  PathologiqueSy  et  hs  Reiultati 
de  PObservation  Tur  U  Siege  et  la  Nature  des  Maladies,  d'apr^j 
POiiveriure  des  Corps.  Par  Antoine  Portal,  Professeur  de 
Medicine  au  College  de  France,  d'Anatomie  au  Museum 
d'Histoire  Naturelle,  &c.  &c.  &c.  En  5  tomes,  Svo.  Paris, 
180^. 

T^His  is  a  work  of  great  merit,  upon  a  subject  of  very  geneial 
■'-  importance.  The  author  is  a  man  of  learning  and  experi- 
ence ;  and  his  book  is  written  with  industry  and  elegance.  To 
enlarge  upon  the  importance  of  morbid  anatomy,  is  now  both  su- 
perfluous and  unnecessary,  because  its  value  is  universally  felt 
and  acknowledged.  The  study  of  this  branch  of  medical  science, 
13  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  tlie  present  age ;  and 
it  will  be  well  if  it  continues  to  be  so,  for,  if  dissection  of  mor- 
bid bodies  had  never  been  neglected,  we  should  not  have  occasion 
to  cry  out  so  often  against  the  ineflicacy  of  remedies,  nor  blame 
the  uncertainly  of  an  art,  because  we  are  sometimes  ignorant  of 
the  best  mode  of  employing  its  means.  "  Si  morbi  cujuslibct 
historiam  diligenter  perspectam  habobo,  (says  Sydenham)  par  malo 
remedium  nunquam  non  scirem  afFerre."  A  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  the  human  body,  and  its  functions,  in  their  healthy 
and  diseased  state,  is  as  indispensably  necessary  to  the  scientific 
practical  physician,  as  acquaintance  with  the  compass  to  the  navi- 
gator, or  mathematical  analysis  to  the  astronomer ;  and  experi- 
ence has  shewn,  that  all  those  who  have  attempted  to  offer  any 
explanations,  without  the  aid  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  have 
committed  ;he  grossest  blunders.     Galen,  Stahl,  Boerhaave,  KeU, 
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Brown,  and  a  crowd  of  systematic  writers,  afford  instances  of 
this  truth.  The  works  of  Bonetus,  Morgagni,  and  Lieutaud^ 
remain  splendid  monuments  of  their  indefatigable  labours ;  but 
they  are  liable  to  objections  on  account  of  their  size  ;  the  quantity 
of  irrelevant  matter  they  contain  }  the  want  of  any  metliodical 
history  of  symptoms ;  and  the  profusion  of  frivolous  theoretical 
discussions.  With  the  view  of  supplying  the  defects  of  these 
celebrated  authors,  Professor  Portal  has  made  morbid  anatomy 
the  subject  of  his  lectures  for  these  forty  j-ears  past.  His  lec- 
tures ate  divided  into  two  courses,  delivered  in  winter  and  sum- 
mer ;  the  former  of  tliese  is  now  published,  and  the  otiier  course, 
consisting  of  clinical  observations,  illustrated  by  a  reference  to 
puticular  cases,  are  reserved  for  more  leisure,  and  furdier  en- 
couragement. The  abject  of  this  course  of  medical  anatomy,  was 
to  compare  the  natural  and  morbid  state  of  every  part  of  the 
body,  a  method  both  instructive  and  useful,  because  the  know- 
ledge of  the  one  facilitates  the  acquisition  of  the  other,  and  each 
part  is  better  understood  by  an  acquaintance  with  both  its  condi- 
tions. ProfessorPortalis  well  known,  by  diiFerent  publications  in 
the  several  branches  of  his  profession  ;  he  stands  high  among  tlie 
most  eminent  practitioners  at  Paris  ;  and  he  is  known  as  the  edi- 
lor  of  Lieutaud'a  *  Enais  (TAnaiamie,'  published  25  years  ago,  at 
that  author's  particular  request. 

The  present  work  is  comprised  in  five  thick  octavo  volumesj 
containing  a  concise  description  of  the  different  parts  of  the  hu- 
man body,  to  which  remarks  are  added,  in  tlie  form  of  not;-3, 
at  the  end  of  each  section,  noticing  all  the  morbid  affections  to 
which  every  part  is  liable,  with  the  histories  and  dissections  of 
many  interesting  cases,  from  the  author's  own  practice,  and  con- 
stant references  to  the  best  sources  of  information.  We  were 
surprised  at  finding  no  allusion  to  our  countryman  Dr  Baillie's 
very  excellent  work  upon  this  subject.  Professor  Portal  must 
have  been  completely  ignorant  of  such  a  valuable  collection  of 
facts  relating  to  morbid  anatomy,  or  he  would  not  have  omitted 
mentioning  it :  there  is  no  reference  to  any  German  books  on 
pathology,  which  would  have  furnished  many  important  addi- 
tions to  this  collection.  But  this  is  not  the  first  time  we  have 
had  occasion  to  take  notice  of  the  unpardonable  ignorance  of  the 
French  writers  )  they  undertake  to  write  for  the  benefit  of  all 
nadDns,  thinking  their  information  is  as  universal  as  their  lan- 
gtiage,  and  they  seldom  trouhle  themselves  to  learn  any  other 
language  but  their  own. 

lo  a  treatise  on  anatomy,  there  is  little  expectation  of  origi- 
nality, as  few  teachers  now-a-days  pretend  to  any  wonderful  dis^ 
coretics.    The  chief  value,  therefore,  of  a'work  that  aims  at,  ll\c 
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instruction  of  students,  consists  in  a  copious  selection  of  all  the 
facts  already  known  \  in  the  novelty  and  artangement  of  the  ma- 
terials J  or  in  the  inductions  made  from  the  most  important  trutli« 
they  contain,  M.  Portal  has  followed  the  order  adopted  by  ana- 
tomists in  general ;  he  begins  with  describing  the  bones  and  their 
appendages,  and  the  muscles ;  and  then  the  brain,  and  nerves, 
and  viscera.  He  has  retained  the  old  names,  through  fear,  he 
says,  of  multiplying  the  difficulties  of  instruction  ;  yet  he  does 
justice  to  the  exertions  of  ChaussUr  and  Dumas  for  improving 
the  nomenclature,  and  he  places  their  new  names  in  a  note,  as 
an  appendix  to  the  old.  Such  a  confession,  from  so  distinguish- 
ed a  teacher  at  Paris,  shows  what  little  progress  the  new  nomen- 
clature has  made.  From  most  of  the  details,  it  is  not  easy  to 
make  any  extracts  which  might  appear  very  interesting  j  the  fol- 
lowing are  selected  as  examples  of  the  author's  originality  and 
vigilant  attention : 

"  Tlie  curviiture  of  the  humerus  is  more  strongly  marked  in 
children  who  have  been  wrapped  up  in  swaddling-clothes,  than 
m  those  whose  arms  have  been  left  perfectly  free.  The  length 
of  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  is  subject  to  considerable  variations. 
I  have  found  (says  M.  Portal),  in  several  subjects,  the  bones  of 
die  arms  shorterj  and  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  longer,  than 
usual  5  and  in  other  instances,  the  humerus  had  this  dispropor- 
lionate  length,  and  the  fore-arm  was  evidently  shorter  than  natural. 
Sometimes  this  disprcportion  is  observed  in  the  thighs  and  bones 
of  the  legs,  whilst  in  some  cases  this  variety  is  only  discovered  in 
the  superior  extremities,  and  even  sometimes  only  on  one  side  of 
the  body."  We  remember  to  have  read  some  remarks  upon  the 
comparative  length  of  the  arm  and  fore-arm,  in  an  attempt  to 
prove  the  regular  gradation  of  man,  by  the  difference  in  tire  length 
of  the  upper  limbs.  This  part  of  the  hypothesis,  however,  like 
the  rest  of  the  argument,  was  founded  upon  an  assumed  principle, 
,  that  black  men  were  created  inferior  to  while  men,  and  it  rested 
only  upon  a  few  facts,  derived  from  tlie  evidence  of  two  skeleton! 
of  negroes,  and  an  admeasurement  of  some  well-fed  Englishmen, 
■who  were  taken,  of  course,  as  the  standard  of  European  perfection. 
Unfortunately  for  this  theory,  wc  took  some  pains  to  examine 
its  accuracy,  by  first  applying  a  rule  to  our  own  elbows  and  little 
fingers,  (with  some  fear  and  trembling,  it  muat  be  confessed),  and 
next  measuring  fifty  soldiers,  taken  miscellaneously  from  a  regi- 
ment ;  the  greatest  variety  was  observed  amongst  them  ;  very  few 
were  alike,  the  good  soldiers  and  the  bad,  the  cowards  and  the 
brave,  the  privates  and  the  officers,  had  all  some  difference  in  the 
Comparative  dimensiBn*  of  iheir  arms  and  elbows,  and,  of  course, 
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threw  the  whole  of  the  system  into  despair.  The  observations  of 
die  Parisian  professor  have  done  as  much  again. 

When  speaking  of  die  reduction  of  the  dislocated  humerus, 
M.  Portal  remarksi  diat  surgeons  should  be  attentive  to  make  the 
arm  return  into  the  socket,  by  the  same  way  that  it  got  out.  He 
thinks  a  partial  or  incomplete  luxation  very  seldom  happens,  and 
very  unlikely  to  occur.  In  reducing  the  limb,  he  recommends 
the  extension  always  to  he  made  by  hands  alone,  rather  than  by 
powerful  machinery  }  and  he  refers  to  a  memoir  of  his  own,  re- 
specting  the  employment  of  machines  in  cases  of  dislocation. 

Anatomists  and  surgeons  are  very  well  acquainted  with  the  re- 
ciprocal communications  between  different  parts  of  the  body,  by 
means  of  the  cellular  substance.  Professor  Portal  has  made  some 
experiments  to  ascertain  some  particular  connexions  which  had 
iiot  been  sufficiently  examined ;  he  wanted  to  know  how  the  air 
passed  from  tlie  lungs  in  emphysema,  into  the  upper  extremities  ; 
and  how  that  curious  swelling  was  produced  in  disorders  of  the 
chest.  For  this  purpose,  he  mafle  a  small  opening  into  the  ex- 
ternal membrane  of  the  lungs,  and  introduced  the  pipe  of  a  pair 
of  bellows,  and  by  working  these  a  few  times,  he  saw  the  air 
pulSng  up  the  superior  extremities.  Instead  of  air,  he  employed 
water,  a  much  less  quantity  than  what  is  found  in  the  lungs  in 
•ome  dropsies ;  by  pressing  the  lungs  several  dmes,  the  water  was 
made  to  pass  into  the  upper  extremities  and  neck.  In  order  to 
confirm  these  experiments,  he  introduced  sometimes  air,  some- 
times water,  into  one  of  the  arms,  and  he  saw  the  lungs  readily 
become  distended  in  both  cases.  He  next  injected  the  cellular 
substance  of  the  arm,  and  always  saw  the  injection  spread  itself 
into  the  lungs.  He  did  not  stop  here,  but  pushed  the  injection 
till  the  neck  and  face  became  distended,  which  gave,  to  the  thin- 
cst  subjett,  an  evident  tmboi'yoint ;  and,  as  the  matter  used  for 
injection,  was  slightly  tinged  with  red,  it  gave  a  colour  to  the 
body,  very  tike  the  appearance  of  life. 

It  is  probable  Ruysck  gave  diis  fulness,  and  air  of  life,  to  his 
preparations  by  these  means.  Foutenelle  once  s^id,  the  mummies 
of  Ruysch  prolong,  as  it  were,  life,  but  those  of  Egypt  only  pro- 
long death.  The  pleura  and  mediastinum  communicate  with  the 
cellular  texture  of  the  neck  and  arm-pits  ;  these  membranes  form 
two  sacs  in  the  chest,  and  the  mediastinum  is  formed  by  their  re- 
flecdon.  The  site  of  the  parotid  gland  may  be  looked  upon  as 
the  point  of  union  and  connexion  of  the  cellular  substance  of  the 
head,  neck,  face,  and  chest,  hence  this  part  becomes  swelled  in 
many  disorders  of  the  constitution ;  somedmcs  this  swelling  is 
•alutaiy,  sometimes  fatal. 

la  ^  history  of  the  "fat,  and  its  uses  ai:d  diseases,  tlic  audio. 
i  3  i\v^ 
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could  J)£  referred  to  such  a  cause.  Dr  Ami  sent  to  Professor 
Portai,  from  Guadaloupe,  the  detailed  statement  of  the  case  of  a 
negro,  in  whose  skull  tliree  needles  were  discovered,  about  ths 
superior  longitudinal  si)ius ;  according  to  the  report  of  several 
professional  men,  no  wound  or  cicatrix  on  the  cranium  could  bo 
detected,  that  could  indicate  the  way  by  which  tliese  extraneous 
todies  could  reach  the  place  where  they  were  found.  The 
needles  were  sent,  along  with  the  skull,  to  the  National  Institute  ; 
yet  this  fact  is  too  extraordinary,  not  to  excite  some  suspicion  as 
to  the  reality  of  some  points  in  the  statement,  or  at  least  as  to 
the  consequences  deduced  from  them. 

The  following  case  is  given  from  the  author^g  personal  expe? 
rienc?  and  observation ; 

The  late  Slarquis  de  Citusatt,  of  an  irritable  temperament,  ex- 
perienced pricking  sensations,  first  in  the  fingers  of  his  right 
hand,  then  in  the  toes  on  the  same  aide  ;  the  sensibility  of  the 
fingers  was  diminished,  but  tlie  power  of  moving  them  remained. 
,Tlie  hand  and  the  foot  became  insensible  ;  these  parts  shrunk 
and  became  cold  %  the  disorder  increased  gradually  in  the  hand, 
the  fore-arm  and  the  foot ;  however,  the  patient  was  still  able 
to  walk  :  tlie  arm  and  thigh  of  this  side  were  nest  aftected,  and 
M.  de  Cnusan  remained  more  than  a  year  in  this  state,  only  abl^ 
to  walk  in  his  chamber  with  a  crutch  under  cjie  lame  arm.  Tha 
ends  of  the  fingers  and  toes  of  the  left  side  began  to  be  affected 
in  the  sanie  manner  as  those  of  tlie  right,  and  tlie  disorder  in- 
creased just  as  upon  the  other  side.  The  patient  was  obliged  to 
lie  in  bed,  deprived  of  every  sort  of  mojion  in  tlie  trunk  and  ex- 
tremities ;  he  could  bre;ithe  and  swallow  tolerably  well :  the 
other  functions  continued  undisturbed  for  some  time ;  but,  by 
degrees,  the  sight  became  weaker,  and  was  gradually  lost ;  at  the 
eame  time,  the  hearing  became  impaired,  and  soon  entirely  des- 
troyed. '  A  few  inarticulate  sounds  could  be  uttered,  and  Ac 
could  swallow  some  spoonfuls  of  hrolli  and.jelly  ;  the  pulse  wap 
remarkably  slow,  only  ten,  thirty,  and  forty  pulsations  could  be 
sometimes  couuted  in  a  minute.  \  never  met  with  so  slow  2 
pulse,  (says  M.  Portal),  these  were  of  sufficient  strength,  but 
rather  Unequal.  Life  was  at  length  exhausted.  On  opening  the 
body,  all  parts  of  the  brain  were  found  in  a  natural  healthy  state  ; 
but  the  portion  of  spinal  marrow  contained  within  tlie  vertebrae  of 
the  neck  was  very  much  hardened ;  it  had  the  consistence  of 
cartilage,  and  the  membranes  covering  it  at  this  place,  were  very 
red,  as  if  inflamed. 

A  very  elaborate  description  of  the  great  sympatlietic  nerve 
occupies  many  pages.  Notwithstanding  the  investigations  of 
^ickel  and  Walter  of  Berlin  have  done  much  to  elucidate  the 
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intiicate  anatomy  of  this  complicated  part  of  the  human  body, 
pQHal  li-is  made  it  the  subject  of  his  inquiries,  and  here  gives  the 
result  of  an  unpublished  memoir.  His  observaiionB  are  wholly 
confined  to  die  human  body,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  because 
we  most  u-ont  a  comparison  of  jhis  structure  in  the  diferent 
cU&ites  of  auimals. 

After-  describing,  in  a  clear  and  acffurale  manner,  the  several 
pans  and  connexions  of  the  spleen,  the  author  proceeds  to  detail 
jhc  different  opinions  entertained  concerning  its  uses,  and  the 
diseases  to  which  it  is  liable.  Inflammation  of  the  coats,  and 
even  of  tlie  substance  of  the  spleen,  he  seems  to  think,  takes 
plice  more  frequently  than  is  imagined.  He  has  found  evident 
marks  of  inflammation  in  persons  who  died  with  the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  poripneumony,  but  without  any  expectoration,  and 
with  violent  palpitations  of  the  heart :  the  lungs  were  sound,  and 
die  spleen  very  much  inflamed  ;  and  so  was  the  left  side  of  the  dia- 
phragm. The  symptoms  accompanying  inflammation  of  the  spleen, 
are  smart  fever,  pain  in  the  left  side,  more  or  less  intense,  difficulty 
of  breathing,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  vomiting,  and  tension  in  the 
region  of  the  stomach,  attended  with  excessive  thirst,  and  some- 
times difficulty  in  passing  urine ;  sometimes  violent  cclic  and 
jaundice  accompanies  inflammation  of  the  spleen ;  and  tliese  symp- 
toms may  be  easily  accounted  for,  if  it  be  remembered  how  near 
the  spleen  is  situated  to  the  diaphragm,  the  stomach,  the  colon, 
and  left  kidney,  and  how  the  functions  of  these  parts  are  deranged 
ty  any  attack  of  inflammation.  The  spleen  has  been  found  very 
large  jn  many  instances,  and  produces  considerable  derangement 
in  the  animal  economy,  from  its  prodigious  size.  Vomiting  i| 
iuA  to  be  often  induced  from  this  cause.  Professor  Portal  men- 
tions the  case  of  a  young  Italian  prince,  who  was  troubled  with 
nausea  and  vomiting  every  day,  a  few  hoiurs  after  any  meal,  from 
llie  eleventh  to  the  twentieth  year  oi  his  age  ; — he  had  aji  en- 
largement in  the  left  hypochondriac  region,  which  could  only  be 
tefcrred  to  the  spleen.  He  was  ciu'ed,  by  the  application  of 
Icedies  to  the  hemorrhoida4  vessels,  and  different  laxative  medi- 
cines, combined  with  antispasmodics.  In  obstructed  menstruation 
in  young  girls,  the  spleen  is  enlarged  sometimes  so  as  to  become 
lensible  to  tlic  touch,  according  to  M.  Portal ;  hence  the  nausea 
ainl  vomiting  in  such  cases,  which  disappear  as  soon  as  tlic 
menses  become  regular. 

This  work  terminates  with  some  general  reflections  upon  tlie 
i<am,  and  upon  death.  The  venerable  author  takes  leave  of  his 
Kader  in  a  postscript,  in  wliicli  he  speaks  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
he  undertook,  and  how  little  encouragement  is  given  to  prac- 
— ■ —  -~  :l;g  mctropolisj  where  he  is,  fortunately,  engaged 
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in  very  extensive  employment.  The  public  at  Paris  are  lite  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  what  respects  their  own  health ;  they  will 
not  always  put  their  trust  in  scientific  physicians,  professors,  au- 
thors, or  academicians ;  they  think  themselves  the  best  judges  of 
their  medical  attendants,  and  will  chuse  for  themselves.  If  it 
be  not  too  presumptuous  in  us  to  make  choice  of  a  good  useful 
library  book,  for  any  of  our  profession  who  are  fond  of  reading, 
we  Tecommend  to  their  notice  the  Couri  d' Anatomic  Medicate,  par 
Antnint  Porta!. 


I 
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Catei  of  the  Exchian  of  Carkits  Joints.  By  H.  Park,  Surgeon 
in  the  Liverpool  Hospital ;  and  P.  F.  Moreau,  de  Bar-sur- 
Ornain,  M.  D.  de  I'EcoIe  de  Paris.  With  Observations  by 
James  Jeffrat,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in 
the  College  of  Ciasgow.     Glasgow,  1306.     8vo.     207  pages. 

'T'he  bold  attempt  made  by  Mr  Park  to  cut  out  diseased  joints, 
■-*-  had,  in  this  country,  nearly  fallen  into  oblivion,  or  was  re- 
membered, not  as  an  example  to  be  imitated,  but  as  a  caution  to 
preserve  flie  young  surgeon  from  the  seduction  of  an  enterpriz- 
ing,  but  hazardous,  though  once  successful  operation.  In  France, 
however,  this  operation  has,  it  seems,  been  acqiiirmg  credit,  prin- 
cipally through  the  exertions  of  the  late  Mr  Moreau,  who  sug- 
gested the  excision  of  carious  joints,  nearly  about  the  same  time 
that  Mr  Park  made  known  his  operation  in  England,  although  no 
communication  of  ideas  appear  to  have  taken  place  between  them, 
Moreau  also  carried  his  proposal  iruo  execution,  and  performed 
his  operation  on  diflerent  joints,  with  constant  success.  Tlie 
practice  has  since  been  continued  by  his  son,  who  has  lately  pu- 
blished an  account  of'his  own  and  his  fathc-r^s  cases. 

When  Moreau's  publication  fell  into  Mr  P:^rk's  hands,  Dr  Jef- 
fray  was  at  Liverpool,  and,  having  seen  it,  he  was  struck  with  the 
imptJrtance  of  the  subject,  and  resolved  to  urdenake  the  transla- 
tion of  these  interesting  cases.  He  obtained,  at  the  same  time, 
permission  from  R!r  Park  to  republish  his  original  letter  to  Mr 
Pott,  together  with  the  account  of  his  second  operation,  as  pu- 
blished in  the  London  Medical  Journal.  And  to  these,  Mr  Park 
has  added  an  account  of  his  later  observations  and  practice,  never 
before  made  public. 

Such 
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Such  is  the  history  of  the  present  publication ;  and  thus,  to  Dr 
Jeffray  we  are  indebted  for  a  complete  view  of  every  document 
relating  to  tliis  important  surgical  operation.  He  appears  before 
the  public,  however,  not  merely  as  an  editor  and  translator ;  he 
has  considered  the  subject  also  as  a  critic,  added  some  valuable  re- 
marks of  his  own,  on  the  preceding  cases,  and  suggested  improve- 
ments in  the  mode  of  operating. 

The  operation  proposed,  and  actually  performed  with  complete 
success  by  Park  and  Moreau,  is,  in  cases  of  diseased  Joints,  "  the 
total  extirpation  of  the  articulation,  or  the  entire  removal  of  the 
extremities  of  all  the  bones  which  form  the  joint ;  with  the  whole, 
nr  as  much  as  possible,  of  the  capsular  ligament,  thereby,"  says 
Mr  Park,  "  obtaining  a  cure  by  means  of  callus,  or  by  uniting 
tlie  femur  and  tibia,  when  practised  on  the  knee  ;  and  the  hume- 
rus, radius,  and  ulna,  when  at  the  elbow,  into  one  bone,  without 
any  moveable  articulation."  Formidable  as  such  an  operation 
must  be  on  the  knee,  the  largest  joint  of  the  body,  it  has  now- 
been  performed  three  times,  twice  by  Mr  Park,  and  once  by 
Moreau.  The  success  which  attended  Mr  Park's  first  case  was 
perfect.  The  man  who  was  the  subject  of  his  second  operation, 
sunk  under  constitutional  disorder,  while  the  cure  of  the  wound 
was  advancing.  Moreau's  patient  was  hardly  more  fortunate  ; 
be  did  not  live  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  operation.  He  died 
three  months  and  a  half  after  the  operation  was  performed,  and 
when  the  cure  was  nearly  completed,  of  an  epidemic  dysentery, 
which  prevailed  at  that  time  in  the  military  hospital  at  Bar. 
The  chief  difference  between  the  operations  of  Park  and  Mo- 
au  is  in  the  manner  of  incising  the  integuments,  forming  the 
ips,  and  exposing  the  joint.  Mr  Park  made  an  incision,  "be- 
'^nning  about  two  inches  above  the  upper  end  of  the  patella,  and 
continued  about  as  far  below  its  lower  extremity  ;  another,  crosa- 
i/ig  this  at  right  angles,  immediately  above  the  patella,  the  leg  be- 
ing in  an  extended  state,  was  nude  through  the  tendons  of  the 
extensor  muscles  down  to  the  knee."  And  thus  dissecting  the 
four  angles  of  his  crucial  incision,  he  formed  as  many  flaps,  and 
exposed  the  joint,  which  was  then  dislocated  and  removed.  In 
Moreau's  mode  of  operating,  there  arc  but  two  rectangular  flaps, 
one  above,  and  one  below  the  joint.  These  are  obtained  by  mak- 
ing a  lor)gitudinal  incision  on  each  side  of  the  joint  from  above, 
downwards,  and  a  transverse  incision  directly  across  tlie  joint, 
rom  the  one  lateral  incision  to  die  other.  But  in  operating  on 
iie  iLtiee-joitit,  he  formed  altogether  three  flaps,  one  large  rect- 
ngular  flap,  denuding  the  femur  above,  and  two  triangular  flaps, 
fxposing  the  heads  ol  the  libia  and  fibula  below.  The  operation 
thus  described : 
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«  I  made  a  lonptudinal  incision,  between  the  »a«ii  and  the  flexors  of 
tlie  leg,  down  tu  the  bone.  These  incisions  were  begun  about  two  ioche* 
aboie  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  and  were  earned  down  along  the  »ide8  o£ 
the  joint  til]  they  reached  the  tibia.  I  united  them  by  a  tiwiBverse  cu^ 
which  passed  below  the  pattlla,  peoetrating  to  the  bone. 

"  I  raised  from  the  condyles,  by  dissection,  the  flap  which  I  had  tttoi' 
fcrmed.  The  patella  was  attached  to  it ;  but  being  diseased,  I  dissected  it 
out.  I  then  caused  the  limb  to  be  bent,  that  I  might  bring  the  condyle! 
of  the  femur  into  view.  After  having  tried  them  by  the  gouge,  and  found 
that  they  were  diseased  throughout,  it  became  neceBsary  to  icniove  them 
eiitiiely.  Wishing  to  cut  them  off  from  the  body  of  the  bone,  before  I 
tunied  them  out  of  the  joint,  I  separated  what  adhered  to  them  behiad, 
where  they  are  joined  to  the  body  of  the  bone.  I  passed  the  fore-finger 
of  my  left  hand  through  av  that  place,  in  order  to  press  back  the  flesh 
from  the  bone  ;  and  on  that  I  sawed.  Then,  causing  the  knee  10  be  bent, 
I  pulled  the  cut  |aece  towards  me,  and  Sfparated  it  easily  from  the  fiesh 
and  the  ligaments,  without  any  risk.  Thccoodylca  of  the  tibia  bein^ 
found  to  be  carious,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  laid  bare.  Is 
ordLT  to  do  this,  1  made  an  incision  neaily  i8  lines  in  length,  on  ihe  spiae  ' 
ef  the  tibia.  I  extended  my  former  lateral  incision  on  the  outer  aide  of 
the  knee,  neatly  as  far  down  upon  the  head  of  die  fibula.  By  these  means 
I  obtained  one  flap  that  adheied  to  the  flesh,  which  filled  up  exteriorly  the 
interosseous  space ;  and  anotlier  triangu!:ir  fl;ip,  foimed  by  the  skint  which 
covers  the  bner  face  of  the  tibia  ;  which  bone  I  was  obliged  to  lay  bate 
before  I  could  apply  my  saw.  Upon  raising  the  outer  fiap,  the  head  of  the 
fibiJa  came  into  view,  which,  after  being  separated  frura  its  attachments,  I 
cut  off  with  a  small  saw.  I  then  raised  the  inner  flap,  and  separaang  the 
condyles  of  the  tibia  from  the  flesh  behind,  I  sawed  off  from  them  a  piece 
cbout  lo  Imes  in  length.     The  rest  was  sound. 

<■  1  placed  the  leg  io  the  position  in  which  it  ought  to  be  with  respect  to 
the  thigh  ;  I  laid  down  the  flaps,  and  bjought  ihcm  together  by  a  feif 
stitches.  I'he  wound  was  dressed  w^th  pledgets  dipped  in  cerate,  over 
which  dry  caddis  was  laid.  The  whole  was  supported  by  conipresses, 
surrounded  by  the  nghte^n  tailed  bondage.  The  patient  was  laid  in  bed, 
in  the  ifiosi  easy  posture."  P.  130-I33, 

These  bold  operations,  performed  in  the  most  unfavourable 
case,  in  a  diseased  state  of  the  articulation,  where  the  soft  parts 
themselves  -were  not  altogether  sound,  prove  the  practicability  of 
cutting  out  the  knee-joint,  vnthout  unniedtate  risk.  But  the  pa- 
tient has  stiil  to  encounter  many  consequent  dangers,  and  to 
struggle  through  a  Icng  cure,  w)iich  he  supports  with  tlifficulty. 
He  preser\'es,  at  most,  after  ail  this  hazard,  a  stiff  and  shortened 
leg.  The  objections,  however,  which  might-  be  urged  to  this 
operation  on  the  knee-joint,  do  not  apply  to  the  joints  of  the  up- 
per extremity.  The  operation  is  here  more  easily  performed,  the 
cure  less  hazardous,  and  the  advantage  obtained  infinitely  more 
valuable. 

A  diseased  joint  is  not  the  most  favourable  case  for  this  opera-  , 
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lion,  yet  diseased  elbows  have  been  cut  out  hj  tlie  Moreaus  with 
ConGtanc  success.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  excision  of  this  joint 
is  not  followed  by  anchylosis  ;  the  Bexion  of  the  fore-arm  upon 
the  arm  is  pveserved,as  well  as  every  useful  motion  of  the  arm  and 
hand.  Mr  Moreau's  mode  of  operating  will  be  easily  under- 
nood  from  his  second  case,  which  we  shall  here  insert. 
I  "  A  man  of  the  oawe  of  Aferw/,  a  chasseurin  the  ist  company  of  the 
I  centie  legion,  was  ditmisscd  fiom  the  military  hospital  of  Bar-sur-Ornain, 
K^n  the  29th  of  August  1 794.  There  were  several  ulcers  near  the  elbow 
of  hia  rigbi  arm,  which  were  the  consequences  of  a  gun-shot  wound. 

"  Thi»  soldier  had  underf;one  many  operations,  in  different  hospitals,  with- 
ont  any  relief.  The  arm  was  very  much  swelled,  and  so  vei'y  painfid,  that 
he  scarcely  could  allow  it  to  be  touclied.  The  matter  disclmrgcd  was 
sanious,  and  stained  the  dressings.  He  seemed  every  day  to  be  getting 
worse  and  worse. 

"  My  father,  having  satisfied  himself  that  a  caries  did  exist,  resolved  on 
the  operation,  which  he  performed  in  the  fallowing  way. 

"  Having  seated  the  patient  on  a  chair,  and  caused  his  arm  to  be  support- 
ed by  assistants,  he  made  two  longitudinal  incisions,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  arm,  alotig  the  spinous  edges  of  the  os  humeii.  These  incisions  were 
begun  about  two  inches  and  a  half  above  the  condyles,  and  were  condnued 
downwards,  till  they  reached  below  the  condyles,  penetrating  to  the  bone. 
He  dien  made  a  third  incision,  above  the  olecranon.  This  incision,  pass- 
ing direedy  across,  from  ihe  one  lateral  incision  »  the  other,  produced  ti 
KJ8UV  flap,  which  he  raised  from  the  hone,  arKl  made  be  held  up  by  an 
usittant.  He  cut  the  ligaments  of  the  joint ;  and,  dislocating  the  os  hn- 
nwri,  he  detached  it  fjom  its  muscular  adhesions,  for  about  an  inch  down- 
wards ;  and  at  that  place  he  cut  it  through,  hecause  it  wiis  completely  cari- 
oui.  The  rest  of  tlte  bone  being  sound,  he  contented  himself  with  remor- 
mg,  by  ibe  chitsri,  3  few  epota  that  were  carioua  on  its  posterior  surface. 

"  He  next  proceeded  to  make  a  new  flap,  in  order  to  lay  bare  ilie  upper 

cod  of  the  bones  of  the  torc-arra,  which  also  were  carioua ;  and  to  effect 

T;tbis,  he  made  one  incision  along  the  external  ed^  of  the  radius,  and  ano- 

2ier,  along  the  internal  edge  ot  the  ulna,  each  about  an  inch  in  length,  and 

b  the  direcioa  of  the  longitudinal  incisions  formerly  made,  beginning  where 

le  ended.     Having  thus  got  another  flap,  he  separated  it  from  the  bones, 

ch  were  found  to  be  much  diseased.     Having  detached  the  bones  from 

li'thctr  adhesions,  he  cut  oif,  from  each  of  them,  about  an  inch  with  a  saw. 

**  Tine  patient  was  put  to  bed.    His  arm,  half  bent,  was  laid  on  a  cushion, 

n  which  an  eighteen-cailed  bandage  hud  been  previously  placed. 

"  My  (aiher  intended  ;o  have  brought  the  flaps  together  by  suture,  but 

I   Bie  folbwing   circumstance  put  that  out  of  his  power.     The  patient,  in 

r  llie  hope  of  rendering  himself  leas  sensible  of  pain,  had  drank  a  whole  bottle 

[  of  white  champaign  before  the  operation.     As  the  man  was  not  diunfc,  my 

r  fiuher  imputed  the  singularity  of  his  manner  to  feai.     Bet,  upon  the  first 

\  inciuoa,  the  blood  issued   in   such  profusion,  that  they  were  obliged  to 

tighten  the  tourniquet.     This  did  not  stop  the  bleeding ;  so  that  it  was 

judj^  yropcr  10  iUI  the  wound  with  caddis,  gently  craramed  in.     By  thia 

jucani) 
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meaosi  ilic  bleeding  was  checked  at  last,  but  the  lips  of  the  wound  could 
not  be  brought  together. 

«  In  a  few  minutes  after  the  dressings  had  been  applied,  the  patient  fell 
into  convulsions,  and  became  delirious.  The  novelty  of  these  symptoms 
made  my  father  suspect  the  cause. 

■  "  On  the  third  day,  ali  the  caddis  was  removed.  The  flaps  had  become 
retracted,  inflamed,  and  oo  painfiily  that  it  was  impossible  to  attempt  su- 
tores.  A  tiisl  was  made  with  straps,  so  disposed  as  to  have  in  some  de< 
gree  the  effect  of  the  uniting  bandage.  For  twenty  days,  these  did  very 
little  good  J  but,  after  that  imie,  they  assisted  considerably  in  bringing  the 
flaps  togetlier  ;  the  tumefaction  of  which  began  gradually  to  subside ;  gia- 
nolation  took  place,  and  the  wonnd  eicatriz^.  But  this  was  not  accom- 
plished in  less  ^han  six  months,  nor  without  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

"  Seven  months  after  the  operation,  this  patient  was  sent  home,  complete- 

■  ly  cured.    The  arm,  fore^arm,  and  the  hand,  were  perfectly  sound.    About 

two  years  after  he  left  the  hospital,  he  made  liis  appearance  at  Bar.     The 

cure. remained  coioplete,  and  the  flexion  of  the  fore-arm  on  the  arm,  was 

Tery  distinct."  p.  no — 113. 

But  it  is  in  complicated  wounds  of  these  joints,  that  the  exci- 
sion of  the  articulating  ends  of  the  bones  promises  to  be  general- 
ly useful,  as  in  gun-shot  wounds,  compound  dislocations,  and 
similar  accidents. 

This  practice  is  particularly  insisted  on  by  Mr  Park.  «  It  has 
been  the  Invariable  practice  at  the  Liverpool  Infirmary,  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  to  take  off"  tho  protruded  extremities  of  bones* 
in  cases  of  compound  dislocations,  and  I  believe,"  adds  Mr  Park* 
*'  with  invariable  success." 

Had  this  practice  been  applied  lo  the  case  of  gun-shot  wounds, 
it  would  have  saved,  we  doubt  not,  many  a  useful  limb,  Mr 
Park,  accordingly,  most  earnestly  recommends  it  to  the  military 
surgeon.  It  must  now  afford  Mr  Park  the  highest  gratification  to 
learn,  that  it  has  actually  been  carried  into  execution,  and  that 
several  successful  cases  are  now  recorded  by  Larrey,  in  his  Rela- 
tisn  ChirurgicaU  de  I'Amiee  d'Orieiit.  He  relates  two  cases  of 
gtjn-shot  wounds  of  the  shoulder-joint,  in  which  he  removed  the 
head  of  the  liumerus,  and  the  articulating  ends  of  the  acromion 
and  clavicle,  and  thereby  saved  the  limb.  And  he  tells  us  of 
eight  other  cases,  which  he  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  wttb 
equal  success  *. 

This  operation  has  also  been  performed  by  Moreau,  in  a  case 
of  caries  of  the  shoulder-joint,  and  with  complete  success. 

The  ankle-joint  is  so  surrounded  by  tendons,  blood-vessels,  and 
nerves,  as  to  render  its  excision,  when  diseased,  particularly  diffi- 
cult ;  yet  this  operation,  too,  was  undertaken  by  Moreau.  He 
relates  two  cases  of  caries  of  the  ankle-joint,  treated  successfully 

by 

•  KtUtiou  Cliirurgicale  dc  I'Ai-niC-c  d'Orient,  p.  319. 
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by  excision, — And  Mr  Park  gives  one  of  compound  dislocation 
of  this  joint,  in  which  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  tibia  was  remov- 
ed, and  the  edges  of  the  wound  brought  together  afterwards,  by 
stitches.  At  the  end  of  the  third  week,  when  the  wound  was 
uncovered,  it  was  found  perfectly  united  by  the  first  intention.  "  It 
will  readily  be  conceived,"  he  adds,  "  that  the  soft  parts  would 
remain,  for  some  time,  in  a  thickened  ccdematous  slate,  and  the 
joint  very  little  moveable.  In  a  reasonable  time,  however,  mo- 
tion began  to  be  recovered,  and  every  action  of  the  joint  is  now 
as  perfect  as  in  the  other  ankle." 

From  the  collection  of  cases  now  before  us,  the  success  of  this 
operation  appears,  in  many  instances,  to  have  been  much  greater 
than  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  Mr  Park  had  anticipated.  In 
proposing  the  excision  of  joints,  he  seems  to  have  expected,  in 
every  case,  an  union  of  the  divided  bones  by  callus,  and  therefore 
a  siilT,  and  comparatively  useless  limb.  In  many  cases,  however, 
and  constantly  in  the  elbow  joint,  this  union  of  the  bones  does 
not  take  place,  a  certain  degree  of  useful  motion  is  recovered, 
fleiion,  and  extension,  and  in  tlie  arm,  a  certain  power  of  su- 
pination and  pronation.  It  is,  therefore,  important,  to  spare,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  tendons  of  the  muscles  moving  the,  joint, 
and  to  preserve  their  insertions,  if  we  can  consistently  with  the 
object  of  the  operation.  This  is  the  principal  object  of  the  ob- 
•ervations  of  Dr  Jeffray.  The  great  difficulty  of  the  operation, 
performed  with  this  view,  is  in  the  division  of  the  bones  by  the 
straight  saw,  and  in  the  preliminary  dissection.  It  occurred, 
however,  to  Dr  Jeffray,  that  a  saw  might  be  constructed  with 
joints,  like  the  chain  of  a  watch,  so  as  to  allow  itself  to  be  drawn 
behind  a  bone  by  a  crooked  needle,  like  a  thread,  and  to  cut  the 
bone  from  beliind  forward,  witliout  injuring  the  soft  parts,  A 
drawing  is  given  of  this  saw,  which  Dr  Jeffray  has  annually  used 
in  the  anatomical  class,  ever  since  the  year  1 790,  and  occasionally 
lent  to  surgeons,  and  used  in  their  operations  on  the  living  body. 
It  is  just  the  saw  we  remember  to  have  seen  Dr  Aitken  of  Edin- 
burgh divide  bones  with,  in  his  anatomical  demonstrations,  near- 
ly twenty  years  ago,  and  which  he  called  his  flexible  saw.  The 
method  of  using  it  is  thus  described  by  Dr  Jefiray. 

•■  HjTuig  b.'oughi  the  bone  that  is  to  \k  cut,  fairly  into  view,  by  ioci- 
non,  the  fieih  la  to  be  separated  trom  it  all   around,   and  by  tbe  finger  if 

Bi«siUe.  The  needle,  winch,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  should,  be 
unt  at  the  point  as  well  as  on  the  edges,  at  the  same  time  that  it  should 
W  clastic,  and  adapted,  m  curvature  and  size,  to  the  depth  of  the  wuimd 
and  the. diameter  of  the  bone,  should  then  be  taken  in  the  right  hand  ;  and, 
_its  point  being  brought  to  touch  the  surface  of  the  bone  on  the  right  aide, 
thould  be  passed  behind,  and  in  contact  with  the  bone,  till  sweeping  a  half 
E  ^fsA'^t  it  be  felt  or  seen  io  contact  with  the  bone  at  the  odiL-r  side,  where 
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V  may  be  laid  hold  of,  and  drawn  througd.     \Vliile  the  surgeon  is 
ihu^  employed,  in  passing  the  ncedlo  behind  the  bone,  his  aseistrmc  ^uuld 


Ktcnd  to  the  ww,  by  letting  it  run  through  between  hie  finger  and  thuiiib, 
•o  ihit  its  cutting  edge  shall  be  towards  the  bone.  The  saw  being  brought 
through,  the  aecdic  i»  to  be  removid,  and  the  handles  hooked  on.  Tiie 
surgeon  should  now  place  himself  in  a,  position  to  have  the  fall  usi.'  of  all 
ihe  muscles  of  his  arms  j  and,  having  tried  the  saw  gently,  to  see  tliat  ii» 
lide  ia  not  to  the  bune,  he  should  di-aw  one  end  of  it  towards  him  smartly 
with  one  hand,  and  then  the  other  with  the  other,  till  it  cut  the  bone 
through  ;  during  which  operation,  the  assistants  Bhoirld  hold  one  end  only 
of  the  bone  fixed,  for,  if  they  prew  upon  both,  they  will  lock  the  saw,  and 
retard  the  operation.  The  execution  of  the  saw  will  be  found  to  exceed 
expectation  :  for,  as  it  is  applied  round  one  ha[f  of  the  bone,  its  cut  is  es- 
tensive.  When,  however,  the  bore  ia  sawed  nearly  through,  the  siirgeou 
ihould  cither  )aep  his  hands  further  separated  from  one  another  than  he 
found  it  necessary  to  do  at  the  beginning  j  or  he  should  g^ve  one  handle 
of  the  instrument  to  an  assistant,  and  retain  the  other  himself,  that  they 
may  stretch  out  the  saw,  and  thereby  make  it  more  like  a  straight  s 
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npHE  prostate  gland  is  commonly  described  Ly  anatomists,  ns 
-*■    resembling  die  heart  painted  on  phying  c^irds,  having  a  pro^ 

jccting 
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»            approaches  the  anterior  surfcce  of  the  bone,  lest,  being  then  bent  too  sharp,  ^H 

it  oreak  ;  of  which,  however,  if  the  force  exerted  be  not  unnecessarily  great,  ^H 

I  can  say  diere  will  be  very  little  danger,  having  now  used,  and  sometimes  ^H 

roughly,  the  same  saw  for  these  ilueen  years  past,  without  either  sharping  ^| 

or  meqdit^. — From  the  eccount  which  I  had  in  ipy  power  to  give  of  thu  H 

instrument  to  Mr  Paik,  he  was  convinced,  that  in  his  operations  it  wotdd  ~  ^ 

have  done  him  essential  service ;  and,  on  considering  atteutivclv,  the  iwrjr  <M 

accurate  statements  which  Mr  Moreau  gives,  of  the  dilBculiics  he  ;tnd  hit  ^l 

&ther  met  with  in  cutting  the  bones,  there  is   reason  to  beliiTC,  that  it  ■ 

would  have  been  still  more  useful  to  them."  n.  1 76 — 1 78.  ■ 

By  means  of  thts  saw,  it  is  evident,  that  bones  may  he  dividefl  j 
^  and  removed,  witliout  the  necessity  of  performing  tlie  large  inci- 
sions, and  extensive  dissections,  which  arc  required  lo  give  room 
for  the  application  of  the  common  straight  saw  ;  and,  therefore, 
that  the  tendons,  blood-vessels,  and  nerves,  may  be  more  easily 
(pared. 
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jecting  lobe  on  each  side.  The  body  pf  the  gland  closely  em* 
braces  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  what  are  cdled  the  lobes  are 
placed  posteriorly  and  laterally ;  the  whole  very  much  tesemr 
bling  a  chesnut.  Every  one  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining specimens  of  diseased  prostate,  must  hav^  observed,  that 
the  middle  pootioai  pf  tfee  gland  is  the  pa^t  very  gei^erally  affect-^ 
ed  }  that  it  is  enlarged,  forming  a  rounded  or  nipple-like  tumour, 
{MTogecting  into  the  cavity  of  the  bladder.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  Mr 
Home  discovered  a  bridle,  nearly  one-^fourth  of  an  inqh  inbreadth^ 
-extended  from  the  middle  line  of  the  tumour  to  the  bulb  of  the 
urethra,  where  it  insensibly  disappeared.  This  bridle  appeared 
^o  have  drawn  the  bulb  towards  the  tumour,  and  shortened  the 
4nembranous  part  of  the  canal ;  an  observation  which  led  Mr 
•Home  particularly  to  inquire  haw  these  tumours  were  formed, 
to  examine  the  prostate  gland  in  its  natural  state,  and  ascertain 
vrhether  thete  is  any  part  sufficiently  detached  to  move  indepen-* 
dent  of  the  rest  of  the  gland,  and  explain  the  appear^ces  which 
-had  been  met  with  in  this  particular  ca9e« 

Hie  dissecticm's,  undertaJcen  with  thi^  view,  were  conducted  by' 
Mr  Brodie,  of  Ae  Anatomical  Theatre,  Windmill-Street.  .  The 
.bladder  was  distended  with  water,  and  the  parts  to  be  examined 
brought  into  view.  The  vaaa  deferentia,  and  vesioulse  seminales, 
were  dissected,  and  turned  down  .upon  ^e  body  of  the  prostate* 

"  An  accurate  dissection  was  then  made  of  the  circumference  of  the 
-two  posterior  portions  of  the  prostate  gland,  and  the  space  between  them 
was  particularly  examined ;  i^  doing  this,  a  small  round  substance  was 
discovered^  ^  V^W^  detached  that  it  seemed  a  distinct  gland,  and  so  near* 
ly  resembling  Cowper's  glands,  in  ^ize  and  shape,  as  they  appeared  in  tl>e 
jiame  subject,  in  which  they  were  unusually  large^  that  it  appeared  to  be  ^ 
gland  of  that  kind.  It  could  not,  however,  he  satisfactorily  separated  fronx 
the  prostate  gland,  nor  could  any  distinct  duct  be  found  leading  into  the 
bladder." 

In  five  different  subjects  examined,  the  appearance  was  not 
exactly  the  same.  In  one,  there  was  no  apparent  glandular  sub- 
stance, but  a  mass  of  condensed  cellular  membrane,  different  from 
the  surrounding  fat.  In  another,  there  was  a  lobe,  blended  later- 
ally with  the  sides  of  the  prostate  gland.  The  fpUpwing  is  given 
by  Mr  H.  as  the  most  distinct  and  natural  appearance  of  this 
part,  as  observed  in  a  healthy  subject,  25  years  of  age. 

**  Exacdy  in  the  middle  cf  the  sulcus,  between  the  two  posterior  por- 
tions of  the  prostate  gl?nd,  there  was  a  lounded  prominent  body,  theba§e 
of  which  adhered  to  the  coats  of  the  bladder.  It  was  imbedded,  not  only 
between  fllie  vasa  deferentia  and  the  bladdc^r,  but  ulso,  in  some  measure,  be- 
tween the  lateral  portions  of  the  prostate  gl-.ind  and  the  bladder,  since  they 
were  in  part  spread  over  it,  so  as  to  prevent  its  circumference  from  beings 
%-z^^i  and  diey  adhered  to  cbscly  as  to  require  dissection  to  remove  them  ; 
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tt  in  a  state  of  irritation,  and  makes  it  liable  to  be  grasped  by 
ihe  action  of  the  sphincter  muscle  in  expelling  the  last  drops  of 
urine,  so  as  to  gire  the  patient  excruciating  pain.  When  it  ii 
more  enlarged  tliese  symptoms  go  off." 

This  ratio  si/mptoniatiim  is  suffieiently  satisfactory.  But  we 
cannot  avoid  remarking,  that  this  is  not  the  first  time  the  disease 
in  question  has  been  illustrated  by  a  newly  acquired  anatomical 
fact.  It  is  the  very  disease  attributed  by  the  French  surgeons, 
after  Lieutaud,  to  the  en)argomciit  of  what  he  termed  la  luetle, 
or  uvula  of  the  bladder,  about  which  so  much  has  been  written. 
It  is  described  as  an  eminence  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck 
of  the  bbdtlor,  near  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  *,  and  which  when 
enlarged  by  disease,  induces  strangury, and  obstrnction  of  urine  f. 
^e  hhall  quote  from  Sabatier  a  description  of  the  disease  ;  and 
for  a  number  of  cases,  and  much  infofmation  on  this  piece  of 
pathological  anatomy,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  42d  and  66th 
Epistles  of  Morgagni.  "  La  luette  qui  termine  le  trigone  vesi- 
cal est  tres  sujette  a  s'engorger  ;  elle  s'eleve  alors  sous  la  forme 
d'une  iiimettr  obrcnde,  qui  ticnt  ordinairement  a  uii  pedicule  plus  oit 
moins  allonge,-  et  qui  bouchant  le  col  de  la  vessie,  s'oppose  9t 
I'exputsion  des  urines.  C'est  une  cause  assez  freqnente  de  re- 
tention d'urine  dans  les  personnes  avan^ees  an  age  ;  comme  on  ne 
pent  la  detruire,  il-faut  se  cftnienter  d'en  eorriger  les  cffets.  Le 
catheterisme  est  la  seule  ressource  que  I'on  puisae  employer. 
Souvent  la  vessie  Teprcnd  le  ressort  qu'elle  avoit  perdu,  et  les 
urines  recommencent  a  couler  pour  quelque  tems.  Lorsque  le 
rual  a  fait  beaucoup  de  progres,  ce  moyen  ne  rcussit  plus,  quoique 
le  catheter  u'eprouve  auciin  obstacle,  et  qu^jl  arrive  jusques  dans 
la  vessie  ;  mais  on  ne  peut  I'y  falre  entrer  assez  profoiidcment 
pour  parvenir  au  lieu  qui  occupent  les  urines.  II  faut  alors  em- 
ployer un  catheter  dont  le  bee  soit  fort  long ;  ce  moyen  ne  pro- 
cure point  "k  ia  verite  Tavantnge  de  sauver  le  malade,  mais  il  sertr 
du  moins,  a  lui  prolonger  la  vie  autant  qu'il  est  possible," 

La  luette  of  Lieutaud  was  not  acknowledged  by  Morgagni.  In 
his  dissections  he  never  could  find  it,' when  the  prostate  was 
sound.  But  he  furnishes  many  examples  of  the  diseasei  and  con- 
cludes, tliat  it;  is  a  projection  or  excrescence  of  the  prostate  J. 

"Pro 


*  Hativ  Elemenca  F^yniolog.  Tom.  VU.  LteatautJ,  Memoires  de  I'Acadc- 
reie,  1753. 

-|-  La.  graaseur  dtmesiirt-  de  cctte  carondp,  qu'on  peut  ajipeler  la  luetic  de  li 
TBBsie,  C3t  line  cause  assfz  frequenie,  et  (oujours  jnconnue,  de  I'ischurio.  Lieu- 
taud, Precis  de  la  Mudkine,  p.  373, 

J  Qurd  eniiii  efto  tiihereuluro  In  ipso  uretlirs  initio  nonnnnqusm  dsprdien- 
.  ilaraRit  K  //o  ixirficeijia  Jiroiliittc^  igltem  iKcJieala,  liabueram  id  tubcrculum 
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'*  Pro  morbosa  tRkn  prostatse  exctescentia  non  iminerko  a  me 
esse  acceptaln." 

If  Mcn-gagni  was  right  in  his  conjecture,  the  uvuja  of  Lieutaud 
jnust  be  Mr  {{ome^s  small  lobe,  "  the  least  projection  of  which  in- 
to the  bladder,  stretches  die  internal  mehii>raiie  of  that  viscu^ 
^hich  passes  ovet  it^'' 
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^fe  Croonian  Lecture  on  Muscular  Motion,  By  Anthont  Car-^ 
LISLE,  Esq.  F.  R«  S.  Read  November  8.  1S04.  Philosc^hi^k 
cal  Transactions,  1-805^     Part  I. 

T^HE  object  of  inquiry,  ptoposed  by  Mr  CarKsle  in  this  lecttirei 
•*-  is  to  giye  aOrtie  explan^On  of  the  state,  or  changes  which 
^obtain  in  muscles  during  their  -cdfttractidns  and  relaxations  5  and 
to  trace  their  corresponding  connexiooES  with  the  vascular,  respira- 
tory, and  nervous  systems.  The  observations,  howevefr,  are  rather 
ficsultoty.     A  number  of  insi^lated  facts,  and  a  feW  experiments^ 

p  3  are 


Hovissime  legi,  sine  ulla  dubitatione  ;accipi  pro  Batur^i  omnino,  et  omnibiui 
comihuili  particular  wvulamque  appelari  a  Cel.  Aiiatoinico>  cujus  nomen  roql 
Bic  ideo  omitto,  qu(>d  i^jus  iogenium,  diligentiamy  et  csetera  merita  hon  tanti 
f&dam,  qnand  debepy «!  hse  ipis^  mea;  non  uno  loco  ostendyxit  eptistolse ;  sed 
lit  meam  consuetiidinein  ^errem,  quoti^scunque  ab  docto  aliquo  et  spectator 
yiro  qui  vivat,  et  pnes6rtim  qui  ex  cstu  illo  inclyto  sit,  ex  quo  ipse  est,  cogor 
pro  veri  studio  dissentire.  Ij^itur  si  in  oinnibus  sua  ista  ttvula  est ;  utar  eninn 
brevxtatis  cans^,  hie  eo  noouiie  ;  jure  miratur  atne  nosa.  esse  conspectam."  Mor- 
^Fagm  then  proceeds  to  illustrate  bis  opinion  by  a  number  of  observations.  W^ 
add  the  fdlowmg,  as  an  examplle  of  the  nipple-like  pirojection  of  the  prostate 
irlandinto  thebiadder.  and  which  he  considered  as  t^  uvula  or  louette  df  Lieu-' 
taud. 

^  Vesica  demum  urinaria  cam  esset  i^misso  aere  satis  distenta  parva  aparuit 
81  cum  hominis  statura,  et  ventris  plerisqiie  visceribus  eonferres.  Attamen  aperr 
ta,  non  visa  est  h^tb^e  tunicas  vaMe  crassas  nee  vitium  aliud  ullum,  nisi  quod 
1^  onficii  posteriore  parte  intra  illam  exstabet  corpus  parvi  cerastfigura  et  mag^ 
fiitudtne^  quod  per  subjectse  urethrae  initiura  quo  magis  desccndebat>  eo  magis, 
magisque  se  extenuebat,  ita  ut  ad  seminalem  carunculam  non  pervenirct.  Lseve 
erat  exterius,ibiqile,  et  interius  album,  et  evidenter  adeo  cuva  prostata  glanduld 
^on^uatufn,  cseterseque  ejud  substantia  simile,  ut  ex  ea  excrevisse,  non  dubita- 
res."  **  Nunc,"  he  continues,  **  nunc  si  quartam  banc,  et  tres  quas  antea  in- 
dicavi,  meas  pxcrescentiae  hujiis  de^criptiones  cum  ejus  wvuU  de  qua  loquiniuj-, 
descripdone  comparaveris  ;  procllve  tibi  erii  perspicere,  eadem  me  vidisse*  sj^f* 
l^rn^j  siyp  majus  jam  factum  crat  Id  corpusculum." — ^Epist.  Ixvi.  5,  c- 
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are  strung  loosely  together  ;  but  their  tendency  is  not  always  very 
obvious.  For  example,  we  perceive  little  connexion  between 
the  general  subject  of  inquiry,  or  between  any  particular  proposi- 
tion laid  down  by  Mr  Carlisle,  and  the  experiments  made  to  as- 
certain the  heat  of  the  blood  in  horses,  pigs,  oxen,  and  sheep. 
In  the  horse,  the  temperature  of  the  flowing  blood  was  found 
to  be  103"  ;  in  pigs,  106"  and  lO""  j  in  the  ox,  103*  j  in  sheep, 
\05°  ;  in  the  watery  fluid  issuing  from  a  person  tapped  for  dropsy 
of  the  belly,  101".  "  And  these  temperatures,"  says  Mr  C- 
•'  are  considerably  higher  than  the  common  estimation."  But 
the  application  of  this  most  important  inference,  to  any  thing  con- 
tained in  the  lecture  on  muscular  motion,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  discover, 

As  illustrative  of  properties  of  the  irritable  muscular  fibre,  Mr 
Carlisle's  observations  and  experiments,  on  the  cohesive  attraction 
of  muscles,  and  on  the  crimping  of  fish,  are  more  in  point. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  muscular  fibre,  while  yet  living  and 
irritable,  enjoys  a  mugh  greater  power  of  cohesion,  than  when 
it  has  ceased  to  be  irritable.  In  confirmation  of  this  fact,  the 
follbwing  experiments  are  related  ; 

"  The  hinder  limbs  of  a  frog,  attached  to  the  pelvii.beingslripped  of  the 
skin,  one  oi  them  was  immersed  in  water  at  1 15"  of  Fahrenheit,  during 
two  mimites,  whep  it  ceased  la  bf  initahlc.  The  thigh-bones  were  hrolteq 
in  the  middle,  -without  injuring  the  muscles,  and  a  scale  aiExad  10  the  ankle 
of  each  lirab :  a  tape  passed  between  the  thighs  was  employed  to  suspend 
the  apparatus  ;  \ven;hta  were  gradually  intiodnced  into  each  scale,  until, 
with  five  pounds  avoirdupois,  the  dead  diigh  was  naptuied  across  the  Jleshy 
btUy  of  ill  muscles.  The  irritable  tliigh  sustained  six  pounds  weight  avoir- 
dupois, and  was  ruptured  in  the  same  manner.  This  experiment  was  re^ 
peatcd  on  other  frogs,  where  one  Umh  had  been  killed  by  a  watery  solution 
of  o]iium,  and  on  another,  where  esscnUal  oil  of  cherry  laurel  was  employ- 
ed :  in  ea.ch  experiment,  the  irritable  fimb  sustained  a  weight  one-sixth 
heavier  than  the  dead  limb." 

For  some  interesting  observations  on  the  effects  of  crimping 
fish  by  immersion  in  water,  we  refer  our  readers  to  Dr  Blane's 
Croonian  lecture  on  muscular  motion.  If  a  fish,  susceptible  of 
this  operation,  bo  scoreil  deeply  with  a  knife,  and  immersed  in 
eoU  water,  in  a  few  minutes  mat  contraction  of  the  muscular 
Icsh,  called  crimping,  will  take  place.  It  is  found  that  those  fish 
«rimp  best,  that  are  tilled,  immediately  after  being  caught,  by  a 
smart  stroke  on  the  head.  From  Mr  Carlisle's  experiments,  it 
appears  that  fish,  during  the  process  of  crimping,  not  only  ac- 
quire a  considerable  additional  weight,  but  that  the  specific  gra- 
vity is  also  increased. 

«  Two  fluanders,  each  weighin:;  1926  grains,  the  one  being  in  a  State 
for  crifnging,  the -other  dead  iind  rigid,  were  put  into  waiti  at  48°,  each 
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being  eqoally  scored  with  a  knife ;  after  half  an  hour,  the  criittped  fish 
bad  ^tned  in  weight  53  grains,  but  the  dead  fish  had  lost  T  grains/' 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  crimped  fish  was  1,105** ;  of  the 
dead  fish,  after  an  equal  immersion  in  water,  1,090^.  A  piece 
of  cod-fish,  weighing  twelve  pounds,  gained  by  crimping  two 
ounces  avoirdupois.  I]t  is  probable,  from  other  observations  of 
Mr  Carl^le,  that  the  muscular  fibre  of  all  animaU  is  susceptible 
of  a  change,  similar  to  what  takes  place  in  fish  during  the  opei* 
rjation  of  crimping.  The  hinder  leg  of  a  frog,  having  the  skin 
stripped  ofi^,  and  weighing  77,'^  grains,  was  immersed  in  water 
at  54*^,  and  suffered  to  remain  19  hours,  when  it  had  become 
rigid,  and  weighed  lOOJ  grains.  The  specific  gravity  of  this 
limb  had  also  increased^  as  in  the  qrimped  fish.  Six  hundred 
and  thirty  grains  of  the  subscapularis  muscle  of  a  calf,  which  had. 
been  killed  two  days  from  the  lOtn  January,  was  immersed  in 
New  Riyer  water  at  45^.  After  90  minutes,  the  muscle  was  qon-r 
tracted,  and  weighed,  in  air,  770  grains.  Its  specific  gravity  wa$ 
also  increased.     The  following  observation  is  curious : 

**  Some  of  the  smallest  fasciculi  of  muscular  fibred,  from  the  same  veal» 
which  had  not  been  inunersed  in  wa^er^  were  placed  on  a  ^lass  plate,  in 
the  field  of  a  powerful  microscope,  and  a  drop  of  water  thrown  over  them, 
at  the  temperature  of  54*^,  the  atmosphere  in  the  room  being  57°.  They 
instantly  began  to  contract,  and  became  tortuous.'*—"  On  confining  the 
'ends  of  another  $l)ril  with  little  weights  of  glass,  it  contracted  two-thirds 
of  its  former  length  by  similar  treatpaent.  The  same  experiment  was  made 
on  the  muscular  fibres  of  lamb  and  beef,  twelve  hours  after  the  animals  had 
been  killed,  with  the  like  residts.  Neither  vinegar,  nor  water  saturated  with 
muriate  of  soda,  nor  strong  ardent  spirits,  nor  olive-oil  had  any  such  ef-« 
feet  upon  the  muscular  fibres." 

The  temperature  of  100^  speedily  destroys  the  irritability  of 
the  muscles  of  cold  blood  aninials,  and  of  I  lO''  those  of  warm 
blood.  A  low  temperature  seems  rather  to  suspend  the  actioiii 
of  irritability  than  to  destroy  it, 

"  The  amphibia  and  coleopterous  insects  becoqje  torpid  at  34°  ;  at 
a6^  they  move  slowly*  and  witl^  difficulty ;  and  at  a  lower  temperature, 
their  muscles  cease  to  be  irritable.  The  muscles  of  warm-blooded  animals 
are  similarly  affected  by  cold. 

"  The  hinder  legs  of  a  frog  were  skinned,  and  exposed  to  cold  at  30^, 
and  the  nluscles  were  kept  frozen  for  eight  hours  ;  but,  on  thawing  them, 
they  were  perfectly  irritable.  The  same  process  was  employed  in  the  tem- 
perature of  20**,  and  the  muscles  kept  frozen  for  twelve  hours ;  but  that 
4id  not  destroy  the  irritability." 

A  variety  of  substances,  when  applied  to  the  muscular  fibre, 
accelerate  the  ^oss  of  irritability.  Nargotics,  the  muriate  of  soda, 
imd  the  bile  of  aninials,  are  mentioned  as  examples  by  Mr  Car- 
lisle. And  this  observation,  without  any  other  previous  remark, 
^immediatelv  introduces  experiments  made  with  »ubstanci?s  which 
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rather  appear  to  heig;hten,  tir  at  least  to  preserve  the  irritability 
of  muscubr  flesh.  The  limb  of  a  frog,  immersed  in  a  solution 
of  liver  of  sulphur,  was  highly  irritabie  at  the  end  of  20  minutes, 
while  another  Ihnb,  which  had  remained  an  equal  time  in  pure 
distilled  water,  was  dead  and  inirritabte.  A  solution  of  caustic 
alkali  appeared  also  to  exalt  or  preserve  th^  irritability,  while  the 
muscles  of  another  hmb,  inimursed  in  diluted  acetic  acid,  were  no? 
at  all  irritable.  The  exaltation  of  the  irritability  of  the  mosci*-' 
lar  fibre,  by  certain  agents  of  the  chemical  kitid,  is  a  curious  fact  ; 
and  we  regret  that  Mr  Carlisle  has  not  prosecuted  so  interesting 
an  inquiry.  We  know  that  the  alkalies,  and  their  curbonates,  some 
neutral  salts  in  solution,  the  sulphurated  alkalies,  and  even  some 
metallic  salts,  raise  the  irritability  of  the  muscular  fibre  in  a  Tery 
etriking  manner.  We  believe  that  this  effect  is  accompanied  by 
a  change  in  the  muscular  flesh,  similar  to  that  produced  by  the 
operation  of  crimping.  The  flesh  acquires  a  much  greater  de- 
gree of  firmness,  and  is  thrown  into  a  kind  of  tetanic  contTac- 
lion. 

We  have  thus  laid  before  our  readers,  what  appears  to  us  the 
most  striking  facts  and  observations  contained  in  this  paper.  We 
have  selected  them  as  they  suited  us,  not  as  they  are  related  by 
Mr  Carlisle.  For,  as  we  before  hinted,  they  arc  but  loosely  con- 
nected with  the  general  subject  of  lecttu"e.  In  this,  after  a  ra- 
pid sketch  of  the  history  of  muscuhir  structure,  Mr  Carlisle  eotir 
fines  himself  chiefly  to  the  subject  of  animal  temperature,  as  con- 
nected with  respiration,  and  to  some  account  of  the  condition  of 
hybernating  animals,  during  their  winter  torpor.  But  no  general 
application  is  made  of  these  observations  to  the  theory  of  mus- 
cular contraction.  The  irritability  of  the  heart  is  allowed,  in- 
deed, to  be  inseparably  connected  with  respiration.  We  arc  of 
opinion,  that  this  connexion  extends  to  al!  the  other  muscles. 
When  hybernating  animals  pass  into  the  state  of  torpidity,  the 
respiration  is  suspended  ;  the  powers  of  sensation  and  voluntary 
motion  are  lost ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  heart  concludes  its  motions  y 
and  in  tlie  torpor  produced  by  the  respiration  of  noxious  gases, 
voluntary  motion  is  often  completely  suspended,  while  the  heai^ 
yet  flutters  and  contracts, 
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73k  Cdse  of  a  FuIUgrown  ^omd^f  in  tuhdtn  the  0*udria  weri  d^^ 
dent.  By  Mr  Charles  Feai^Sj  F.  L.  S*  f'hilosopliical  Trans- 
actionsy  1805.     Part  II. 

THIS  woman  died  at  the  age  of  29,  Her  stature  was  not  more 
than  4  feet  6  inches,  having  ceased  to  grow  at  10  years  of 
age.  She  neyer  menstruated  ;  her  breasts  and  nipples  never  en« 
iarged  more  than  in  the  male  subject ;  there  was  no  appearance 
of  hair  on  the  pubis  ;  and  she  never  shewed  any  passion  for  the 
other  sex.  The  appearances  observed  after  death  were  the  fol- 
Jowmg: 

<«  The  OS  tincx  and  uterus  had  the  usual  form,  but  had 
never  increased  J>eyond  their  size  in  the  infant  state ;  the  pas- 
sage into  the  uterus,  through  the  cervix,  was  oblique ;  the  ca- 
vity of  the  uterus  was  of  the  common  shape,  and  the  fallopian 
tubes  were  perviotis  to  the  fimbriae  ;  the  coats  oT  the  utetus  ^eix^ 
membranous ;  the  ovaria  were  so  indistinct,  as  rather  to  shew  ^ 
the  rudiments  which  ought  to  have  formed  them,  than  any  part 
of  tbeir  ng^tural  structure." 
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IX. 

yf  Description  of  Malconformaiion  in  the  Heart  of  an  Infant.  By 
Mr  Hugh  Chudleigh  Standert.  Fhilpsophical  Transact 
tions,  1805.     Part  II. 

A  LL  the  animal  functions  were  regularly  discharged  during 
-^^  the  short  life  of  this  child,  who  died  at  the  age  of  10  days. 
The  only  thing  remarkable,  was  the  purple  or  blue  colour  of  the 
skin,  which  has  given  the  title  of  pner  caruleus  to  such  indivi- 
duals. We  are  not  informed  of  the  circumstances  of  the  child's 
death  ;  a  very  extraordinary  omission  in  the  history  of  the  case. 
AH  the  viscera  were  in  a  natural  state,  except  the  heart,  whiclo. 
presented  the  following  remarkable  structure  : 

^*  On  viewing  it  externally,  oi;ly  oi;c  auricle  could  be  observed, 

into 
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into  whicli  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  venx  cavx  entered,  In  their 
ordinary  directions.  The  pulmonary  artery  was  wholly  defici- 
ent; and,  on  dissection,  it  appeared,  that  the  hody  of  the  heart 
possessed  but  one  ventricle,  separated  from  the  auricle  by  ten- 
dinous valves,  and  opening  into  the  aorta.  The  auricle  was  al- 
so single,  having  a  narrow  muscular  band,  which  crossed  the 
ostium  venoBum,  in  the  place  of  the  septum.  The  aorta  sent  ■ 
off  an  artery  from  the  situation  of  the  ductus  arteriosus,  which 
divided  itself  into  two  branches,  supplying  each  mass  of  the  lungs. 
These  vessels  were  of  small  diameter.  The  pulmonary  veins 
were  four  in  number ;  but  neither  the  area  of  these  veins,  nor 
that  of  the  vessel  which  acted  as  the  pulmonary  artery,  exceed- 
ed half  the  common  dimensions." 


Gekrh'nte  Pre'tirhrifi  iiher  die  von  der  Churftirstlkhm  Ahadciint 
niitxlicker  WhsemcJiaft  su  Erfurt  aufgegebene  Frage :  "  1st  fs 
ttothwendig,  und  ist  el  m'dglick,  beide  Tlie'ttt  der  Heilkumt^  dit 
Medicin  und  die  Chirurgie,  soivohl  in  ihrer  Eriernutig  ah  AiisU- 
butig,  wieder  xii  vereinigen  ?  Welches  luaren  die  Ursachen  Hirer 
Trennung,  und  viitclies  sind  die  Mittet  ihrer  Ji^iederrereiriigung  ?" 
Von  JoHANH  Heinrich  Jugleb,  M.  D.  8cc.  8vo.  Erfurt 
1799. 

Come  apology  is  perhaps  necessary,  for  noticing  a  work  publish- 
*^  ed  so  many  years  ago  ;  but  it  was  only  lately  that  we  met 
with  it.  To  us  it  was  perfectly  new.  It  is  probably  so  to  rtiost 
of  our  readers  ;  and  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  plans  of 
medical  refom:i,  at  present  the  object  of  so  much  discussion. 

In  the  years  1797  and  179S,  the  Electoral  Academy  of  Useful 
Sciences  at  Erfurt,  puhUshed  the  following  prize  questions : 

**  Is  it  neassari/f  and  is  il  possible,  again  to  unite  both  branches  of 
the  healing  art,  medicine  and  surgeiy,  in  learning,  and  in  practising 
them  ?" 

"  What  were  the  causes  -wfuch  separated  them  ,-  and  by  irJiat  means 
are  ihey  to  be  reunited  ?" 

Fourteen  answers  were  sent  in,  of  which  thirteen  were  in  fa- 
vour of  the  union  of  medicine  with  surgery,  and  one  against  it. 
In  the  present  pubUcatipn,  the  essay  to  which  the  prize  was  ad- 
judged. 
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judged,  and  which,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  the  only  one  against  re- 
uniting the  professions,  is  published  at  length,  and  a  short  ana- 
lysis is  given  of  each  of  the  others,  with  remarks  on  their  com- 
parative merits.  We  shall  present  our  readers  with  one  or  two 
of  these  skeleton  plans,  and  afterwards  give  an  analysis  of  the 
prize  essay  itself,  that  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion may  be  fairly  stated. 

^'  NUMBER   I. 

Motto.— riVirr  mrius  chlrurgo  medicina,  quam  cbirurgta  medico  opus  est  | 
M$  male  ex  hominis  suferficie  vel  internaf  vel  externa  unius  scientis  aesUmftm 
tit  dtvisio. 

It  contains  four  sections. 

I.  It  is  necessary  to  combine  both  sciences ;  because, 

(i.)  They  constitute   one  general  idea.     Their  disdnctton  exists 

only  in  schools,  *  never  in  practice. 
(2.)  A  mere  surgeon,  as  well  as  a  mere  physician^  cannot  practise 

scientifically. 
(3.)  A  mere  surgeon,  without  medical  knowledge,  does  more  h^rm 

than  good. 
(4.)  The  subdivision  of  the  healing  art  encourages  qi^ackery  and 
nostrums,  at  the  expence  of  the  purse  and  health  of  the  community. 
(5.)  The  political  war,  in  which  so  much  blood  has  been  shed,  and 
the  medio- chirurgeon  is  so  necessary,  affords. a  still  stronger  proof 
that  the  union  is  mdispepsable. 
XI.  The  possibility  of  learning  and  practising  both  at  the  same  time,  i^ 
proved  by 
/  I.J  The  history  of  the  art  of  healing. 

(2.)  Recent  examples ;  Van  Swieten,  Richter,  Siebold,  Loder,  Mur- 
smna. 
III.  The  causes  of  their  separations  were, 
i.^  Convenience  in  the  early  ages. 

2.\  The  barbarous  state  of  the  sciences  in  the  middle^ages. 
3.)  Avarice  and  habit  in  the  present  umes. 
XV.  Means  of  reuniting  them.  ^ 

( I . )  The  government  must  be  convinced  of  the  evils  arising  from  theff 
separation, 

(/I.}  To  the  physical  welfare  of  die  people ; 
(3.)  In  an  economical  point  of  view  to  the  public, 
(2.)  A  complete  plan  of  study  drawn  up  by  enUghtened  and  upright 
individuals. 

«  NUMBER   VI, 

'olterius  sic 


jiltera  poscit  opem  res  et  conjurat^iumce. 

To  the  first  question,  "  Is  it  possible  to  unite  medicine  and  surgery  with 
«^ach  other  ?^'  our  author  replies,  that  it  is  possible  to  learn  both  at  the  same 
'feme,  for  the. following  reasons  : 
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(l.)  Mfilleine.inaDabBtraet  point  of  TieWiCOinprehende  also  surgery, 

!i.)  No  defined  limits  can  be  drawn  betwten  the  sciences. 
3,1   Surgery,  considertd  is  niechanii:al  des.terit y,  to  act  according  ta 
■lie  diiectiooK  of  another,  is  not  conceivable. 

^Wcrc  it  conceivable,  ihc  pereon  giving  the  diiectioOs  must  un- 
;rslind  boih. 
(5.)  Whoever  uintea  in  liimsetf  mcdicd  and  manual  surgery,  must 

learn  all  branches  of  medicine. 
(6.)  In  studying,  both  blanches  were  never  completely  separated. 
The  possibility  of  uniting  them  in  practie*  lie  proves,  by  tne  following 
,  particular  s : 

( 1.)  The  extent  of  the  science  can  only  deter  persons  of  mean  capa- 
city, 
(a.)  A  really  learned  man  must  know  more  than  tlie  knowledge  by 

uhich  he  earns  his  bread. 
(3.}  Surgery  is  only  a  smnll  cupplement  to  tlie  knowledge  possessed 

by  a  well  educated  physician, 
(4.)'  There  were,2ad  thtie  still  arc,  degrees  granted,  ex  utraque  medi- 

(5.)  The  army  has  been  always  attended  by  mcJicochirurgi. 
The  union  of  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  b  Cieccs- 

(l.)  Because,  notwithstanding  die  objcetioiE  to  it,  which  are.howeTcr, 
groundlesC)  the  healiog  art  can  only  be  rendered  perfect  by  reunit- 
ing them. 

(:.]  Because  the  jealousy  and  rtvalahlp  belwixn  ilic  parties  can  only 
be  terminated  by  this  means. 

(5.)  Becauaeinttus  way  only,  can  incapable  persons  be  excluded  froni 
the  praaice  of  medicine. 

(4.J  Because  a  sufficient  number  .of  E°'^  country  and  army  practi- 
tioners will  thus  be  obtained. 
fy.J  Because  many  patients  may  be  saved  by  their  union. 
6.)   Because  judidal  reports  from  a  half-physician,  or  half-surgeon, 
contradicting  each  ether,  mislead  the  judges. 

(7.)  Because  private  and  public  economy  requires  it. 
■Their  separation  !■  ascribed  to  the  following  causes : 

(i.)  The  pride,  conceit,  ani  ignorance  of  the  phjjfliciaiis  in  Rome, 
who  entrusted  the  practice  of  surgery  to  an  inferior  class  of  men. 
But  the  separation  was  not  universal,  for  CelsuB  '™gjjti  and  Galen 
taught  and  practised  medicine  in  all  its  branches.  The  Greeks  oF 
the  middle  ages,  and  the  Arabians,  were  also  undivided  pbysiciwis. 

^2.)   Superstition,  and  the  universal  declension  of  the  sciences. 

^3.)  The  anathema  published  by  the  church  against  anatomy,  which 
rendered  it  iinpoasiblc  to  learn  surgery  fundamentally. 

(4.1  The  liierarcby  of  Hbme,  whicli  cdramanded  this  separation,  un- 
aerpain  of  excommunicatiec. 

(5.1  The  division  of  surgeons  into  literati  and  l/lilirali,  which  gave 
nse  to  distinct  schodi  tor  each  class,  and  to  total  si'parntioo. 
They  may  be  reuoited  by  the  following  means  i 
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( I.)  The  removal  of  all  obstacles,  such  as  the  age  9f  the  physician* ; 

and  the  toleradba  of  half-physicians  aw}  eoiporate  s^geonf . 
(^.)  All  meaas^  hitherto  employed  for  this  purpose,  haYC  been  loader 

qu^te  and  improper. 
(3.)  X^t  physicians  be  divideci  into  learned  afi4  abk ;  le(  th?  latter  br 

educated  ia  fit  seminaries  for  couatry  praqtitiofiers ;  let  the  one  b^ 
'  subordinate  to  the  other,  but  in  no  oppressire  degree  ;  and  kt  ajl 

violent  revolutions  in  the  medical  constitution  be  avQidecJ^'^ 
These  will  suffi<?e  oil  the  one  side  of  the  quesjtipn.  We 
shall  now  proceed  to  the  prize  essay,  in  which  Dr  Jugler,  after 
enumerating  some  treatises  publishe4  on  the  subject,  dndeavours 
to  shew,  from  a  variety  of  historical  documents,  that  the  separa- 
tion of  surgery  from  medicine  could  scarcely  but  happen  j  an^ 
to  point  out  the  advantages,  which,  in  his  opinion,  result  from  it^ 
**  From  the  very  generiil  diversity  of  human  talents  ;  from  the  unifoj'qi 
|>rogres8  of  both  sciences,  of  which  surgery,  in  particular,  stood  in  so 
much  need  ;  from  the  number  of  patients  who  reqmre  t©  be  treated  ex- 
ternally and  internally,  especially  in  populous  places ;  and  from  the  conse* 
quent  want  of  time  to  favourite  practitioners,  such  a  division  of  the  healing 
art  became  almost  necessarily  both  in.  learning  and  f»^ctising  it*  Sacly  per** 
«pa  could  thus  apply  with  greater  industry  to  learning  his  particular  de- 
partment of  the  science  ;  survey  better  its  extent ;  and  comprehend  and 
treat  the  diseases  of  his  patieats  more  thoroughly.  A  much  greater  nunj* 
ber  of  patients  could  receive  assistance,  support,  and  consolation,  from  a 
great  and  favourite  physician,  than  if  one  man  was  obliged  to  practise  both 
sciences  at  the  same  time." 

Dr  Jugler,  however,  admits,  that  some  inconreniences  may  at- 
tend their  separation ;  that  it  may  give  rise  to,  a  greater  degree 
of  empiricism  ;  that  it  may  be  very  convenient  for  many  patients 
to  have  their  physician,  surgeon,  and  even  apothecary,  united  in 
one  and  the  same  person  ;  and  tliat  it  would  be  well  if  the  phy- 
sician knew  so  much  of  surgery,  and .  the  surgeon  so  much  of 
physic,  as  to  correct  the  errots,  and  to  supply  the  deficiences  of 
each  other.  But  these  considerations  do  not  render  their  union 
necessary,  in  Dr  Jugler's  opinion  j  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  those  who  cannot  rise  above  empiricism,  when  tbey  confine 
their  attention  to  a  single  branch,  will  be  more  scientific  if  they 
were  to  practise  the  whole  ;  two  heads,  he  afiirms,  are  better  than 
one  ;  and  in  reality,  all  well  educated  physicians  understand  the 
principles  of  surgery,  and  good  surgeons  are  not  ignoratit  of  medi- 
cine. In  fact,  he  observes,  neither  at  present,  nor  in  former 
times,  have  medicine  and  surgery  been  entirely  separated. 

He  then  proceeds  to  point  out  the  reasons  which  render  an 
unlimited  union  impossible,  such  as  the  rightSL  of  the  corporations 
already  established,  especially  of  the  barber-surgeons  and  bathers ; 
the  degradation  and  insurmountable  labour  it  would  be  for  phy- 
^isuis  to  perform  all  the  meaner,  operations  of  surgery  for  their 

patients  j 
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^11  Kssaij  on  the  Diseases  iiidiL-nt  ie  In/liaii  Henwpti,  er  Laseais,  en 
hug  Vaijoges,  By  Williau  Hunteu,  A.  M.  Member  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta,  Foreign  Member  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  London,  ?Ionorary  Member  of  the  Academical 
Society  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  and  Surgeon  to  the  Honourable 
Company's  Marine  Establisment  in  Bengal.  Calcutta,  ISO*. 
Folio,     pp.  236. 

T^'hjs  is  a  work  of  great  value  to  those  who  practise  in  warm 
■*-  climatds,  containing  many  important  facts  connected  with 
the  health  of  our  seamen  and  others,  when  necessarily  subjected 
to  various  privations  of  air,  food,  or  clothing  ;  and,  for  the  first 
time,  accurately  detailing  the  comparative  effects  of  these  depri- 
vations on  persons  of  such  opposite  habits,  as  the  European  and 
the  na^tives  of  Hindostan. 

In  the  execution  of  his  duty,  as  surgeon  of  the  marine  establish- 
ment in  Bengal,  Dr  Hunter  was  called  upon  to  examine  into  the 
cause  of  an  unusual  mortality  among  the  native  crews  of  some 
of  the  country  ships,  which  returned  from  England  in  1801;  and 
the  singularity  of  the  disease,  its  rapid  progress,  and  fatal  termi- 
nation, having  arrested  his  attention,  he  opiitted  no  opportunity  of 
collecting  further  information  concerning  it ;  and  to  this  zeal  we 
are  indebted  for  the  present  volume.  It  consists  of  an  essay,  in 
which  he  has  stated  the  result  of  his  inquiries,  apd  twenty-three 
long  appendixes,  containing,  besitles  other  important  communica- 
tions, the  materials  from  which  it  was  composed.  From  the  es- 
*ay,  itself,  we  shall  copy  his  account  of  this  singular  and  ticplov- 
able  disease, 

!!  Of  tlus  diseascT  wHch  occasiaocd  the  Qiost  alarming  derasuuon,  no 
board  the  Mornitigton,  the  Arran  and  the  Kxpter,  as  lull  an  account  as 
Could  be  cflllccfcd  from  the  officers  of  those  ships,  will  be  found  in  Ap- 
pendix, No.  I.  and  the  fi'llowing  is  a  short  description  of  the  symptoms. 
Collected  from  the  hislories  of  those  three  voyages. 

-"  The  disease  commenced  with  cedcmatoua  swelling  of  the  feet,  accom- 
panied with  stiffiesi  and  numbneM  ol"  ihc  joints.  Tiiese  two  symptoms 
appear  to  hnTC  been  so  nearly  simultaneous,  that  it  is  difficult  to  s:iy  which 
of  tiiem  preceded  the  oilier.  In  some  instances,  an  aversion  from  motion 
was  observafilc  for  a  day  or  two,  before  the  appearance  of  those  com- 
plaints ;  in  others,  the  men  continued  tJieir  usual  exercise  and  duty,  while 
ihc  6wt'llin_^  was  confined  to  the  feet.  But  ic  rapidly  extended  upward:!, 
eccupying  the  legs  and  tliiijhs.     Wlien  it  reached  the  abdomen,  it  cauvd 
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t^rere  dy^noea,  which  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  patient  seldom 
curvived  one  day  after  the  distendoa  had  extended  as  high  as  the  sto- 
mach. 

^  In  one  instance,  the  fatal  dyspnoea  was  not  attended  with  any  percept 
tibie  swelling. 

"  JDeath  was  preceded  by  pain  at  the  scroblcultSs  cordis,  increased  by 
{Nfesofre  ;  and  about  this  time,  many  had  bilious  vomitings. 

«*  The  face  was  swelled  and  bloated.  Thirst  great,  during  the  wholf 
disease,  but  much  increased  a  little  before  death.  Unne  scanty,  and  void* 
^  with  difficulty.  They  were,  in  general.  Costive.  No  account  is  givca 
of  the  state  of  the  appetite,  or  of  the  pulse. 

"  None  of  the  cases  exhibited  any  swelling,  sponginess  or  bleeding  of 
the  gums ;  or  any  spots,  or  sores,  that  could  be  deemed  scorbutic,  on  the 
Jirabs,  or  any  part  of  the  body.  Some,  indeed,  of  the  crew. of  the  Arrai^ 
had  sores,  proceeding  from  an  itchy,  or  herpetic  affection  ;  but  those  ap- 
pear to  have  rather  served  as  a  salutary  drain,  than  to  have  formed  a  part  of 
4he  disease. 

**  The  whole  duration  of  the  complaint,  from  the  first  seizure,  to  its  fa- 
tal termination,  was  often  comprised  within  the  space  of  two  days ;  and  it 
l^jpears  to  have  seldom  exceeded  twent3% 

^  la  the  only  dissection  which  was  made  of  the  dead,  a  small  quantit]r 
of  water  was  iound  in  the'  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ;  and  die  cellular  sub- 
Stance,  all  over  the  body,  was  greatly  distended  with  the  same  fluid.  The 
cavities  of  the  chest,  and  of  the  pericaidlum,  did  not  contain  more  than  the 
usual  quantity.  The  viscera  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  were  perfectlj^ 
iouud. 

*  •*  I.  The  first,  and  principal  cause,  is  general  dehtUtyy  proceeding  from 
the  following  sources : 

"  I .  Foody  deficient  in  ft  our  is  foment,  or  In  siimulat'wg  power* 

**  In  order  to  estimate  the  effect  of  this,  it  is  necessary  to  premise  ^ 
knowledge  of  the  food  to  which  these  people  are  accustomed  on  shore. 
This  chiefly  consists  o£  rice  and  daly  (the  split  seeds  of  several  leguminous 
plants,  but  chiefly  of  the  Cytuus  Cajan)  to  which  is  added  a  considerable 
quantity  of  ghee  (or  butter ^  clarified  by  racking,  without  salt)  and  the 
whole  is  seasoned  with  onions^  gariic,  cnpsicuniy  gingrr^  and  turmerick. 
Tiiey  eat  very  little  anirt>al  food,  not  frooa  prejudice,  or  religious  obligation, 
but  becaase  they  cannot  afford  it. 

*'  On  board  of  those  ships,  jhe  provision  0/  the  lascars  consisted  of  r/Vr, 
as  much  as  they  could  cat.  In  some  of  the  ships  tliey  had  split  pease  to 
mix  with  it,  and  salted  herrings  ;  but  the  fii  st  of  tliL-se  articles  was  ex- 
pended long  before  tlic  end  of  die  voy-age,  and  tlie  allowance  of  the  se- 
cond was  stopped,  after  sickness  began  to  appear.  They  had  salt  butter 
instead  of  ghee.  On  board  of  the  Arran,  they  had  capsicum  ;  but,  for  tlie 
other  articles  of  condiment,  they  were  obliged  to  depend  on  their  own  pri- 
vate stock.  They  had  plenty  of  water;  and,  on  board  the  An  an,  had  sntaH 
beer  to  drink,  for  a  fortnight  after  leaving  Portsmouth.  During  their  resi- 
dence in  England,  the  lascars  had  a  pretty  full  diet  of  animal  food  ;  and 
beer  for  common  drink. 

"  Thus,  their  diet  on  board,  appears  to  differ  from  that  v/hich  is  usual 
to  them  on  shore,  in  two  respectii ;  that  salt  butter  could  not  be  used  ini 
such  quantity  as  to  supply  the  place  of  ghce^  2nd  that  the  condiments  to 
•ivhich  they  were  accustomed,  were  wanting,  entirely,  or  in  part*    The  Iftst; 
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dffi'Ct  was  probably  ihe  most  powerful  in  causing  diEease ;  for  greasy  sub- 
stances, which  have  been  found  instrumental  in  producing  scimy,  coidd 
hardly  prevent  a  distemper  which  ap[>tars  allied  to  it  in  so  many  respects. 
And  the  effect  produced  on  the  natives  of  India,  by  the  want  of  condi- 
ment, is  strongly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  Bengal  sipaliees,  related  in 
Appendix  No.  1 1. 

"  But,  00  the  passage  out,  when  the  di5ease  chiefly  prevailed,  the  opera- 
bon  of  this  cause  was  greatly  promoted,  by  the  crew  having  been  accus- 
tomed, while  in  Eogland,  to  a  more  nourishing  and  stimulating  diet  than 
in  their  own  country  ;  whereby  debility,  protlticed  by  the  afestractioo  of  sti- 
niulus,  became  pjoportionally  greRter. 

"  This  remaikablb  circumstance,  that  the  lascars,  on  the  voyage  to 
England,  encountered,  with  impunity,  all  those  causes  of  disease  which  de- 
pend on  the  elements,  to  a  much  higher  degree  than  outward  bound,  when 
■  (hey  became  a  prey  to  its  ravages,  was  remarked  on  board  of  most  of  die 
sliips.  And  thetice  we  must  draw  one  of  IvVo  conclusion! :  Eitlier  that 
the  fiiller  diet  of  animal  food,  which  the  lascars  had  in  England,  was  not 
*o  well  calculated  to  maintain  theln  in  health,  as  the  slender  fare  to  which 
Ihey  are  accustomed  in  their  native  country ;  or,  that  the  sudden  withdraw- 
ing of  3  good  nutritious  diet,  was  more  severely  felt  than  the  wane  of  it 
would  have  been,  if  it  had  never  been  cnjpyed.  Of  these,  1  have  no  hesi- 
fation  in  adopting  the  last ;  in  conformity  to  which,  I  would  recommend, 
iiot  abstinence  from  animal  food  in  England,  but  the  continuance  of  its 
lise,  for  some  time  after  going  to  sea ;  and  the  gradual  reduction  of  it,  aa 
ihe  ship  approaches  a  warmer  latitude.  The  opinion  of  Mr  M'Rae  is  ex- 
actly that  which  I  wish  to  inculcate,  "  while  in  England,  they  were  accus- 
"  tonied  to  the  free  use  of  butcher's  meat  and  vegetables,  of  which  they 
*'  were  depiived  at  sea,  and  a  tar  inferior  diet  substituted  in  its  room  ;  this 
"  I  consider  to  have  beeo  the  chief  cause  of  scurvy."  A  more  stimulat- 
ing diet,  in  a  colder  climate,  1  consider  to  be  equally  necessary  for  a  lasear, 
as  warmer  clothing.  And  the  converse  of  this  proposition  i  also  believe 
to  <be  true  ;  that  among  Europeans,  transported  to  a  tropica)  climate,  those 
are  most  likely  to  enjoy  Exemption  from  disease,  and  to  bear,  when  neces- 
sary, exertion  in  the  budj  wiio  most  nearly  imitate  the  abstemious  diet  ot' 
the  natives. 

"But  the  effect  of  a  difference  in  diet,  between  people  whose  situations, 
in  other  respects,  were  nearly  similar,  is  most  strongly  exemplified  in  the 
case  of  the  gun-iascars,  en-ibnrked  on  the  Superb  transport,  and  those  be- 
longing to  the  ship,  related  in  the  communication  with  which  I  was  fa- 
voured by  Mr  Wake,  whu  had  the  luedical  charge  of  the  detachment  on 
board.  The  gun-lascars,  besides  other  conifoits  of  which  the  crew  were 
deprived,  hud  fresh ^ronjjioflt  (that  is,  animal  food)  twice  a-wcek.  And 
this,  in  tin;  opinion  both  of  Mr  Wake  and  Captain  Brown,  contributed 
much  to  the  preservation  of  their  licaUh. 

«  2.  Thi  reipir'wg  of  an  jisviOtphtTe,  tahkh  wat  tjefifiait  in  Oxjger.  Tb 
this  cause,  the  cie\^s  of  all  tlie  ships,  except  the  Lucy  Maiia  and  Countess 
6f  Sutherland,  were  exposed  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  leading  circumstances, 
(next  to  that  of  diet)  in  which  Mr  Wake  states  the  situation  of  the  gun- 
lascars,  on  board  the  Svperb,  to  h:ive  been  better  ihaa  that  of  the  ship'i 
company. 

"  3.  Frrcedino  disease,  'i'he  crew  of  the  Morninglon  had  fevert,  and 
,^)H)Mt(i'li»  Artao  puiiBuuaiyk.OB.pkiiits,ftt  early  periods  of  ihtir  voyages. 
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Those  of  the  Exeter  were  received  on  board  in  a  sickly  state.  Acute  dij* 
eases  bsiye,  from  the  earliest  times,  been  enumerated  among  the  causes 
vrhich  predispose  to  dropsy:  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  ancient* 
esteemed  those  dropsies  which  are  ushered  in  in  this  manner,  to  be  the 
most  rapid  in  their  progress,  and  the  most  fatal. 

•*  4.  Intemperance.  The  sickly  condition  of  the  Exeter's  crew  before 
leavine  England,  is  ascribed  to  this  cause ;  and  it,  no  doubt,  produced  a 
tnorbid  predisposition,  in  many  who  had  not  then  been  seized  with  actual 
disease.  Similar  causes  of  predisposition  are  hinted  at  on  board  the  Au^ 
Irora  and  the  Countess  of  Sutherland. 

•  "  5.  Indolence  and  want  of  Exercise  This  cause  appears  to  have  espe- 
cially prevailed  oh  board  the  Exeteri  and  its  operation  was  undoubtedly 
^wertul. 

<*  6.  Excessive  Fatigue,  This  cause,  Which  is  no  less  productive  of  de*- 
bility  than  its  opposite,  did  liot  occur  in  the  ships  where  dropsical  swellings 
|>revailed ;  but  it  had  its  sh^re  iii  the  inducing  of  disease  on  board  the  Au^- 
rora  and  the  Countess  of  Sutherland.  It  is  also  mentioned  Iw  Capt^  Wright, 
'tunong  the  causes  of  the  scurvy  whieh  afRicted  the  xirew  of  the  Superb. 
•*  n.  Suppressed  PERSPIRATION,  brought  on  by  * 

•*  I.  Expoiiire  to  Cold  and  Moisture^  after  remaining  some  time  iri  a  close 
and  warm  situation.     To  this  might  also  contribute,  ^ 

•  **  2.  The  impurity  of  the  air  in  the  berth  assigned  to  the  lascars  ;  as  such 
air  being  already  impregnated  with  human  effluvia^  cannot  be  supposed  16 
carry  them  freely  oft. 

•  **  3.  The  dampness  of  the  laidar*i  berth  ;  ^x^hich  was  increased  by  frequent 
^thmg,  in  cirCumi^tances  where  the  deck  could  not  be  effectually  dried. 
This  aeems  tb  have  been  particularly  the  case  on  board  the  Mornington  ; 
and  the  sam^  remark  is  made  by  Dr  Hare  on  the  Aurora. 

**  4.  Inattention  to  cleanliness  in  the  dress  of  the  lascars. 

•  •*  ^.  Want  of  sufficient  covering  in  cold  and  rainy  weather  J* 

The  only  other  dise^es  which  occurred  ambiig  the  lascar^> 
\retQ  fever,  pneumonia,  phthisis,  and  hepatitis,  and  are  very  briefly 
noticed.  Tlie  remainder  of  Mr  Hunter's  essay  consists  of  detail- 
ed instructions,  drawn  up  at  the  desire  of  the  Board  of  Trade> 
for  commanders  of  ships  sailing  to  England  with  lascars^  and  of 
coui^,  confined  to  those  means  which  may,  with  safety,  be  in^ 
trusted  to  men  not  of  the  medical  profession.  They  regard  diet, 
•exercise,  ventilation,  and  medical  treatment. 

The  Tenth  Appendix  is  of  peculiar  importance*  It  contains 
an  account  of  two  diseases  analogous  to  the  Anasarca  Cacotrophii* 
1M  of  our  author.  The  first  of  these,  the  Cachexia  Africana,  Mai 
J^Estomac,  or  dirt-eating,  has  been  noticed  by  various  writers  on 
tropical  diseases,  bat  more  particularly  by  Dr.  Davidson,  iii  the 
'Second  Volume  of  the  Medical  Repository,  whose  account  of 
it  Mr  Hunter  has  reprinted*  The  other,  which  seems  to  be  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  lascard,  occurred  among  our  troops  employ^ 
ed  in  the  Candian  war,  and  has  long  been  known  in  various  parts 
of  India  under  the  name  of  Beriberi,  a  Cingalese  word,  signifying 
bad  sickness^  but  now)  for  the  first  time^  minutely  and  accurately 
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described  by  Messrs  Christie,  Colhoun,  Holloway,  and  other  me- 
dical officers  attending  the  troops  in  Ceylon.  Notwithstanding 
the  length  of  the  quotation  we  have  already  made  from  this 
work,  -we  shall  make  no  apology  for  extracting  Mr  Christie's  re- 
marks in  the  sick  register  of  the  80ih  regiment, 

"  The  Beriheri  is  a  disease  of  a  peculiar  natuie,  which  has  been  Extremely 
fiequeott  and  fittal  amongst  all  the  tivops,  bijth  Eurepeant  and  natives  in 
this  aetiiement. 

"  In  the  milder  castfs  of  tl)rs  disease,  the  patients  are  first  attacked  with 
some  BtifFncss  of  the  legs  and  thighs,  and  this  is  succsded  by  Dumbness 
«nd  ccdema,  sometimes  paralysis  of  the  lower  fxtreoutics. 

"  In  iSie  course  of  a  few  days,  if  not  prevented  by  medicine,  tlipse  nymp- 
lOms  are  succeeded  by  swelling  of  the  whole  body,  attended  with  a  sense 
of  fulness  of  the  belly,  and  more  particularly  widi  weight  and  opnressiop 
'  at  the  prxcoidia  ;  dyspncea,  starting  ia  the  sleep,  and  all  the  osual  symp- 
toms of  hydrothorax. 

"  In  the  latter  stage,  the  dysporea  and  anxiety  become  extreme,  iho  un- 
easiness ftt  the  epigastrium  increaics,  attended  with  almost  constant  vomit mg, 
aadoccasionaity  spasms  of  different  rougcles:  the  pulse  becomes  very  fecblct 
the  lips  and  couirtenance  Lvid,  and  the  extremities  cold. 

*'  Some  fever,  with  dctu-ium,  ofteo  now  accede,  aod  terniiaatc  the  life  of 
the  unfortunate  sufFL'rer. 

"  In  the  more  sudden  and  severe  instances,  the  pntieifts,  from  the  first, 
complain  of  univejaal  debility  and  extreme  oppression,  anxiety  and  dy^naa. 
In  some  of  these  instances,  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  so  rapid,  that  it 
carries  off  the  patient  in  six,  twelve,  twenty-four,  or  thirty-six  hours,  after 
its  first  attack ;  more  frequently,  however,  its  duration  is  tor  several  weeks^ 

"  In  a  few  cases,  where  the  disease  was  no  less  fatal,  dierc  was  not  anjr 
(welling  observable  externally ;  but  the  patient,  with  the  other  smyptoms, 
had  evidently  the  bloated  leucophlegmatic  face  of  a  dropsical  person. 

*'Upon  dissectionof  different  subjects,  who  had  died  of  this  diseaac,  more 
Of  less  water  was  found  in  one  or  all  the  cavities  of  the  cKfest  \  most  com- 
monly in  the  pericardium,  but  in  general,  more  inconsiderable  than  might 
tave  been  expected  from  the  violence  of  the  symploma.  The  cellular  sub* 
•tance  surrounding  the  heart  was,  in  some  instance^  loaded  with  water  j 
and  the  heart  seemed,  in  two  or  three  cases,  of  an  uncommon  size.  In 
etie  instance,  in  which  the  progross  of  the  disease  had  been  very  rapid,  I 
found  a  large  coagulum  of  lymph  ia  the  risht  auricle.  The  c^lklar  sub- 
fftance  of  the  lungs  was,  in  many  caxf,  loaded  with  water.  In  a  few  cases, 
also,  there  was  water  ethiaed  in  the  cellular  substance  on  the  surface  of  the 
train  (  and,  in  one  instance,  moie  than  an  ounce  of  water  was  collected  in 
the  ventricles.  In  most  cases,  water  was  found  in  the  abdomen,  and  cel- 
lular membrane  throughout  the  body  ;  ajid,  in  many  subjects,  there  was  a 
lemarkable  obesity,  even  after  a  long  continuarice  of  the  disease,  and  of  the 
use  of  mercury,  afiumonv,  and  other  powerfii!  medicines, 

"  Men  of  every  constitution  are  occasionally  attacked  with  the  Beriheri, 
hut  the  aged  and  debauched  seem  to  be  most  liable  to  it ;  and  men  who 
have  once  had  the  complaint,  arc  the  most  subject  to  it  in  future.  I  have 
irmarked,  that  a  very  gitit  proportion  of  the  patients,  seized  with  this 
disease,  were  men  who  were  accustonied  tq  lead  ft  tedeni^iy  and  debauch- 
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ed  life,  such  as  taylors,  shoemakers,  &e.  who,  when  working  at  their  trade, 
arc  often  excused  the  duty  of  the  field,  and,  by  their  double  earnings,  arc 
enabled  to  procure  a  larger  quantity  of  spirits  than  the  other  men. 

<*  I  have  pievcr  met  with  an  instance  of  this  complaint  in  a  woman,  an  of- 
ficer, or  a  boy  undeY  20 ;  although  persons  of  every  description  seenii 
cc{ually  liable  to  the  other  diseases  of  the  place,  such  as  fever,  flux,  or  liver 
complaint. 

**  It  would  appear  that  a  stay  for  some  months  on  the  station,  is  almost 
essential  for  the  production  of  the  disease  ;  and  that  the  greatest  p^edisf 
position  to  it  exists,  when  troops  have  been  about  eight  or  twelve  months 
in  the  settlement. 

«*  The  J  id  regiment  and  Coast  artillery  landed  here  iij  July  1795.   ^^^ 
Beriberi  was  with  them  most  prevalent  m  the  autumn  of  1 796  ;  but  they 
^d  little  of  it  in  March  1 797,  when  it  was  extremely  frequent  with  the 
1st  battalion  EuropeM  infantry,  who  had  arrived  here  in  August  1796. 

"The  80th  regiment  relieved  the  7  2d  in  March  I797,bijt  suffered  littl^ 
from  the  disease  till  the  November  following.  The  Honourable  Cpm^ 
'pray's  Malay  corps  arrived  here,  from  Jaffhapainamy  in  June  1 797  ;  bu^ 
the  compl^dnt  did  not  appear  amongst  them  till  the  January  following* 
.when  it  besame  very  frequent  and  fatal.  Two  hundred  drafts  joined  ihe 
^8oth  at  Trincomafie^  on  the  3d  of  January  1 798  ;  but  none  of  these  meo 
Had  the  disease  in  January,  February,  or  March,  although  it  was  then  very 
frequent  with  the  pth^r  men  of  the  regiment :  since  that  time,  however^ 
these  drafts  have  been  at  least  as  si^bject  to  it  as  the  other  mcnl 

•*  Various  modes  of  cure  have  been  attempted  in  this  disease  :  but  I 
hzyt  of  late  uniformly  pursued  tlje  follo>ying  plan^  w^  uncommon  suc; 
cess. 

"  Ib  the  more  mild  cases,  the  patients  are  immediately  put  upon  a  course 
ol  calomel  and  squills.  The  perspiration  and  other  evacuations  are  pro- 
rooted  by  saline  drinks,  or  ^naall  doses  pjT  antimonial,  or  James's  powder  | 
and  the  strength  supported  by  cordial  liquors,  most  generally  gin  punch| 
which  assists  much  the  efrej:t  of  die  squills. 

•*  By  tii^e  medicin,es,  the  symptonrts  are  very  often  rem^ed  in  the  course 
/>f  a  fiew  days ;  except  the  nunabness  of  die  ej^tremities,  which  generally 
remains  loqger  than  the  rest>  jPediluvium  and  stimulant  liniments  are  tlief} 
ordered  to  the  extremities,  and  the  patients  are  put  upon  a  tonic  plan,  of 
l>ark  and  )jrine,  or  porter,  which  is  continued  for  some  time  after  all  the 
tymptoras  have  disappeared.  In  the  more  severe  ca^es,  where  the  dyspnoea^ 
Tomhing}  spasms,  or  other  symptoms  are  violent,  it  is  necessary  to  9pply 
blisters  to  the  breast,  tb  make  use  of  fomentadons,  and  the  hot  bath,  and 
to  exhibit  the  strongest  cordials,  ajad  antispasmodics,  as  brandy,  and  par* 
ticularly  laudanum  and  vitriolic  sether.  By  these  means  I  have,  in  most 
instances,  been  enabled  to  relieve  the  dyspnoea,  and  other  urgent  symptoms ; 
>aiid  procure  time  for  the  exhibition  of  the  medicines  mentioned  above, 
which  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  use  for  several  weeks. 

The  Twenty-third  Appendix  contains  some  valuable  observa-r 
dons  from  a  friend,  to  whom  Mr  Hunter  had  submitted  his  es^ 
«ay,  tending  to  establish  the  identity  between  scurvy  and  the  dis? 
ease  of  the  lascars,  and  Mr  Hunter's  remarks  in  reply ;  but  for 
^^se  w^  i^avsf  fcfcr  our  readers  to  the  work  itself* 

»3  PART, 


PART    III.        ' 

MEDICAL  INTELLIGENCE, 


Parliamentary  Inquiry  intQ  the  State  of  Vaccination, 

^Jis  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased,  in  compliance  with  an  address 
.  from  the  honourable  House  of  Commons,  to  direct  his  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  of  London,  to  inquire  into  the  present  state  of  vaccination 
in  the  united  kingdom,  to  report  their  observations  and  opinion  upon  that 
practice,  upon  the  evidence  adduced  in  its  support,  and  upon  the  causes 
which  have  hitherto  retarded  its  general  adoption. 

The  College  are  now  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  the  several  ques- 
tions thus  referred  to  them,  and  give  this  public  notice,  that  they  are  ready 
to  receive  information  from  medical  practitioners,  as  to  the  result  of  theit 
experience  aiid  inquiries  upon  the  subject  of  vaccination.^ 

AJl  letters  to  be  addressed  to  the  Register  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  under  cover  to  Earl  Slpenser,  Secretary  of  State's  Office;, 
"London.  James  Harvey,  Register. 

College  of  Physicians i  1 

Nov.  20.  1806.      J  ^ 

.  Dr  Jcnner  elected  an^  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy-j^ 

sicians  of  Edinburgh, 

On  the  20th  of  May  18Q6,  on  the  motion  of  the  President,  Dr 
Jenner  was  unanimously  elected  an  Honorary  fallow  of  th^ 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  anpl  the  election  intimated  to  Dr 
Jenner,  in  the  following  letter : 

Sir, — In  absence  of  Dr  Jdmes  Home,  Secretary  to  the  College 
of  Physicians  of  this  city,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you,  that, 
at  a  meeting  held  this  day,  and  for  the  iexpress  purpose,  you  were 
unanimously  elected  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  College, 

This  mark  of  distinction,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  has,  for 
the  last  50  y^ars,  been  confined  to  foreign  physicians  of  the  first 
eminence.  The  college  have  conferred  it  on  you,  in  testimony  of 
tlieir  conviction  of  the  immense  benefits  which  have  been,  and 
will,  they  trust,  in  all  future  ages-,  be  derived  to  the  world,  from 
inoculation  for  the  cow-pox,  and  as  a  mark  of  their  sense  of 
your  very  great  merits  and  ability,  in  introducing  and  promoting 
this  invaluabl9  practice. 

^^n  individual,  allow  me  to  express  t,he  satisfaction  I  feel. 
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in  conveying  to  you  the  sentiments  of  the  body  to.  which  I  be- 
long, and  in  which,  at  present,  I  have  the  honour  to  preside. — I 
have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant^ 
(Signed)  Thomas  Spbns,  C,  R.  M.  Ed*  jPr^ 

Ryal  College  ofPkysicians  of  Edinburgh^ 
2Qth  May  1806\ 


Copy  of  a  Letter^  on  the  Subject  of  Medical  Reform^  sent  to  Dr  Har^ 

rison  of  Horncastlcy  Lincolnshire, 

Sir,  Edinburgh f  iph  Octohfr  1806. 

I  AM  directed,  by  the  Royal  College  and  Coriioration  of  Sargedi^ 
of  Edinburgh,  to  inform  you,  that  they  h^ve  perused  with  attention  the 
Plan  of  Medical  Reform,  contained  in  die  printed  copy  of  correspondence 
with  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  favour  tkem. 

From  the  most  correct  infonnation  which  they  have  been  able  to  pro- 
core,  the  College  are  tnditied  to  believe,  that  the  practice  of  medidne  ia 
t^«  countiy,  so  far  from  being  in  a  low  and  degraded  state,  is,  at  present^ 
in  all  its  branches,  on  a  more  respectable  footings  and  its  practitioner^ 
better  educated,  than  in  any  former  jieriod.  The  College  have  had  niuch 
.satisfaction  in  observipg,  fpr  a  series  of  years,  the  gradually  increasing 
knowledge  an4  ajcquirements  of  ^ose  who  present  themselves  to  the  Col- 
lege as  candidates  for  surgical  diplomas. 

The  College,  however,  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  deny  that  abused 
exist  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  countries ;  but 
thry  are,  at  tbe  same  time,  convinced,  that  the  powers  and  privileges  with 
which  the  different  Universities,  Colleges,  and  Corporations  of  Physic  and 
Surgery,  in  tliis  part  of  Great  Britain^  are  alrejidy  invested,  are  sufficient, 
if  duly  exercised,  for  the  correction  ©f  tj)e  greater  part  of  these  abuses ; 
while  other  abuses,  and  those  of  which  yp^r  correspondents  chiefly  comr 
plain,  are  not  of  a  nature  to  be  easily  rectified  by  legjslatiye  interference, 
or  h^  legal  prosecutions.  * 

With  this  conviction  deeply  inipressed  upon  their  minds,  you  will  readily 
perceive  tlxat  it  is  unnecessary  for'tlie  College  to  enter  into  any  discussion 
of  the  merits  of  a  Plan  of  Reform  which  the  state  of  medical  practice  ia 
this  country  does  not  seem  to  them  to  require  ;  and  which  does  not  pro^ 
vide  better  for  the  instruction  of  future  candidates  for  surgical  diplomas 
than  the  regulations  already  adopted  by  the  College,  a  copy  of  V'hich  I 
.have  been  directed  to  transmit  to  you  ajong  with  this  letter.- — I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant 

William  Farquharson, 
President  of  the  Royal  College  and  Incor- 
poration of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh. 


as 


Copy  cf  the  Regulations  nvhich  were  certifysd  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Coif 
lege,  and  transmitted  along  with  the  above  letter. 

"  A  candidate  for  a  Surgeon's  Diploma,  having  served  an  apprentice- 
;diip  to  a  regular  practitioner,  of  three  or  more  years,  must  als9  have  ar-^ 

B  j.  tended 
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tmded  lectures  and  demonstrations  on  anatomy  and  surgery,  and  lec- 
tui**  on  the  praclice  of  roeditine,  and  on  chemistry,  in  any  University  of 
nputatjon  for  two  or  morL'  years  |  or  lectures  and  demooUiations  oiv 
these  subjects  by  any  teacher  of  lepaUtiin,  w)io  is  a  member  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Piiysicians  or  Suigeoos  of  London,  Dublin,  or  Edinburgh,  or  other 
reputable  collegL'.  But,  if  the  candidate  has  not  served  an  uiiprfniice- 
ship,  he  cRnoot  be  taken  on  dial,  till  he  has  attended  the  above  lectures 
and  demonstrations  for  at  least  three  years,  and  also  lectures  on  mateiia 
medica  and  pharmacy,  and  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgeiy,  in  a 
public  iKspital  for  one  year." 


Circular  Letter,  serii  to  the  Surgeons  in  the  Service  of  the  Hsimiirahlt 
East  Lidia  Compainj,  ivlth  a  vieiu  of  jjromQtiiig  the  liud^  of  Natural 
History  in  tjiat  Empire. 

Sir, — Having  been  directed  by  the  Governor-General  tn  Coun- 
cil, to  procure  an  account  of  the  ajiimals  of  India,  and  having 
been  instructed  to  apply  to  you  for  assistance,  I  request  that  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  transmit  to  me  a  list  of  the  quadru- 
peds (Mammaha)  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  country  adjacent 
to  your  station.  This  list  may  be  divided  into  four  columns,  ae- 
cording  to  the  accomp<uiyiiig  form. 

In  the  Ijrat  column,  you  will  please  to  insert,  1st,  The  scientific 
name  of  each  animal,  should  it  have  been  described  by  any  au- 
thor in  your  possession.  2dly,  The  name  commonly  given  to 
each  by  the  Europeans  residing  in  India;  and,  3dly,  The  names 
given  to  each  in  the  different  native  dialects.  These  ought  to  be 
written,  both  in  their  proper  characters  and  in  Roman  letters. 

In  the  second  column,  you  will  please  to  insert,  in  what  number 
each  species  is  found ;  for  instance,  whether  it  is  numerous,  com- 
mon, or  tare  ;  whether  it  is  solitary  or  gregarious. 

In  the  third  column,  may  be  inserted  the  places  where  each 
species  inhabits  %  for  instance,  woods,  grass-jungles,  {that  is^ 
wastes  covered  witli  long  reeds  and  grass),  hedges,  or  fields ;  on 
trees,  in  holes  of  the  earth,  tanks,  rivers,  or  marshes. 

The  fourth  column  will  be  occupied  by  the  food  of  each 
species  ;  whether  flesh,  birds,  reptiles,  insects,  worms,  roots,  herb- 
Sge,  leaves,  fruits,  or  grain. 

I  hope  that,  in  the  first  place,  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
transmit  to  me,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  list  of  the  before  mention- 
ed nature,  in  whicJi  may  be  comprehended,  such  animals  as  have 
come  to  your  knowledge,  or  such  as  you  can  hear  of  by  consult- 
ing some  intelligent  native.  To  this  list  you,  from  time  to  time, 
can  send  such  additions'  as  further  inquiries  may  enable  you  to 
make. 
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If  you  can  favour  me  with  any  weli  authenticated  facts,  rela» 
tive  to  the  habits  of  even  the  most  common  wild  animals  in  yout 
vicinity,  or  v'lth  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
caught  or  derJtroyet!^  you.  will  very  much  promote  die  views  of 
tliiti  government:,  respecting  the  establishment  put  under  my  care. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  many  of  the  names  used  by  the  na- 
tives are  generic,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  applicable  to  several  dis- 
tinct species  of  animals,  which,  however,  have  a  general  resem- 
blance. This  may  be  expected  to  be  the  case,  particulady  with 
monkeys,  squirrels,  bats,  rats,  and  mice ;  and  with  the  smaller 
animals  of  the  cat  and  ferret  kinds.  Whenever,  therefore,  fa* 
vourable  opportunities  ojffer,  it  would  be  desirable  that  you  should 
$end  preserved  skins,  or  living  specimens  of  all  tlie  smaller  ani- 
inals.  Preserved  skins  of  the  larger' animals,  with  the  horn's'  and 
skulls,  will  also  be  very  useful  in  ascertaining  the  animals ;  in  pro» 
curing  which,  it  may  hereafter  be  necessary  to  request  your  as- 
sistance. These  specimens,  together  with  all  rare,  beautiful,  or 
singular  birds  that  you  can  conveniently  procure  ^hd  transmit^ 
may  be  directed  to  tne  care  of  Mr  Bennett,  keeper  of  the  Gover- 
por-General's  menagerie  at  Barrackpore,  who  shall  take  charge  oi 
them,  should  I  happen  to  be  absent. 

In  increasing  the  collection  at  Barrackpore,  or  in  procuring 
specimens,  the  funds  of  the  institution  will  not  admit  of  any  ex» 
pence  being  incurred,  but  that  of  the  most  urgent  nature.  Ex- . 
cepr,  therefore,  where  particularly  authorized,  you  will  avoid  send^ 
ing  any  specimens,  dq^d  or  living,  in  the  procuring  or  triansnjit- 
ting  of  which  any  ex^nce  will  be  necessary.  Government  na^ 
turally  expects,  that  the  all  public  officers  should  gratuitously  af*- 
ford  every  assistance  in  their  power,  towards  promoting  the  ob- 
jects of  d^e  institution ;  and  every  person,  especially  those  high 
m  office,  has  occasional  opportunities  of  procuring  what  is  curii 
ous.  It  is  therefore  hoped,  and  expected,  that  they  will  have  the 
liberality  to  compiunicate  what  they  thus  obtain,  to  an  institu- 
tion carried  on  entirely  on  public  motives,  without  gain  or  re- 
ward to  any  person.  From  the  medical  gendemen,  it  is  chiefly 
expected  that  they  should  take  upon  themselves  die  trouble  of 
the  correspondence,  and  of  niaking  the  inquiries  that  may  be  ne» 
cessary. 

Should  you,  however,  have  applied  to  the  study  of  any  branch 
of  zoology,  or  comparative  anatomy,  and  chuse  to  favour  me 
with  your  observations  on  these  subjects,  you  may  be  assured, 
that,  m  all  the  coxpmunications  which  I  make,  either  to  this  Go- 
vernment or  to  the  public,  your  assistance  will  be  thankfully  ac-^ 
knowledged,  and  fully  represented  ;  and  that  your  language,  so 
far  u  may  be  practicable>  will  be  preserved.    Should  any  person 
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in  your  vicinity  pursue  these  stiidiesj  I  liope  you  will  inform 
him,  that  I  shall  consider  myself  as  highly  favoured  by  a  corres- 
pondence, on  conditions  similar  to  those  which  I  have  just  now 
mentioned. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  most  obedient 
•errant,  Francis  Buchanan. 

CaloittBt^lst  Dec.  1806. 

Fiirihrr  Aceeunt  if  the  Medical  School  at  VUnpa. 
The  medical  school  at  Vienna  is  celebrated  throughout  Europe } 
but,  like  most  of  such  far-famed  places,  its  merits  appear  to  have 
been  exaggerated,  and  more  talked  of  than  understood,  Tlie 
reputation  of  this  seminary  was  founded,  many  years  ago,  upon 
the  character  of  the  professors  then  resident  there  i  and  it  has  been 
rising  and  falling  with  the  changing  circumstances  of  the  times. 
Every  institution  of  this  sort  must  be  indebted  for  its  celebrity, 
to  the  talents  and  labours  of  the  professors  and  students  ;  it  is  the 
persons,  not  the  place  ;  the  men  and  the  manners,  not  the  customs 
and  ceremonies,  which  can  alone  besto'w  any  deserved  credit  upon 
any  university,  or  give  to  degrees  conferred  there,  any  true  hon- 
our. Van  Swieten  is  a  name  famihar  to  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  medical  literature }  it  was  he  who  raised  the 
reputation  of  the  medical  chair,  and,  indeed,  of  the  University  at 
"Vienna,  as  the  course  of  studies,  the  number  of  professors,  and  the 
college  regulations,  were  new  modelled  and  arranged  by  hirn  and 
I'rofessor  Rleger,  under  the  sanction  of  that  distinguished  Em-r 
press  Maria  Therfsa,  in  1756.  The  University  has  been  esta- 
,  Wished  since  the  year  1237 — it  has  never  been  remarkable  for 
any  splendid  talents  among  its  members  -,  and,  in  this  respect,  it 
has  shared  the  common  lot  of  Aifstria,  wliich  has  been  particular- 
Jy  barren  of  great  and  distinguished  characters.  Among  so  many 
public  teachers,  it  is  ahnost  impossible  not  to  have  some  men  of 
good  abilities,  and  respectable  attainments  ;  and  it  would  be  easy 
to  point  out  several  departments  of  die  medical  class,  ^hich  are 
at  this  moment  most  encellently  well  filled  The  chemical  and 
botanical  cliairs  are  ocpripit-d  by  Frofcsssrs  Jacnuln,  the  father  and 
sonj  who  are  both  wei!  known  by  their  valuable  publications  on 
l>otaiiy  and  chemistry.  'Hie  natural  history  class  has  two  very 
able  professors,  in  I'rtjasoy  Jordan  and  Prefesser  S^hreibtrs;  and 
anatomy  and  physiology  are  extremely  well  taught  by  Ppcfeiscr 
Prxhaiia.  The  professors  ars  paid  by  tlie  government  ;  the  larg- 
est salary  is  2000  llonns,  (2001.)  per  annum  ;  the  smallest  about 
800  florms  per  annum.  All  tlie  lectures  are  public,  and  deliver- 
ed gratuitously;  tJjc  only  fee  that  each  student  is  obliged  to  pay 
every  year,  is  the  sum  of  iliirty  florins,  which  goes  towards  a  fund 
destined  for  tlie  inaiiitenauce'  of  a  certain  number  of  indigent 
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scholars.  There  are  no  particular  buildings  appropriated  for  the 
residence  of  the  students  \  nor  do  they  in  general  wear  any  parti- 
cular dress,  except  a  certain  number  of  students  of  theology,  who 
h've  together  in  a  seminary  endowed  for  the  church,  and  always 
appear  in  public,  dressed  in  black  clothes,  with  purple  gowns  and 
cocked  hats.  The  college  consists  of  a  large  building,  appropri- 
ated for  rooms  for  the  lectures,  for  the  public  examinations,  and 
for  the  collections  of  anatomy  and  natural  history.  The  univer- 
&icy-hall,  where  the  honours  and  degrees  are  conferred,  is  parti- 
cularly handsome ;  and  the  lecture  rooms  are,  in  general,  large 
and  convenient.  A  library  belongs  to  the  college,  not  very  ex- 
tensive, and  apparently  mors  calculated  for  show  than  use,  as 
none  of  the  books  are  allowed  to  be  removed,  except  by  some 
special  grace  and  favour.  Six  professors  are  attached  to  the  di- 
vinity class  ;  and  the  course  of  theological  studies  must  be  attend- 
ed four  years.  Nine  professors  of  law ;  and  the  course  prescribed 
is  four  years.  Ten  professors  belong  to  the  class  of  philosophy ; 
and  the  course  three  years.  There  are  ton  professors  attached  to 
the  class  of  medicine ;  ami  those  who  intend  to  practice  as  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons,  must  attend  the  difterent  lectures  for  the 
space  of  five  years.  Every  medical  student  is  obliged,  by  the 
statutes,  to  attend  the  several  courses  of  philosophy  and  medi- 
cine five  years  ;  and  he  must  attend  two  years  out  of  the  live  at 
the  public  hospital — he  pays  30  florins  annually,  for  four  years, 
■which  entitles  him  to  be  free  to  all  the  lectures,  and  to  the  hos- 
-pital.  The  fifth  year  he  pays  nothing,  and  he  can  then  take  his 
examination   for  a  degree.     He  undergoes  three  examinations  in 

Srivate,  before  the  whole  medical  faculty,  tl>ese  are  generally  an 
our  and  a  half  long,  and  are  reported  to  be  strict  and  severe  : 
the  graduates  publish  no  thesis.  Two  courses  of  lectures  are 
given  during  the  year ;  the  winter  course  commences  in  No- 
vember, and  ends  in  April ;  the  summer  course  begins  in  April, 
and  ends  in  August — two  months  only  are  left  for  holidays.  In 
many  branches  of  the  medical  class,  there  are  two  degrees  of  pro- 
fessorships, one  called  the  ordinary,  the  other  extraordinary  ;  the 
latter  is  filled  by  a  junior  member  of  the  University,  who  lec- 
tures in  the  summer,  or  fills  the  place  of  his  senior  in  case  of 
illness,  or  any  absence  from  his  duty.  Tiiis  accounts  for  the 
number  of  professors  in  the  German  Universities,  which  makes 
m  formidable  an  appearance,  when  the  printed  list  is  read  over 
ty  a  foreigner.  The  number  cf  students,  in  the  difFrtent  classes 
at  the  University  of  Vienna,  amounts  to  about  eight  hundred  ; 
■and  one  third  of  these  study  medicine.  The  accommodations 
for  dissection  are  good;  and  bodies  are  furnislicd  in  great  a- 
tntiulance  from  tlie  hospiia!,  at  a  very  chcjp  raic.     The  Emporor 
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Joie^  H-  In  178*,  by  tlie  advice  of  BrambWa,  ordered  the  lec- 
tures to  be  delivered  in  the  German  language,  instead  of  thp 
Lntin,  as  they  had  usually  been  given — the  consequence  was, 
that  vast  numbers  of  young  men  without  education,  put  them- 
selves in  tl)e  way  of  assuming  llie  title  of  doctor  ;  and  the  town 
of  Vienna  was  soon  overrun  by  persons  calling  thcmscives  phy- 
sickns,  because  many  convents  were  abolished  about  the  same 
time,  which  prevented  them  from  becoming  -monks.  Gradu- 
ates of  any  university,  were  allowed  to  practise  at  Vienna  | 
hence,  the  profession  became  too  much  crowded  and  degraded  j 
and  it  was  necessary,  lately,  to  set  aside  some  of  the  capricious 
innovations  of  the  late  Emperor,  and  to  make  the  access  to  a  de- 
gree more  difficult,  and  the  necessary  passport,  some  classical 
education.  Some  of  the  lectures — and  all  the  examinations,  are 
now  held  again  in  Latin.  This  scheme  for  improving  the  state 
of  medical  practice,  failed  in  its  execution,  the  intention,  however, 
was  good,  33  it  came  from  a  sovereign,  who  endeavoured  to  do 
more  for  tlie  improvement  of  medical  men,  and  the  health  of  hit 
subjects,  than  a)l  die  governments  of  modern  Europe.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  adduce,  by  way  of  example,  the  history  of  the  Roya) 
Military  Academy,  whicli  is  called  after  the  noble  founder's 
name.  The  Josephine  Academt/,  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
monuments  of  the  enlightened  benevolence  of  Joseph  II.  Be- 
fore his  time,  the  study  of  military  surgery  had  been  very  much 
neglected,  and  was  in  such  a  low  state,  in  the  Empire,  that  sur- 
geons for  tlie  army,  were  necessarily  sought  for  in  other  coun- 
tries i  hence,  the  Emperor  was  induced  to  estaklish  an  academy, 
for  instructing  his  own  subjects  in  the  several  branches  of  tlie 
healing  art :  for  this  purpose,  a  considerable  space  of  ground 
was  bought,  and  a  handsome  building  erected,  and  the  Academy 
m'as  opened,  in  November  1785,  by  the  president  5i'flwi(V/fi.  He 
was  the  first  appointed  to  this  oiEce  ;  and  he  drew  up  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  institution,  in  a  style  quita  characteristic 
of  a  genius  of  Germany,  they  occupy  no  less  than  two  quarto 
volumes  1  There  are  six  professors,  who  undertake  different  de- 
partments of  instruction  in  anatomy,  surgery,  and  medicine.  The 
five  senior  take  the  office  of  president  by  rotation,  and  they  re- 
cnain  in  that  office  for  two  years.  They  have  tlie  rank  of  Counsel- 
lors  of  State  to  his  Majesty;  and  they  are  physicians  and  surgeons 
on  the  medical  Stafl'of  the  army.  A  military  hospital  is  attach- 
ed to  thif  Academy,  upon  a  very  large  scale,  and  under  good  re- 
gulations. The  total  number  of  students  amounts  nearly  to  two 
imndred,  some  of  them  have  appointments  in  tlie  army,  and  en.. 
ioy  particular  privileges,  such  as  boarding  and  lodging  at  the 
Academy,   Sec— all  of  them  wear  a  uniform,  and  arc  in  some 
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measure  undfer  military  regulations.  The  lectures  are  delivered 
in  the*  German  language  ;  and  the  course  of  studies  is  continued 
for  two  years,  without  intermission;  at  the  conclusion  of  this  pe- 
riod the  students  undergo  an  examination,  and  those  who  are 
deemed  qualified,  have  a  diploma  granted  to  them,  and  are  pre- 
iented  with  a  medical  commission .  in  the  army.  There  is  am 
Useful  library  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils  ;  it  is  a  upon  a  small 
scale,  but  contains  the  principal  and  best  •  practical  authors  in 
Various  languages.  In  the  middle  of  the  library  stands  a  marbi# 
bust  of  the  founder,  with  the  following  motto : 

<<  JOSEPHUS  II.  AUGUSTUS. 
"  HIC  VERO  PRIMUS.** 

The  cabinet '  of  natural  history,  contains  a  few  specimens  of 
the  three,  kingdoms  of  nature,  chiefly,  however,  to  illustrate  the 
lectures  on  materia  medica,  and  chemical  pharmacy.  But  the 
principal  curiosity  at  this  institution,  is  the  anatomical  colIecticHl 
of  wax  figures.  All  the  different  parts  of  the  human  body  ace 
modelled,  and  represented  in  coloured  wax,  after  the  manner  of 
the  celebrated  collection  at  Florence,  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  same  distinguished  man,  Felix  Fontana,  The  bones,  and  mus- 
cles, and  ligaments,  are  represented  in  profuse  variety-r-the  more 
delicate  preparations  of  the  blood-vessels,  nerves,  lymphatics,  and 
soft  parts,  tjure  particularly  beautiful,  and  above  all,  the  morbid 
preparations.  This  kind  of  wax  modelling,  is  well  adapted  for 
showing  diseased  appearances,  such  as  cancerous  tumours  of  the 
breast,  and  cutaneous  disorders,  and  the  various  morbid  affec- 
tions of  the  eyes,  &c. ;  a  great  variety  of  figures  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  to  be  seen,. they  are  of  different  sizes,  and  occupy  seve- 
ral rooms,  in  glass  cases,  with  drawings  hung  over  each  prepara- 
tion; and  the  description,  written  in  three,  sometimes  in  four  dif-* 
ferent  languages,  is  contained  in  a  drawer  underneath.  Many 
whole  length  figures  might  have  been  spared,  these  are  made  ac- 
cording to  some  of  Albinus'  tables,  and  are  unnecessary,  besides 
being  disgusting  to  the  eye,  from  the  flaring  red  and  yellow,  and 
the  faded  colour  of  many  parts.  The  skeletons,  and  the  prepara- 
tions of  the  muscles,  and  blood-vessels,  would  have  been  much 
better  made  from  dried  and  injected  subjects.  Some  delicate 
preparations  of  the  nerves,  made  by  Fontana  himself,  are  very  va- 
luable, since  they  give  distinct  views  of  some  difficult  and  im- 
portant parts  of  anatomy,  which  can  seldom  be  shewn  in  the 
-  dead  body.  A  complete  series  of  preparations,  of  the  gravid  ute- 
rus, and  the  different  positions  of  the  foetus,  in  natural  and  com- 
plicated labours,  fills  one  chamber.  The  whole  collection  is  rich 
sod  valuable,  in  many  respects — it  is  said  to  have  cost  upwards 
QjT  ^jCK)Q  florins^  and  it  hat  all  the  merit  of  being  uncommon. 
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Quatteflif  Report  of  D'ueosts  treated  at  the  Public  DlSPENSAXr^ 

( 'uar  Carej-Jireet,) London,  from  31.  August  to  SO.  Navit806i 

Acute  Diseases. 

Na  of  No,  of 


Synochus   .......  26 

Rheuroatismus  acufus     .     ,     .  7 

Hydrocephalus      .     .      .      .  i 

Arihtiti     ■ 

Penpi 

HarmopiyBLS 7 

Variola 2 

RubeoU 6 

ffcarlatina  Au<>iD09a     ...  4 
He. 


UtLicaiu 4 


Erysipelas 2 

Oysenterii 73 

Cholera      ....,,.  7 

Hepatitis 1 

Phlegmasia  dolens      ...  1 


Veriigo 8 

Asihtnid 37 

Syncope I 

Hztnicrania 1 

Dyspepsia. 9 

Hz  mate  Dies  IS I 

Ictenis I 

Dolotes  hepalici I 

Enter  odyi ' 


Lumbtigo  c[  sciatica 
Nephralgia       .     .      , 


Menorrhagia   . 
Amenorrhcea  et  t 


ysler 


Epilepsia 3 

I'^'i'iysi* 3 

Hydropi It 

Scrofula  .     ., 1 

Scabies 4 

Pityriasis I 

Psoriasis 4 

Lichen.  . , 


Diarihcea 25 

Verniinatio 3 

MaiasniLS 6 

Taliea 

HzmoiThms  .  .  . 
Catarrh u»  chronicus 
Aslhma  .... 
Phthisu  pulmonalis     . 

During  the  montli  of  September,  and  the  greater  part  of  Octo- 
ber, the  tCDipernturc  of  tlie  atmosphere  was  mild,  and  tolerably 
uniform  -,  and  there  was  little  rain  till  towards  the  end  of  the  lat- 
ter moiiih.  From  tliat  time,  to  the  middle  of  November,  the 
weather  was  more  variable,  though,  on  the  whole,  mild  ;  and 
the  latter  part  of  the  month  was  wet,  but  the  fogs  have  been  more 
rarCj  and  less  intense,  than  is  usual  at  this  season  in  London. 
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A  very  large  proportion  of  the  catarrhal  and  rheumatic  com- 
plaints have  occurrcii  within  the  last  three  weeks ;  the  former 
have  been  chiefly  severe  among  children,  in  whom  they  assumed 
the  form  of  peripneumonia.  The  breath  became  rapidly  short 
and  difficult,  the  heat  of  the  skin  greatly  increased,  and  the  pulse 
much  hurried  j  the  cough  was  frequent,  short,  and  attended  with 
a  rattling  noise.  These  symptoms,  however,  were  much  more 
alarming  than  fatal ;  they  generally  yielded  speedily  to  blisters. 

The  number  of  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal  has  been  near- 
ly in  the  same  small  proportion,  as  in  the  two  former  autumnal 
quarters,  since  the  commencement  of  these  reports,  the  season 
having  been  mild  in  a  similar  degree.  Other  disorders,  however, 
comiected  with  the  derangement  of  the  biliary  system  and  bowels, 
have  occurred  more  frequently  than  the  mildness  of  tlie  season 
would  have  led  us  to  anticipate  ;  especially  the  summer  fever, 
headach,  vertigo,  &c.  The  summer  fever,  or  synochus,  has  pre- 
vailed to  a  considerable  extent,  but  its  symptoms  have  nor  follow- 
ed the  precise  course  described  by  Galen,  and  Sauvages  •,  under 
the  titles  of  Synochus  biihsa  and  S.  ardeiii,  nor  of  that  which  Dr 
WiUan  has  described ;  neither  has  it  changed  its  type,  during 
October  and  November,  to  a  more  typhoid  or  malignant  form, 
according  to  the  usual  course  of  the  bilious  fever  of  autumn,  as 
mentioned  by  Drs  Sydenham,  Fothergillf  and  Willan  %.  The  first 
attack  was,  in  some  instances,  commenced  by  a  sudden  headach 
and  vertigo,  which  were  followed  by  pains  in  the  limbs  and  loins, 
thirst,  and  moderate  heat  of  skin,  with  little  preceding  sliivering. 
The  tongue  was  generally  covered  with  an  uniform  white  fur, 
which  sometimes  iiiclined  to  a  brown  colour  bi  the  course  of  the 
disease.  The  bowels  were  usually  rather  costive  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  tliere  was,  in  several  cases,  a  slight  tension  and  tender- 
ness of  the  abdomen,  especially  about  the  umbilicus.  Tlie  pulse 
was  from  90  to  120,  sometimes  with  a  slight  sharpness  in  its 
beat,  but  more  frequently  feeble,  and  abnost  always  small.  In 
a  very  few  instances,  a  slight  degree  of  delirium  was  observed. 
In  those  who  were  seen  within  three  or  four  days  from  the  at- 
tack, a  moderate  dose  of  C'llomel  and  rhubarb  gave  speedy  relief 
to  the  symptoms,  and  the  fever  proved  of  short  duration.  But 
in  iliose  in  whom  the  fever  had  already  continued  for  six  or  eight 
days,  who  had  been  making  a  free  use  of  wine  and  other  stimu- 
lants, or  in  whom  (he  evacuation  of  the  alimentary  canal  had 
been  neglected,  it  proved  generally  obstiiuie  ;  purgatives,  though 
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emptying  the  bowels  occasioned  no  diminution  of  the  febrile 
■ymptom^,  and  tliapliorelics,  juiil  cordial  medicines,  were  equally 
inert ;  tli^  pulse  continued  frequent  and  irritablsj  the  tongue  fur- 
red, the  skin  rather  hot,  and  the  limbs  very  feebte  and  languid, 
till,  by  impereopiiblc  degrees,  tlie  patient  found  himself  in  a  state 
of  recovery.  Children,  who  have  been  attacked  with  this  dis- 
ease, were  generally  very  quickly  relieved  by  gentle  evacuations 
of  the  bowels. 

Headach  und  vertigo  have  occurred  in  se^-eral  instances,  nbvi- 
ously  in  connexion  with  the  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
and  readjly  removed  by  the  use  of  gentle  laxatives  and  absorb- 
ents. A  vertigo,  whicli  may  be  termed  iiliesa,  appeared  in  some 
cases,  without  any  headach,  coming  on  suddenly,  at  intervals,  in 
an  extreme  degree  1  so  that  even  sitting,  the  patient  with  diffi- 
culty supported  himself.  The  digestive  powers  were  greatly  euj 
feebled,  and  sickness  occasionally  ensued  after  taking  food.  The 
bowels  were  slightly  constipated;  the  tongue  white;  but  the 
pulse  natural,  or  even  slower  than  natural ;  and  the  skin  cooL 
Moderate  doses  of  magnesia  vitriolata,  with  magnesia  itself,  in 
some  cordial  distilled  water,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  a  small  doaft 
of  calomel,  were  soon  followed  by  a  return  of  health. 

The  term  Plegmnsia  ibkiis,  has  been  appropriated  by  Dr  Hull 
of  Manchester,  to  die  swelling  of  the  lower  extremity  in  puerpe- 
ral women,  winch  was  first  described  by  Mr  White  of  the  same 
place,  and  afterwards  more  clearly  elucidated  by  Dr  C.  B.  Trye,  of 
Gloucester.  This  U  a  painful  anasarca,  generally  of  one  leg  on- 
ly, commencing  at  tlie  top  of  the  tI^igh,  and  extending  dawn- 
wards,  with  extreme  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  limb.-  Notwith- 
standing the  various  recent  discussions  on  the  subject,  the  nature 
of  the  disease  seems  to  require  further  elucidation.  The  applica- 
tion of  levches  to  the  groin,  and  of  cold  to  the  limb,  and  rhe  re- 
peated use  of  laxatives  and  diaphoretics,  removed  the  complaint 
in  the  course  of  a  fortnight.  The  reduction  of  the  swelled  limb 
was  aided  by  a  gentle  friction,  after  the  pain  and  tenderness  had 
gone  off.  The  whole  limb  had  been  fomented,  before  I  saw  the 
patient,  apparently  with  the  effect  of  increasing  the  soreness  of 
the  limb,  and  without  dimini-Jiing  ^e  severity  of  the  pain,  Tl»e  - 
disease  is  somewhat  rare  ;  it  is  described  as  frequently  running  a 
course  of  12  or  1-1  weeks.  Three  cases,  which  1  Jiave  seeii, 
yielded  in  less  th.^n  a  month ;  two  of  lliem  within  a  fortnight. 

LarJoii,  Nuv.  30.  1806.  Thos.  Daieuak, 
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I. 

Ohservations  on  ^imputation  at  tJu  Hip-Jolnt.  By  James  Veitch, 
Esq.  Surgeon,  Member  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Physical  So- 
cieties of  Edinburgh,  and  lately  Surgeon  of  the  Royal  Naval 
Hospital,  Plymouth. 

pROM  the  nature  of  the  duties  which  the  surgeon  has  to  per- 
^  form,  it  often  happens,  that  the  most  formidable  and  alarm- 
ing accidents  are  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  presented  to  him  ; 
and  which  require  immediate  aid,  otherwise,  the  unfortuxfat'e 
patient  sinks  a  victim  to  the  accident  which  has  befallen  him. 
Strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  being  able  to  afford  the 
ffiost  prompt  assistance,  when  called  upon  to  attend  those 
suffering  under  wounds  and  accidents,  and  actuated  with  a 
desire  of  doing  this  as  eflPectually  as  possible,  I  have  been  ge- 
nerally in  the  habit  of  particularly  revolving  the  more  important 
operations  of  surgery  in  my  mind  j  and,  in  proportion  to  the  dif- 
ficulties which  attend  them,  have  they  commanded  my  attention, 
with  the  double  view  of  being  able  to  meet  them  with  compo- 
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sure  wlien  presented  to'  me,  and  of  devising  means  for  averting)  as 
far  as  practicable,  the  occurrence  of  such  difBculties.  In  naval,  as 
well  as  military  life,  the  duties  of  the  surgeon  present  a  grand! 
and  animating  picture,  by  the  ravages  which  they  enable  the  con- 
stitution to  repair,  and  consequent  disasters  which  they  avert. 
The  mind  of  the,  surgeon,  on  whom  this  feeling  strongly  ope- 
rates, will  often  be  rewarded,  with  the  most  delightful  of  all  sa- 
tisfactions, in  restoring  a  fellow  creature  to  health,  his  children, 
and  his  friends,  who  must  certainly  have  perished  without  his  in- 
terference :  and  this  exalted  and  refined  sensment  will  be  excited, 
in  proportion  to  the  dangers  which  the  patient  laboured  under, 
and  which  consequently  roused,  in  proportion  to  their  magjiitude, 
the  geniWs,  self-command,  and  intrepidity  of  the  surgeon. 

Amongst  the  many  operations  to  which  my  mind  has  carried 
me,  previous  to  performing  it  on  die  living-body,  that  of  amputation 
at  the  hip-joint  has  been  repeatedly  the  subject  of  my  attention  j 
and  the  result  of  my  reflections  is,  that  the  present  aversion  to  this 
operation  is  not  welT  founded,  as  it  appears  to  me  to  be  practi- 
cable, and  often  likely  to  be  followed  by  recovery,  where,  without 
it,  [he  patient  must  be  consigned  to  his  grave.  The  necessity 
of  amputation  at  the  shoulder  often  presents  itself,  and  the 
operation  is  often  performed  with  success.  The  same  causes 
which  give  rise  to  amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint,  will  be 
found  to  require  the  same  resources  from  surgery  at  the  hip- 
Joint  ;  but  }iere,  the  operation  ts  less  frequently  performed, 
from  its  being  more  formidable  in  its  nature;  and  certainly, 
when  we  weigh  this  operation  on  its  own  base,  and  compare 
its  probable  eflfects  upon  the  constitution,  with  any  other  single 
operation,  we  must  admit  the  hazard  to  be  very  great,  under 
tlie  present  mode  of  perfbrjning  it..  Amputation  performed 
at  the  hip-joint,'as  a  last  resource,  is  certainly  fraught  with 
more  danger  than  the  same  operation  at  the  shoulder-joint,  or  any- 
other  part  of  the  body  ;  stillyit  ought  not,  on  tliis  account,  to  be 
declined,  where  it  can  remove  a  disease,,  or  remedy  the  effects  of 
an  accident,  that  must  certainly  prove  fatal  to  the  patient.  It  is 
a  raisfoTtune,  thnt  Mr  Pott  imbibed  opinions  injurious  to  tlie  use- 
ful tendency  of  this  great  and  necessary  operation,  as  his  autho- 
rity was  calculated  to  have  much  weight  on  tlie  minds  of  pro- 
fessional men ;  and  probably  has,  in  many  cases,  reconciled 
them  to  the  idea  of  relinquishing  it.  I  will  venture  to  aflirm, 
that  had  he  adopted  a  different  line  of  conduct  in  delivering  his 
opinions  on  this  subject,  and  not  acted  towards  this  oper.ition, 
in  a  manner  somewhat  inconsistent  with  the  principles  which 
!]C  has  clearly  and  ably  hid  down,  under  those  circumstances 
where  a  patient  is  placed  between  the  necessity  of  submitting 
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to  an  operation  or  the  grave,  that  amputation  at  the  hip-joint, 
would,  long  before  now,  have  rewarded  the  surgeon  with  as  great 
a  proportion  of  success,  as  otlier  operations  of  this  nature. 

Mr  Pott  says,  "  to  remove,  or  even  to  relieve  any  of  the  mi- 
series to  which  mankind  are  liable,  is  a  very  satisfactory  employ- 
ment ;  but  to  attend  on  a  distemper  from  its  beginning,  through 
along  and  painful  course,  to  its  last  fatal  period,  without  even  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  do  any  thing  which  shall  be  really  service- 
able, is,  of  all  tasks,  the  most  unpleasant.  In  such  cases,  any  at- 
tempts, however  hazardous,  provided  they  were  rational,  would 
be  justifiable  \  certainly  then,  whatever  is  not  in  itself  danger- 
ous, and  affords  the  smallest  ray  of  hope,  ought  to  be  embrac- 
ed." Here  I  coincide  most  perfectly  with  Mr  Pott ;  but  it  is  truly 
singular,  that  a  great  surgeon,  influenced  by  such  feelings  as 
reflect  credit  on  his  h^art,  should  abandon  this  useful  principle, 
and  be  found  to  say,  that  ^*  amputation  in  the  hip-joint,  is  not 
an  impracticable  operation  (although  it  be  a  very  dreadful  one), 
I  very  well  know.  I  cannot  say,  that  I  have  ever  done  it,  but  I 
have  seen  it  done,  and  1  am  now  very  sure  I  shall  never  do  it, 
unless  It  be  on  the  dead  body.'* 

The  opinions  of  Mr  Pott,  on  this  important  operation,  do  not 
seem  in  unison  with  his  great  talents  as  a  surgeon  ;  they  appeat 
to  me  the  result  of  some  hasty  prejudice,  and  do  not  run  like 
that  stream  of  useful  information,  genius,  and  elegance  generally 
pervading  his  works.  I  contend,  in  conformity  to  the  opinion 
first  quoted  from  Mr  Pott,  that  no  necessary  operation  ought  to 
be  discarded,  because  it  is  formidable  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  this 
character  of  the  operation  ought  to  constitute  a  strong  reason,  why 
it  should  be  minutely  cultivated,  and  made  familiar,  in  all  its  parts, 
to  our  judgments,  and  our  feelings,  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  true  mode,  both  of  tendering  service  to  our  fellow  crea- 
tures, and  of  overcoming  difficulties.  The  great  objection  to  this 
operation  is,  the  difficulty  of  commanding  tlie  hemorrhage,  un- 
der any  mode  hitherto  adopted  with  which  I  am  acquainted  ;  and, 
in  consequence,  the  great  chance  of  the  patient  dying  under  the 
hands  of  the  surgeon.  Taking  up  the  artery,  after  passing  from 
beneath  the  ligament  of  Fallopius,  does  not  avert  this  danger  ; 
and  It  is  further  objectionable,  as  adding  the  operation  of  aneurisni 
to-  that  of  amputation.  Ii  the  danger  from  hemorrhage  can 
be  overcome,  cert^iinly  the  depth  and  extent  of  incision  will 
prove  no  serious  objection  to  this  operation  being  performed  ;  and, 
by  the  mode  of  operating  which  I  am  about  to  describe,  this"  dif- 
ficulty will,  I  hope,  be  completely  surmounted.  The  man  who 
suffers  double  amputation  of  legs  or  thighs,  or  of  one  leg  an4  one 
thigh,  has  certainly  a  greater  extent  of  wound  and  irritation  in- 
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llicied   on  his  constitution)    than  in  the  operation  now  to  be 
described  *. 

The  patient  is  to  be  placed  on  a  table,  of  the  height  usually 
employed  in  amputation,  when  the  toujniquet  is  to  be  appheil 
in  the  groin,  so  as  to  act  on  the  superior  part  of  tlie  femo- 
ral artery.  The  assistants  will  now  secure  the  patient,  support 
the  limb,  and  retract  the  integuments,  as  in  cases  of  ordinary  am- 
putation, Tliis  being  done,  and  the  surgeon  placed  on  the  out- 
side of  the  thigh,  he  will  commence  his  first  circular  incision,  on 
the  same  principles  as  in  the  ordinary  amputation  of  the  thigh, 
and  carry  it  through  tlie  integuments  and  fascia,  freely  into  the  • 
substance  of  the  subjacent  muscles,  which  the  assistant  wll!  im- 
mediately retract,  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  commence,  without 
delay,  a  second  circular  incision,  at  a  point  somewhat  higher,  to 
be  carried  directly  to  the  bone.  "When  tlie  muscles  are  com- 
pletely divided,  the  nest  object  is  to  cut  the  bone  an  inch 
or  two  below  the  circular  incision  \  with  this  view,  a  iongltu- 
dinal  incision  is  to  be  made  on  the  inside,  and  another  on  tlie 
outside  of  the  thigh,  commencing  each  incision  at  tlie  top  of 
the  inferior  section  of  the  muscles,  and  carrying  it  towards  the 
knee,  somewhat  more  than  two  inches  from  the  place  of  its  com- 
mencement. This  being  done,  the  muscles  are  to  be  dissected  from 
the  bone,  in  the  direction  of  the  knee,  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  and 
a  half,  near  which  point  the  bone  must  be  divided.  This  part  of 
the  oper^on,  it  is  evident,  can  give  no  pain,  and  will  not  occupy 
half  a  minute.  The  next  step  is  to  secure  all  the  blood-vessels, 
as  in  ordinary  amputation,  to  wliich  tlie  removal  of  the  leg,  in  the 
manner  directed,  gives  the  most  perfect  access.  The  blood-  , 
vessels  being  all  properly  secured,  the  tourniquet  must  be  re- 
moved, and  the  patient  is  now  to  be  placed  on  the  sound  side,  when 
an  incision  is  to  be  made,  commencing  about  two  inches  above  the 
trochanter,  and  continued  in  a  direct  line  with  that  projection,  to 
the  extremity  of  the  stump.  We  are  now  to  consider  the  bone  as 
a  tumour  or  foreign  body,  to  be  removed  by  expert  and  steady  dis- 
section, commencing  from  below  upwards,  and  detaching,  in  the 
direction  of  the  acetabulum,  the  adhering  muscles  on  each  side. 
The  muscles  attached  to  the  trochanter  being  freely  cut,  the  cap- 
sular ligament  must  be  divided  circularly,  from  within  outwards, 
or  vice  versa,  according  to  the  thigh  operated  on,  (following  the 
margin  of  the  socket)  j    and  during  this    process,  an  assistant 


*  The  fcrmidable  Jnii  fine  operation  for  aneurism,  pErfonned  by  Mr  Juhn 
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must  press  the  bone  towards  the  opposite  thigfc,  which  will 
force  it  from  its  socket,  and  enable  the  surgeon  to  lay  hold  of  the 
head  of  it,  and  easily  separate  the  attachments  of  the  muscles 
jrom  the  inside  of  the  bone,  a  step,  in  this  operation,  which  ought 
always  to  be  deferred  until  the  head  of  the  bone  is  thoroughly  dis- 
lodged, by  the  division  of  the  ligamentum  rotundum  *. 

It  must  now  be  evident,  that  the  reason  of  my  leaving  a  part 
xA  the  thigh  bone  projecting  beyond  the  muscles  is,  to  enable  my 
assistant,  or  the  surgeon,  to  use  it  in  some  degree  as  a  lever,  to 
accomplish  its  own  removal.  From  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
parts  divided,  in  the  second  stage  of  the  operation,  there  would 
be  some  reason  for  apprehension,  did  the  surgeon  not  posses^ 
the  most  perfect  access  to,  as  well  as  command  over,  every  ves- 
6el  which  he  divides.  Time  is  no  object ;  the  safety  and  rc*- 
covery  of  the  patient  is  the  only  consideration  ;  the  surgeon  is, 
thetefore,  when  he  divides  avessel  of  any  consequence,  to  make 
his  assistant  cover  it  with  his  finger,  or  a  sponge,  and  deliberately 
to  take  it  up.  In  removing  large  tumours,  this  mode  of  securing 
die  vessels  is  attended  widi  considetaWe  advantage ;  and  here  it 
cannot  fail  to  strike  with  peculiar  force.  I  some  time  ago  te- 
moved  a  tumour,  of  twenty  years  standing,  from  the  back  of  a  sail- 
or, that  measured  three  feet  three  inches  in  circumference,  and 
weighed  four  pounds  four  ounces.  I  also,  a  little  time  back,  in 
the  Royal  Infirmary  of  this  place,  saw  Mr  Law  dissect  out,  with 
much  precision,  a  tumour  seated  on  the  side  and  back,  that 
weighed  twenty  pounds.  This  operation,  as  well  as  my  own, 
•was  attended  with  the  most  perfect  success. 

When  the  bone  is  removed,  every  vessel  is  to  be  securedbya  single 
thread,  one  half  of  which  is  to  be  taken  off,  as  recommended  by  me, 
in  a  little  essay  on  the  ligature  of  arteries,and  secondary  hemorrhage, 
published  in  the  sixth  number  of  this  Journal,  under  the  head  In- 
quirer, and  signed  J.  D.  I  may  here  observe,  that  I  extend  the  mode 
there  recommended,  of  tying  the  blood-vessels,  and  arranging  the 
ligatures,  to  all  operations  where  it  is  necessary  to  secure  the  ves- 
sels by  ligature,  and  particularly  to  extirpation  of  the  testicles,  and 
anetirism,operations  where  it  has  been  almost  the  constant  practice^ 
not  only  to  use  one  very  broad  ligature,  but  to  apply  a  second 
equally  broad,  by  way  of  greater  security.  Broad  ligatures  stretch, 
insulate,  and  derange  the  relative  communications  of  the  extre- 
mity of  the  vessel  thus  taken  up,  and  excite  excessive  irrita- 
tion, so  that  the  sources  of  vitality,  of  the  part  treated  in  this  man- 
ner, are  in  many  instances  cut  off,  and  secondary  hemorrhage  is 

I  3  a 


*  The  crucial  division  of  tlie  capsular  ligament  may  be  adopted,  and  i»  pro- 
t>ably  preferable  to  the  circular. 
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a  consequence.  The  single  ligatures  (which  I  consider  a  great 
advantage),  come  sooner  away,  than  under  the  usual  mode  of 
taking  up  the  blood-vessels ;  and  their  safety  has  been  established 
in  sixteen  different  cases  of  amputation  above  the  knee,  five  below, 
f wo  of  the  fore-arm,  one  of  the  arm,  performed  by  myself ;  and 
in  none  of  these  cases  did  any  thing  in  the  form  of  secondary 
hemorrhage  occur. 

The  ligatures  in  the  course  of  the  longitudinal  wound,  are  to  be 
gently,  and  easily  drawn  out,  laterally,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  on 
a  line  with  the  mouths  of  the  vessels  secured,  and  the  wound  is  to 
be  closed  with  adhesive  slips.  The  circular  wound  is  next  to  be 
closed,  when  the  same  principle,  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  liga- 
tures, is  to  be  attended  to,  as  recommended  in  the  paper  just 
noticed.  The  ligatures  are  to  lie  easily,  attached  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  divided  vessels ;  and  particular  care  is  to  be  taken  in 
the  application  of  the  adhesive  slips,  to  avoid  extending  them  like 
vibrating  cords.  This  wound  is  likely  to  heal  with  great  rapidity, 
as  the  removal  of  the  bone  takes  away  the  resistance  it  would 
give  to  the  union  of  the  soft  parts,  and  which,  to  ascertain  degree. 
It  does  in  every  case  of  ordinary  amputation ;  and,  independent  of 
resistance,  its  hard,  sharp  edge,  and  rough  extremity,  may  act  on 
parts  so  acutely  sensible  from  recent  division,  to  a  certain  degree, 
as  a  foreign  body,  until  the  economy  of  the  system  adapts  itself 
to  the  loss  which  the  constitution  has  sustained.  It  is  almost  un- 
necessary to  recommend,, in  the  removal  of  the  thigh  bone  by  dis- 
section, keeping  the  knife  as  close  to  the  bone  as  possible,  in  the 
circular  dissection,  as  well  as  in  separating  from  above  downwards, 
or  vice  versa.  The  distance  at  which  thje  incision  is  to  be  begun 
from  the  superior  part  of  the  thigh,  must  be  ascertained  by  the 
circumference  of  the  thigh  to  be  operated  on,  and  then  measur- 
ing the  half  of  its  diameter  from  the  pubic  side  of  the  thigh.  The 
inode  of  operating  which  I  have  just  described,  may  be,  in  many 
cases,  usefully  extended  to  amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  closed  this  paper,  by  adverting  to  a 
Xiote  attached  to  a  valuable  and  interestmg  case  of  aneurism,  com- 
municated by  Mr  Abemethy,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Journal ;  but  this  I  decline  at  present,  as  I  may  at  a  future  period 
command  a  sufficient  leisure,  to  enable  me  to  resume  the  sub- 
ject of  the  ligature  of  arteries,  as  well  as  amputation  at  the  hip 
^nd  shoulder-joint  f. 

Edifilurghy  November  1806, 

II. 


•}•  Mr  Thomson,  the  ingenious,  and  able  Professor  of  Military  Surgery  at  this 
pkce^  did  me  the  honour  of  perusing  this  pap^r  in  manuscript  j  and  has  re- 
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jMter  to  Dr  James  Hamiltony  Senior  Physician  to  the  Royal  Infir"' 
mary  of  EdirAurghy  on  the  Cure  of  Scarlatina.  By  Jonathan 
BiNNs^  Physiciaiii  Lancaster.    Communicated  by  Dr  Hamilton.' 

T  THINK  the  public  much  indebted  to  thee,  for  the  **  Observa-'^ 
*  tions  on  Purgative  Medicines."  The  facts  speak  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  practice  in  various  diseases ;  yet  I  think  thou  apr 
pearest  inclined  to  ascribe  too  much  of  the  success  of  the  treat- 
ment of  scarlatina  at  Ackworth  School  to  purgatives,  -probably 
firom  a  supposition  that  they  were  used  much  more  plentifully 
than  was  really  the  case.  I  judge  so  from  thy  remark,  p.  3d. 
of  2d  edition,  that  **  calomel  was  given  in  repeated  doses,  to  an 
extent  beyond  former  example  J*  From  this,  I  suppose  thou  must 
have  received  some  erroneous  information  respecting  it,  as  it  is 
very  difierent  from  what  I  expressed  in  Dr  Willan's  work  on  Cu- 
taneous Diseases.  My  expression,  p.  357.  is,  <*  small  doses  of 
calomel,  and  other  laxatives,  vrexe  occasionally  administered."  The 
children  were  from  about  nine  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  the 
dose  made  use  of  was  generally  three  or  four  grains  of  calomel. 
I  do  not  recollect  ordering  more  than  five  grains,  even  on  rcr 
covery,  to  the  oldest  and  stoutest  of  the  children ;  and  during 
the  increase  of  the  disease,  it  was  mostly  given  without  any  other 
laxative  medicine,  so  that  it  seldom  operated  more  than  as  a 
gentle  laxative';  and  it  was  Tarely  given  more  frequently  than 
once  in  three  or  four  days,  and  then  only  in  case  of  costiveness, 
except  when  die  disease  was  on  the  decline. 

I  -think  it  probable  that  I  could  not  be  deceived  in  the  doseSji 
28  the  medicines  yrere  made  up  in  the  apothecary^j  shop  belong- 
ing to  the  school,  either  under  my  own  inspection,  or  'by  my  im- 
mediate direction,  by  a  person  on  whom  I  could  rely. 

It  appears  by  a  quotation  of  Dr  Willan,  p.  356.  that  <<  Dr  Rush 
gave  calomel  in  moderate  dosesy  in  every  stage  oftlie  disorder  :"  and 
from  the  Ipswich  account,  quoted  'by  Dr  Willan,  as  well  as  by 
thyself,  mercurius  dukisy  (another  term  for  calomel),  was  given 
to  children  in  doses,  from  five  grains  to  a  scruple,  and  even  to 

I  4.  half 

commended  the  operation,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  ligature  which  I  have  in- 
troduced, and  practised  with  so  much  advantage,  to  the  particular  attention  d 
his  pupils. 
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Jui/fa  drachm.     These  must  be  allowed  to  exceed  what  was  given, 
at  Ackworth. 

Thy  opinion  of  the  use  of  purgative  medicines  in  this  disease, 
as  mentioned,  p.  31.  appears  to  be  "  only  to  remedy  the  im- 
paired action  of  the  intestines,  and  secure  the  complete  expulsion 
of  their  contents ;  and  thus  to  prevent  any  accumulation  frotti 
remaining  to  aggravate  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  and  pro- 
duce further  source  of  suflFcring  to  the  patient."  But  surely  that 
is  far  from  being  all  that  ought  to  be  done  in  this  alarming  dis- 
ease. Nay,  I  find,  in  p.  34.  thou  allowest,  that  <<  the  use  of 
purgative  medicines  in  scarlatina,  does  not  supersede  the  Other 
sources  of  relief  and  comfort,  which  have  been  found  proper  ki 
the  treatment  of  the  disease,"  &c.  Yet  thou  seemest  to  think 
that  what  was  due  to  calomel  is  ascribed  by  me  to  gargles,  I  sup- 
pose from  my  expression,  in  p*  363.  that  <<  it  was  chiefly  owing 
to  them  that  few  of  the  children  at  Ackworth  School  had  & 
diarrhoea,  or  any  affection  of  the  alimentary  canal."  I  had  be- 
fore allowed,  p.  357.  that  «<  calomel,  and  other  laxatives,  had  a 
tendency  to  prevent  excoriations  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  the 
consequent  diarrhoea."  ^Yet)  as  the  frequent  use  of  gargles,  I 
apprehend, .  checks  the  gangrenous  and  putrid  tendency  of  the 
tonsils  and  neighbouring  parts,  by  correcting  and  diluting  the 
acrid  or  viscid  matter  generated  there,  and  causres  it  to  be  die* 
charged  by  the  mouth,  they  prevent  much  of  it  from  being  swal- 
lowed, and  the  deleterious  effiects  which  it  would  produce  on 
the  stomach  and  intestines  ;  and  surely  it  is  better  to  do  this, 
than  to  have  it  to  pass  through  the  whole  length  of  the  intestinal 
tube,  and  so  require  to  be  evacuated  downwards  by  purgatives. 
And  though  I  think  thus  highly  of  gargles,  I  do  not  conceive 
that  they,  or  even  purgatives,  have  any  immediate  effect  in  di- 
niinishing  the  general  febrile  state  of  the  system  in  this  di8ease^ 
which  I  consider  of  the  first  importance.  To  counteract  this,  as 
well  as  the  extreme  debility,  and  the  disposition  to  general  pu- 
trescence, the  bark,  aromatics,  ammonia^  or  vitriolic  acid>  wine 
in  large  quantity,  sometimes  brandy,  very  nutritious  diet,  &c. 
were  given,  as  will  appear  by  perusing  p.  363 — 5.  of  the  work 
before  quoted.  And  this  practice,  which  to  some  has  appeared 
inconsistent  with  the  extreme  heat  of  the  body  prevailing  in  this 
disease,  I  have  attempted  t6  defend  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Willan, 
which  is  inserted  in  the  15th  Vol.  of  the  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal,  p.  491,  et  seq.  I  shall  now  take  the  liberty  of  sub^- 
joining,  as  an  additional  proof  of  the  safety  and  utility  of  the 
liberal  use  of  wine,  &c.  a  case  which  occurred  a  few  months 
ago,  in  which  particular  atttention,  at  my  request,  was  given  to 
the  quantity  of  wine  taken  by  the  patient.     I  think  much  is  not 

to 
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to  be  ascribed  here  to  the  purgative  given  at  the  coAimencement^ 
as  the  patient  was  evidently  more  feverish  after  it. 

1 806.  20th  6th  month.  Ann  Brunton,  daughtet  of  John  Brun-» 
ton,  Sun-street^  Lancaster,  aged  nearly  two  years  and  three  quar- 
ters, was  yesterday,  a  little  before  noon,  observed  to  be  dull. 
About  three  o'clock  this  mOming,  she  had  a  slight  convulsion. 
I  saw  her  about  nine.  She  complains  of  pain  in  the  back  0f  the 
peck  (  her  skin  is  hot ;  but  she  will  not  allow  me  to  feel  her 
pulse.  On  inquiry,  whether  she  has  any  complaint  in  the  throaty 
the  r^ly  from  the  mother  was,  she  had  not  observed  it ;  but 
8up(X)ses  her  daughter  may  have  worms. 

Capiat  protinus  Pulv.  Ipecac,  gr.  vi. 

On  visiting  her  again  about  noon,  understood  that  the  powder 
had  vomited  her  gently ;  fever  nearly  as  before. 

]g^  Calomel,  gr.  ij. 

Pulv.  Rhabarb.  gr.  vi.  m.  ft.  pulv.  sutfiendus  hora  prima  porne^ 
rididna. 

21st.  Meridie.  I  understand  she  voUiited  again  in  the  even- 
ing, and  afterwards  had  one  copious,  and  two  sn>all  loose  stools. 
I  find  her  now  very  hot ;  and  the  skin  red,  but  without  rash  ; 
and  on  inspecting  the  throat,  the  tonsils  manifest  considerable 
ulceration.  She  had  very  little  sleep  in  the  night,  but  appears 
very  drowsy.  Some  days  ago  she  played  with  another  child  la- 
bouring under  the  scarlet  fever. 

^  Pulv.  Cinchonse.  3  ij. 

Pulv.  Aromat.  gr.  xij,  m.  div.  in  pulv.  vi.  capt.  i.  secunda  quaq. 
hora. 

^  Infusi.  Rosae.  rub.  ^  vij. 
Acid.  Vitriol,  dilut.  5  ij. 

Tinct.  Myjrrhae.  5  vi.  m.  pro  gargarismate,  exulceraiis  fauci^ 
bus  ope  siphofiis  immittende^  prasertim  ante  potionem*  Let  her  drink 
plentifully  of  red  port  wine. 

Seven  in  the  evening.  I  learnt  that  she  began  to  use  the 
gargle,  ^nd  take  die  powders  about  three  o'clock  5  has  taken  two 
powders,  and  drunk  about  a  tea  cupful  <>i  ^'ine ;  seems  much 
cooler,  and  evefy  way  better.     Cont.  Med,  et  Vinum. 

22d.  Half  past  nine,  A.  M.  Has  had  a  tolerable  night  5  the 
heat  moderate.  Continue  the  same  means.  Half  past  four,  P.  M. 
Not  quite  so  well,  and  rather  more  heat.     Continue. 

23d.  Meridie.  Has  had  a  moderate  night.  The  heat  abated. 
I  was  now  permitted  to  feel  her  pulse^  which  is  124  in  the  mi- 
nute. The  throat,  on  inspection,  appears  rather  better.  No 
rash,  and  the  redness  oi  the  skin  diminished.  Continue  the 
«ame  plan.     Six,  P.  M,  nearly  the  same.    Has  just  finished  a 

bottle 
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bottle  of  red  port  wine,  of  the  usual  size.  She  has  taken 
the  whole  of  this  bottle  within  51  hours,  which  is  the  chief 
drink  she  has  taken ;  a  few  times  it  was  diluted  with  water  ; 
sometimes  she  has  also  taken  a  little  water  alone,  and  once  this 
morning  some  milk.     Continue  powders,  gargle,  and  wine. 

24th.  11  A,  M.  Did  not  rest  well  last  night,  and  is  fretful  this 
morning,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  feel  the  pulse  ;  but  it  appear- 
ed to  be  about  130.  «  No  extraordinary  redness  on  the  skin,  ex- 
cept on  the  face,  and  this  probably  arises  chiefly  from  crying. 
Continue.  9  in  the  evening.  She  is  now  asleep,  which  affords 
me  an  opportunity  of  feeling  the  pulse,  it  is  now  120.  Her  mo- 
ther says,  she  breathes  better  than  she  has  done  for  several  days. 
She  has  considerable  corrosive  discharge  from  the  nose,  which 
I  omitted  mentioning  before.  Was  very  unwilling  to  take  the 
powder  this  evening  ;  was  sick  with  it,  and  vomited  a  good  deal 
of  phlegm,  but  takes  the  wine  very  well.  No  stool  to-day.  Con- 
tinue medicines  and  wine. 

25th.  1 1  A.  M.  A  rather  restless  night,  but  not  Very  hot ; 
fretful  this  forenoon.  Discharge  from  nose  continues  consider- 
able. Continue.  7  in  the  evening.  JSeems  cheerfuler  \  has  had 
a  costive  stool. 

26th.    As  well  as  yesterday.     Still  costive. 

§)  Pulv.  e  Scammon.  cum  Calomel,  gr.  iv.  Capt,  mete  attt  mane, 

27th.  Meridie.  Is  nearly  well.  The  powder  has  opened  her 
moderately.  Has  taken  nearly  another  bottle  of  red  port,  and 
more  than  a  pint  of  elderberry  wine.  The  mother  seemed  sur- 
prised that  the  wine  produced  no  intoxicating  effect  on  so  young 
a  child  J  this  I  think  is  a  proof  that  the  disease  is  of  a  very 
debilitating  nature,  and  that  it  requires  very  invigorating  me- 
dicines and  regimen. 

It  is  possible  I  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  cordial  plan,  while 
I  am  apprehensive  thou  ascribest  too  much  to  purgatives  in  this 
disease ;  and  it  seems  to  me  probable,  that  Dr  Waldon  *  con- 
fides too  much  in  the  antiseptic  powers  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
overlooking  the  quantity  of  spiritus  cinnammomi,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  given  in  the  proportion  of  from  six  to 
twelve  ounces  in  24?  hours  ;  this  quantity  of  brandy,  (no  in- 
considerable quantity  if  taken  by  children)  combined  with  a 
powerful  aromatic,  I  have  no  doubt  had  some  share  in  his  sig- 
nal success.  It  may  be  seen  in  Dr  Willan's  work  on  Scarlatina, 
that  in  the  epidemic  at  Ackworth,  I  frequently  added  brandy  to 
the  wine  j  and,  on  some  occasions  gave  the  brandy  alone  5  and  iii 

Si 
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a  case  that  lat^y  occored  here,  the  patient  rejecting  the  wine 
and  medicines  by  vomiting,  undiluted  brandy  was  ^iven  with 
very  beneficial  effect.  Though  the  afiixsion  of  cold  water  was 
not  had  recourse  to  in  the  above  case,  I  should  rfiink  it  an  in- 
justice to  the  memory  of  my  late  worthy  friend,  Dr  Currie,  (who 
was  formerly  my  colleague  in  the  Liverpool  Dispensary),  were 
I  not  to  express  my  full  conviction,  that  it  ought  to  be  used  in 
the  beginning  of  this  disease,  in  most  cases  in  which  the  heat  of 
the  body  is  much  increased,  if  the  patients  and  their  friends  will 
submit  to  it. 

I  now  wish  to  infer,  from  the  proceeding  observations,  that  it 
is  not  proper  to  place  our  chief  reliance  on  evacuating  medicines, 
as  the  sheet  anchor  in  this  disease,  though  I  consider  them  in 
various  cases,  not  only  safe,  but  useful  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
probably  safer  at  Edinburgh,  on  account  of  its  ^<  peculiarly  healthy, 
airy,  and  dry  site,**  than  in  many  other  places,  more  especially  in 
the  southern  part  of  the^island,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew 
is  the  case  in  erysipelas  *.  I  should  therefore  think  it  adviseable 
to  caution  young  practitioners,  against  too  frequently  irritating 
the  stomach  and  intestines  with  medicines  of  this  class,  as  any 
thing  beyond  the  evacuation  of  tlie  acrid  matter,  will  probably 
tend,  not  only  to  weaken  the  whole  frame,  but  diminish  the  ef- 
ficacy of  jsome  other  medicines,  particularly  the  bark  :  yet  in  the 
supervening  dropsical  aflection,  which  I  consider  as  a  sequela, 
rather  than  a  stage  of  this  disease,  I  acknowledge  the  utility 
and  efficacy  of  brisk  purgatives,  followed  by  diuretics  and  tonics ; 
but  this  termination,  so  much  dreaded  by  thee,  very  rarely  oc- 
curs under  the  treatment  I  recommend.  I  shall,  however,  by 
way  of  appendix,  add  a  case,  to  which  I  was  lately  called,  and 
which  I  conceive  was  of  this  kind. 

I  flatter  myself,  after  this  explanation,  thou  wilt  unite  with  me 
in  opinion,  that  it  was  not  to  the  purgative  medicines  that  the " 
success  in  treating  the  scarlatina  at  Ackworth  School  was  chiefly 
to '  be  ascribed ;  that  calomel  was  not  given  there  in  repeated 
doses,  to  an  extent  beyond  former  example  ;  that  I  have  not  im- 
puted benefits  to  other  remedies,  which  resulted  from  purgatives, 
or  expressed  any  thing  in  Dr  Willan's  Treatise,  which  unjustly 
derogates  from  their  eflBcacy,  but  have  given  those  employed  by 
me  their  due  share  of  merit ;  and  that,  though  I  have  spoken  of 
gargles  as  ^  important  remedy  in  this  disease,  I  consider  them, 
as  well  as  laxatives,  merely  as  auxiliaries  to  the  still  more  im- 
portant, 
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ing  had  continued  for  several  days  and  nights  ;  this  may  perhaps 
be  partly  accounted  for,  from  their  being  constantly  kept  in  bed, 
and  not  allowed  to  hang  down.  Though  the  digitalis  has  been 
discontinued,  the  pupils  remain  dilated,  with  a  total  loss  of  sight, 
which  therefore  must  arise  from  some  other  cause.  The  respi- 
ration continues  most  distressing,  so  that  she  is  scarcely  a  moment 
still.  The  pulse,  when  it  could  be  numbered,,  was  generally  be- 
tween 140  and  160,  very  feeble  and  fluttering ;  but  as  the  patient 
had  no  fever  in  this  attack,  it  was  not  often  very  minutely  attend- 
ed to.  Rep.  Mist.  Terebin.  cum  Tinct.  Canth.  uti  ultima.  Second 
visit.  No  amendment.  Rep.  Mist.  cum.  Jinct.  Canth.  et  01.  Tereh. 
gtt.  Ixxx.  Third  visit,  at  S  P.  M.  It  is  now  impossible  to  get 
down  the  mixture,  which  indeed  must  probably  have  been  giv- 
en up  a  day  or  two  ago,  but  for  the  particular  attention  and 
address  of  the  mistress  and  her  assistants.  There  now  appearing 
to  me  nothing  more  that  could  be  done,  nor  any  prospect  of  her 
continuing  over  the  night,  I  took  my  leave,  desiring,  however,  to 
be  informed  if  she  should  be  alive  in  the  morning  ;  but  previous- 
ly recommended  the  following  draught  to  relieve  her  suffering,  if 
^  an  opportunity  should  offer  for  giving  it. 
§)  Tinct.  Opii  gr.  xii. 
Aqu?e  font.  5  ij, 

Sacch,  purif.  9  j.  m.  fiat  haustus  quamprtmum  sumendus. 
26th.  This  morning  I  received  the  joyful  summons  to  re- 
peat my  visit.  I  found  she  had  been  a  little  better  in  the 
evening  ;  had  taken  the  opiate  draught ;  made  about  six  ounces 
of  water  in  the  night ;  her  breathing  had  been,  and  was  much 
more  free ;  had  slept  a  little  ;  and  appeared  considerably  better. 
Not  having  had  a  stool  for  several  days. 
5>  Calom.  pt. 

Sacch  purif.  a  gr.  vi. 

Pulv.  Digit,  purp.  gr.  iss.  m.  ft.  ptflvis  in  ch.  ij.  div. 
Capt.  i.  St. 
Rep.  Mist*  Tereh.  cum  Tinct.  Canthar.  ult.  prascript.      Second 
visit.     Continues  to  improve  ;  urine  increased.    Continue  to  take 
the  mixture.    Third  visit.    Is  as  well  as  before;  has  had  two  stools, 
therefore,  instead  of  the  powder  with  calomel, 
§>  Pulv.  Digit,  purp.  gr.  i. 

Sacch.  purif.  gr.  ij.  m.  fiat.     Pulv.  in  cU.  ij.  div.     Cap.  r. 
vesperi  et  mane*     Mist.  Tereh.  cum  Tinct.  Canthar. 
5,  Tinct.  Opii  gr.  x. 
Aquse  font.  5  ij. 

Sacch.  purif.  ^  j.  m.  ft.  haustus.  Mitte  duos  tales^  quorum 
detur  alter  vespertim  tempore ^  et  alter  media  nocte^  m  ac- 
cedat  s§mmts. 

27th. 
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27th.    After  the  latter  draught,  slept  pretty  well,  and  had  a 
comfortable  night,  being  able  to  lie  down.     The  pupils  now  are 
more  contracted ;  and  she  has  recovered  her  sight.     Rep.  Mis-' 
tura  Terebin^  cum  Titict.  Canthar.  ut  ultimo  pracepta, 
%i  Tinct.  Ferri  muriati  3  iss. 
Aq.  Cinnam.  |  iij.         • 
Mucil.  Arab.  gum.  5  vi.  m.     Bibat  cochlearia  duo  ter  quo^ 

tidie, 
Repetantur  bini  Haustus  Opiati,  etiamque  Pulveres  Digita-' 
lis. 

28th.  Was  so  much  recovered  to-day,  as  to  admit  of  being 
removed  to  the  house  of  a  relation  on  the  outside  of  the  town. 

Rep.  Haustus  Opiati  et  Pulveres. 

29th.  Continues  to  improve.  Rep.  Pulveres  ex  Calom.  et  Digit. 
Purp. 

30th.     Seems  now  to  be  free  from  complaint. 

Rip.  Mist,  cum  Tinct.  Ferri.  A  few  days  after,  she  was  re- 
moved into  the  country  to  another  relation's,  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant, to  recover  her  strength  before  returning  to  school. 

Remarks. — ^What  was  me  cause  of  this  alarming  difficulty  of 
breathing,  I  do  not  presume  to  state  with  certainty.  Froip  a  con- 
sideration of  the  preceding  disease,  the  bloated  countenance  with 
which  it  commenced,  and  the  inability  to  lie  down,  I  incline  to 
the  supposition,  that  there  was  a  serous  effusion  iiito  the  lungs. 
It  was  clearly  different  from  the  spasmodic  asthma.  Whether 
the  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  loss  of  sight,  were  owing  to  a 
similar  effusion  in«-o  tie  ventricles  of  the  brain,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  determine,  that  is  perhaps  the  readiest  way  of  accounting  for 
it ;  yet  many  symptoms,  frequently  attendant  on  this  affection, 
were  absent,  as  squinting,  aversion  from  light,  stupor,  and  slow 
pulse.  But  as  the  reader  has  now,  I  believe,  all  the  data  in  my 
possession,  from  which  to  decide  these  points,  I  willingly  leave 
him  to  form  his  own  conclusions.  I  am  equally  at  a  loss  to  de- 
termine whether  the  medicines  administered  contributed  much 
tovrards  the  patient's  recovery,  such  a  recovery  as  I  never  before 
saw,  in  upwards  of  30  years'  practice.  I  however  think  the  case 
of  importance,  as  it  shews  that  in  some,  even  in  desperate  cases, 
we  ought  not,  adlmc  spirante  homine,  to  desert  him. 

P.  S. — ^If  thou,  hast  no  objection,  I  could  wish  the  enclosed 
letter  and  case  to  be  handed  to  the  Editors  of  the  Edinburgh  Me- 
dical and  Surgical  Journal  for  insertion,  if  they  approve  of  it ; 
for,  even  if  thou  shouldst  think  proper,  in  consequence  of  my 
representation,  to  reconsider  the  subject,  and  make  some  altera- 
tions in  the  next  edition  of  thy  work,  the  readers  of  the  former, 
who  probably  may  not  p^S9  the  subsequent  editions^  will  be 

more 
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nioro  likely  to  see  the  defence  of  my  mode  of  treating  tJie  scarb- 
lina,  by  being  inserted  in  the  Journal ;  besides,  I  wish  to  con* 
tribute  tathat  useful  work,  if  in  my  power,  more  than  by  merely 
purchasing  it.  Thy  reply,  inserted  in  it,  or  by  post,  will  be  ac- 
ceptable, I  have  no  doubt,  not  supposing  that  this  letter  will  be 
received  in  any  other  than  a  friendly  manner.  I  remarked  that 
Qt  Willan's  work,  in  wlucK  my  observationd  are  published^  is 
not  referred  to  in  thy  strictures,  which  would  have  been  proper. 

J.  B. 


III. 

Ohiervatioiu  on  the  Advantages  di^rivcd  fram  the  Free  Adni'm'ijtrathn  '  ' 

of  Purgatives.     By  Ch4BLEs  Morgan,  M,  B.  Dover.  i 

TTAVing  been  an  eye-witness  of  Dr  Hamilton's  practice,  with 
^^  which  his  exccUent  volume  on  purgatives  so  strictly  corres-  ( 
ponds,  I  could  not  avoid  being  struck  with  its  simplicity  and  sue-  j 
ccsSi  and  adopting  it  as  my  owii.  The  fiumess  and  correctness  , 
of  Dr  Hamilton's  statements,  joined  to  liis  high  professional  re-  . 
puCatioa,  have  had  their  due  influence  on  the  Facidty  in  the  J 
north ;  and  the  practice,  I  believe,  daily  gains  ground  amoDg  l 
them.  ^  I 
Were  this  universal/if  the  case,  I  should  not  trouble  you  with  ; 
the  present  paper,  but  a  degree  of  coldness  and  scepticism  prev^iU  .| 
among  the  practitioners  on  this  side  of  the  island,  (arising  from  . 
too  frequent  disappointment),  which  has  prevented  this,  as  well  | 
as  other  improvements,  irom  meeting  with  a  favourable  reception.  ' 
Need  I  quote  the  almost  criminal  neglect  with  which  the  cold 
affusion  has  been  received  iu  Loudon,  as  an  instance  ?  It  ha^  , 
been  objected  to  me,  by  mote  than  one  respectable  practitioner,  ■ 
tliat,  though  well  adapted  to  the  meridian  of  Edinburgh,  the  j 
"  purging  system  "  does  not  suit  the  constitutions  of  the  south.  ■ 
Of  such  an  objection,  my  ease  book  would  furnish  ample  refuta*  | 
tion  }  but  it  is  not  my  wish  to  load  your  pages,  and  I  shall  con- 
fine myself  to  as  narrow  limits  as  possible.  Much  dissatisfaction  i 
may  have  arisen  among  practitioners,  from  the  unwillingness  of  |i 
patients  to  submit  to  a  repetition  of  purgatives,  who  dl  esteem  ' 
purging  a  debilitating  operation,  and  think  themselves  far  too 
"  nervous"  to  undergo  it  with  impunity.  Many,  too,  I  believe,  j 
are  disappointed  iji  their  hopes  of  cure,  by  stopping  short  of  th«  j 

wished-  , 
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wished-for  point.     Both  these  evils  arise  from  a  neglect  on  the 

{>art  of  the  medical  adviser  5 — I  mean,  not  inspecting  the  stools* 
f  the  practitioner  be  too  much  an  emimcta  fiaris  homo  to  submit  to 
such  drudgery,  let  him  go  on,  trusting  to  remedies  that  have  long 
failed ;  or  rather,  let  him  lay  aside  altogether  the  practice  of  phy- 
sic. It  is  only  by  daily  inspection  of  the  stools  that  the  purging 
can  be  regulated ;  for,  as  long  as  they  exhibit  morbid  appearances^ 
io  long  are  the  purgatives  necessary,  and  no  longer.  Where  the 
stools  are  not  seen,  the  patient  conceives  that  he  is  discharging 
far  more  than  you  are  aware  of,  and  more  than  his  constitution 
can  bear.  By  an  earnest  inquiry  after  them,  and  a  strict  injunc- 
tion that  the  whole  may  be  saved,  together  with  an  occasional 
appeal  to  the  patient,  whether  such  matter  can  remain  in  the  body 
with  impunity,  I  have  never  failed  in  inducing  a  cheerful  sub- 
mission to  the  plan,  and  the  patient  at  last  looks  for  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  dose  as  a  sure  relief  from  the  misery  he  is  suffering. 
Having  premised  these  remarks,  which  arise  from  the  objections 
of  several  medical  friends,  I  proceed  to  the  relation  of  two  cases, 
not  picked  out  as  proving  more  than  others,  but  as  exhibiting 
the  obstinacy  of  the  disease,  and  the  ultimate  advantage  to  be  dc-« 
rived  from  a  steady  perseverance  in  the  plan  recommended  by 
Dr  Hamilton. 

June  28d  1806.  S.  J.  a  girl  aged  16  years,  complains  of  pains, 
attacking,  in  succession,  different  limbs,  attended  with  oedema^ 
constant  pain  in  the  back,  and  pain  shooting  through  the  head, 
aggravated  by  motion,  and  preventing  sleep.  Nine  weeks  back, 
the  was  affected  with  severe  cough,  which  subsided  on  the  use 
\A  medicine.  About  three  weeks  ago,  was  seized  with  rigors,  fol- 
lowed by  heat,  and  accompanied  by  the  pains  and  swelling  above 
described.  Pulse  120,  and  feeble;  tongue  white;  countenance 
Icucophlegmatic ;  belly  slow  ;  catamenia  have  not  yet  appeared. 
Attributes  her  complaints  to  light  clothing  and  exposure  to  cold. 
Has  taken  several  medicines,  (sudorifics  and  aperients),  and  has 
had  a  blister  applied  to  the  neck.  Habt.  Enema.  Domesi.  statim, 
Hora  Sva  p»  m.  One  very  costive  stool  from  the  injection. 
Habt.  cpiu  gr.  IS.  ftora  somni ;  necnon  Cahmel  gr*  iij,  cum  Ptiiv. 
Jalap,  gr.  pc, 

5»  Camph.  5i. 

Magnesise  xij. 

Aq.  Jvj.    Tere  Magn.  cum  Camp,  paulatim  ad* 
denda.     Mistura  perfccta  adde 

Spt.  iEther.  Vitriol,  comp.  3jv. 

Capiat  gj.  6tis. 
94th.  Pulse  frequent ;  tongue  dryland  white;  a  better  night; 
TOL.  III.  NO.  10.  X  oac 
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one  stool  previous  to  the  pills  being  taken  j  none  since.      Capiat. 
Ifif.  Sc-fina.  §>fi.  staiim,  et  Jll.  omni  semi  liora  dotiec,  t3°f. 
$  Fol.  Menthae  5vj. 
Conservae  Rosarum  Jj. 
Aqurc  Fervent,  tbli.     Fiat  infusio,  cut  adde 
Acid.  Vitriol,  ditut.  jili.    Capiat,  gij.  cum 
Tinct.  Cinchona;  51.  etTinct.  Op.  gtt.  vij.  6tis. 
2,Jth.  Pain  of  head  and  back  abated;  complains  of  pain  in 
die  left  side,  shooting  backwards  to  t!ie  shoulders,  and  aggravat- 
ed by  a  short  cough  ;  puke  1  SO  ;  skin  dry  and  hot ;  tongue  dry. 
Ajipl,  £mp/.  Cantk,  iaUri.' 
:^Ga!.gr.iv. 

Jalap  gr.  x.  Capiat  hor.  somni,  et  si  opus  sit,. 
Inf.  sennx  eras  mane  ut  antea. 
26th.  After  two  exhibitions  of  the  senna,  two  stools  havo 
been  obtained,  evacuation  partly  formed,  partly  feculent,  clay 
coloured,  and  highly  fetid';  pain  of  the  side  shifted  towards  the 
axilla;  cough,  without  expectoration,  at  intervals;  heat  somewhat 
abated  ;  pulse  108  ;  tongue  dry.  Hak.  Pi/.  Alott.  Pliann.  Edin. 
iij.  cmtii  iri/iorio.     Haust.  Kali.  Ckriit.  6tii, 

28th.  Twelve  pills  taken,  and  yesterday  evening  an  ounce  of 
infusion  of  senna  ;  alvine  evacuation,  at  several  motions,  copious, 
scybalous,  liigh-coloured,  and  very  offensive ;  pulse  116;  skin 
railier  warm  ;  tongue  cleaner  ;  a  bad  night ;  cough  gone.  Hak. 
Op-.i.  gr.  j.k.s.  Haheatquoque  Pil.Aiaet.  xvi.  Capiat  ut  antea,  Coiit. 
liaiist.  Kali. 

30th.  Pills  taken  ;  they  have  produced  several  stools,  the  last 
fluid,  but  containing  much  feculent  matter ;  complains  of  tenes-' 
nius  and  gripes.     Interm.  Medicain. 

July  1st.  One  formed  stool  since  the  pills  have  ceased  operat-' 
ing  ;  pulse  \0^  ;  skin  warm  ;  tongue  moist ;  countenance  im- 
proved ;  gripes  and  tenesmus  gone..     Repetatit,  Pil.  Alset.  additit 
singulis  dosibiis,  Zingih.  gr.  v. 
5.  Inf.  Chamom.  |viij. 
Myrrh,  ^ij. 

Tinct.  Ferr.  Muriat  gtt»  Ix.  Sumat  |ij.  6tis.. 
2d.  Pills  have  produced  a  copious  evacuation  of  feces,  sucl^ 
as  last  described ;  complains  of  tenesmus  and  gripes ;  counte- 
nance improves ;  pulse  116;  tongue  and  skin  as  last  described. 
Habt.cras  mane  Puh.  Jalap.  Camp.  Ph.  Ed.  "^ij.  Cant.  Mistura. 
5th.  In  consequence  of  a  frequent  discharge  of  fluid  feces, 
the  powder  was  not  given  till  this  morning.  The  exhibition  was 
followed  by  several  discharges  of  extremely  hard  sojbahus  feces, 
of  a  very  offensive  smell.  ,  Countenance  and  strength  improve  ; 
but  frequency  of  pulse,  and  heat  of  surface  continue  as  described. 

She 
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'^S^ie  is  free  from  pain  of  every  sort,  and  complains  only  of  lan-^ 
g^our ;  appetite  good.     Rfpetat,  Pulvis  eras  mane  ;  et  cont.  tnistura: 
7th.  Powder  not  given  till  this  morning ;  alvine  evacuation 
scanty,  but  of  appearance  last  descril^ed ;  pUlse  120;  skin  hot; 
t€>-ngue  rather  dry ;  no  coiigh ;  sputum,  dr  pain  of  side ;  coun- 
tenance improved ;  for  these  three  laSt  mornings  has  petspired  co- 
I>iously,     Habt.  sera  nocte  CaL  gr.  iv.  Jalap,  gr,  xij,  et  eras  si  opus 
Senna  ut  antea.     Cant,  mistura. 
8th.  Alvine  evacuation  niore  copious,  scybalous,  and  fetid,  than 
ti.\therto;  pUlse   116  and  soft;  tongue  cleaner  and  ^kin  cooler; 
implains  of  slight  uneasiness  on  lying  on  the  left  side ;  appe- 
:e  good ;    good  night's  rest ;    no   perspiration   this  rfiorning. 
ep.  Calomel  et  Jalap y  hora  sommi  et  Coht.  mistura, 
9th.  Alvine  evacuation  lumpy  and  fetid,  as  yet  not  copious ; 
X*^lse  108  and  soft;  tongue  cleaner  J  skin  rather  warm.     The 
I»3in  of  side  shifts  occasionally,  and  is  no"Hr  described  as  moving 
i*^  the  direction  of  the  colon ;  no  morning  sweat.     Hdbt.  Col, 
\      S^.  iij.  ter  die.     Cont.  mistura.  «  . 

12th.  The  calomel  not  passing  off,  some  infusion  of  senna  wa^ 

^iven'.    Imprudent  exposure  to  fatigue  has  caused  a  fresh  swell- 

^^g  of  the  feet  and  legs;  pulse  frequent;  skin  warm;  tongue 

^lean.    The  pain  is  now  said  to  be  fixed  in  her  side,  and  the 

I         ^pot  may  be  covered  by  an  h^lf-crown  piece ;  it  is  not  acute  ;  belly 

^       slow;   appetite  and  sleep  natural.     Habt.   Calomel  et  Jalap^  ut 

§>  Decoct.  Cinch.  |viij. 
Tinct.  Cinch.  5jv. 
Tinct.  Ferri  muriat  gtt.  Ix. 
Syrup  Cort.  Aiirant  3jv.  sumat.  ^ij.  6tis. 
IJth.  Copious  alvine  evacuation,  lumpy  and  offensive ;  pulse 
^^0,  and  skin  warm  ;  pain  of  side  more  severe,  and  affects  the 
"^eathing.     Rep.  Calomel  et  Jalap.  Imponatur  Empl.  Canih.  lateri 
(blenti.    Ofnitt.  mistura. 

Hth.  Alvine  eTacitation  as  yet  scanty,  but  scybalous  ;  pain  of 
flde  relieved,  although  last  night  it  was  violent,  and  the  breath- 
ing much  affected ;  pulse  frequent ;  cough  trifling.    Habeat  Pulv. 
Scammon.  cum  Calomelane^  gr.  v.  ter  die. 
15di.  5>  Mucilag.  Gum.  Arab* 
Aquae  distill,  aa.  giij. 

Tinct.  Digitalis  gtt.  Ix.  Sumat  |j.  ter  in  dies. 
18th.  Digitalis  produced  slight  sickness ;  pulse,  tongue,  and 
skin  as  before ;  powders,  by  account,  have  operated  well.     Repr. 
Mist,  sed  mirtori  qtiantitate.     Cont.  pulv. 

23d.  Medicines  have  been  taken  very  irregularly ;  stools  still  • 
continue  lumpy,  but  otherwise  more  natural  than  hitherto.;  pulse 
Inwards  100 ;  skin  cooler ;  strength  and  couQtenanca  much  im- 
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proveil ;  appetite  and  rest  natural ;  no  return  of  pain  in  the  side- 
She  is  going  into  the  country.  Hahtat  Pulv.  Jalap.  Comp.  Pliartn. 
Edin.  5'*'  Divide  tn  Putv.  xviij  ;  una  pro  re  nata  sumtnda.  This 
girl  soon  returned  quite  well,  though  tlie  catamenia  never  ap- 
peared. In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  tonics  ■were  rendered 
necesBary,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  tlie  patient's  friends  j 
on  that  acconntj  too,  the  second  blister  was  applied. 

Case  2d. — *//(  August  1806. 

Mrs  L.  aged  24,  complains  of  dyspepsia  and  uneasiness  about 
the  scrobiculus  cordis,  and  violent  pain  across  the  forehead.  Se- 
veral times  in  the  day  she  is  seized  with  a  sense  of  something  mov- 
ing in  her  belly,  which  rises  in  her  throat,  and  produces  a  choak- 
ing  sensation,  attended  witli  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  anxious 
restlessness,  which  prevents  her  from  remaining  slill.  During 
the  intervals,  she  is  drowsy,  melancholic,  and  desponding. 
Complaints  of  eight  months  duration,  and  began  after  a  labour, 
attended  with  mania,  since  which,  the  catamenia  have  appeared 
but  once;  tongue  rather  foul;  pulse  108,  and  slightly  feeble  ; 
belly  alow  ;  appetite  tolerable,  but  the  dread  of  dyspepsia  pre- 
vents her  indulging  it,  Haii.it.  Cat.  gr.  v.  Jalap,  gr.  xij.  ft  post 
horas  Ires,  Infui.  Sinn.e  §jiS.  Natri.  Tart.  gy'u. 

Hora  8va  p.  m.  Alvine  evacuation  copious  and  feculent. 
Habt.  pa.  Aloet,  Ph.  Bd.  xvj,  Sumat  iv.  tertia  guaq.  hcra  imipietts 


5th.  Alvine  evacuation  scanty  and  lumpy  ;  all  the  pills  taken. 
Haht,  Pil.  Alaet  xxiv.  Sumat  iv.  teriiis  ;  et,  pilulis  lumptis,  Irif.  Sennx 
liij.  Natr.  Tart.  Ij. 

Cth.  Ten  pills,  and  one  half  the  infusion  taken.  Alvine  eva- 
cuation, at  several  motions,  copious,  scybalous,  high  coloured, 
and  very  offensive.  Sumat  quod  rtliquum  est  pilularum,  et  deiit 
Infus.  Senri^. 

7th.  Fills  and  infusion  taken ;  alvine  evacuation  as  last  de- 
scribed ;  complains  much  to-day  of  depression,  restlessness  and 
globus.  Cantr.  Pil.  ut  aniea.  Haht.  Misturam  Camph.  cum  Magnes, 
ut  ill  kistsria  prima  pr^scvipta  est,  cum  Tinct.  Opii.  gti.  c.  Capiat 
|Ii.  pro  re  imla. 

8di.  Alvine  evacuation  scanty,  and  as  last  described.  Habt, 
tKCte  Col.  gr.  vj.     Jed/ip.  gr.  xv. 

9th.  Alvine  evacuation  more  abundant ;  a  better  night,  but 
otherwise  not  materially  relieved  ;  tongue  ratlier  dry ;  pulse  fre- 
quent.    R'pr.  Pil.  Ahet.  ut  antea. 

10th,  Scanty  alvine  evacuation;  very  offensive,  and  as  before  ; 
slept  well  through  the  night ;  ten  pills  taken,  Habt.  eras  mane 
Pulv.  Jalap,  comp.  Ph.  F.d.  J/, 

1  Ith.  Sever?!  (tools  i  lumpy,  but  of  mpre  natural  appear ,ince  i 
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a  good  night.  Repr,  Pu/v.  eras.  Habeat,  Infi  Chamom,  %viij.  Tinct, 
Ferri  Muriat.  gtt.  Ix.  Myrrh,  "^ij,  Sumat  %ij,  ter  in  dies,  Samat 
Pulv.  e  Magn.  gr,  x.  Zingib.  Rhab.  aa*  gr,  v.  paulo  ante  prandium. 

12th.  No  stool  to-day.     Habt.  Cai,  gr,  vj.  Jalap,  gr,  xv,  nocte. 

13th.  Alvine  evacuation  more  copious,  but  of  the  usual  ap- 
pearance ;  bad  nights  for  these  two  last.  Habt,  Pil,  Op,  gr.  v* 
#.  //.     Habt,  Pil,  Aloet,  iv,  tertiis,     Contr,  Mistura  et  Pulvis, 

14th.  Pills  not  taken  this  morning  \  opium  gave  a  good  night's 
rest,  from  which  she  arose  with  good  spirits,  which  have  continu- 
ed through  the  morning  ;  for  the  first  time,  she  expresses  a  de- 
sire to  go  out ;  is  to  begin  taking  the  pills  directly.     Con,  Catera, 

15th.  Spirits  continue  good,  and  she  is  free  of  complaint  5  no 
stool  'j  has  taken  16  pills.  Habt.  01*  Ricini,  ^vj  stat.  Cont.  Mis*' 
tura  et  Pulvis. 

17th.  One  very  lumpy  stool  yesterday  evening,  but  of  jfnorc 
natural  colour  and  smell ;  draught  taken  this  morning  j  from 
orer  exertion  yesterday  she  feels  languid,  but  is  otherwise  cheer- 
ful.    Habt.  Gal.  gr.  V.  Jal.  gr.  xv.  nocte  ;  Cont.  alia. 

18th.  Several  lumpy  dark  coloured  stools,  followed  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  draught ;  calomel  not  taken  5  complains  of  headach 
and  vertigo.  Capt,  Mistura  dos.  dimiJ,  Capt,  Cal,  et  Jalap  ut 
lieri  prascript.  Op  gr.  ^h,  s. 

19th.  Alvine  evacuation  lumpy,  fetid,  and  abundant.  Cont. 
Mist,  et  rept,  PH.  Aloet.  ut  etntea. 

21st.  Alvine  evacuation  as  before  ;  no  return  of  globus  or  of 
^dyspepsia  ;'  headach  occasionally  troublesome  ;  and  she  is  subject 
to  fits  of  flushing  and  heat.     Cont,  medicam, 

22d.  A  scanty  and  rather  costive  stool.  Habt,  Cal,  gr.  v.  Ja* 
lap  gr.  XV.  Omitt,  alia. 

28d.  •  Headach,  &c.  relieved ;  copious  alvine  evacuation,  of 
more  natural  appearance. 

25th.  Yesterday  her  low  spirits  and  hysteric  symptoms  recur- 
red, in  consequence  of  mental  agitation,  with  considerable  vio- 
lence ;  she  took  one  grain  of  opium,  and  four  aloetic  pills  last 
night,  and  four  more  this  morning  j  she  has  to-day  recovered 
her  spirits,  but  complains  of  langour  and  headach  ;  no  stool. 
Habt.  Cal,  gr,  vj.  Jalap,  gr.  xv.  Staiim  Habt.  Decoct.  Cinch.  ^ij» 
Sp^.  Cort.  Anmnt.  5/.  Tinct.  Ferri  Muriat,  gtt.  vij.  Gtis. 

26th.  Alvine  evacuation  copious,  but  still  high  coloured  and 
oftcnsive. 

T^  Magn.  siss. 
Rhab.  3ss. 
Tinct.  Card.  C.  5jv. 
Aq.  Menthae  ?vj,  Sumat  ^ij.  ter  die. 

29th.  Alvine  evacuation  scanty  and  rather  lumpy ;  geneml 
2i»akh  improved*     Capt.  Pil.  Aloet.  ut  antea. 

K  3  Sept- 
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Sept.  Ist.  20  Pills  taken  5  alvine  evacuation  yesterday  copi- 
ous ;  and,  by  account^  of  appearance  last  4<^scribed.  Habt.  Calom. 
gr.  V.  Jalap,  gr.  xv.  statj 

2d.  No  return  of  complaints  \  g^ner^hhealth  improved ;  al- 
yine  evacuation  lumpy,  feculent,  and  in^part  scybalous,  but  not 
so  offensive  as  before. 

3d.  Alvine  evacuation  more  natural.  Habt.  Puh.  Jalap,  comp^ 
5 IS.  omni  mane, 

.  8th.  Is  free  of  complaint,  except  that  her  belly  is  still  slow, 
and  feces  somewhat  lumpy  \  is  to  go  into  the  country  and  con^ 
tinue  her  purgatives. 

Since  the  recovery  of  her  health,  this  poor  woman,  by  indul- 
gence in  too  fi^U  a  diet  ijnd  spirits,  apd  from  accidental  exposure 
to  cold,  has  been  seized  with  fever,  attended  with  great  alienation 
pf  mind.  Her  delirium,  however,  was  furious,  and  by  no  means 
jresembled  the  low  spirits  and  absurd  fancies  exhibited  in  her  forr 
jner  complaints.  She  is  now  well ;  but  from  her  uncontroulabl^ 
passions,  teii^perament,  and  deposition  to  improper  indulgence, 
will  most  probably  become  permanently  a  maniac.  The  case  ap- 
pears to  me  curious,  as  exhibiting,  in  a  strong  pbint  of  view,  the 
connexion  between  hysteria  and  hypochondriasis.  Whether  the 
tendency  to  fulness  of  the  vessels  pf  the  head,  depended  upoi^  . 
jhe  obstruction  of  the  bowels^^  or  vice  versay  I  cannot  determine. 
The  reciprocal  influence  of  the  diseases  of  the  brain,  and  chylopoe- 
tic  viscera,  as  pointed  put  by  Mr  Abernethy,  cannot  be  overlook- 
ed in  the  present  case  ;  and  as  mental  derangement,  both  precedj- 
ed  and  followed  the  obstruction,  although  excited  by  accidental 
pauses,  it  is  most  probable,  that  the  seat  of  the  primary  disease 
was  in  the  brain. 

Dover ySth  Nov.  1806. 


IV, 

Some  Account  of  the  Baths  of  Leuk  in  the  Falais.     By  HfiNiyr 

Reeye,  M.  D.  F.  L.  S. 

THE  baths  of  Leuk  or  Louesche  are  the  most  celebrated  placcjf 
of  resort  in  Switzerland,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  company 
and  accomodations,  but  for  the  salutary  properties  supposed  to 
be  inherent  in  the  waters.  The  situation  of  the  springs  is  very 
remarkable,  at  a  height  of  five  thousand  feet  al)ove  the  leyel  of 
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die  sea,  in  a  narrow  plain^  amidst  lofty  mountains.  There  are 
only  two  ways  of  getting  to  these  baths,  one  by  passing  over  the 
diain  of  mountains  called  the  Gemmi,  which  separate  tifie  canton 
of  Bern  from  the  Valais,  the  other  by  ascending  from  the  side  of 
the  Valais,  or  from  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  through  the  small 
■towns  Sierre  and  Leuk.  Both  these  roads  arie  steep  and  diffi- 
•Cttlt;  no  wheeled  carriage  can  pass  along  either  of  them,  so  that 
persons  who  are  unable  to  ride  on  mules  or  horses,  are  carried 
by  men,  in  a  sort  of  sedan-chair.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  grand 
and  sublime  scenery  displayed  in  each  of  these  curious  and  inr 
teresting  routes  j  rocks,  mountains,  woods,  cataracts,  precipices, 
and  pastures,  are  scattered  around  with  boundless  variety  and  pro- 
fusion. 

The  ingenuity  of  art  has  attempted  to  rival  the  wonders  of 
nature,  for  the  road  is  in  many  places,  hewed  out  of  the  solid 
iDck  ;  and,  by  means  of  a  gallery,  as  it  is  called,  or  flight  of  steps, 
a  path  has  been  made  for  horses  and  men,  where  it  seemed  imr 
possible  for  any  thing  but  a  goat  or  chamois  to  pass.  The  cli- 
mate of  this  mountainous  region  is  ^highly  ungenial,  only  a  little 
com  and  hay  are  grown  on  patdiesof  soil  at  the  foot  of  the.  rocks , 
and  although  the  plain  is  open  towards  the  south,  the  morningn 
and  evenings  are  cold  5  sometimes  snow  falls  even  in  the  montli 
of  July,  and  it  generally  rains  every  day,  whilst  the  sunshine  is 
seen  in  the  valley  below.  Invalids  of  fashion  and  opulence  would 
find  none  of  the  luxurious  comforts  furnished  at  Bath  and  Buxr 
ton.  One  poor  miserable  inn,  and  a  few  peasants'  huts,  now 
make  up  the  only  habitations  at  this  spot.  Formerly,  the  princi- 
pal spring  was  surrounded  by  handsome  buildings,  but  these 
were  desiroyed  by  an  avalanche  in  1719,  and  again  in  1758, 
which  prevents  any  individual  from  risking  hi«  property  in  buildr 
ing  new  houses.  The  present  inn  is  close  to  the  baths,  and  it 
afibrds  one  room  to  each  individual  who  comes  to  take  the 
waters ;  and  there  is  a  large  dining-room  in  common,  where  all 
the  company  dine  and  sup  together,  and  the  imvkeeper  furnishes 
the  table  at  five  French  livres  per  head«  This  maitre  d*hotel  only 
resides  here  during  the  summer,  from  May  to  September, 

Within  a  circuit  of  a  mile  and  half,  there  are  ten  or  twelve 
^rings,  most  of  which  fall  into  the  rivejr  Dala.  The  spring 
which  supplies  the  bathing-house  is  adjoining  to  it,  and  is  a  very 
considerable  one.  The  temperature  01  this  is  the  highest,  and  it 
I'aises  the  thermometer  to  125^  Fahrenheit's  scale ;  the  lowest 
temperature  of  the  other  springs  is  about  115®.  The  wnter  is 
^ilways  admitted  into  the  baths  several  hours  before  the  bathers 
can  endure  them  \  they  use  it  at  97"^ ;  and,  what  is  curious, 
<hey  remain  exposed  to  such  a  high  temperature  for  four  and 

K  4  five 
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five  hours  together,  and  for  eijlit  or  ten  hours  in  the  course 

of  the  dif.  1 

The  manner  of  bathing  is  as  follows ;  each  person,  at  first  H 

coming,    remains  in  the  bath   half  an  hour,  or  an  hour  j    he  ■« 

prolongs  his  bathing-time  every  day,  till  he  reaches  tlie  maxi-  ^ 

mum,  which  is  to  go  into  the  bath  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morn-  j 

ing,  and  stay  til!   nine  or  ten,  then  come  out  and  dine  en  so'  ') 

eiete  at  eleven,  go  into  the  bath  again  at  two  o'clock  in  the  af-  Ij 

temoon,  and  remain  until  four  or  five  in  the  evening.     The  time  i 

of  bathing  is  gradually  abridged,   in  the  same  way  as  it  was  pro-  { 
longed,  before  the  cure  is  thought  to  be  complete. 

Our  curiosity  naturally  tempts  ua  to  inquire,  whether  the  invahda  1 

do  not  suffer  some  inconvenience  from  this  rigid  discipline  ;  but  I  \ 

could  not  barn  from  any  of  them  that  they  felt  themselves  weak  or  | 

languid  on  coming  out  of  the  bath.     I  was  told  by  several  bath-  , 

frs,  that  theii"  sleep  was  unusually  disturbed,  which  is  an  effect  I 

commonly  attributed  to  their  bathing  for  so  many  hours ;  and  after  { 

the  iirst  few  days,  a  papulous  eruption  breaks  out  upon  the  skin,  ii 

I  saw  two   instances   of  this.     The  papula  rise  sensibly  above  | 

the  level  of  the  cuticle,  are  of  a  T«d  colour,  and  distinct  from  I 

each  other;  they  vary  in  number,   and  extent,  and  duration,  iu  ' 

different  cases,  though  tney  make  their  appearance  in  all.     This  I 
eruption  seems  produced  by  the  strong  determination  of  blood  to 

the  surface,  from  long  exposure  to  such  a  warm   medium.     It  a 

commonly   terminates   in   scurf,  and,  by  continued  use  of  the  .) 

baths,  disappears  gradually  ;  but  if  bathing  be  suddenly  left  off,  'J 

whilst  the  eruption  is  on  the  skin,  the  papulx  remain  for  a  long  ' 
time,  without  any  alteration.     The  bathers  who  frequent  this 

place,  to  get  rid  of  their  bad  humours,  think  this  eruption  an  i 

evident  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  waters.  ,   Men,  women,  and  - 
children,   all  hatha   in  the  same  bath  together.      The  bathing- 
house  is  a  shed  built  of  wood,  covered  over  with  tiles,  with  four 

square  divisions  in  the  floor,  large  enough  to  hold  about  twenty  ' 

persons  ;  they  are  open  above ;  and  though  no  particular  places  ', 
are  allotted,  yet  one  is  called   the  gentlemen's  bath,  anotlier  the 

Btrangera'  bath,  a  tiiird,  the  bath  for  the  Germans,  and  the  fourth  < 

for  the  Swiss.     It  is  quite  a  comic  scene  to  look  at  such  a  variety  ' 

of  characters,  sitting  up  to  iheir  chins  in  warm  water,  whilst  ite  | 

vapour  is  playing  around  their  heads,  some  reading,  some  chat-  i 

ting,  some  playing   at  draughts  or  cards,  some  working,  some  | 

eating  their  breakfasts  upon  small  floating  tables,  some  drinking  i 

the  v/ater  from  the  cock  in  each  bath,  every  half  hour,  and  aU  "I 

most  anxiously  watchiiig  the  escape  of  the  iad  snA  acrimoniout  i 
humoun ! 

Cutaneous   disorders,    chronic   rheumatism,   gouty  and   dys* 

pep  lie 
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peptic   complaints,    and   that   tribe  of   complicated   symptoms 
brought  on  by  residence  in  a  hot  climate,  are  what  receive  most 
benefit  from  drinking  and  bathing  in  these  waters.     I  cannot 
pretend  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  them,  as  I  was  not  pro- 
vided with  any  chemical  test,  when  I  visited  the  springs  (in  Sep- 
tember 1805),  and  brmging  away  a  small  quantity,  seemed  rather 
calculated  to  give  erroneous  conclusions*     The  sensible  proper- 
ties are  the  following :  The  water  taken  from  the  principal  source 
appears  clear  and  colourless,  on  standing  it  becomes  slightly 
turbid^  and  a  small  quantity  of  reddish  brown  ochre  is  precipi- 
tated,— it  gives  out  a  faint  smell  of  sulphur,  and  is  strongly  cha- 
lybeate to  the  taste.     The  temperature  is  such,  as  to  make  it 
painful  to  keep  the  hand  long  in  the  spring  -,  yet  it  may  be  drank 
immediately  from  the  source,  without  inconvenience,  and  insects 
and  plants  live  in  it.     In  some  smaller  springs  the  temperature 
18  lower,  and  here  I  saw  several  poor  peasants  sitting  naked^ 
sweating  profusely,  for  rheumatic  pains.     According  to  the  ana^ 
lysis  given  by  Monll^  an  ingenious  apothecary  and  chefinist  at 
Bern,  who  published  a  chemical  history  of  the  mineral  waters 
of  Switzerland  several  years  ago,  the  waters  at  Leuk  contain 
tnuriat  of  soda,  with  a  little  sulphat  of  magnesia,  sulphat  of  lime, 
carbonat  of  lime,  carbonat  of  magnesia,  and  oxyd  of  iron,  also 
a  small  quantity  of  disengaged  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen  gas^ 
The  precise  quantity  of  all  the  ingredients  I  will  not  state,  be- 
cause they  appear  inaccurately  expressed  in  Morell's  book,  which 
consists  of  experiments  made  before  analytical  inquiries  of  this 
nature  were  conducted  with  the  requisite  nicety  and  attention 
to  minutiae.     The  proportion  of  oxyd  of  iron  is  not  inconsiderable^ 
if  any  judgment  may  be  formed  from  the  strong  chalybeate  taste 
when  the  water  is  drank,  both  cold  and  hot,  and  especially  from 
the  quantity  of  ferruginous  matter  deposited  on  the  edges  of  the 
springs.     Within  two  hundred  steps  of  the  baths,  a  spring  of 
fcry  cold  pure  water  flows ;  but  it  is  only  in  any  considerable 
quantity  from  the  month  of  May  to  October,   hence  it  may 
be  supposed  to  arise  from  some  neighbouring  glacier. 

After  long  continued  rain,  tlie  water  becomes  turbid  in  all  the 
mineral  springs.  One  of  them  is  said  to  excite  vomiting,  if  taken 
into  the  stomach  ;  it  is  called  by  the  common  people  Kotz  gulU  ; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  peculiar  properties  belonging  tp 
the  water  of  this  spring,  which  might  lead  to  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  quality  attributed  to  it.  A  physician  usually 
resides  at  Leuk,  during  the  bathing  season  ;  he  seemed  to  have 
a  very  high  notion  of  the  anti-humoral  efficacy  of  the  waters, 
and  he  laid  great  stress  upon  the  diet  and  regimen  necessary  to 
be  obsen^d  during  tlie  cure.     These  baths  have  long  been  known 

and 
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imA  frequented  by  invalids,  for  I  observed  some  regulations  hang- 
ing up  in  the  bath-house,  dated  Swn,  1600,  prohibiting  indecent 
conversation,  swearing,  ridicule  of  the  catholic  faith,  &c.  under. 
the  penalty  of  several  pence  fine.  The  mountains  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  baths  are  composed  of  lime-stone,  resting  upon 
argillaceous  and  calcareous  schistus.  Evident  marks  of  violent 
convulsions  are  to  be  seen  in  every  part  of  the  valley,  and  along 
the  river  Dala,  a'hich  runs  to  join  the  Rhone. 

To  the  botanist,  these  alpine  regions  afford  an  abundant  harvest 
of  interesting  research  and  discovery:  The  following  list  of  plants, 
which  growinthe  neighbourhood  of  the  baths  at  Leuk,  is  given  by 
the  Itamcd  translator  of  Dr  EbePj  very  accurate  and  useful  book  of 
instructions  for  travellers  in  Switzerland,  the  second  edition  of 
which  was  published,  with  additions  and  improvements,  in  four 
volumes  8vo.  about  t\vo  years  ago,  and  has  been  translated  from 
the  original  German  into  French,  under  the  title  of  "  Manuel  du 
Vo^ageur  tn  Suisse."     I  am  indebted  to  this  work  for  several  facts 
Stated  in  the  above  account  of  the  bathsj  and,  as  far  as  I  was  able 
to  judge,  by  comparing  the  author's  statement,  with  the  different 
objects  of  inquiry,  on  the  spot,  I  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
as  to  his  correctness  and  accuracy.    Plants  found  in  the  environs 
of  the  baths  are :  Vtranica  fruct'tcuksa.    Veromca  T^uci-ium.    Galium 
h^bridum.  Galium  boreaie.  Phfletma  ovaSa,  Willd. — Ribts  Alpitmtn. 
Linitm   Narbanetife,      Tkesium    Alpinuin.      Anthericum   liliastrum. 
Rosa  vitlosa.     Pedicularis  eomosa.     Hedt/sariifti   onobiychii    grow* 
wild  here  ;  it  is  cultivated  on  plains.     Gnaplmlium  latea^hum. 
Tttssilago  Alpina,  near  the  glacier,  and  upon  all  the  heights.     Sty 
rtecio  weosus.     Hieracium  graruii^orum.  All.     Mpilobtum  .  Dodotiaif 
Vill.     Pinus  cembra.     Coranilla  glauca,  this  phnt,  peculiar  to  the 
Valais,   grows  no  where  but  along  the  road  from  Varonne  to  the     I 
baths.     Impcratoria  Ostrulhium,  grows  about  a  league  off  the  viL-     i 
lage,  on  the  north  side,  near  a  path  leading  to  the  Alps,  among  dc-;     ' 
composed  calcareous  schistus.  In  this  spot  I  found  (says  the  trans-    >] 
lator),  a  magnificent  Angelica,  between  eight  and  leii  feet  bJgh,     , 
in  fiUl  flower,  towards  die  end  of  July.     The  beautiful  yellow     \ 
Gentian  grows  in  great  abundance  in  the  wood,  between  the  baths     ] 
and   the  gallery,  on  the  way  to  Sierre.     It  is  found  in  flower  ar 
bout  the   end  of  the  month  of  June.     Potentilla  ctiulescem  upon 
the  rocks  between  Indcn  and  Salges.     Micropus  erectus.     Euphra- 
sia vlscosa  to  be  found  in  the  wood  before  coming  to  Salges.  This 
plant  grows   no  where  else  in  Switzerland,  it  exhales  an  odcur 
like  that  of  a  golden  pippin, 

Norwich,  2d  Jan.  1307. 
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Case  of  SmalUPox  occurring  in  the  Foetus. '    By  James  Laird,  M.  D^ 
Physician  to  the  Cary-Street,  Dispensary. 

BY  the  repeated  solicitations  of  a  warm  friend  to  your  Journal, 
I  am  induced  to  request  your  insertion  of  the  following  stateT 
ment  of  a  case  which  occurred  to  me  some  time  ago.  It  has  no 
claim  to  novelty,  since  several  instances  of  small-pox  in  the 
foetus  are  already  on  record,  but  is  offered  as  a  recent  and  au- 
thentic docun^ent  respecting  this  point. 

Hannah  Howard,  aged  26,  became  the  subject  of  the  natural 
small-pox,  during  the  period  of  her  second  pregnancy;  in  which, 
according  to  her  reckoning,  she  was  advanced  as  far  aa  the  midfi. 
die  of  the  fifth  *  month.  She  was  attacked  on  Weidnesday  the 
^8th  of  August  1805,  the  eruption  appeared  on  the  SOth,  and 
on  Monday,  the  2d  of  September,  she  came  under  my  care,  as  ^ 
patient  of  the  General  Dispensary  in  Aldersgate  Steet,  at  which 
institution  I  was  officiating  for  nay  friend  Dr  Yelloly.  As  the 
disorder  advanced,  the  pustules  on  the  face  and  lower  part  of  both 
arms  coalesced,  and  might  be  said  to  form  but  one  extensive  crust. 
On  the  trunk  and  lower  extremities  they  were  perfectly  distinct, 
fully  elevated,  and  surrounded  with  the  bright  red  margin  of  the 
inflammatory  small-pox,  which  character  the  disease  uniformly 
preserved  throughout  its  course.  The  treatment  was  as  simple  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  permitted  ;  it  consisted  in  keeping 
the  bowels  regularly  open,  and  in  the  employment  of  free  ven- 
tilation, acidulated  drinks,  and  opium  at  night.  During  the  di^ 
ease,  and  for  about  ten  days  after  the  entire  separation  of  the 
scabs,  when  she  was  completely  convalescent,  and  had  walked 
out  two  or  three  times,  she  distinctly  felt  the  motion  of  the  chjld ; 
but  from  that  period,  the  early  part  of  October,  she  no  longer 
perceived  it;  and  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month  she  was  deliver- 
ed of  a  foetus,  which,  from  its  size,  was  thought  to  be  about  six 
months  old,  and  which  had  evidently  been  dead  for  some  days. 
On  its  back,  shoulders,  and  side,  and  particularly  about  the  up- 
per part  of  the  thighs,  where  the  integuments  were  perfectly  sound, 
there  were  several  pustular  elevations,  with  central  depressions, 
strikingly  characteristic  of  the  appearances  which  distinguish 
small-pox.  The  foetus  was  placed  in  the  museum  of  Guy's 
Hospital,  and  still  distinctly  exhibits  the  characters  of  the  erup- 
tion. 

The 
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The  liistory  just  related  confirms  a  generally  observed  plienome- 
noa,  thai  the  fcetue  participates  in  many  of  the  diseases  of  its  pa- 
tent ;  but,  as  yet,  we  are  so  iiltle  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
tliat  connexion  which  subsists  between  the  fretal  and  maternal 
(ysiemS)  that  any  speculations  on  so  intricate  a  subject  are  not 
likely  to  lead  to  very  important  conclusions.  Anatomy  instructs 
US,  tliat  there  ie  no  dircLt  vascular  communication ;  and  die  pre- 
sence cf  absorbents  in  the  umbiiicul  cord  has  not  been  demon- 
strated. We  must,  therefore,  adopt  that  hypothesis,  which  at- 
tributes to  the  orificos  of  the  umbilical  vein  the  power  of  per- 
forming the  function  of  absorption ;  or,  consistently  with  the 
true  spirit  of  phiiosophy  confess,  that  at  present  we  still  remain 
in  ignorance  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  process-js  in  the  eco- 
nomy  of  animals.  It  is  difficult  to  determine,  at  what  period  of 
utcro-ge station  the  embryo  becomes  liable  to  suffer  from  diseas- 
ed action  in  the  parent.  From  what  has  been  observed,  with  re- 
spect to  the  effects  of  the  syphilitic  virus,  we  are  at  liberty  to  con- 
clude that  this  susceptibility  is  very  early  established.  On  the 
present  occasion,  the  life  of  the  fcetus  was  destroyed  before  its 
organs  had  obtained  tliat  degree  of  evolution  which  fits  them  for 
supporting  it  in  a  separate  state  of  existence. 

It  may  be  necessary  for  me  to  say  something,  in  excuse  for 
the  tmmethodical  form  of  my  communication.  No  daily  reports 
were  made,  nor  did  I,  till  the  case  was  concluded,  commit  the 
prominent  circumstances  to  paper.  I  might,  indeed,  with  little 
risk  of  error,  have  made  it  assume  a  more  detailed  and  regular 
shape,  but  I  preferred  leaving  it  very  nearly  in  its  original  con- 
dition ;  and  I  trust,  tliat  the  want  of  stated  dates  will  not  be  con- 
sidered as  diminishing  the  fidelity  of  this  brief  record  of  facts, 
written  for  a  private  purpose,  and  not  designed  to  meet  the 
pubhc  eye.  The  commencement  of  the  complaint,  and  tlic  time 
of  the  miscarriage,  are  fixed  and  ascertained  periods  ;  but  the  in- 
termediate events  were  set  down,  shortly  after  their  occurrenccf 
from  memory.  I  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  make  any  altera- 
tion in  this  recollected  statement,  in  consequence  of  the  aCcount 
given  me  by  the  patient  herself  j  a  very  satisfactory  test,  to  which 
the  favourable  result  of  the  case  enabled  me  to  have  recourse. 

I  avail  myself  of  tliis  opportunity  to  advert  to  another  fact  In 
the  history  of  sma!l-pox.  The  agitation  of  the  vaccine  ques- 
tion has,  I  think,  clearly  ascertained  that  one  of  our  medical  dog- 
mas admits  of  some  limitation.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  same 
individual  may  be  twice  susceptible  of  the  specific  operation  of 
the  variolous  poison.  I  conceive  the  following  to  be  a  case  in 
point.  During  the  course  of  last  summer,  one  of  my  patients  at 
iJie  Public  Diipensary,  a  bi)y  IS  years  of  age,  had  the  natural 
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amall->pox  very  severely.  It  was  regular  in  its  jirogresd  and  dura-* 
tionj  and  yet»  when  a  year  oM,  he  had  slept  in  the  same  bed  with 
his  grandmother,  while  she  laboured  under  this  <iisease»  which 
proved  fatal  to  her,  and  at  that  period  he  was  the  subject  of  an 
eruption,  accompanied  with  fever,  considered  not  only  by  his 
but  by  a  respectable  surgeon  who  attended  him^  to  be  genuine 
fiends,  small-pox. 

London^  January ^  1807. 
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Ohervations  on  the  Cow^Pom.    By  John  BuRii9y  Teacher  of  Biid- 

wifery,  Glasgow. 

FEW  subjects  have,  of  late  years,  given  rise  to  more  discussion 
and  controversy  than  the  cow-pox  ;  one  party  consider  the 
Security  afforded  by  the  vaccine  inoculation  as  very  uncertain^ 
whilst  another,  with  equal  pertinacity,  maintain,  that  it  is  impose 
sible  for  the  variolous  action  to  be  excited  after  the  cow-pox. 
The  advocates  for  the  latter  opinion  conceive,  that  all  the  instant 
ces  of  supposed  failure  may  be  explained,  on  the  principle  of  the 
c:ow-pox  having  been  spurious,  or  the  subsequent  disease  chicken<>^ 
pox  instead  of  small-pox. 

Several  well  authenticated  instances,  however,  are  on  record, 
"where  the  subsequent  disease  had  all  the  characters  of  variola, 
whilst  the  vaccination  was  admitted  to  be  regular  and  complete. 
1  shall  add  another  case  to  those  which  we  already  possess. 

A  girl  who  lives  in  a  neighbouring  village  was,  in  June  1803» 
inoculated  with  recent  vaccme  matter,  and  went  through  the  dis* 
ease  regularly.  The  vesicle  was  well  defined,  of  a  cellular  struc- 
ture, flattened  at  the  top,  and  turgid  or  prominent  at  the  margins* 
It  had  the  white  or  pearl  colour  of  the  vaccine  vesicle,  contained  a 
pure  lymph,  was  surrounded  at  the  usual  time  with  the  areola, 
terminated  in  a  scab,  and  left  a  permanent  scar.  Some  weeks  after- 
wards, she  was  inoculated  with  variolous  matter,  but  the  scratch 
did  not  inflame.  Very  lately  she  complained  of  headach,  sick- 
ness, vomiting,  and  feverish  symptoms-,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
third  day  of  the  illness,  an  eruption  began  to  appear,  and  next 
day,  a  great  number  of  small  red  pimples  covered  the  face>  trunk, 
and  extremities.    The  fever  now  declijied.    The  pipiplea  were 
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of  a  globular  shape,  or  prominent  and  hard  to  the  feel ;  they  gra- 
dually enlarged  a  little,  and  became  surrounded  with  a  red  mar- 
gin. The  suppurating  process  went  on  regularly,  and  this  was 
followed  by  the  drying  or  blackening  of  the  pustules,  which  began 
on  the  9th  day  of  the  eruption.  The  scabs  fell  off  rather  sooner 
than  happens  in  general  in  the  natural  small-poit,  but  left  red 
blains>  which  were  lery  distinct  on  the  21st  day  of  the  eruption  ; 
after  which  I  did  not  see  the  patient. 

The  chicUen-pos  did  not  prevail  or  exist,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
in  the  village,  but  the  small-pox  were  epidemic,  and  proved  fatal 
to  several  children.  One  of  whom  was  reported  to  have  had  the 
cow-pox  ;  but  I  could  not  learn  the  exact  progress  of  the  vac- 
cine vesicle- 

Other  two  younger  children,  *ho  had  also  been  vaccinated,  re- 
mained all  the  time  ia  the  house,  but  were  not  afFecled.  I  also 
inoculated  several  children,  (who  had  formerly  undergone  vac- 
cination}, with  matter  from  this  patient  ■,  but  although  the  arms 
inflamed,  yet  the  progress  of  the  pustule  was  soon  checked,  and 
the  inflammation  died  away ;  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
patient  in  both  diseases,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  she, 
to  all  appearance,  went  regularly  through  the  cow-pox ;  and  after- 
wards, at  the  lapse  of  tliree  years  and  a  half,  Iiad  the  sniall-pox 
very  mildly. 

As  this  is  not  by  any  means  a  solitary  case,  it  comes  to  be  an 
important  question,  how  we  are  to  ascertain  the  security  of  every 
individual  who  is  vaccinated  ?  It  may  perhaps  be  answered, 
by  saying,  that  this  may  be  done,  by  observing  that  the  local  di- 
sease follows  the  usual  and  regular  process.  But  the  present  ease, 
and  others  noticed  by  different  practitioners,  will  shew,  that  the 
local  appearance  is  not  a  sure  criterion. 

It  may  be  supposed,  that  a  positive  mark  of  security  may  be 
drawn  from  observing  that  the  system  is  disordered,  during  some 
part  of  the  period  of  vaccination.  But  the  constitutional  disor- 
der or  affection  may  be  so  slight,  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible  ; 
nay,  Dr  Jenner  says,  we  have  security  where  it  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  discovered. 

We  have,  then,  no  method  of  judging  with  certainty,  ex- 
cept by  experiment,  I  mean  by  rc-inocuLition.  By  inoculating 
the  patient  a  second  time,  on  the  6th  or  7th  day  after  the  first, 
we  may,  from  the  progress  of  tlie  second  vesicle,  judge  pretty 
correctly  of  the  state  of  the  system.  This  has  been  pointed  out 
by  Mr  Bryce. 

A  still  more  certain  test  is  derived  from  inocidating  tlie  pa- 
tient with  variolous  or  vaccine  matter,  a  fortnight,  or  at  any  latter 
period}  after  tlie  first  inoculation.  If  vaccine  matter  be  em- 
ployed. 
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ployed,  a  vesicle  will  form,  or  an  irregular  pustule  will  appear, 
but  it  will  not  increase  beyond  the  6th  day  j  after  that  time  ift 
will  die  away,  and  in  a  day  or  two  will  be  quite  gone.  If  tli© 
variolous  matter  be  employed,  which  ought  to  be  a  still  more 
levere  test,  the  arm  will  inflame  as  usual ;  but  after  the  5th  or  6th 
day  the  pustule  will  decline,  and  by  the  7th  or  8th  it  will  have 
cither  disappeared,  or  have  greatly  faded.     No  fever  takes  place. 

I  have  not  mentioned  this  case  with  a  wish  to  lessen  the  con- 
fidence to  be  placed  in  vaccination,  but  ratlier  to  urge  the  ne- 
cessity of  re-inoculation,  which  alone  can  certainly  ascertain  the 
security  of  every  individual,  and  procure  to  the  public  the  full 
benefit  which  may  be  derived  from  the  cow-pox.  The  trouble 
attending  this  practice  is  very  httle,  the  pain  is  not  to  be  men- 
tioned, the  security,  so  far  as  facts  enable  us  at  presejit  to  judge> 
is  complete,  and  without  this,  or  some  similar  test,  we  cannot 
rely  with  absolute  confidence'  on  the  vaccine  inoculation,  as  » 
preventive  of  the  BmaU-pox. 

Clasge-w,  22d  Jan.  1807. 
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On  th  cimmon  Cause  of  the  Piriform  OpUhdmia  of  ite^vhvm  Child- 
ren. By  Benjamin  Gibson,  Esq,  Surgeon  to  tlie  Manchester 
Infirmary. 

igcrs  so  valuable 
■eneral 


'T^He  prevention  of  any  complaint,  which  er 
■*-  an  organ  as  the  eye,  may  be  considered 
importance ;  and  it  wiil  give  me  great  pleasure,  if,  by  the  follow- 
ing short  statement,  1  ara  instrumental  in  curtailing  the  frequen- 
cy of  80  serious  a  disease  as  the  puriform  ophthalmia  of  new- 
born children,  a  disease  which  is  occasionally  most  rapid  and 
and  irresistible  in  its  progress,  and  in  its  etTccts  most  destructive 
lo  the  organ  of  vision.  It  appears  to  me  very  probable,  however, 
that  those  practitioners  who  have  had  opportunities  of  attend- 
ing to  the  puriform  ophthalmia,  are  already  acquainted  with  its 
common  cause,  and  use  the  preventive  means  which  its  nature 
phinly  points  out,  althougji  they  have  not  made  their  obscn-a- 
lioDS  public;  1  am  induced  to  form  this  conjecture,  from  the 
manner  in  which  die  cause  of  this  disease  first  attracted  my 
I  xtuauon. 
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It  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  the  aymptoma 
and  termination  of  the  disease  in  question,  as  I  could  only  repeat 
the  very  accurate  description  given  to  us  by  Ware,  Edmondston, 
and  Scarpa,  I  shall  only  brielfy  observe,  that  it  attacks  infants 
generally  a  few  days  after  birth — is  characterized  by  more  or  Jesa 
vehement  inflammation,  and  considerable  tumefaction  of  the  eye- 
Hds,  attended  with  a  yellow  discharge  resembling  puttilent  mat- 
ter. In  a  violent  attack  of  this  disease,  one  or  both  eyes  are  oc- 
casionally irreparably  injrired  in  a  few  days.  Suppuration  of  the 
eyeball  %  an  incurable  opacity  of  the  cornea ;  or  the  formation 
tA  the  unsightly  projection  of  the  eye,  called  staphyloma,  are 
amongst  its  more  serious  terminations.  It  unfortunately  hap- 
pens, in  this  species  of  ophthalmia,  that  surgical  aid  is  not  early 
applied  for ;  hence  tlie  disease  is  allowed  to  run  through  its 
course,  imtil  it  has  arrived  at  its  highest  pitch,  and  done  all 
possible  mischief,  whilst  possibly  no  application  has  been  used, 
except  a  little  milk  and  water,  the  child's  urine,  or  a  similai 
coUyrlum,  produced  by  the  midwife  or  some  of  the  good  women 
in  attendance ;  at  other  times,  however,  the  violence  and  rapidity 
of  the  disease,  although  treated  ever  so  judiciously,  from  its  com- 
mencement baffle  all  endeavours  to  save  so  important  an  organ. 

As  far  as  my  reading  has  gone,  the  cause  of  this  disease  has  not 
been  Batisfactorily  explained.  Mr  Ware  is  silent  upon  this  point, 
as  well  as  many  otlier  authors,  who  have  written  upon  the  dis-. 
eases  of  the  eye.  Dr  Edmondston,  in  his  valuable  treatise  on 
ophthalmia,  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  connected  with  a  loaded  aitd 
oppressed  state  of  the  bowels.  Such  a  state  undoubtedly  attends 
this  complaint  not  unfrequently,  and,  when  it  occurs,  has  always 
appeared  to  me  to  aggravate  the  symptoms  ;  it  is  most  probable^ 
however,  that  the  usual  cause  of  this  disease  is  furnished  by  a 
neighbouring  organ.  The  following  circumstance  suggested  it  td 
me  :  I  was  consulfed  sometime  ago  in  the  case  of  Mr  C's  child, 
who  had  lost  both  eyes  from  an  attack  of  this  diseaae.  After 
some  days'  attendance,  Mrs  C.  called  my  attention  to  a  complaint 
which  existed  previous  to  her  marriage,  and  had  continued  dur- 
ing her  pregnancy  to  the  present  time, — tliis  complaint  was  fluor 
aibus.  The  coincidence  of  a  similar  discharge  in  the  two  cases 
attracted  my  attention,  and  it  occurred  to  me,  that  the  eyes  of  a 
child,  during  their  passage  through  a  vagina  where  such  a  discharge 
was  secreting,  might  receive  the  disease  in  question  by  contact 
between  the  fluid  and  the  eyelids.  Since  that  period,  I  have 
been  as  particular  in  my  inquiries,  as  the  delicate  nature  of  die 
case  will  allow,  respecting  the  stale  of  the  mother's  organs  at  the 
period  of  delivery,  where  the  child  has  been  affected  with  puri- 
form  ophthalmia,  and  have  found,  willi  little  exception,  that  fluor 
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.albus  existed.  *  In  the  course  of  the  bst  year,  I  met  with  tlurty«> 
five  examples  in  my  private  practice  at  the  Manchester  infirmary9 
in  which  diis  was  the  case.     In  a  few  other  instances,  where  com- 
plete blindness  had  taken  place  before  I  saw  the  patient,  I  did 
not  think  it  proper  to  push  the  investigation  so  as  to  ascertain 
the  point  \  for  although  I  have  always  made  the  inquiry,  respect- 
ing the  presence  of  fluor  albus,  in  an  indirect  manner,  lest  the 
patient  should  suspect  that  I  considered  her  the  cause  of  her 
.child's  misfortune,  yet  on  more  than  one  occasion  that  inference 
has  been  drawn.     I  may  observe,  however,  that  the  general  ap» 
pearance  and  constitution  of  the  subject  have  seldqpi  left  aiiy 
doubt  in  my  mind  of  the  existence  of  fluor  albus.     Although 
.from  the  frequent- coincidence  of  fluor  albus  in  the  mother  and 
the  puriform  ophthalmia  in  the  child,  I  think  it  highly  probable 
that  these  diseases  stand  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  to 
each  other,  I  would  by  no  means  be  understood  to  suppose,  that 
fluor  albus  is  the  only  cause  of  a  puriform  discharge  from  the 
eyes  of  an  infant ;  nor  do  I  imagine  that  the  eyes  of  every  child> 
"which  passes  tlirough  a  vagina  affected  with  fluor  albus,  must 
necessarily  be  attacked  with  puriform  ophthalmia,  I  merely  think 
thax  such  an  affection  may  be  apprehended ;  and  if  this  view  of 
rfie  matter  be  correct,  it  lea^s  to  the  following  important  points 
*i  practice  J  1st,  To  remove,  if  possible,  the  disease  in  the  mother 
^  firing  pregnancy.     2dly,  If  this  cannot  be  accomplished,  to  re- 
'^ove,  artificially,  as  much  of  the  discharge  as  possible  from  the 
X^gina,  at  the  time  of  delivery.     3dly,  To  pay,  at  all  events,  par- 
^icular  attention  to  the  eyes  of  the  child,  by  washing  them,  im- 
liately  after  delivery,  with  a  .liquid  calculated  to  remove  the 
ending  matter,  or  to  prevent  its  n6xious  effects. 


VIII. 

*^^tter  to  Professor  Loder  of  Jena^  regarding  the  Operation  of  Spurious 
Aneurism  *.     By  Professor  Scarpa  of  Pavia. 

J\  LTHOUGH  there  is  so  great  a  number  of  observations  of  the 

^  success  attending  the  tying  of  the  arterial  trunk  of  the  arm 

^nd  thigh,  in  the  case  of  spurious  aneurism,  arising  from  a  wound 
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bf  these  arteries,  as  completely  to  remove  any  doubt  of  the  pro- 
priety and  advantage  of  the  operation ;  and  although,  at  present, 
no  svrrgeon  who  is  versed  in  atiatomy,  or  skilled  in  practice,  will 
l>e  found,  who,  in  such  a  case  wonid  propose  the  removal  of  the 
limb,  yet  I  cannot  refrain  from  communicating  to  you  three  cases 
of  this  nature,  which  have  occurred  to  me  within  these  few  years  \ 
that  if,  at  least  in  relation  to  the  circumstances  which  accom- 
panied them,  they  should  seem  to  you  to  merit  a  place  in  the 
annals  of  surgery,  you  may  make  tliem  known  in  your  Journal. 
Iva,  &c.  Scarpa- 

'.'  Case  1. 

Aneurism,  eaustd  by  Effusion  of  Bhoiffsm  the  Femnrol  Artiry. — 
A  stoutcountryman,  25yearsold,  of  agood  habit  of  body,  in  bor- 
ing 3  hole  with  the  point  of  a  knife  through  a  thin  board,  which 
lie  was  supporting  on  the  inner  aide  of  his  left  thigh,  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  wound  the  femoral  artery,  by  the  knife  being  pressed 
incautiously,  with  too  much  force,  and  passing  through  the  board 
so  quickly  and  violently,  as  to  sink  deep  into  the  thigh,  a  little 
below  the  middle,  in  a  slanting  direction,  from  above  downwards- 
The  blood  immediately  rushed  out  in  considerable  quantity,  and 
in  the  form  of  an  arch,  but  was  soon  repressed  by  the  appHca- 
tion  of  a  thick  compress,  and  4  prc^tty  tight  circular  bandagff. 
The  following  day  he  was  brought,  from  a  distance  of  eight  mUc» 
in  the  country,  into  the  hospital  of  this  place. 

As  the  surgeon  of  the  ward  into  which  he  was  brought  dread- 
ed a  recurrence  of  hemorrhage,  he  did  not  remove  the  dressings 
until  eight  days  after  the  accident,  and  he  then  found  the  wound 
completely  closed  and  cicatrized.  The  patient  got  up  and  walk- 
ed about  a  little.  On  the  following  day,  the  surgeon  observed 
that  the  scar  was  elevated  into  a  tumour,  about  tlie  size  of  a  small 
nut,  and  that  it  had  a  pulsation  like  that  of  an  artery.  Towards 
evening  the  patient  was  a  little  feverish.  On  the  tenth  day  from 
the  removal  of  the  first  dressing,  and  on  the  eighteenth  after 
meeting  with  the  accident,  the  whole  of  the  left  lower  extremity, 
from  the  foot  to  the  groin,  was  cedemacous  ;  the  fever  had  in- 
creased j  his  strength  was  much  sunk;  and  the  swelling  was 
augmented  to  the  size  of  two  thick  clenched  fists. 

On  being  informed  of  these  circumstances,  I  had  the  patient 
conveyed  into  the  clinical  surgical  institute  j  and  undertook,  with- 
out delay,  in  presence  of  several  students,  the  tying  of  the  fe- 
moral artery,  above  and  below  the  place  where  it  was  wounded. 
This  took  place  the  22d  October  179*. 

After  the  patient  was  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  laid 
OS  btB  left  ndC)  with  the  knee  half  bent,  I  made  ihe  femoral-  ar- 
tery 
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tery  be  compreajed  by  an  assistant,  at  the  place  wliere  It  passes 
under  the  crural  a.Tch}  which  was  easily  done,  bjr  nieans  of  a  thick 
round  button  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  wooden  seal-stick.  I  now 
Opened  the  swelling  longitudinaily,  with  a  convex  edged  bistoury, 
making  an  incision  about  ten  inches  long,  from  above  downwards, 
through  which  an  immense  quantity  of  clotted  blood  issued,  so 
as  to  fill  a  moderate  sized  kitchen  pot.  After  clearing  out  the 
rapacious  cavity  with  a  sponge,  I  perceiveil  at  the  bottom  of  it 
the  femora!  artery  bare ;  and  the  place  where  it  had  been  v^ound- 
ed  was  seen  quite  distinctly,  without  it  being  necessary  to  dimi- 
nish the  pressure  at  the  crural  arch.  The  wound  in  the  artery 
was  somewhat  more  than  three  lines  in  size,  running  across,  a- 
bout  the  distance  of  four  full  iin^erbreadths  above  the  place 
where  the  artery  passes  the  long  he.id  of  ihe  adductor  muscle 
to  get  into  the  ham.  As  I  could  see  the  wound  of  the  artery, 
I  passed  a  probe  through  it  into  the  canal  of  the  vessel,  and 
pushed  it  upwards  about  two  inches  -,  with  it  raised  up  the  artery, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  mc  to  pass  under  it  die  common 
needle,  with  a  double  ligature  of  waxed  thread  \  i  then  turned 
Ae  probe  round,  and  pushed  it  downwards  in  the  artery ;  rais- 
ed jt  below  the  wound  in  the  same  way,  and  surrounded  it 
lilcewise  with  a  double  waxed  ligature.  I  then  secured  the  ar- 
tery by  the  two  ligatures  which  lay  nearest  the  wound,  and  only 
drew  the  otiier  two  reserve-knots  loosely  round  the  artery,  at  the 
distance  of  an  inch  above  and  below  t!ie  wound,  I  laid  a  small 
compress  of  linen  between  the  ligatures  and  the  artery.  On  the 
pressure  at  the  crural  arch  being  removed,  not  a  single  drop  of 
bltKid  flowed  from  the  tied  artery.  Lastly,  I  filled  tlie  cavity  oi 
ihc  tumour  with  soft  charpee,  which  was  retained  in  its  sitna- 
tion  by  means  of  a  compress  and  the  six-tailed  bandage. 

After  the  operation  was  finished,  which  was  of  short  duration, 
the  patient  fainted  ;  however,  he  soon  recovered,  on  vinegar  be- 
ing held  to  his  nose,  and  complained  only  of  a  pricking  sensa- 
tion (Jermicatio),  over  tJie  whole  lower  part  of  the  extremity  that 
had  been  operated  upon.  He  took  an  emulsion,  with  twenty 
drops  of  laudanum,  and  slept  quietly  for  two  hours  after.  When 
he  awoke,  he  said  that  the  operated  limb  felt  warmer  than  the 
sound  one. 

Next  day  the  fever  was  greater  i  yet  he  had  no  longer  so  weak 
and  contracted  a  pulse  as  before  the  operation. 

On  ihc  fifth  day,  the  great  tcdema,  which  extended  from  the 
foot  to  the  hip,  h.ul  almost  totally  disappeared,  and  there  was  a 
copious  suppuration,  'llic  dressings  were  renewed,  and  thu 
i-nimd  h;)d  a  healthy  look. 

The  11  til  day.  Whilst  the  necessary  preparations  were  mak- 
L  'i  in^ 
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ing  for  the  dressing,  a  hemorrhage  took  place.  I  immediately 
made  the  artery  be  compressed  at  the  crura!  arch  j  and  after  re- 
moving the  dressings,  perceived  that  the  blood  flowed  out  be- 
tween the  ligatures,  which  I  therefore  drew  tighter  ;  the  blood, 
however,  still  continued  to  flow,  I  now  drew  the  two  reserve- 
knots  close,  the  upper  one  as  high  as  I  could,  upon  which  the 
hemorrhage  ceased  completeiy.  After  this  accident,  the  patient 
so  stunned  and  enfeebled,  that  he  was  seized  with  convtil- 
sive  motions  over  his  whole  body,  which  did  not  cease  till  to- 
wards evening,  and  after  he  had  taken  a  considerable  dose  of 
laudanum  and  strong  soup.  The  day  after,  I  ordered  him  Decoct. 
Curt.  Peruv.  %tx.  Mlher.  filriol.  ji.  in.  to  be  taken  in  small  doses, 
n  the  course  of  the  day,  and  to  be  continued  the  day  following. 

On  the  '20th  day,  I  found  the  patient  quite  free  of  fever  j  and 
he  begged  earnestly  for  solid  food,  which  I  also  allowed  him. 
The  bottom  of  the  wound  was  almost  of  the  same  height  with 
the  integuments,  and  three  ligatures  came  away  with  the  dress- 
ings.    The  use  of  the  decoction  of  bark  was  continued. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fourtli  week  after  the  operation,  the 
last  and  uppermost  ligature  also  came  away.  But  the  wound 
was  not  yet  completely  healed,  as  there  was  a  sinus,  which  ex- 
tended downwards  three  inches  and  an  half  from  the  lower  angle 
of  the  wound.  After  it  was  laid  open,  the  healing  advanced 
gradually ;  and  on  the  35th  day  after  tlie  operation,  it  was  com- 
pletely cicatrized. 

On  the  same  day  the  patient  got  up,  and  walked  a  few  steps 
with  the  assistance  of  a  stick.  During  the  three  succeeding 
weeks  he  recovered  his  former  strength,  and  left  the  hospital 
completely  cured.  I  saw  him  about  a  year  afterwards,  and  re- 
ceived from  him  the  assurance  that  he  had  the  same  power  in 
-  ihe  whole  left  lower  extremity  as  in  the  right,  and  could  carry 
considerable  burdens  on  his  back  as  formerly. 

Case  2. 

Spurious  Aneurlim, from  Effut'on  ofBltxdaut  f  theUumircl  Artery. 
—A  weaver,  30  years  of  age,  of  a  meagre  figure,  who  never  had, 
had  any  severe  illness,  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  July  1795, 
without  any  evident  cause,  was  suddenly  attacked  by  violent  con- 
vulsions, during  which  ho  lost  his  senses,  frothed  at  the  mouth, 
and  beat  about  him  in  a  frightful  manner,  so  that  it  required  se- 
veral persons  to  keep  him  in  bed._  He  was  in  this  state  when  the 
physician,  wlio  had  been  sent  for,  came.  He  immediately  ordered 
him  to  be  bled  in  the  right  arm,  which  was  done  accordingly. 
The  lancet  was  scarcely  withdrawn,  when  the  blood  sprung  o 
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with  siich  force,  that  in  a  very  short  time  the  Quantity  order- 
ed was  drawn.  The  surgeon  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
stopping  the  blood  ;  however,  he  succeeded,  with  the  assistance 
of  several  graduated  compresses,  and  a  tight  bandage.  The  pa^* 
tient  passed  a  quiet  night,  after  the  epileptic  fit,  if  it  really  was 
one,  had  ceased.  The  following  morning,  besides  weakness,  he 
complained  much  of  the  bandage  being  too  tight,  which  the  sur<« 
geon  therefore  slackened  a  little.  The  arm  seemed  swelled, 
tense,  and  was  of  bluish  yellow  colour,  and  the  hand  was  oede-> 
matous.  In  the  coursd  of  a  few  days,  as  the  swelling  and  ten** 
sion  of  the  whole  arm  had  not  in  the  least  diminished,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  rather  increased,  so  as  to  occasion  violent  pain,  he 
came  into  this  hospital. 

Mr  Volpi,  one  of  the  most  skilful  surgeons  of  the  hospital, 
found,  in  this  case,  two  inches  above  the  bend  of  the  arm,  a 
•welling,  almost  of  the  circumference  of  a  hen-s  egg,  which  beat 
like  an  artery,  yielded  a  little  on  strong  pressure,  but  did  not 
disappear  entirely ;  and  in  which,  when  the  humeral  artery  was^ 
compressed  above,  the  pulsation  ceased,  but  began  again  on  the 
pressure  being  removed.  He  farther  observed,  that  the  arm  of 
itself  remained  in  a  state  of  half  flexion ;  that  the  extension  of  it 
could  hot  be  attempted  without  much  pain ;  and  that  it  was  con- 
siderably swelled,  and  here  and  there  marked  with  p^e  livid 
streaks.     The  patient  had  no  fever. 

Under  these  circumstances,  after  prescribing  a  proper  diet, 
it  was  wished  to  try  the  application  of  Theden's  bandage,  kept 
constantly  moist  with  the  cold  fomentation  of  Schmucker ;  how- 
ever, this  plan  could  not  be  long  continued,  as  it  increased  the 
pain  and  immoveability  of  the  whole  arm.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  aneurism,  from  the  effusion  of  the  blood,  augmented  con-f 
siderably.  • 

On  being  informed  of  this,  I  had  the  patient  brought  into  the 
clinical  institute,  and  resolved,  in  conjunction  with  Mr  Volpi, 
to  tie  the  humeral  artery  both  above  and  below  the  wound.  Upr 
on  this,  after  the  application  of  a  tourniquet  in  the  arm-pit,  I 
opened  the  swelling,  through  its  whole  length,  with  one  stroke 
-of  a  bistoury.  Immediately  after  the  mass  of  coagulated  blood 
was  cleared  out,  the  trunk  of  the  artery  appeared  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cavity,  and  the  part  where  it  had  been  wounded,  which 
was  about  two  lines  and  an  half  in  length,  was  distinctly  seen. 
After  introducing  a  probe  into  the  artery,  from  below  upwards, 
in  order  to  raise  it  up,  I  easily  passed  a  ligature  under  it  for  the 
upper  knot ;  I  then  turned  the  probe  from  above  downwards, 
raised  the  arterial  trunk  in  the  same  manner,  and  surrounded 
it  with  a  thread  for  forming  the  under  ligature.    Both  ligatures, 
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J^er  small  compresses  were  interposed,  were  drawn  tight.  Oq 
nAisiDg  the  tourniquet,  no  more  blood  flowed  from  the  wound- 
ed artery.  I  fi41ed  the  cavity  of  the  swtliing  with  dry  charpee, 
and  covered  it  with  a  compress,  whicli  was  secured  by  a  four- 
beaded  banda^^e,  upon  which  the  arm  was  carefully  laid  on  a 
eusluon,  in  a  ha?f-bended  poature.  After  the  operation,  the  pa- 
tient took  an  emulsion,  with  SO  drops  of  laudanum.  The  pulse 
could  not  be  felt  in  the  least  below  the  ligature  ;  and  the  warmth 
was  in  some  degree  diminished.  The  patient  remained  quiet } 
but  five  hours  afterwards  a  little  blood  appeared.  The  dressings 
were  removed ;  but  I  could  not  discover  from  whence  the  blood 
came.  I  therefore  again  filled  the  cavity  of  the  swi^lling  with 
charpee,  moist-^ned  with  the  styptic  water,  upon  which  the 
bleeding  stopped.  I  made  a  steady  pressure  he  applied,  by  an 
assistant,  to  the  place  operated  on ;  and  gave  the  patient,  every 
three  hours,  some  strong  soup,  and  a  spoonful  of  good  wine. 
He  parsed  a  quiet  night. 

On  the  evening  of  the  2d  August,  the  second  day  after  the 
operation,  some  fever  appeared.  The  patient  was  kept  in  th« 
same  way.  The  temperature  of  the  arm  was  increased,  and  the 
patient  had  a  good  night. 

Towards  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  the  dress- 
ings were  again  tinged  witli  blood.  The  patient  was  pale ;  bad 
a  cold  sweat ;  and  a  small  contracted  pulse.  On  removing  the 
dressings  I  saw  the  blood  come  out,  but  evidently  not  from 
between  the  ligatures ;  I  therefore  applied  a  third  ligature,  as 
liigh  as  possible,  to  the  trunk  of  the  artery,  but  without  the 
smallest  effect,  I  therefore  again  had  recourse  to  compression  i 
and  filled  the  cavity  with  charpee.  Although  the  pulse  could 
not  be  felt  in  the  atTected  arm,  the  heat  still  increased,  and  wis 
by  one  degree  of  the  thermometer  (Reaum.  .'')  higher  than  in  the 
sound  arm.     The  patient  passed  a  quiet  night. 

*th  day.  The  fever  iitcreascd  in  violence  -,  the  temperature  of  . 
the  affected  arm  exceeded  that  of  tlie  sound  by  two  degrees. 

5th  day.  Fever  still  as  violent.  The  puke  began  to  be  per- 
ceptible, deep  at  the  wrist.  The  dressings  were  a  little  moisten- 
ed with  pus. 

6th  day.  I  removed  the  outer  parts  of  the  dressings.  The  ie- 
ver  was  the  same.     The  pulse  more  perceptible. 

7th  day.  As  spots  nf  fresh  effused  blood  appeared  on  the 
charpee,  I  allowed  it  still  to  remain  in  its  situation. 

8th  day.  On  complete  removal  of  the  dressings,  I  found  the 
wound  looked  foul  and  pale  ;  I  therefore  prescribed  the  follow- 
ing mixture ; 
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At  the  same  lime  he  took  frequently  a  strong  soup,  with  yoUci 
ef  eggs  aud  wine. 

9th  day.  1  found  the  wound  gangrenous,  with  a  small  pulse^ 
and  more  tlian  usual  debility,  I  made  a  drachm  of  vitriolic  ether 
be  added  to  the  mixture,  and  omitted  tJie  laudanum,  and  retqm- 
mended  llie  frequent  use  of  soups  and  wine. 

10th  to  the  15th  day.  The  gangrene  advanced.  The  wound 
was  sprinkled  with  bark  and  camphor.  The  patient  had  a  Uquid 
■tool,  with  some  relief, 

I6th  day.  The  fever  abated,  and  the  pulse  rose  a  Utile,  The 
patient  expressed  a  desire  for  solid  food,  and  he  was  allowed  half 
a  fowl,  and  the  mixture  continued.  The  gangrene  in  the  wound 
4ia  Dot  advance.    The  dressings  the  same, 

17th  day.  Fever  diminished,  and  pulse  fuller.  The  gangrene uj 
lorface  began  to  separate  from  the  sound,  and  two  small  pieces 
ef  bone  came  away  from  tfie  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus  j  dif 
one  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  the  other  of  a  lentil. 

Iflth  to  the  a.'ith  day.  The  stale  of  the  patient  approached  al- 
ways more  to  convalescence.  The  slough  separated  completely. 
The  ligatures  came  away,  and  another  small  piece  of  bone  ^as 
separated. 

26th  day.  I  found  the  patient  free  from  fever.  The  wound 
suppurated  copiously  ;  and  the  bottom  of  it  rose  in  a  regular  maiv- 
ner.  I  ordered  a  simple  decoction  of  bark.  The  dressings  con- 
Btsted  of  dry  charpee. 

Sitli  August  to  *th  September,  The  cavity  of  the  wound  fill- 
ed up  always  more  and  more,  so  that,  on  the  5th  September,  tlie 
wound  was  quite  superlicial,  and  was  about  three  fingcrbreadths 
in  length,  and  a  little  more  dian  one  in  breadth.  In  order  to  re- 
move the  remains  of  the  cederaa,  I  surrounded  the  whole  of  tlic 
arm,  from  the  points  of  the  fingers  to  tlie  axilla,  with  a  compress- 
ing-bandage.  The  diet  of  the  patient  was  increased  to  a  whole 
fowl'  From  the  Slh  to  the  15lh,  I  continued  the  use  of  the  band- 
xge  4nd  the  above-mentioned  dressing  ;  I  allowed  tlie  patient  to 
piake  genfle  attempts  to  e:(tend  and  bend  his  arm,  and  ordered 
warm  olive  oil  to  be  repeatedly  rubbed  into  the  elbow-joint.  He 
got  out  of  bed,  and  carried  his  arm  in  a  sling.  The  wound  was 
3  linlc  more  than  the  tliird  of  an  inch. 

14th  September  to  15th  October.  The  patient  remained  !n 
the  hospital  as  convalescent,  and  then  left  it  completely  cured. 
He  now  continues  liis  trade  of  weaver,  and  uies  the  right  arm  a» 
well  as  the  left. 

L  4  C4S* 
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Bursting  of  the  Humeral  Arterijifriim  Oangrtne  at  the  Elho-w. — A 
boy,  about  1 3  years  of  age,  of  a  scTOphnlous  weak  habit,  and  almost 
from  his  birth  blind  of  both  eyes,  was  brought  mto  the  ho.'rpital 
to  be  cured  of  a  scrophulous  ulcer,  which  had  appeared  about  a 
month  before,  near  the  inner  condyle  of  the  right  humerus,  and 
was  surrounded  with  irregular  edges,  and  indurated  cellular  mem- 
brane. After  this  unfortunate  boy  had  passed  about  a  week  in  the 
hospital,  without  any  evident  cause,  but  merely  through  one  of 
those  complications  which  are  pretty  frequently  observed  in  such 
places,  the  wound  was  attacked  by  the  hospital  gangrene.  This 
happened  on  the  IstOetobei  1795.  The  wound  suddenly  became 
pale,  swelled,  discharged  no  more  pus,  but  a  thin  fetid  sanies ;  it 
then  inflamed,  and,  along  with  it,  the  whole  shoulder  and  arm  ;  a 
violent  fever  arose,  with  a  small  contracted  pulse,  severe  pain  in 
the  arm,  anxiety,  sleeplessness,  and  great  loss  of  strength.  The 
gangrene  gradually  spread  above  and  under  the  joint  of  the  arm. 
I  immediately  ordered  the  patient  internally,  a  decoction  of  bark 
with  vitriolic  ether,  as  in  the  former  cases,  along  with  strong 
soup  and  wine.  The  wound  was  sprinkled  with  powder  of  bark- 
and  camphor.. 

On  the  10th  September,  the  destruction  by  the  gangrene 
was  so  considerable,  that  the  wound  extended  more  than  three 
inches  above  and  below  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus,  so  as 
to  allow  the  pulsation  of  the  almost  denuded  trunk  of  the  ar- 
tery to  be  felt  for  a  considerable  way.  It  was  therefore  dread- 
ed, every  moment,  not  without  grounds,  that  the  artery  would  be 
corroded  and  burst.  To  add  to  the  distress,  the  patient's  strength 
was  very  much  sunk  ■,  and  he  was  every  minute  attacked  by  sub- 
sultus  tendinum,  and  sometimes  by  hiccup.  The  violent  tension 
of  the  arm  continued ;  and  there  was  no  appearance  of  tlie  gan- 
grene stopping. 

What  I  dreaded  actually  took  place.  The  artery  burst  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  attendant,  wbo  never  left  the  patient,  and.who 
was  instructed  in  all  that  he  had  to  do  in  such  cases,  immediate- 
ly applied  pressure  to  the  artery  in  the  axilla,  as  the  toamiquet 
could  not  be  applied,  on  account  of  the  tension,  and  painful  swell- 
ing of  the  whole  shoulder.  The  bleeding  was  stopped  by  that 
means.  On  the  dressings  being  aftcrwarils  removed,  the  hume- 
ral artery  was  found  to  have  burst  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the 
gangrenous  wound.  After  having  introduced  a  sound  through 
this  slit,  from  bclo\\'  upwards,  the  artery,  which  was  already  loosen- 
ed by  the  sphacelus,  was  easily  raised  ;  and  Mr  Branca,  who  holds 
the  situation  of  assistant-surgeon  in  the  practical  school,  surround- ' 
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cd  It  with  a  waxed  ligature,  by  means  of  the  common  needle,  some- 
what more  than  an  inch  above  the  place  where  it  was  ruptured. 
The  same  was  also  done  below  the  aperture/  On  the  knots  be- 
ing tightened  over  a  small  compress, -interposed  below  tl>e  liga- 
ture, the  hemorrhage  entirely  ceased.  The  whole  wound,  as 
usual,  was  sprinkled  with  powder  of  bark  and  camphor,  and  co- 
vered with  soft  charpee,  and  a  four-headed  bandage. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  celerity  with  which  this  operation 
was  undertaken  and  completed,  yet  even  this  small  loss  of  blood 
from  the  artery,  threw  the  patient  into  the  most  imminent  dan- 
ger of  his  life.  By  the  uninterrupted  attention  with  which 
strengthening  remedies  were  given  him,  and  by  the  plentiful  em- 
ployment of  strong  soups  and  wine,  he  was  rescued  from  death. 
Immediately  after  the  tying  of  the  artery,  the  pulse  disappeared, 
and  the  hand  became  cold.  Four  hours  afterwards,  it  was  found 
to  be  as  warm  as  the  sound  one,  and  the  patient  complained  of 
m  distressing  itching  in  it. 

12th  Sept.  After  a  copious  evacuation  of  fluid  matter,  the  pa- 
tient slept  quietly  for  three  hours,  and  his  strength  seemed  a  little 
better. '  The  hand  continued  warm  ;  and  if  the  fingdr  was  laid 
gently  on  the  wrist,  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  of  the  wound,  a 
deep  motion  could  be  felt  in  the  radial  artery,  which  disappeared 
if  the  wrist  was  pressed  a  little  more. 

13th.  The  temperature  of  the  hand,  and  of  the  operated  arm, 
exceeds  that  of  the  sound  by  three  degrees.  The  swelling  of 
the  affected  arm  is  considerably  diminished,  and  the  fever  abat- 
ed. On  removing  the  dressings,  the  gangrene  was  found  to 
have  stopped ;  and  in  some  points,  was  disposed  to  separate. 

14th.  The  patient  had  passed  a  quiet  night;  and  at  day-break 
had  had  a  liquid  stool,  with  much  relief.  The  fev^r  lessen- 
ed since  yesterday.  The  gangrene  has  separated  considerably  at 
three  places,-  and  left  the  subjacent  parts  of  a  bright  red. 

17th.  The  temperature  in  both  arms  is  the  same ;  fever  mode- 
rate. The  patient  begged  for  solid  food,  and  he  was  allowed  the 
quarter  of  a  fowl.  The  use  of  the  mixture  was  continued,  but 
at  longer  intervals. 

20th.  The  gangrenous  slough  has  separated  completely,  and  the 
wound  looks  well.    The  upper  ligature  has  come  away  of  itself. 

22d.  The  under  ligature  f^ll  out  spontaneously,  on  removing 
the  dressings.  The  fever  gone,  and  the  bottom  of  the  wound 
seemed  to  be  of  an  equal  height  with  the  integuments. 

25th.  The  arm  allows  itself  to  be  bent  and  extended  easily ; 
and  the  patient  himself,  with  the  assistance  of  the  other  hand, 
brought  the  operated  arm  repeatedly  into  the  state  of  flexion  and 
extension. 

29th- 
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S9ih.  The  wound  is  almogt  completely  healed. 

1st  October.  The  patient  was  raised  out  of  bed,  and  placed  on 
a  chair,  with  his  arm  in  a  aling,  and  remained  sitting  for  several 
hours. 

10th.  The  wound  is  completely  closed,  and  the  patient  moves 
his  arm  quite  fre.:ly,  with  the  exception,  tliat  he  cannot  make  a 
complete  extension,  in  which  he  is  chiefly  prevented  by  the  scar. 
The  pulse  of  the  radial  artery  is  still  very  weak,  and  only  per- 
ceptible when  the  finger  is  applied  to  it  very  gently.  After  re» 
peated  friction  witli  olive  oil,  over  the  whole  elbow,  the  patient 
Wretches  out  his  arm  tolerably  well. 

aSth.  The  hoy,  who,  as  far  as  his  weakly  constitution  would 
allow,  was  again  restored  to  his  strength,  was  dismissed  from  the 
hospital,  and  moved  tJie  riglit  and  left  arm  with  equal  power. 


IX. 

Cenri:e  Oisenaiianf  m  Anemia*,  a  Dilate  vjiki  atiacked  all  tht 
Worimen  of  a  Gallery  in  a  Coal  Mine,  miv  ivarieJ  at  Anzain^ 
Frenes,  and  Vieux  Conde,  near  Valenciennes ,-  and  ivhich  hai  been 
ebstrved  and,  treated,  in  Four  of  that  H^orimen,  at  the  Hospital  of 
the  School  of  Medicine  of  Paris.  By  M.  HiLLE,  Professor  at  the 
School  of  Medicine  at  Paris  f ■ 

IT  is  not  my  intention  to  give  a  complete  detail  of  the  disease 
which  has  attacked  the  workmen  of  the  mine  at  Anzain,  till 
the  observations  on  it  be  completed,  and  till  those  commissioned 


*  Lieutainl(V.  Precis  Ae  Mcdecine  Pratir[iie,  pag.  75.)  is  the  only  perion  who 
liu  described  this  kind  of  <^scuc,  which  is  seldum  idlupaituc,  if  it  be  not  con- 
^bunded  wilh  chlorosii,  to  which  it  bears  i  very  strong  analogy.  The  aymp- 
tomi  whidi  Lieutaud  attributes  to  it,  differ,  id  some  respects,  from  those  of 
wbich  we  hsre  give  the  detail,  and  resemble  them  in  others.  Besides,  the  dis- 
ease of  which  we  are  qow  spealung  appeared  epidemically,  and  was  ailendej 
with  an  unif  nrmity  of  symptoms  which,  in  a  particular  manner,  characterizes  il ; 
hut  a  part  of  these  tymptcms  may  belong  to  the  particular  nature  of  its  cauie, 
whatever  that  cause  may  be.  TlieJr  uniformity  in  all  the  patients  who  have 
been  iii&cte4  with  it,  clearly  domonstralca  that  it  is  iocal,  aiid  [bar  it  beloR)[« 
cxcliuively  to  t)iow  placei  whert  tlie  disease  has  been  contiacied. 

f  See  Journal  de  Medecine,  Chirurgle,  Pharmacie,  &c.  Par  M.  M.  Corvisart, 
I-eraux,  et  fioyer,  Tom.  IX.  p.  3.  h\o.  IVis,  An.  XIJI. 
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to  give  an  account  of  it  have  finished  theii  charge.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, at  present,  con&ne  my  observations  to  those  points  which 
relate  chiefly  to  the  natural  history  of  this  epidemic,  and  which 
indicate  that  mode  of  treatment  which  is  most  proper  to  effectu- 
ate a  cure.  Of  ail  the  galleries  in  the  mine  of  pit-coal  near  Va- 
lenciennes, the  principal  establishment  of  which  is  at  Anzain, 
one  only  has  been  infected  with  the  epidemic  in  question.  This 
gallery,  however,  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  rest ;  it  is  of 
the  same  depth,  being  23*  metres  (120  fathoms)  below  ground  j 
it  is  excavated  in  the  same  manner,  only,  it  ia  longer,  and  less 
easily  admits  of  a  renewal  of  air ;  and  the  apertures  that  have  been 
made  for  this  purpose  have  not  had  any  beneiicial  efl^ct.  Its  tem- 
perature is  C^"  Fahr. ;  it  exhales  an  odour  of  ^sulphurated  hydro- 
gen gas  i  in  it  respiration  is  difficult ;  and  tlie  workmen  atlirm, 
«hat  the  water  which  filters  across  the  mine,  on  touching  tlieir 
liands,  or  the  naked  parts  of  their  bodies,  produces  blisters  and 
tmils.  Nevertheless,  they  have  had  the  imprudence,  notwith- 
«tand!ng  the  fresh  water  which  is  provided,  and  the  prohibitions 
-which  have  been  given,  to  use  it  sometimes  to  allay  their  thirst; 
and  yet,  before  the  summer  of  the  eleventh  year,  no  disease 
Jiiid  been  observed  similar  to  that  which  I  am  now  going  to  de- 
scribe. 

According  to  the  description  of  It  sent  to  the  School  of 
Medicine,  it  chiefly  has  the  following  characters :  It  com- 
mences with  violent  colics,  pains  in  the  intestines  and  sto- 
mach, dlfBculty  in  respiration,  palpitations,  loss  of  strength, 
inSation  of  the  belly,  and  black  and  green  stools.  This  state 
continues  for  10  or  \2  days,  or  more  \  then  the  abdominal  pains 
cease  ;  the  pulse  remains  feeble,  contracted,  qnd  weak ;  the  skin 
loses  its  colour,  and  gets  a  yellow  tinge  j  waJking  is  dilhcult,  and 
accompanied  by  extreme  fatigue  j  frequent  palpitations  cause  an 
extreaiely  paiid'ul  state  of  anxiety  ;  the  face  is  swollen ;  and  there 
aic  fretjuent,  and  even  habitual  sweats.  This  state  continues  for 
many  months,  and  even  more  than  a  year,  and  is  always  attended 
by  wasting  and  emaciation.  At  last,  the  original  symptoms  rc- 
cuF|  witli  violent  hcadachs,  frequent  faintings,  intolerance  of  light 
and  sound]  inflation  and  pain  of  the  belly,  and  purulent  stools. 
These  last  torments  are  soon  terminated  by  death. 

When  these  details  were  transmitted  to  the  Society-  of  the 
School  of  Medicine,  out  of  fifty  attacked  with  it,  three  had  died, 
and  none  were  cured,  fiark,  camphor,  opium,  wine,  spare  diet, 
and  ouny  otlier  means  which  seemed  proper,  were  used,  with- 
out success. 

The  Society,  upon  deliberation,  drew  out  at  first  a  plan  of 
treaiucnt,  conformable  to  the  general  indications,  in  which  it 
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considered  particularly  the  analogy  which  the  disease  seemed  to 
prvsL-nt  with  the  metallic  colics,  and  with  some  chronic  conse- 
quences of  the  aspln/xia,  known  to  vintagers  under  the  name  of 
j^ml.  Then,  upon  the  supposition,  unfortunately  too  probable, 
of  the  inutility  of  a  plan  of  treatment  drawn  up  in  a  general 
way,  from  apparent  indications,  the  Society  proposed,  according 
to  particular  observations,  and  in  an  empirical  manner,  the  trial 
of  mercurial  frictions,  the  internal  use  of  oxygenated  muriatic 
acid,  diluted  with  water,  &c.  But,  above  all,  it  demanded  more 
particular  details  of  the  state  of  the  places ;  recommended  the 
opening  of  the  dead  bodies,  which  had  hitherto  been  omitted;  and 
expressed  a  desire  that  it  should  have  an  opportunity  of  directly 
observing  some  of  those  affected,  which  could  be  easily  done,  since 
the  second  stage  of  the  disease  was  sufliciently  long  to  enable 
some  of  the  workmen,  most  severely  affected,  to  be  sent  to  Paris, 
which  has  accordingly  been  done. 

Accordingly,  four  pitmen  were  sent  to  Paris,  with  the  necessary 
information,  either  written,  or  delivered  verbally  by  the  physician 
who  attended  them.  A  plan  of  the  galleries  of  the  mine,  air 
and  water  taken  in  the  infected  gallery,  farther  details  concern- 
ing the  sick,  and  minute  accounts  of  the  eicamination  of  two 
dead  bodies  were  given.  It  was  observed,  that  the  methods 
proposed  by  the  Society  of  the  School  of  Medicine  had  been 
comparatively  employed ;  that  of  six  workmen  to  whom  the 
frictions  had  been  applied,  two  were  cured,  and  had  resumed 
their  labour,  but  the  other  four  were  yet  under  treatment ;  and 
that  doubts  were  entertained,  whether  to  this  remedy  they  were 
indebted  for  the  cure.  In  fine,  it  was  observed,  that  among  the 
infected  workmen,  the  number  of  whom  was  increasing,  there 
were  two  states,  considerably  different:  Some,  having  been  attack- 
ed in  the  mine  itself,  were  very  severely  affected,  and,  of  these, 
none  had  been  cured  ;  but  others  had  been  seized  with  the  dis- 
ease since  the  gallery  had  been  shut  up,  and  to  many  of  these 
health  had  been  restored. 

"We   received  no  written   account  relative  to  the   particular 
history  of  the  men  who  have  been  sent ;  but  as  they  had  been 
ill  for  eight,  twelve,  or  fifteen  months,  and  as  they  began  to  be 
affected  when  they  were  at  work,  we  believe  tliat  they  ought     I 
to  be  ranked  in  the  first  class.  ' 

When  they  arrived,  they  were  of  a  wan  yellow  colour,  not  like 
that  of  men  affected  by  the  jaundice,  but  like  white  wax  which 
has  been  long  kept.  They  were  ccdematous  ;  the  face,  as  also 
the  superior  extremities,  were  swollen  in  a  particular  manner  ; 
the  legs  were  also  swelled,  but  this,  perhaps,  might  be  owing  to 
the  fatigue  of  the  journey ;  and  indeed,  after  two  days  rest,  uiey 
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bccxme  less  [edematous,  and  as  lean  as  in  their  natural  state.  The 
loss  of  colour  was  general  over  the  surface  of  the  bodi? ;  and 
not  only  was  the  skin  wan  and  yellowish,  but  the  conjunctive, 
the  inside  of  the  eye-lids,  of  the  lips  and  mouth,  and  the  tongue, 
were  also  deprived  of  their  natural  colour.  No  ram ifi Lotion  of 
capillary  vessels  appeared  on  any  of  these  ;  and,  in  general,  no  vein 
was  visible  on  the  arm,  bend  of  the  fore-arm,  and  back  of  the 
hand,  either  by  its  colour  or  convexity. 

The  belly  presented  no  disorder  sensible  to  the  touch,  only  the 
mesentery  seemed  to  be  considerably  larger,  though  soft  ;  and 
the  hypochondriac  regions  appeared  to  be  free. 

The  pulse  was  constantly  quick,  beating  eighty,  ninety,  and  a 
liundred  times  in  a  minute,  without,  however,  the  skin  being  hot. 
Yet,  at  any  time,  when  actual  fever  supervened,  the  skin  became 
-warm,  the  pulse  was  also  quickened,  and  the  other  symptoms  an- 
nounced a  change  in  the  habitual  action  of  the  functions.  Be- 
udes,  the  pulse  was  frequently  altered  by  the  palpitations ;  and 
the  heart,  even  when  it  did  not  palpitate,  beat  very  strongly 
against  the  ribs. 

Another  symptom,  no  less  constant,  but  different  from  palpi- 
tations, and  which  may  well  be  supposed  to  be  a  conscc|uenco  of 
tbem,  was  the  patients  inability  to  walk,  without  being  obliged  to 
stop,  and  to  sit  down  at  the  end  of  a  few  steps.  They  could  not 
even  mount  one  pair  of  stairs,  without  being  obliged  to  sit  down 
frequently  in  the  staircase.  Still  the  percussion  of  ihe  breast  did 
not  indicate  any  congestion  in  the  viscera  of  that  cavity,  nor  any 
quantity  of  diffiised  water.  The  palms  of  their  hands  were  fre- 
quently moist,  and  they  had  habitual  night-sweats.  Besides", 
these  men,  one  of  them  excepted,  had  a  good  appetite  }  they  ate, 
with  avidity,  food  which  was  agreeable  to  their  taste.  They  dis- 
liked butcher-meat ;  and  had  other  tastes,  which  appeared  to  be 
the  effect  of  habit,  rather  than  of  disease.  They  digested  easily; 
but  their  stools  did  not  indicate  a  perfect  or  equal  digestion.  They 
were  often  half  liquid,  sometimes  liquid,  brovni,  yellow,  and 
tometimes  green.  The  urine,  in  general,  had  its  ordinary  colour. 
Thus  the  cliaracteristic  symptoms  were  the  universal  loss  of 
colour  and  yellow  tinge  of  die  skin,  swelling,  impossibility  of 
walking  without  suffocation,  palpitations,  and  habitual  sweats. 
Sotne  days  after  the  arrival  of  these  men,  and  when  they  were 
^miltarized  with  the  objects  around  them,  considerable  attention 
wai  paid  to  the  regulation  of  their  diet.  Substantial  aliments 
and  foods,  such  as  they  desired,  and  for  the  most  part  ronsted, 
were  given  them.  They  were  also  supplied,  at  first,  with  excel- 
tcnt  beer,  then  with  good  wine,  and  bread  well  baked.  Their  appe- 
tite! aikl  desires  were  satisfiedj  as  far  as  prudence  would  permit, 

consistently 
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consistently  with  the  necessity  of  seleciiog  their  food  in  a  prtipet 
mtmn^r.  In  a  word,  nothing  was  neglected  to  prevent  any  moral 
sfection  from  aggravating  their  disease. 

Guided  by  the  report  of  the  physician  who  accompanied  them,    . 
and  the  presumed  success  of  the  mercurial  frictions,  they  were    I 
sdmini^tered,  at  lirst,  every  third  day,  in  doses  of  a  drachm^    i 
and,  at  the  same  time,  antiscorbutic  wine  was  given  them,   and 
bitter  drink,  made  of  hops  and  little  centaury ;  which  corres- 
ponded both  to  the  apparent  indication  drawn  from  the  symp- 
toms and  tlie  inconvenience  naturally  to  be  drsaded  from  the  use 
of  the  mercury. 

During  this  treatment,  one  of  the  patients  fell  a  victim  to  the 
disease.  He  had  always  appeared  more  languid,  and  had  less 
appetite  than  the  rest,  and  was  affected  with  a  rheum  for  a  few 
days  after  his  arriral.  The  frictions  had  been  commenced  upon 
him,  as  well  as  the  rest,  on  the  15th  of  Messidor,  but  were  discon- 
tinued on  the  25th,  because  a  very  sensible  tendency  to  fever  was 
observed  during  these  days.  The  fever  continued ;  and  on  the 
6th  of  T/iermidar,  it  assumed  a  serious  aspect ;  it  was  continued 
in  its  form,  with  pain  in  the  limbs,  and  acute  headach,  and  the 
pulse  was  even  hard.  Notwithstanding  the  violence  of  the  fe- 
ver, and  the  dryness  and  burning  of  the  skin,  neither  the  tongue, 
the  lips,  nor  conjunctive  was  coloured  j  and  the  tongue  \ras 
perfectly  clean,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  patients.  The  belly 
was  swollen,  and  painful  to  the  touch ;  and  along  the  inferior 
edge  of  the  ribs  of  the  right  side,  a  resistance  was'  felt,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  the  liver.  At  the  end  of  *8  hours,  the  fe- 
ver abated,  the  pulse  became  weak,  and  there  were  efforts  of  vo- 
miting, which  only  produced  some  slimy  matter,  to  assist  which, 
an  emetic  cordial  potion  was  given,  without  the  desired  success. 
Great  oppression,  a  feeble  and  intermitting  pulse,  and  cold  eitrc- 
mities,  succeeded.  A  blister  applied  to  the  side,  and  repeated  as 
a  stimulant,  raised  the  pulse  only  for  some  hours.  The  inter- 
mission increased,  as  well  as  the  cold  extremities  and  oppression 
of  the  breast,  and  the  patient  at  last  died. 

The  belly  was  a  little  swollen  ;  there  were  no  livid  marks  on 
the  skin,  and  the  colour  was  in  general  the  same  as  in  the  course 
of  the  disease. 

The  abdomen  contained  no  serous  exudation.  The  intestines, 
and  especially  the  colon,  were  very  much  distended ;  and  the 
fat,  both  subcutaneous,  and  in  the  omentum  and  mesentery,  was 
very  yellow.  The  hver  was  small,  and  did  not  project  beyond  the 
ribs  J  it  was  soft  and  pliable  in  every  part ;  it  was  of  a  pale  yel- 
low colour,  both  externally,  and  in  its  substance,  which  was  soft 
and  unaoom  to  tbc  toudi.  The  gall  bUdder  wa«  half  fuU  ef  bile,  i 
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of  a  colour  tike  the  yolk  of  an  egg;  and  when  analyzed,  was  found 
to  contain  much  coagulabie  albumen,  and  possessed  some  other 
peculiar  properties..  The  spleen  was  small,  and  softer  than  ordi- 
nary ;  and  the  liquid  which  flowed  from  it,  as  it  generally  is,  was 
red,  like  the  dregs  of  red  wine. 

Ilie  stomach,  when  opened,  was  found  half  full  of  a  liquidy 
cotoored  Hke  the  dregs  of  wine.  The  duodenum  and  the  jeju* 
itum  were  lined  with  a  mucous  memiirane,  of  a  similar  colour  i 
and  wfiem  that  mucous  was  removed,  the  membrane,  both  in  the 
«tomach  and  intestines,  in  all  their  extent,  appeared  uhite  and 
sound.  The  matter  contained  in  the  rectum  was  thick  and 
figured,  and  of  a  greenish  brown  colour.  All  the  other  abdomi- 
nal viscera  were  sound. 

In  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  the  right  lung  adhered  almost  every 
where  to  the  pleura,  and  especially  on  its  anterior  part,  but 
the  left  lung  was  almost  entirely  free.  In  neither  was  there 
any  remarkable  quantity  of  serosity ;  both  were  light,  decrepitat- 
ed under  the  fingers,  and  there  was  no  congestion.  They  were 
estemally  white,  and  mottled  with  dark  blue  spots ;  end,  on  in- 
cision, a  frothy  yellowish  serosity  issued  from  all  points  of  their 
substance,  but  not  from  any  preternatural  collection.  The  heart 
was  of  a  very  ordinary  size,  and  its  flesh  as  pale  as  that  of 
muscles  which  have  been  washed  and  macerated.  Its  parietes 
Were  soft,  and  the  columns  cornea  small.  Its  structure  was  not  at 
all  affected.  Not  a  drop  of  red  blood  escaped  from  any  of  its  cavi- 
ties I  but  in  the  left  ventricle,  a  coagulum,  as  pale  as  the  flesh 
■of  the  heart  itself,  was  observed,  which  contained  no  perceptible 
portion  of  colouring  matter  j  the  pericardium  contained  no  se- 
rosity. 

The  brain  was  white  ;  the  cineritious  substance  pale,  and 
little  distinguished  from  the  medullary  substance.  Two  or  three 
temples  of  serosity  only  were  found  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
left  Ycntriclej  and  the  choroid  plexus  was  red,  but  very  pale. 

In  the  three  cavities,  all  the  vessels,  both  arteries  and  veins, 
Were  destitute  of  coloured  Wood,  and  contained  only  a  small 
quantity  of  a  serous  liquid.  No  blood  was  found  in  the  aorta 
as  far  as  its  crural  subdivisions,  nor  in  the  aKillaries  as  far  as 
(he  brachial  subdivisions,  nor  in  the  accompanying  veins,  nor 
in  the  system  of  the  hepatic  vessels,  nor  in  any  of  thti  sinuses 
of  the  brain.  Upon  making  a  deep  incision  into  the  flesh  of  the 
thighs,  there  flowed  out  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  and  blade 
blood,  but  from  no  other  part  did  any  flow.  The  flesh  of  tbe 
muscles  whii:h  cover  the  thor.ix  was  exceedingly  red  ;  but  (but 
of  the  extremities  not  so  much  so. 

It  is  wor^y  of  remark,  that  the  same  absence  of  blood  accur- 
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red  in  all  the  dUsections  maile  where  tlie  disease  appeared  ;  that  it 
agrees  with  tlie  general  loss  of  colour  observed  in  all  the  pam 
which  are  n^kturaily  red,  and  especially  the  surface,  where  the 
red  blood  is  obviously  admitted  into  the  capillai-y  system.  It  may 
be  regarded,  therefore,  as  a  state  particularly  dependent  on  the 
jdisease  i  as  enhibiting  itself  by  evident  symptoms  during  its 
whole  continuance  ;  and  arriving  at  its  height  when  the  disease 
is  at  its  termination,  or  its  last  stage. 

Struck  by  this  phenomenon,  and  the  generally  sound  state  of 
the  substance  of  all  the  organs,  we  immediately  di ought  that  the 
use  of  chalybeates  would  perhaps  have  been  a  better  treatment, 
than  that  of  simple  bitters,  antiscorbutics,  and  especially  mercu- 
rials, for  we  knew  that  cinchona  itself  had  been  given  without 
success.  We  therefore  determined,  immediately  to  change  the 
treatment  j  and  witliout  abandoning  the  bitter  and  antiscorbutic 
Ionics,  and  cinchona,  we  proposed  to  give  iron  in  large  doses. 
We  prescribed  an  opiate  with  a  drachm  of  bark,  as  a  tonic,  with 
a  drachm  of  muriate  of  ammonia  as  a  stimulant,  and  a  drachm  of 
levigated  filings  of  iron  ;  this  quantity  was  to  be  used  by  each 
patient  in  the  course  of  a  day.  But  having  observed  that  the 
patients  felt  from  time  to  time  racking  pains  in  the  bowels,  we 
suppressed  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  the  pains  ceased. 

We  were  afraid  lest  the  sad  face  of  the  first  patient  should 
have  had  an  inUuence  on  the  minds  of  his  companions ;  but  in  this 
respect,  we  had  no  diiEcuhy  to  encounter.  The  hope  that  the 
opening  of  his  body  would  put  us  upon  a  more  successful  mode 
of  treatment,  without  taking  away  their  regret  for  his  loss,  pre- 
vailed over  it  decidedly  ;  and,  witliout  doubt,  this  impression  had 
very  good  effects. 

in  fact,  the  treatment  having  been  established  on  the  basis  just 
•now  pointed  out,  at  the  end  of  eight  days  symptoms  of  a  very 
happy  change  became  evident.  It  was  first  indicated  by  the  ob- 
vious swelling  of  the  veins,  then  by  tlie  coloured  traces  of  the 
vessels,  which  became  visible  through  tlie  skin  on  the  fore  part 
of  the  wrist ;  in  fine,  by  tlie  patients  being  able  to  mount  tlie 
Staircase  without  being  obliged  to  stop.  They  shewed  us  every 
(lay  new  vessels,  which  they  pretended  were  not  seen  the  preced- 
ing evening  i  and  in  fact  the  conjunctive,  the  inside  of  the  eye- 
lids and  of  die  lips,  the  gums  and  the  tongue,  were  plainly  re- 
gaining their  colour.  The  appetite  became  better ;  and  digestion, 
though  variable,  successively  became  aiore  regular.  A  bowel- 
complaint,  relieved  by  diascordium,  was  not  of  long  continuance. 
At  present,  these  men  take  very  long  walks  in  Paris,  witltout 
experiencing  any  fatigue,  only  the  palpitations  of  the  heart  have 
been  very  icconvenieutj  and  have  not  yet  disappeared. 

There 
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There  is  however  one,  whose  re-establishment  has  not  follow- 
ed the  same  course  ;  and  who,  tormented  by  frequent  he^dachs^^ 
seemed  to  be  threatened  with  a  Iqss  favourable  issue.  We  have 
understood,  and  are  convinced,  that,  besides  the  common  caused 
of  the  disease,  there  were  others  acting,  capable  of  inducing- 
Very  serious  Consequences.  These,  we  think,  we  have  succeeded 
ih  removing ;  and,  since  that  time,  his  appetite  and  activity  have 
returned,  so  that,  although  less  advanced  than  his  companions,  he  is 
now  in  the  sahie  way  which  has  ]^d  them  to  that  point  of  ameliora- 
tion in  which  they  now  are.  The  other  patients  have  at  present 
a  colour  but  little  different  from  that  which  is  natural.  The  pal-* 
ihar  surface  of  the  forearm,  the  skin  of  which  is  more  transparent 
than  that  of  the  other  visible  external  parts  of  the  Ijiody,  is  now 
of  the  healthy  colour*  It  is  three  months  since  tl^ey  arrived  at 
the  School  of  Medicine. 

.  According  to  these  phenomena,  and  the  physical  state,  to 
which  we  do  not  doubt  but  they  correspond,  we  think  it  proper 
to  give  to  this  disease  the  name  df  Anamia^  (deficiency  of  blood) 
ihiagined  byLieUtaud,  and  to  d\s,t\n^yx\^'artjsmta  cJilarosis  anfd  anemia 
cQnsecutivay  which  are  consequences  of  different  diseases,  from 
die  anemia f .  which  depend  upon  the  different  causes  mentioned 
by  Lieutaud,  and  many  others,  upon  which  several  of  our  brethren 
have  communicated  to  us  their  ideas,  and  of  which  they  have 
promised  us  the  details.  But  it  is  not  proper  here  to  enter  on  a 
deep  discussion  on  that  subject.  We  hope  to  be  enabled  to  fol- 
low out  our  observations  on  many  other  workmen  equally  affect- 
ed by  the  same  causes,  and  in  the  same  place  5  and  then,  perhaps, 
we  shall  be  able  to  announce  with  niore  certainty  what  we  here 
bffer  only  as  probabilities. 


Additional  Observations  on  the  FoUr  Patients  mentioned  in  the  precede 

ing  Kssay,     By  Professor  Haile* 

The  subsequent  observations,  which  have  been  made  upon  the 
patients  attacked  by  a  disease  co^ntracted  in  the  coal-mines  6f 
Frenes,  Aji^ain,  and  Vieux-Conde,  deserve  to  be  annexed  to  the 
preceding  e^say,  as  they  give  rise  to  some  useful  reflections. 

1.  One  of  thetri,  named  Jean  Louis  Caldrd^  aged  twenty-one 
years,  of  a  strong  constitution,  had  wrought  in  the  mine  for  eight 
years,  was  attacked  only  nine  months  ago  \  and  continued  to 
work  several  months  afterwards! 

In  him  it  did  not  commence  by  dolics,  but  dnly  by  anxieties, 
dyspnoea,  palpitations,  the  passage^of  black  and  brown  feces,  loss 
of  colour,  oedema,  headachy  and  great  debility. 
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He  had  got  several  times  the  tartrite  of  antimony,  then  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  in  the  dose  of  six  drachms  a-day,  and  sudori- 
iics  \  and  after  having  tried  opium,  camphor,  and  ether,  recourse 
was  had  to  wine  prepared  with  red  bark,  for  six  weeks. 

At  his  arrival,  he  was  less  sick  than  the  otl^rs.  His  pulse  not 
being  so  much  accelerated,  was,  for  the  most  part,  70  in  a 
minute.  His  body  was  less  meagre,  his  face  and  extremities  less 
cedematous,  and  his  skin  was  not  dry. 

He  was  dismissed  on  the  11th  of  Vendemiairey  having  recover- 
ed his  strength,  and  having  his  face  less  pale  tlian  at  his  arrival,. 
f)ut  still  feeling  some  palpitations.  After  an  interruption  of  the 
cure  for  five  days,  he  again  began  to  lose  colour ;  but  on  resum- 
ing his  remedies  it  returned ;  and  ten  days  after,  he  was  dis- 
missed with  his  comrades. 

i\  Joseph  Jollify  the  second,  aged  twenty,  of  a  weak  constitu- 
tion, had  wrought  in  the  mine  for  ten  years,  and  became  sick 
only  about  nine  months  ago.  His  disease  began  by  loss  of 
strength  ;  and  he  had  suffered  little  from  colics  and  purging,  but 
the  loss  of  colour  superv^ened,  attended  by  frequent  syncope,  gene-, 
rill  oedema,  headachs,  &c. 

He  had  been  formerly  treated  with  purgatives,  administered 
fifteen  days  in  succession  \  after  which,  recourse  was  had  to  the 
analeptic  regimen,  wine  of  cinchona,  tonic  and  cordial  potions, 
and  now  and  then  to  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  to  obviate  consti- 
pation. 

At  his  arrival,  he  was  better  than  he  had  hern  previous  to 
spring ;  his  skin  was  sometimes  moist,  and  sometimes  dry ;.  the 
pulse,  in  general,  was  about  eighty-six  \  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
ti-catment,  it  was  observed  that  he  had  contracted  a  habit,  exceed- 
iiigly  f.ital  in  his  situation,  and  which  gave  rise  to  his  violent 
headachs,  which  had  been  falsely  ascribed  to  his  disease. 

This  patient  was  for  a  long  time  in  a  more  languishing  state 
than  the  others,  but  appeared  better  at  his  departure ;  neverthe- 
less, he  still  experienced  pains  in  his  limbs ;  was  pale ;  and  was 
very  far  from  being  completely  cured. 

3.  P.  J.  Galliardf  betwixt  nineteen  and  twenty  years  of  age, 
had  wrought  in  the  mine  for  eight  years,  but  had  been  unable 
to  work  for  the  last  eleven  months. 

His  disease  began  by  very  violent  colics,  which  continued 
nearly  a  month.  Anxiety,  loss  of  colour,  general  oedema,  vio- 
lent headachs,  tinkling  of  the  ears,  vomiting,  and  palpitations, 
had  rendered  his  condition  truly  distressing. 

Oilv  and  sedative  potions,  anodyne  injections,  and  mild 
purgatives,  had  been  administ^cd,  after  that,  tonic  and  stimulat- 
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ing  potions,  which  had  restored  his  strength  a  little,  and  also  the 
Oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  in  the  form  of  lemonade. 

At  his  arrival,  we  were  informed  that  he  was  greatly  bettered 
by  the  fine 'weather  5  but  his  pulse  was  104,  without  any  sensible 
increase  of  heat.  Besides  that  quickness  of  pulse,  he  had  often 
other  symptoms  of  fever,  which  at  first  had  remissions  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  then  became  continued,  with  burning  heat, 
and  violent  headachs ;  and  he.  fell  at  last  into  that  state  which 
occasioned  his  death,  and  of  which  we  have  spoken  at  sufficient 
length  ill  the  preceding  part  of  the  paper. 

4?.  Theophilus  Hubart  was  aged  sixteen  years,  and  still  had  the 
appearance  of  a  boy.  He  had  wrought  in  the  mine  for  six  years, 
and  had  been  ill  for  twelve  or  thirteen  months. 

His  disease  began  by  colics,  universal  lassitude,  purging,  pal- 
pitations, general  oedema,  which  has  continued  for  many  months^ 
debility,  to  such  a  degree  as  rendered  him  unable  to  walk,  loss  of 
colour,  and  headachs,  &Ci 

He  had  used  emetics  repeatedly,  sudorifics,  and  sedative  po- 
tions; he  had  continued  for  a  long  time  the  use  of  aperfents, 
conjoined  with  tonics,  had  now  aod  then  recourse  to  laxatives, 
and  for  a  month,  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  diluted  with  water. 
At  his  arrival,  we  are  told  that  he  was  much  better,  but  his 
pulse  was  94*  His  belly  was  very  large^  his  face  very  much 
swollen,  and  his  debility  great* 

After  having  perfectly  recovered  hi$  stren[«th,  he  was  dismiss- 
fed,  as  well  as  Jean  Louis  Calardj  with  whom  he  took  very  long 
walks  in  P^is.  His  face,  however,  had  still  a  soft  fulness, 
which  might  be  taken  for  a  swelling,  and  his  colour  had  expe- 
rienced the  same  changes  as  that  of  Calard. 

From  these  details  it  appears,  that  Gailiardf  the  worst  of  tliose 
four,  had  died,  with  symptoms  extremely  similar  to  those  which 
were  reported  as  characteristic  of  the  last  stage  of  this  singular 
disease ;  that  some  serious  circumstances,  unconnected  with  the 
disease,  had  retarded,  and  rendered  more  uncertain  the  cure  of  an*- 
other  fjolijfj ;  that  of  the  two,  Calard  and  Habarty  who  had  ob- 
tained the  most  complete  cure,  one  had  been  ill  only  eight  or  nine, 
arid  the  other  twelve  of  thirteen  months  :  That  Calard,  who  had 
been  least  ill,  had  however  continued  his  work  for  several  month's 
before  being  obliged  to  abandon  the  mine,  consequently,  that  the 
disease  of  all  had  been  contracted  in  it,  which,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  physicians  of  the  place,  was  an  untoward  cir- 
cumstance :  That  iii  Calard,  the  disease  had  not  commenced  by 
colics,  and  was  attended  with  symptoms  less  violent  than  in  his 
comrades  •,  but  that  the  other  (HkbartJ,  tlie  youngest  of  all,  had 
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a  Tery  violent  and  long  attack  with  colics.  It  is  obvious,  that 
all  have  been  treated  in  the  hospital  of  the  school  of  medicine 
only  in  the  calm  stage  of  the  disease,  in  which  the  cachexy  and 
loss  of  colour  insensibly  increased  until  they  reached  their  acme  ; 
and  that  it  was  in  this  only,  that  the  patients  could  be  transport- 
ed from  so  great  a  distance.  In  fine,  deplorable  as  the  state  was 
in  which  we  received  them,  it  is  obvious,  from  the  report  of  the 
physicians  who  Jiad  seen  them  at  Frenes,  that  it  had  been  still 
worse. 

However,  it  also  appears,  that  that  extreme  debility,  which  had 
arrested  tlie  patients  almost  at  every  step,  and  which  is  tlie  most 
serious,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  fundamental  symptom  of  the 
disease,  has  been  entirely  removed  in  Calard  and  Haharl,  and  its 
removal  may  be  dated  from  the  time  that  chalybeatea  were  added  to 
tlie  ionics ;  that  these  two  patients,  among  the  three  who  have 
survived,  are  the  only  ones  who  were  free  from  symptoms'foreign 
to  the  principal  disease  ;  and  that  the  tonics,  to  which  the  chaly- 
beates  were  united,  had  been  previously  used  without  success. 

It  may  be  presumed  therefore,  with  great  probability,  that  the 
chaiybeaies  Contributed  principally  to  re-establish  the  patients, 
and  consequently,  that  great  advantage  may  be  derived  from 
these  remedies,  in  diseases  of  the  nature  of  chJoroais- 

But  if  must  be  observed,  that  the  loss  of  colour  has  been  but 
imperfectly  cured  by  this  remedy  ;  tliat  the  disposition  to  palpita- 
tions was  not  entirdy  removed  ;  and,  that  regarding  these  symp- 
toms only  as  consequences,  and  subordinate  to  the  principal  symp- 
tom, their  continuance  proves  that  the  cure  is  by  no  means  com- 
plete, and  ought  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  same  means  which  ap- 
pear to  have  commenced  it. 

However  thnt  may  be,  it  is  to  be  wished,  that  these  reflections 
were  confirmed  by  the  observation  of  other  physicians,  who  may 
have  the  charge  of  patients  of  ihis  kind,  and  that  an  opportunity 
may  be  afforded  us  of  completing  then),  upon  some  of  the  pitmen 
who  are  still  affected  with  the  disease. 


X. 

Biagriiphii:al  Slrtch  af  Vicq  D'Azyr. 

TJ'Et.lX  ViCQ  D'AziR,  a  disiinguished  French  anatomist  and 
■*■  medical  philosopher,  was  born  at  ValognCii  in  17*8.  His 
father  was  a  physician  at  tliat  pl:tce.    Little  is  known  of  his  early 
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years>  except  that  he  began  his  studies  at  his  native  town^  and 
afterwards  attended  the  philosophical  classes  at  C^en.  Before  he 
made  choice  of  a  profession,  he  devoted  himself  to  literature  \  be 
exercised  his  genius  in  several  walks,  and  cultivated  a  taste  for 
poetry,  of  which  he  always  continued  to  be  very  fond.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  life,  he  was  desirous  of  giving  himself  wholly 
aip  to  the  pursuits  of  literature  ;  and  with  this  view,  he  was  ou 
the  point  of  entering  into  the  holy  order  of  an  eccle^iasticy  but 
he  relinquished  this  intention,  and  complied  with  the  wishes  of 
his  parents  in  following  the  ^tudy  of  medicine.  He  went  tQ 
Paris  in  1765,  and  availed  himself  of  all  the  advantages  which 
chat  capital  offers  to  a  young  mind,  eager  in  search  of  knowledge* 
Medicine  presented  itself  to  Vicq  D'Azyr,  as  a  science  com-> 
prehending  the  most  useful  parts  of  natural  knowledge.  He  wa3 
struck  with  its  numerous  relations  to  other  branches,  he  felt  th^ 
importance  of  other  sciences  for  its  illustration  and  improvement, 
and  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  them  ail,  with  a  zeal  an4 
spirit  which  alone  are  sufficient  to  insure  success*  To  form  W 
idea  of  the  variety  and  scope  of  his  labours,  it  is  only  necessary 
ta  take  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  physical  science  at  the  pe-> 
riod  when  he  first  appeared  among  the  distinguished  men.  whp 
were  engaged  about  that  time  in  experimental  researches.  Their 
labours  and  their  names  are  too  well  known,  to  need  any  enu- 
meration in  thi«  place,  in  1772,  Vicq  D'Azyr  took  his  der 
gree  of  doctor  in  physic,  and  he  wrote  a  thesis  upon  an  interest- 
ing point  of  anatomy,  viz.  the  consideration  of  the  means  in  the 
structure  of  the  head,  by  which  the  force  of  diflFerent  kinds  of 
shocks  and  concussion^  is  lessened  and  broken :  f<  jin  inter 
osja  capitis  varij  nw;s  absumantur  c^mmunicatione^  vihratione^ 
oppositione  /*'*  He  continued  to  study  medicine,  and  all  the  de- 
partments of  natural  philosophy,  with  great  attention,  but  e^ecizd- 
)y  physiology,  to  which  he  was  very  much  attached.  In  1773,  he 
began  a  course  of  lectures  on  human  and  comparative  anatomy, 
at  UEcole  de  Medecinfy  during  the  recess^  and  bis  reputation  as  a 
teacher  was  as  brilliant  as  his  merits  were  deserving.  The  coui- 
course  of  students,  who  crowded  to  hear  him,  was  very  great  5 
and  the  rising  fame  of  the  young  professor  excited  the  jealousy 
of  the  old,  which  occasioned  his  being  prohibited,  under  some 
frivolous  pretext,  from  continuing  his  lectures  after  the  classes 
began.  But  a  mind  like  Vicq  D'Azyr'^s  was  not  to  be  damped 
by  such  paltry  animosity;  he  was  encouraged  and  protected  by 
Antoine  Petit,  his  master  and  his  friend,  and  was  chosen  by  him 
to  occupy  his  own  anatomical  chair  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  ; 
Ijut  this  appointment  not  being  confirmed  by  the  Academy,  nor 
Vy  the  Court|  th^  profes^jorship  was  given  to  Portal.    Vicq  D - 
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Azyr  being  thus  obliged  to  leave  a  theatre,  on  which  he  had  just 
made  his  appearance  with  such  eclat,  opened  a  private  course  of 
anatomy,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  to  teach  this  branch  at 
L'Ecole  de  Medecine.  By  collecting  together  the  various  parts 
of  his  acquired  knowledge,  he  made  that  comprehensive  course 
of  anatomy  and  physiology,  of  which  he  has  unfortunately  left 
only  the  outlines.  He  endeavoured  to  apply  the  analytical  me- 
thod pointed  out  by  Bacon,  and  followejd  by  Condillac  in  his 

Traite  des  Sensations^  to  organized  bodies  in  general ;  and  to  con- 
sider man  in  connexion  with  the  other  links  in  the  great  chain 
of  animated  beings.  An  alarming  attack  of  spitting  of  blood, 
compelled  him  to  suspend  the  lectures  that  he  was  delivering, 
•with  these  new  and  philosophical  views.  ^  When  his  health  was 
somewhat  recovered,  he  went  to  hi«  native  place,  in  hopes  of  a 
more  speedy  re-establishment.  This  interruption  of  his  acade^ 
mical  occupations  was  not,  however,  lojBt ;  for  this  retirement,  not 
far  from  the  'sea,  aflbrded  him  an  opportunity  of  making  some 
original  and  curious  inquiries  upon  fish.  The  result  of  his  re- 
j^earches  was  communicated  in  a  memoir  ^  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  the  author  was  admitted  a  member  of  that  learn>((l 
body.  About  this  time,  he  entered  on  a  nev  and  important 
career.  A  violent  contagious  disorder  was  raging  among  cattle 
in  the  south  of  France,  when  the  minister  Turgot^  applied  to  the 
academy  for  a  physician,  and  a  natural  philosopher,  who  could  in- 
vestigate and  put  a  step  to  this  disastrous  malady.  Vicq  D'Azyr 
was  alone  charged  with  this  twofold  mission,  and  he  fulfilled 
the  important  objects  of  it  with  great  satisfaction.  On  his  re- 
turn, he  was  nominated  perpetual  Secretary  to  the  Medical  So- 
ciety, which  he  established  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the 
nature  and  origin  of  epizootic  diseases,  though  tlie  members  did 
not  CQi)fine  themselves  merely  to  comparative  pathology,  but  em- 
braced all  medical  and  physiological  subjects  ;  and  this  opened  a 
communication  between  the  m(?dical  practitioners  in  different 
parts  of  France,  which  did  not  before  exist,  however  useful  such 
societies  always  are,  for  o})jects  of  local  as  well  as  general  im- 
portance. The  first  volume  of  their  transactions  was  published 
in  1776,  and  Vicq  D'Azyr  constantly  contributed  to  them. 

Endo\ved  by  nature  with  a  vigprous  understanding  and  a  quick 

perception,  he  directed  his  attention  to  all  departments  of  the 

'  medical  art,  and  contributed  something  towards  the  improvement 

of  each.     As  an  anatomist,  his  name  s^nds  high  amongst  those 

-   -    who  have  particularly  studied  -  this  branch,  because  he  filled  up 
some  blank  spaces  in  the  chart  of  that  science.     His  first  re-:^ 
searches  were  turned  to  the  structure  of  fishes,  and  he  made 
some  important  observations  respecting  their  peculiar  organiza- 
tion. 
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tion.  He  next  gave  a  descriptive  and  physiological  account  of 
the  bones  and  muscles  of  birds  ;  and  in  a  learned  dissertation,  he 
traced  the  parallel  pointed  out  by  Aristotle,  between  the  upper 
and  lower  extremities  in  the  human  body,  which  led  him  into  a 
variety  of  ingenious  reasonings,  with  regard  to  man  being  iridebt- 
ed  to  his  hand  for  the  superiority  he  possesses  over  all  other  ani- 
mals. The  structure  of  the  organ  of  hearing  in  birds,  and  of  the 
organs  of  voice  in  different  classes  of  animals,  furnished  subjects 
for  two  memoirs,  in  which  he  details  some  anatomieal  discoveries, 
and  points  out  some  interesting  views  in  physiology.  He  pub*- 
lished  several  papers  on  some  practical  points  in  surgery,  in  the 
Memoires  de  la  Soc.  Roy.  de  Med.  1776  :  and  shewed  himself 
quite  a  master,  well  informed  as  to  the  philosophy  and  literary 
history  of  medicine,  in  his  elcges  on  eminent  men,  and  in  the  mis- 
cellaneous articles  which  he  wrote  for  the  Encyclopedie.  The 
principal  of  these,  are  the  articles  Ahus^  Adust'ion^  Accupuncture^ 
and  Aiguillon.  Morbid  anatomy  attracted  a  .considerable  share  of 
his  attention,  and  tlie  different  subjects  of  tjiis  sort  that  he  in- 
vestigated, may  be  found  undpr  different  heads  in  the  Diction,  de 
Med.  Encyclop.  Tom.  II.  ' 

The  great  object,  however,  which  engaged  the  principal  atten- 
tion of  Vicq  D'Azyr,  was  a  series  of  anatomical  inquiries  on  the 
brain.  He  published  a  splendid  work  in  folio  upon  this  subject; 
accompanied  by  plates,  remarkable  for  their  elegance  and  accu- 
racy. Prefixed  to  this  work,  a  preliminary  discourse  is  introduc- 
ed, which  contains  many  interesting  remarks,  not  only  concern- 
ing the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  but  upon  topics  of  more  general 
and  enlarged  importance.  Jle  meditated  a  complete  treatise  on 
anatomy  and  physiology,  upon  a  large  and  comprehensive  plan  -^ 
but  he  did  not  live  to  complete  his  design^  Two  discourses  are 
printed,  which  abound  with  facts  and  scientific  illustrations,  in- 
terspersed with  philosophiccl  views,  and  characterised  by  bold 
and  striking  thoughts,  and  legitimate  induction.  He  left  the  syl- 
labus or  outlines  of  these  lectures,  which  does  him  credit  for  the 
'extent  of  his  notions  and  information;  and  enough  of  his  favour- 
ite project  has  been  fulfilled,  only  to  increase  our  regret  that  he 
did  not  finish  the  undertaking.  Not  satisfied,  mei'ely  wim-  en- 
tiching  his  favourite  science  by  his  discoveries  and  his  indefa- 
tigable labours,  he  was  desirous  of  its  having  a  new  nomencla- 
ture of  its  own,  similar  to  that  of  modern  chemistry  \  and  he  sug- 
gested a  reformation  in  the  language  of  anatomy,  such  as  occur- 
red to  him  after  examining  the  works  of  Bacon,  Locke,  CondilLic, 
and  Linnxus.  The  project  which  was  started  by  Vicq  D'Azyr, 
has  been  since  attempted  to  be  carried  into  execution  by  Dume- 
?:il^  Chaussier,   and   Dumas  in  France,  and  the  same '  subjeet 
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lias  given  rise  to  a  very  ingenious  work  in  this  country  by  Dr 
Parclay. 

In  1778,  Vicq  D'Azyr  was  elected  to  the  place  in  the  acade- 
my made  vacant  by  the  death  o^  Buffon.  His  compositions  and 
harangues  delivered  before  that  assembly,  are  of  unequal  merit  \ 
but  softie  of  them  abound  with  brilliant  passages,  and  all  betray 
the  writer's  industry  and  taste.  He  married  early  in  life  9 
niece  of  the  celebrated  Daubenton ;  but  his  wife  died  within  18 
months,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness.  This  event  shed  a  sort 
of  melancholy  over  the  rest  of  his  days  j  he  did  not  marry  againt, 
but  apj)lied  himself  with  greater  assiduity  t^o  his  studies,  in  which 
he  was  favoured  by  an  ample  fortune,  that  supplied  him  with  the 
best  books,  and  the  most  valuable  apparatus.  His  passion  for 
books  was  very  strong,  yet  it  was  founded  more  on  a  love  of  what 
is  really  useful  and  instructive,  than  for  what  is  deemed  curious  and 
rare.  His  library  was  extensive ;  and  he  proposed  arranging  hi« 
books  in  a  genealogical  manner,  so  as  to  place  original  authors 
at  the  tcp  of  any  series,  and  the  host  of  copyists,  commentators, 
imitators,  and  translators,  in  a  descending  scale  below  them,  in 
order  to  shew  tlie  small  number  of  grand  and  original  ideas  an^ 
first  principles,  pacing  on  towstrds  immortality,  and  to  mark  the 
quantity  of  inferior  works  arising  from  these.  He  kept  an  exact 
register  of  his  employments  ;  and  he  noted  down  upon  separate 
sheets  of  paper,  not  only  the  result  of  experiments,  but  his  loosfj 
thoughts,  plans,  and  projects,  and  these  he  arranged  with  such 
precision,  that  he  could  turn  to  them  at  any  time,  and  form  new 
associations,  and  riew  combinations  of  ideas,  as  often  as  he  re- 
vised this  collection.  This  ingenious  device,  for  reviewing  one's 
self  as  it  were,  he  strongly  recommended  to  others  ;  and  he  used 
to  declare,  that  he  never  left  off  this  examination,  without  feeling 
his  understanding  more  convinced,  more  vigorous,  and  more  con- 
fident in  the  expectation  of  success  in  his  pursuits.  The  variety 
and  extent  of  his  information,  made  him  a  sort  of  arbiter  amon^ 
his  colleagues.  One  day  he  was  called  upon  to  elucidate  a  point, 
which  furnished  great  amusement  at  the  expeuce  of  a  certain 
doctor,  who  read  a  paper  at  the  Medical  Society.  This  man,  who 
Tiaji  'sorrowed  the  display  of  his  erudition  from  Holler^  and  quot- 
ed as  authorities,  supposed  to  have  been  consulted  by  him,  the. 
names  of  authors,  of  which  he  did  not  know  the  meaning,  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  his  memoir  the  name  of  Dr  Parisinij  and 
applied  the  epithets  learned,  illustrious,  and  celebrated  to  this 
personage.  Compliments  thus  bestowed,  upon  a  person  whom 
nobody  knew^  excited  particular  attention  among  the  members  of 
|he  society.  Vicq  D'Azyr  was  applied  to,  but  he  confessed 
that  he  was  wholly  unaccuainted  witli  such  an  author  as  Parir 
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smt ;  till  at  lasi  it  was  discovered,  that  an  unfortunate  blunder 
had  been  made  by  their  learned  brother,  for  he  had  mistaken  the 
reference  made  by  Haller,  who  always  called  the  members  of  the 
Academy  at  Paris  by  the  title  of  Parisinil 

The  disastrous  events  of  the  Revolution  afFected  Vicq  D'Azyr's 
health,  already  weakened  by  incessant  application  to  business  and 
study ;  he  suftered  great  anxiety  and  uneasiness  for  the  loss  of  many 
valued  friends,  who  fell  victims  to  the  merciless  fury  of  the  first 
periods  of  the  political  troubles.  After  being  exposed  to  excessive 
heat  and  fatigue  on  some  public  occasion,  he  was  attacked  with  an 
inflammation  of  his  lungs,  and  died  on  the  20th  day  of  June  1794. 
The  private  life  of  this  eminent  man  was  as  amiable  and  exenv- 
plary  as  his  public  character  \  his  manners  were  mild  and  un- 
affected  ;  his  habits  simple,  and  his  conduct  marked  with  proofs 
of  the  liveliest  sensibility  ;  he  was  not  less  esteemed  for  his  scien- 
tific acquirements,  than  for  skill  in  his  profession.  A  complete 
(Tollection  of  his  works  was  lately  published  at  Paris,  in  six  volumes 
8vo.  with  a  folio  volume  of  plates  \  and  an  account  of  his  life  and 
writings  is  prefixed,  by  Jacq.  L.  Moreau,  from  which  the  mat«H 
terials  of  this  biographical  sketch  have  been  selected. 
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THE  INQUIRER.    No.  IX. 

On  the  Curt  of  Scrophula  ly  tJie  Royal  Touch* 

TjopuLAR  remedies  and  new  discoveries  are  seldom  received  with 
^  impartiality,  especially  if  they  interest  much  the  health  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  common  people,  or  if  they  be  connected  with 
hopes  of  immediate  advantage.  The  most  opposite  passions  are 
called  forth,  and  come  into  play  all  at  once,  whenever  the  subject 
is  brought  forward  for  discussion.  Credulity,  love  of  the  mar- 
vellous, prejudice,  inspired  by  ah  ardent  desire  for  tlie  truth  of 
ixrhatever  tends  to  relieve  the  infirmities  of  human  nature,  lead 
many  to  believe  and  adopt  them  without  any  examination  j  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  through  indolence,  self-love,  and  vain  sceptir 
cism,  ethers  reject  and  criticize  them  with  anger,  even  when 
facts  speak  highly  in  their  favour.  We  have  seen  successively 
antimony,  bark,  inoculation,  metallic  tractors,  and  the  cow-pox, 
furnish  striking  examples  of  this  ridiculous  contrast.  Anotlier 
still  more  remarkable  instance  of  the  folly  and  frailty  of  mankind 
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n  afforded  by  the  miraculous  cures  said  to  have  been  accomplish- 
ed by  our  kings  and  potentates  laying  their  hands  upon  persons 
afflicted  with  scrophulous  diseases.  I  propose  giving  an  account 
of  this  singular  privilege,  formerly  exercised  in  this  country,  and  I 
•shall  detail  some  of  the  principal  circumstances  connected  with 
the  history  of  this  royal  remedy. 

The  evidence  in  support  of  this  mode  of  curing  scrophula  is 
very  complete  \  the  efficacy  of  it  is  confirmed  by  public  and  pri- 
vate records,  by  the  testimony  of  writers  who  were  eye-witnesses 
to  what  passed  in  public,  and  of  persons  who  assisted  in  the  cere- 
mony. The  fallacy  of  such  a  remedy  we  feel,  indeed,  experi- 
•jnentaily ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  ignorance  or 
•knavery  of  those  men  who  boasted  so  much  of  the  wonderful  ef- 
fects of  the  royal  touch,  without  any  inquiry  into  the  grounds  of 
•their  triumph.  It  is  curious,  also,  to  observe,  how  much  the 
opinions  of  a  nation  are  liable  to  alter  in  the  course  of  a  century, 
or  even  half  that  period  j  for  I  have  no  doubt,  that  the  belief  in 
the  royal  touch  was  as  universal,  an  hundred  years  ago,  as  the 
contrary  is  now  ;  and  to  call  it  a  system  of  fraud  and  deception, 
would  then  have  appeared  as  singular,  and  have  been  thought  as 
absurd,  as  it  would  be  at  this  time  to  write  or  to  talk  in  its  de- 
fence. But  even  in  these  days,  a  part  qf  this  system,  though  an- 
tiquated, is  not  wholly  exploded,  for  there  is  a  farmer  in  Devon* 
shire  who  is  a  ninth  son  of  a  ninth  son,  supposed,  in  consequence*" 
of  his  birth-right,  to  be  endowed  with  extraordinary  powers  in 
the  healing  art  j  he  strikes  for  the  evily  as  it  is  called,  one  day  in 
every  week  ;  and  I  am  informed,  by  an  intelligent  surgeon,  that 
some  of  the  cures  of  scrophulous  cases  are  really  astonishing. 
His  fame  is  high  in  that  district ;  and  he  takes  care  to  preserve 
his  credit,  by  not  undertaking  the  cure  of  all  cases  ;  besideSj  he 
has  a  charm  for  the  toothach,  which  may  be  purchased  by  six-< 
pence,  which,  if  always  worn  in  the  pocket,  keeps  off  pain,  al- 
though it  will  not  prevent  the  deray  of  the  teeth. 

Edward  IIL  the  Confessor,  is  tlie  first  who  touched  for  the 
king's  evil,  and  he  is  said  to  have  received  this  special  privilege 
from  Heaven,  and  the  power  is  attributed  to  all  his  lineal  succes- 
sors. But  Malmsbitry  says,  they  are  to  be  blamed  that  attribute 
it  to  his  royalty,  and  not  to  his  sanctity.  Consequently,  there  ia^ 
no  I'eason-his  successors,  who  certainly  were  no  saints^  should  be 
so' highly  favoured.  Rapin  remarks,  "the  late  King  William 
*<  III.  of  glorious  memory,  was  so  persuaded  he  should  do  no  in- 
**  jury  to  persons  afflicted  with  this  distemper,  by  not  touching 
<*  them,  that  he  refrained  from  it  all  his  reign."  The  kings  of 
France  have  claimed  the  same  privilege ;  but  our  writers  have 
made  it- out,. that  they  derived  this  by  sprig  of  right,  by  virtue  of 
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their  alliance  with  the  royar  family  of  England.  The  astonishing 
blessings  of  this  royal  favour  were  conferred  not  only  upon  Eng- 
lish, Scotch,  Irish,  and  Dutch,  but  on  French  and  Germans,  and 
on  persons  of  all  countries  whatsoever,  who  came  far  and  near 
to  receive  the  benefits  of  it.  The  practice  continued  in  vogue  near- 
ly seven  hundred  years,  for  it  is  recorded  of  Dr  Johnson,  that  he  was 
touched,  though  without  effect,  by  Queen  Anne.  And  what  is  cu^ 
rious,  Johnson*s  mother,  who  yielded  to  the  superstitious  notion  a^ 
-to  the  virtue  of  the  royal  touch,  brought  him  to  London  for  thait 
purpose,  by  the  advice  of  the  celebrated  Sir  John  Floyer,  then  a 
distinguished  physician  at  Litchfield.  This  seems  to  show,  that 
the  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  ceremony  was  common  at  th^t 
time  amongst  men  of  sense  and  reflection,  which  is  corroborated, 
by  no  notice  being  taken  of  it,  as  a  superstitious  observance,  in  Sir 
Thomas  Browne's  learned  and  ingenious  book  on  *  Vulgar  Tir- 
■rorSi*  publisKed  about  the  middle,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  17th 
century.  I  cannot  find  any  allusion  to  the  custom  nor  to  thc- 
complaint,  in  that  learned  author's  inquiries,  although  one  might 
expect  something  on  the  subject  in  such  a  work  as  the  ^  Pseuda^ 
doxia  Epidemica.*  In  the  year  1684«,  are  recorded,  in  the  parish 
register  of  Camberwell,  Surry,  the  names  of  several  persons  who 
were  touched  for  the  king's  evil ;  a  circumstance  which,  Mr  Ly- 
5ons  says,  he  has  not  observed  in  any  other  register  *.  But  this 
is  easily  explained,  when  we  know  that  a  public  register  was 
kept  at  Whitehall  of  all  the  cases  ;  and  to  this  document  I  shall 
soon  have  occasion  to  refer.  The  practice  seems  to  have  been 
at  its  highest  pitch  of  fashion  and  celebrity  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  After  the  restoration,  the  multitudes  of  people  who 
flocked  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  royal  touch,  were  immense. 
King  Charles  tlie  Second  is  said  to  have  lajd  his  hands  upon 
more  than  six  thousand  persons  in  one  year.  Many  of  them  were 
really  diseased  \  more,  probably,  came  from  motives  of  curiosity  ; 
and  not  a  few  for  the  sake  oi  the  gold  which  was  given  to  hang 
about  the  neck  to  complete  the  cure.  It  was  not  uncommon  for 
them  to  cheat,  and  apply  for  a  second  ticket,  when  they  were 
more  desirous  of  obtaining  the  piece  of  gold  than  a  cure ;  and 
complaints  are  made  of  their  selling  the  touching-pieces,  after  re- 
ceiving them  from  the  king's  hands,  as  tliesc  were  often  seen  in 
the  'goldsmith's  shops.  To  prevent  impositions,  therefore,  and 
•to  give  his  Majesty,  who  had  more  patient^  than  any  physician  in 
Jiis  dominions,  a  little  rt^spite,  some  restrictions  were  made,  with 
ycgard  to  the  times  of  hculing,  and  tiic  number  of  patients.     All 
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most  complete  and  circumstantial  accotint  is  furnished  by  a  pub-* 
lication,  entitled,  **  Ademchoiradelogia ;  ar^  an  Anatomick^Chirur'* 
gical  Treatise  of  Glandules  and  StrumaeSy  or  Kin^s-evil'SivellingSy 
'togetJier  with  tJie  Royal  Gift  of  Healings  or  Cure  thereof  hy  Contact 
or  Imposition  of  Hands ^  performed  for  above  640  i/ears  by  our  Kings 
of  England ;  continued  with  their  admirable  effects  and  miraculous 
events  ;  and  concluded  with  many  wonderful  examples  of  Cures  by  their 
sacred  Touch,  All  which  are  succinctly  described  by  John  Bronvne^ 
(fne  of  Ks  Majesty^ s  Chirurgeons  in  Ordinary y  and  Chirurgeon  of  his 
Majesty^ s  Hospital, — London y  1684?." 

This  singular  performance  is  divided  into  three  separate  books  ; 
the  first  contains  a  description  of  the  glands  in  general,  mixed 
with  a  deal  of  the  hypothetical  jargon  of  that  time,  about  fer-' 
ments  and  humours ;  the  second  treats  of  strumous  or  king's-^ 
evil-swellings,  pointing  out  •  their  supposed  causes,  signs,  differ- 
ences, and  cure  ;  and  the  third,  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  wonder- 
ful effects  of  the  royal  gift  of  healing.     It  is  entitled.  Charts^ 
tna  Basilicon ;    and  besides  the  history  of  the  gift  itself,  and  its 
continued  use,  it  contains  rules  for  the  meanest  capacity  to  find 
out  the  disease,  which  were  deemed  expedient  to  prevent  poor 
people  from  unnecessary  journeys ;  and  sixty  admirable  cures  per- 
formed with  or  without  gold,  are  minutely  and  circumstantially 
detailed  ;  likewise  several  instances  of  scrophulous  tumours  and 
sores,  which  disappeared,  on  being  touched  by  handkerchiefs' 
dipped  in  the  blood  of  Charles  I.     It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark, 
that  the  author  of  this  work  bears  the  name  so  celebrated  in  tlie 
annals  of  medicine  \  he  mentions  himself  as  being  the  sixth  ge- 
neration of  his  family  who  applied  themselves  to  the  medical 
profession,  and  were  distinguished  for  their  knowledge  and  skill. 
In  modern  times,  this  eminent  name  has  been  attaclied  to  a  sys- 
tem, which,  at  one  period,  seemed  to  promise  to  its  votaries  as* 
much  power  and  influence  over  diseases  as  the  Clmrisma  Bd" 
silicon  I 

John  Browne,  surgeon  to  King  Charles  II.  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  established  character,  and  high  reputation  in  his 
profession  ;  his  book  is  approved  by  the  President  and  fellows  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  and  the  most  eminent  surgeons  of  his 
day.  He  seems  to  have  been  warmly  attached  to  his  sovereign, 
as  he  suffers  no  opportunity  to  escape  without  saying  something 
in  favour  of  tlie  divine  right  of  kings  ^  and  he  is  violent  in  his 
outcry  against  dissenters  and  disloyal  subjects ;  **  with  any  of 
the  canting  tribe  (he  says),  I  hope  this  treatise  will  never  get  fa- 
vour." During  the  two  years  of  his  exile,  the  King  used  to  touch 
at  different  places  where  he  was  staying,  and  Browne  relates  se- 
feral  remarl^able  instances  of  cures  performed  by  him  .during  the 
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troubles,  as  well  as  after  the  restoration ;  and  he  confidently  as* 
s.erts,  that  the  usurper  Cromivell  tried  in  vain  to  exercise  this 
royal  prerogative,  "  he  having  no  more  right  to  the  healing  power 
than  he  had  to-the  regal  jurisdiction."  There  was  a  Scotch  mer- 
chant, who  made  it  his  business,  every  spring  and  fall,  tq  bring 
people  from  Scotland  and  Newcastle,  troubled  with  the  evil,  to  the 
king,  wherever  he  was,  during  the  political  troubles  of  his  king- 
dom, as  at  Brussels,  Breda,  Bruges,  Antwerp,  and  the  like ;  and, 
before  his  return,  he  acquainted  the  surgeon  in  ordinary  how 
those  persons  were  which  he  carried  back  with  him,  after  being 
touched.  The  most  interesting  part  of  Browne's  work  is  tlie 
copy  of  the  register,  shewing  the  number  of  persons  in  each 
month,  for  a  period  of  21  years.  I  shall  select  the  two  years 
distinguished  for  the  largest  and  the  smallest  number  of  persons 
whose  cases  are  registered,,  from  "  An  account  of  persons  touch* 
ed  by  his  most  sacred  Majesty  King  Charles  the  Second,  for  the; 
cure  of  the  king's-evil,  from  May  1667  to  May  1682,  taken  from 
a  book  or  register  thereof,  kept  by  Mr  Thomas  Donkley,  keepet' 
^f"  his  Majesties  closet,  belonging  to  bis  Maj,esties  royal  chappfiL" 


1669. 

1682. 

Months. 

No. 

of  Persons. 

Months.              No. 

of  Persons 

May 
June 

" 

178 
SI 

May 
June 

260 
339 

July 

August 

September 

October 

- 

40 
13 
5S 

July 
August 
September 
October 

106 

49 

1027 

22i 

November 

- 

512 

November 

1371 

December 

- 

205 

December 

815 

January 

February 

March 

- 

131 

819 

January 

February 

March 

4 

1594 

220 

April 

- 

1001 

April 

2471 

2983  8577 

Notwithstanding  the  numbers  who  had  been  touched  and  heal- 
e^  by  his  sacred  Majesty  after  his  restoration  were  so  great,  as 
to  amount  to  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  whole  nation,  yet 
upon  any  new  declaration  of  a  fresh  healing,  they  were  again  as 
fast,  as  if  no  one  had  ever  applied  before.  « A  thing  (says 
Browne)  as  monstrous  as  strange  !"  This  proves,  that  the  touch 
did  not  always  succeed ;  it  could  not  at  any  rate  prevent  a  re^ 
lapse  J  and  it  is  confessed,  "  that  although  it  did  not  always  answer 
expectation,  yet  its  effects  were  wonderful,  and  its  cure  most  fre- 
^iieat>  as  xSj  and  hath  beeu  sufficiently  and  satisfactorily  demon-- 
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attatecL  To  add  any  more  evidence  to  what  has  been  already 
adducedy  is  almost  unnecessary^  yet  I  cannot  withhold  the  testi- 
mony of  Wiseman^  an  author  of  credit,  and  of  a  standard  work 
in  surgery.  One  of  his  surgical  treatises  is  written  expressly  up-^ 
on  the  Jcing^s-^eYily  and  he  mere  speaks  of  the  royal  touch  in  the 
following  strong  terms  :  *<  I  myself  have  been  a  frequent  eye- 
intness  of  many  hun^eds  of  cures  performed  by  his  Majesty's 
touch  alone,  without  any  assistance  of  chirurgery ;  and  those, 
mahy  of  them  such  as  had  tired  out  the  endeavours  of  able  chi- 
mrgeons  before  they  came  thither.  It  were  endless  to  recite 
what  I  myself  have  seen^  and  what  I  have  received  acknowledge- 
ments of  by  letter,  not  only  from  the  several  parts  of  this  nation, 
but  also  from  Ireland^  Scotland,  Jersey,  and  Germany.'* — ^Wise- 
man's Surgery,  So  much  for  the  history  of  the  royal  touch. 
I  think  it  a  remnant  of  superstition  worth  preserving,  and  there- 
fore, I  have  given  a  more  minute  detail  than  might  stem  requi-' 
site,  because  I  know  of  no  such  historical  singularity,  on  record. 
The  reflections  suggested  by  an  inquiry  into  this  subject,  I  shall 
r^serte  for  another  occasion.  R. 
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PART    II. 

CRITICAL    ANALYSIS. 


I. 

• 

J%e  Natural  History  of  the  Human  Teethy  includirrg  a  particular  elu" 
cidatioti  afthe  CJianges  which  take  place  during  the  Second  Dentition  ; 
and  describing  the  proper  Mode  of  Treatment ^  to  prevent  irregularis 
ties  of  the  Teeth.  To  which  is  addedy  an  Account  of  the  Diseases 
which  affect  Children  during  the  First  Dentition,  Illustrated  with 
Thirteen  Copperplates.  By  Joseph  Fox,  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  London,  and  of  the  Society  of  Medicine 
Paris.     4to.     pp.  100.     London,  1803. 

734^  History  and  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Teethy  t)ie  Gumsy  and 
the  Alveolar  Processesy  with  the  Operations  which  they  respectively 
require.  To  which  are  addedy  Observations  on  other  Diseases  oftlie 
Mouthy  and  on  tlie  Mode  of  Fixing  AHificial  Teeth,  Illustrated 
Wiith  Copperplates,  By  Joseph  Fox,  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  ;  and  Lecturer  on  the  Structure  and  Dis- 

^  eases  of  the  Teeth,  at  Guy's  Hospital,  London.  4to.  pp.  170. 
London,  1606. 

•T^ESE  volumes  are  the  production  of  a  surgeon-dentist  of 
-''  great  reputation,  and  extensive  practice,  who  writes  with 
the  ease  and  confidence  of  a  man  intimately  acquainted  with  his 
subject.  In  the  first  volume,  Mr  Fox  records,  with  perspicuity, 
the  knowledge  which  we  now  possess  of  the  structure  and  forma- 
tion of  the  teeth.  For  the  principal  facts  connected  witli  the  na- 
tural history  of  the  human  teeth,  we  are  almost  entirely  indebted 
to  the  successful  inquiries  of  Mr  Hunter  and  Dr  Blake  5  and  to 
these,  we  cannot  say  that  any  important  addition  has  been  made 
TOL.  iiu  NO.  10.  H  br 
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by  Mr  Fox.  In  this  department,  we  are  to  regard  him  as  an  his- 
torian only  J  nor  does  there  appear,  on  his  own  part,  any  high 
pretension  to  novelty  or  discovery.  In  opposition,  however,  to 
Mr  Hunter,  he  maintains  the  vitality  of  the  teeth,  and  asserts  their 
connexion  with  the  general  circulation.  A  large  quantity  of 
blood,  it  is  observed,  is  distributed  to  the  teeth  ;  as  age  advances^ 
and  the  vessels  become  gradually  destroyed,  the  teeth  lose  their 
splendour  and  whiteness  ;  and  when  the  circulation  is  complete-* 
ly  obstructed,  they  become  yellow,  more  brittle^i  and  acquire  a 
horny  transparenicy  ;  and  like  changes  are  observed  in  those  teeth 
which  have  been  prematurely  loosened  by  a  blow  destroying  their 
vessels.  The  diseases,  also,  to  which  the  teeth  are  liable,  and  in- 
deed every  analogy,  support  the  opinion  of  their  vitality,  and  of 
their  connexion  with  the  geneiral  system  by  the  circulation  of 
blood. 

.  ,  Mr  Fox  also,  more  successful  in  his  injections  than  either  Mr 
Hunter  or  Dr  Blake,  corrects  an  error  into  which  both  these  gen- 
tlemen had  fallen,  respecting  the  vascularity  of  the  membranes  by 
which  the  pulps  are  enveloped*  **  When  a  jaw  has  been  mitilite- 
ly  injected,  we  find  that  the  pulps  are  Vascular,  and  also  the  mem- 
branes by  which  they  are  enveloped.  These  membranes  may, 
with  care,  be  separated 'into  two  lamcllae^j  the  external  of  which 
is  rather  of  a  loose  and  spongy  texture,  and  possessed  of  vascula- 
rity ;  the  infernal  lamella  is  more  smooth,  and  also  vascular: 
Th«  membranes  derive  their  vessels  from  the  gums  ;  and  the;pulps 
.receive  their's  from  the  artery  which  passes  through  the  jaw. 
oome  preparations,  in  the  injection  of  which  I  have  very  happily 
succeeded,  fully  warrant  the  above  statement,  in  all  its  variations 
from  those  of  Mr  Hunter  and  Dr  Blake."  "  Mr  Hunter  observes, 
that  the  external  membrane  is  soft  and  spongy,  without  vessels, 
the  other  much  firmer,  and  extremely  vascular.  Dr  Blake  says, 
they  (the  membranes)  can  easily  be  separated  into  two  lamellae, 
the  external  of  which  is  spongy  and  full  of  vessels  ;  the  internal 
one  is  more  tender  and  delicate,  and  seems  to  contain  no  vessels 
capable  of  conveying  red  blood."  "  In  several  preparations  which 
are  minutely  injected,  taken  from  the  human  subject,  and  also 
'from  tl^e  foetal  calf,  I  have  found  both  the  lamellx  to  be  very  vas* 
cular." 

It  is  chiefly,  however,  in  the  application  of  our  acquaintance 
with  the  processes  of  nature  in  the  formation  and  shedding  of 
^he  teeth,  to  objects  of  practical  utility,  that  we  are  to  estimate 
the  importance  of  this  work.  Mr  Fox,  in  this  department,  ap- 
pears quite  at  home.  His  observations,  on  irregularities  of  the 
teeth,  and  on  the  means  of  preventing  and  obviating  these  irregu- 
larities, are  plain  and  satisfactory,  and  appear  equally  congruous  to 
principle  and  experience. 

The 
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Thfe  permanent  teeth  derive  their  origin  from  the  temporary* 
At  an  early  period,  new  sacs  or  processes  are  given  out  from  the 
upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  membranes  of  the  foetal  teeth,  and 
these  processes  are  the  rudiments  of  the  corresponding  perma- 
nent teeth.  The  second  molaris,  which  has  no  corresponding 
temporary  tooth,  is,  in  like  manner,  produced  from  the  first,  and  • 
the  third  from  the  second.  When  the  temporary  teeth  are  more 
advanced,  the  menibranes'  of  both  sets  still  Continue  connected, 
although  the  temporary  and  permanent  have  acquired  distinct 
sockets!.  As  the  temporary  teeth  rise  in  their  sockets,  the  mem- 
branes of  the  permanent  ones  are  elongated,  and  through  small 
foramina,,  preserved  in  the  jaw,  maintain  their  connexion  with 
the  gums.  Thus,  when  all  the  temporary  teeth  have  made  their 
appearance,  their  successors  are  preparing  within  the  jaw,  and 
advancing  to  perfection,  so  that,  "  at  about  six  years  of  age,  those 
teeth  designed  to  succeed  the  temporary  ones,  and  the  first  and 
second  niolares,  are  in  considerable  forwardness  5  and  if  none  of 
the  temporary  teejth  have  been  yet  removed,  there  are,  at  this 
time,  in  the  head,  forty-eight  teeth,  twenty  in  situ  ;  and  within  the 
jaws,  beneath  the  gums,  in  the  progress  of  formation,  twenty- 
eight.'*  The  new  teeth  are  placed  behind  the  temporary  ones  ; 
they  occupy,  therefore,  the  segment  of  a  smaller  circle,  and  are^ 
consequently,  very  much  crowded.  They  have,  however,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  temporary  ones,  behind  which  they  lie,  and  from 
which  they  are  separated  by  the  bony  partitions  which  divide  their 
sockets.  The  process  by  which  nature  effects  this,  is  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  fangs  of  the  old  teeth,  to  facilitate  their  shedding, 
and  of  the  septa  separating  the  sockets  of  the  temporary  and  per- 
manent teeth,  that  the  latter  may  advance  and  occupy  the  desert- 
ed places  of  the  former.  This  process,  however,  is  liable  to  be 
disturbed  •,  and  the  permanent  teeth  prevented  from  advancing 
forward,  rise  irregularly,  and  thus  occasion  much  deformity  and 
inconvenience. 

The  circumstances  to  which  these  irregularities  may  be  refer* 
red,  are,  according  to  Mr  Fox,  a  want  of  simultaneous  action, 
between  the  increase  of  the  permanent,  and  the  decrease  of  the 
temporary  ones,  by  the  absorption  of  their  fangs,  on  which  ac-^ 
count  the  new  tooth  takes  an  improper  direction,  and  generally 
comes  through  on  the  inside  \  resistance  made  by  the  nearest 
temporary  teeth,  the  space  left  by  the  shedded  tooth  being  too 
small  for  the  regular  position  of  the  larger  permanent  tooth,  it  is 
exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  next  tooth,  and  turned  out  of  its 
regular  direction  ;  the  jaws  not  being  sufficiently  extended,  the 
permanent  teeth  are  too  large  for  the  space  occupied  by  the  tem- 
porary ones.     It  is  to  be  recollected,  that  the  part  of  tlie  jaw  oc- 
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cupied  by  the  temporary  teeth,  generally  grows  but  little,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  jaws  being  from  die  second  temporary  molares 
backwards. 

**  When  a  child  is  about  to  shed  its  teeth,  the  first  permanent  molares 
come  through  the  gums  behind  the  temporary  moJarcs  ;  and  therefore  the 
teeth  which  are  situated  anteriorly  to  the  permanent  molares,  can  obtain  no 
additional  space. 

"  The  permanent  incisores  occupy  the  space  of  the  temporary  incisores^ 
and  half  of  that  of  the  cuspidati.  It  commonly  happens,  that  the  bicus- 
pides  are  earlier  in  their  appearance  than  the  cuspidati ;  therefore,  when 
the  first  temporary  molares  are  shed,  a  little  room  is  gained,  as  the  teeth 
which  succeed  them  are  smaller.  When  the  second  molares  are  shed, 
still  more  room  is  gained ;  the  two  bicuspides  go  back  against  the  first 
permanent  molares,  and  thereby  give  sufficient  room  for  the  cuspidati. 
Thus,  by  the  change  of  the  molares  of  the  child,  which  are  large,  for  the 
bicuspides  of  the  adult,  which  are  small,  room  is  obtained  for  the  increased 
size  of  the  permanent  incisores  and  cuspidati." 

The  method  of  preventing  these  irregularities,  and  of  remedy- 
ing them,  when  the  teeth  have  been  allowed  to  rise  irregularly,  is 
founded  on  a  knowledge  of  these  circumstances,  and  consists,  in 
general,  in  the  removal  of  those  temporary  teeth,  the  presence  of 
which  obstruct  the  advancement  and  regular  position  of  the 
new  \  and  in  the  extraction  of  one  or  more  permanent  teeth, 
where  the  irregularity  is  occasioned  by  the  teeth  being  much  too 
large  for  the  space  allotted  them.  The  practice  adapted  to  jevery 
particular  case,  is  fully  and  distinctly  pointed  out  by  Mr  Fox. 

The  chapter  of  the  diseases  which  attend  dentition,  though  too- 
desultory  and  general,  contains  some  judicious  observations  on 
the  treatment  of  those  diseases  to  which  children  about  that 
time  of  life  are  liable.  The  diseases  referred  by  Mr  Fox  to  this 
head  are,  fever,  eruptions,  convulsions,  and  diarrhoea.  The  irri- 
tation, from  which  these  complaints  of  infancy  proceed^  is  referred 
to  distension  of  the  membrane,  and  pressure  upon  the  pulp^ 
nerves,  and  vessels,  at  the  bottom  of  the  socket,  rather  than  to 
the  gum  ;  and  in  this  opinion,  we  are  happy  to  express  our  agree- 
ment with  Mr  Fox.  The  pressure  and  distention  are  relieved  by 
the  division  of  the  gum  which  confines  the  tooth.  The  proprie- 
ty, therefore,  of  lancing  the  gums,  in  diseases  occurring  with  diffi- 
cult dentition,  is  obvious.  It  is  not,  indeed,  always  so  clear,  that 
the  existing  disease  originates  from  dentition ;  but  this,  when 
difficult  and  protracted,  is  a  source  of  additional  irritation,  which 
ought  to  be  remove^d.  We  are  not  to  expect,  in  every  case,  ait 
immediate  effect  from  this  operation,  nor  from  it  alone,  a  cure  of 
the  disease.  Our  own  experience  is,  upon  the  v/hole,  favourable 
to  the  practice  of  scarifying  5  but  we  have  seldom,  except  in  mere 
local  irritations,  seen  any  very  sudden  goodeStcts  from  it,  altliough 
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-we  have  often  been  satisfied  that  the  disease,  for  Mrhich  we  had 
performed  the  operation,  became  afterwards  more  tractable.  .  We 
are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  Mr  Fox  holds  out  too  great  en- 
couragement in  the  following  passage :  "  Under  every  circuni^ 
stance  of  indisposition  arising  from  dentition;  the  lancing  of  the 
^ums  ought  never  to  be  omitted.  The  benefit  which  attends  the 
operation  is  so  sudden,  and,  if  performed  sufficiently  early,  is  so 
certain y  that  it  ought  never  to  be  neglected.  As  soon  as  the  gum 
is  lanced,  and  the  membrane  is  divided,  the  tooth  obtains  an  in- 
crease of  room,  the  pressure  is  immediately  taken  oiF  from  the 
socket,  anfd  the  cause  of  irritation  is  removed." 

When  a  tooth,  however,  is  evidently  confined  by  the  gum^ 
we  believe  the  practice  is  always  innocent  and  safe,  and  often 
advantageous.  In  reply  to  objections,  we  content  ourselves  with 
the  following  short  quotation  from  our  autlior. 

"  It  is  very  suq)rising  that,  notwithstanding  the  manifest  advantage 
which  attends  the  lancing  of  the  gums,  rh  cases  of  painful  dentition,  there 
4ure  persons  who  entertain  strange  prejudices  against  this  safe  and  import- 
ant source  of  relief.  But  the  uniform  experience  of  its  good  eflPects,  and 
no  instance  of  its  doing  harm  ever  having  occurred,  should  produce  an 
unanimous  consent  for  adopting  it.  Some  persons  object  to  the  operation, 
on  account  of  the  pain  which  it  will  occasion  to  the  child,  not  consider- 
ing that  the  inflammation  produced  by  the  resistance  of  the  gum' to  the 
tooth,  is  far  more  acute  than  dividing  the  gum  with  a  sharp  instrument. 
Others  suppose  that  the  formation  of  the  teeth  is  injured,  and  that  they 
are  more  liable  to  decay  ;  but  neither  of  these  circumstances  can  occur ; 
for  at  the  time  the  tootli  is  about  to  pass  through,  the  enamel  is  complete^ 
.  ly  formed,  and  no  injury  can  be  done  to  the  formation  of  the  fang,  which 
is  always  continued  for  some  time  after  the  appearance  of  the  crown. 

**  When  it  is  necessary  to  lance  the  gums  sometime  before  the  teeth 
are  quite  ready  to  appear,  they  unite,  and  in  this  case  the  cicatrix  has 
been  said  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  tooth,  presenting  a  greater  resist- 
ance than  the  gums  in  their  natural  state ;  but  it  is  now  certainly  known 
that  a  newly  formed  part  always  gives  way  sooner  to  the  proce«s  of  ab- 
sorption than  the  surrounding  parts,  and  hence  the  passage  of  the  tooth  is 
facilitated. 

**  The  hemorrhage  which  is  occasioned  by  the  operation  is  nerer  con^- 
siderable,  but  is  always  beneficial ;  the  vessels  become  unloaded,  ^nd  tiie 
inflammation  is  always  soon  diminished." 

We  now  turn  to  the  second  volume,  in  \Yhich  Mr  Fox  treat? 
of  the  diseases  of  the  teeth,  gums,  and  alveolar  processes,  and  of 
the  operations  of  the  dentist.  The  diseases  comprehended  under 
the  first  of  these  heads  are,  caries,  exostosis  of  the  fangs,  necrosis 
affecting  the  teeth,  diseases  resembling  spina  ventosa,  removal  of 
the  enamel  by  the  denuding  process,  the  wearing  of  the  teeth  by 
mastication,  and  fractures  of  the  teeth.  Agreeably  to  the  opinion 
ithat  the  teeth  are  organized  in  a  similar  manner  to  other  bones, 
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Mr  Fox  is  in  general  fortunate  in  his  explanation  of  those  changes 
to  which  thejr  are  liable  from  disease. 

The  most  common,  though  perhaps  not  the  most  intelligible  of 
these  diseases,  is  caries,  and  its  consequence,  toothach.  Its  prcv 
gress  in  all  its  steps  is  described  with  great  minuteness.  Its  ori- 
gin is  generally  in  the  bony  part  of  the  crown,  under  the  enamel, 
which,  according  to  Mr  Fox,  gives  way  consequently,  only  from 
want  of  support,  while  the  caries  advances  internally,  till  the 
whole  of  the  crown,  downwards  to  the  fangs,  has  been  destroy- 
ed. With  regard  to  the  cause  of  caries,  he  observes,  that  the 
subject  has  not  been  properly  explained,  from  the  structure  of  the 
teeth  not  having  been  duly  considered.  Mr  Hunter  says,  **  it 
does  not  arise  from  external  injury,  or  from  menstrua,  which 
have  a  power  of  dissolving  part  of  a  tooth  \  but  we  may  reason- 
ably suppose,  that  it  is  a  disease  arising  originally  in  the  tooth 
itself."  Yet  although  he  went  thus  far,  he  never  formed  a  more 
correct  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  disease  must  originate. 

*^  The  proximate  cause  of  caries,  (continues  Mr  Fox),  appears  to  be  an 
inflammation  in  the  bone  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  which,  on  account  of 
its  peculiar  structure,  terminates  in  mortification, 

«'  The  membrane  \yhich  is  contaiped  within  the  cavity  of  a  tooth  is, 
very  vascular,  and  possesses  a  high  degree  of  neiTOus  sensibility  :  an  in- 
flammation of  this  membrane  is  liable  to  be  occasioned  by  any  excitement 
which  produces  irregular  action  ;  and  as  the  bone  of  the  tooth  is  very  dense, 
and  possesses  little  living  power,  a  death  of  some  part  of  it  may  speedily 
follow  an  inflammation  of  the  vessels  of  the  membrane  which  are  contain- 
ed within  the  cavity." 

Now  we  will  not  stop  to  inquire,  whether  this  be  a  more  cor- 
rect idea  than  that  of  Mr  Hunter^  because,  we  believe,  we  may 
form  a  correct  idea  of  what  is  not  true  in  fact.  The  principal 
question  is,  if  this  theory  be  adequate  to  an  explanation  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  consistent  with  the  phenomena  ?  We  perceive  how  in- 
flammation of  a  vascular  and  highly  sensible  membrane  may  be 
followed  by  the  death  of  some  part  of  the  bone  of  the  tooth  con- 
nected with  it,  and  by  consequent  caries.  But  it  is  certain,  that 
in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  the  commencement  and 
progress  of  caries  is  silent,  and  that  inflammation  and  pain  are 
seldom  perceived  till  the  cavity  of  the  tooth  has  been  laid  open 
by  the  destruction  of  part  of  the  crown  and  enamel.  The  case 
quoted  by  Mr  Tox,  so  far  from  supporting  the  theory,  shews  that 
the  efi^ects  of  inflammation  of  the*  membrane  of  a  sound  tooth 
iare  very  difi^erent.  There  was  no  appearance  of  caries,  but  the 
cavity  of  the  tooth  was  filled  with  pus.  Mr  Fox  is  firmly  per- 
suaded, that  a  tooth  already  carious  will  infect  the  neighbouring 
teeth;  and  therefore  advises  its  removal,  that  the  others  may 
(escape  the  disease.    In  the  case  of  cpmrnUHiqated  caries,  the  dis- 
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ease  «'  commences  on  the  surface,  and  extends  to  the  cavity.** 
It  is  even  asserted,  as  a  general  rule,  '^  that  caries  in  one  tooth 
will  produce  disease  in  that  vv^hich  is  contiguous  ;"  and  that  not 
only  the  timely  rempvsfl  of  the  carious  tooth  will  save  the  others 
endangered,  but  that  the  filing  or  rasping  off  the  carious  portion 
will  give  the  same  security,  and  often  arrest  its  progress  in  the 
diseased  tooth  itself,  circumstances  which  do  not  seem  to  enter 
easily  into  the  theory.  Indeed,  the  practice  of  Mr  Fox,  and  we 
believe  of  other  dentists,  is  at  constant  variance  with  this  theory 
of  caries  y  it  proceeds  on  the  acknowledgment  of  external  causes, 
and  the  progress  of  caries  from  without  inwards  ;  and  consists  in 
rasping,  filing,  and  drilling  away  the  carious  portions,  and  in  th^ 
artificial  filling  and  stuffing  up  the  exposed  cavity  of  the  tooth. 
Caries  consists  in  the  decomposition  of  the  bony  substance  of  a 
tooth,  preceded  probably  by  the  death  of  that  part,  the  conse- 
quence perhaps  ««  of  disease  arising  originally  in  the  tooth  itsfelf.^ 
But  the  more  extended,  if  not  more  correct  theory  of  Mr  Fox, 
that  it  is  the  consequence  of  inflammation  of  the  membrane,  con- 
tained within  the  cavity  of  a  tooth,  which  is  very  vascular,  and 
possesses  a  high  degree  of  nervous  sensibility,  is  not  proved  to 
our  satisfaction.  We  think  Mr  Fox  has  been  more  happily  emr 
ployed  in  the  investigation  of  the  remote  causes  of  caries.  These, 
and  all  his  practical  observations,  are  well  deserving  the  reader's 
attention.  We  must,  however,  stop  to  remark  an  inconsistency  in 
this  part  of  Mr  Fox's  narrative.  In  one  part  (p.  17.)  we  are  told,  and 
we  believe  justly,  that  decay  of  the  teeth  is  often  the  consequence 
of  certain  states  of  th^  constitution  ;  that  it  is  characteristic  of 
certain  families ;  and  is  often  ob5erved  as  the  consequence  oif  some 
previous  disease,  particularly  of  continued  fever :  Soon  after, 
liowever,  and  almost  in  the  same  breath,  he  observes,  «  the  decay 
of  the  teeth,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  tp  judge,  does  not  appear  to 
be  peculiar  to  any  age,  temperament,  or  state  of  health.  "  (p.  23.) 

The  symptoms  and  treatment  of  toothach  are  next  described. 
In  speaking  of  sympathetic  pains,  proceeding  from  diseased  teeth, 
some  notice  is  taken  of  that  disease  of  the  nerves,  called  tic  dour 
loureux.     The  following  case  deserves  to  be  quoted. 

*'  An  elderly  gentleman  applied  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  having  som,e 
stumps  extracted  from  the  upper  jaw,  stating,  that  he  suffered  considerable 
pain  from  them  ;  without  further  inquiry,  I  performed  the  operation. 
Two  days  afterwards,  he  came  to  me  again,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  1 
"would  extract  the  teeth  which  were  remaining  on  that  side  of  the  upper 
jaw.  The  teeth  to  which  he  directed  my  attention  were  two  molares, 
both  of  which  appeared  to  be  perfectly  sound.  I  then  inquired  what  his 
particular  kind  of  pain  was  :  he  described  it  as  a  pain  which  had  come  on 
at  intervals,  for  nearly  two  or  three  months  past ;  at  first  it  was  slight,  b\|t 
had  gradually  arisen  to  such  a  degree  of  acuteness,  as  almost  to  cause 
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£untine ;  whilst  he  sat  still  lie  was  easy ;  but,  if  he  spoke  qiuckly,  or  ate 
any  thing  which  required  mastication,  or  walked  hastUy,  or  was  sliaken 
by  riding  in  a  carriage,  the  min  returned,  shooting  through  his  cheek, 
«nd  affecting  bis  teeth  anJ  all  tlic  side  of  his  face,  as  if  he  had  received 
an  electric  shock.  I  had  ihe  ojjportuniiy  of  seeing  him  during  two  or 
three  of  these  painful  attacks.  Whilst  he  was  relating  to  me  the  abcfve 
statement,  he  was  seized  with  bO  much  pgio,  that  he  suddenly  stoppedi 
and  the  water  streamed  from  his  eyen.  On  coniparing  his  descrip. 
tioQ  with  what  I  thf!n  saw,  I  immediately  conceived  that  hi^  complaint 
was  caused  by  a  diseast.'  oftlie  suborbitar  branch  of  the  fifdi  pair  of  nerves, 
and  offered  to  accompany  him  to  Mr  Astley  Cooper,  in  order  to  take  bis 
opinion.  As  I  went  with  him  in  the  coach,  one  sudden  juk  caused  ano. 
in^  attack.  Mr  Cooper,  after  having  heard  the  above  statement,  con- 
curred in  the  cpinioo  I  had  given,  but  was  more  particularly  confirmed  in 
it,  by  producing  another  attack  by  only  rubbing  the  hair  of  his  beard  con- 
trary to  its  natural  dii'eciion. 

"  The  gentleman  sssenicd  to  the  operation,  -which  Mr  Conper  perform- 
ed immediately.  The  neiTe  was  completely  divided,  as  the  power  of 
raising  that  side  of  the  liji  ceased,  and  it  remained  as  in  a  state  of  para- 
lysis. The  wound  healed  in  a  few  days  ;  after  wliich,  the  piiin  entirely 
left  him,  he  could  eat  with  comfort,  and  take  exercise  without  fear.  Hi« 
joy  was  60  great  at  the  deliverance  which  he  had  experienced  from  so 
much  suffering,  that  he  could  not  afterwards  speak  of  it  without  shed^Kng 

The  diseases  of  the  gums  are,  giim-lioils,  scurvy  in  the  gums, 
and  preternatural  growths.  Gum-boils  are  abscesses  depending 
commonly  on  suppuration  in  the  socket  and  membrane  of  the 
fangs  of  carious  teeth.  They  should  be  early  opened,  to  prevent 
the  extension  of  the  abscess  to  the  cheek  and  jaw-bone.  A  per- 
rnanent  cure  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  extraction  of  the  tooth. 
The  neglect  of  this  operation  is  often  followed  by  very  distress- 
ing accidents,  sometimes  by  the  exfoliation  of  the  alveolar  pro- 
cesses and  jaw-bone. 

What  has  been  called  scurvy  in  the  gums,  is  a  very  common, 
and,  according  to  our  obser\Mtion,  a  very  untraciable  complaint. 
The  gums  become  tender  and  spongy,  and  liable  to  bleed  on  the 
slightest  irritation.  In  the  progress  of  the  complaint,  matter  is 
discharged  from  bctM-een  them  and  the  necks  of  the  teeth.  The 
alveolar  processes  become  aifectcd  and  destroyed,  and  the  teeth 
loosen  and  drop  out.  j 

The  practice  recommended  m  the  commencement  of  the  disr 
ease  is,  to  relieve  the  fulness  of  the  gums  by  scarification  with 
the  lancet,  which  should  be  frequently  repeated,  whenever  the 
gums  become  again  turgid.  Bleeding  by  leeches  is  also  attend- 
ed with  the  best  effects.  Astringent  lotions  are  at  the  same  time 
to  be  employed.  Great  benefit  is  derived  from  sea  water,  used 
as  a  wash  for  the  gums,  and  it  is  much  recomnicnJcd  fay  Mr  Fox, 
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When  the  edges  of  the  gum  rhang  loosely  about  the  necks  of  th« 
teeth,  much  good,  he  saySj  will  be  derived  from  the  use  of  thft 
argentum  nitratum  in  solution. 

<<  If  the  disease  be  ooly  partial,  the  caustic  should  be  applied  with  A 
camel's  hair  pencil,  dipped  in  the  solution.  This  remedy  appears  to  cpm«i 
municate  a  new  action  to  the  gums,  and  they  generally  get  well  in  a  short 
time.  Indeed,  whenever  the  gums  are  very  lull,  and  discharge  a  gobd 
deal  of  offensive  matter,  washing  the  mouth  with  a  solution  of  lunar  caus- 
tic, is  a  vei  y  excellent  remedy  for  rendering  the  mouth  sweet  and  com« 
fortable. 

**  When  this  is  applied  to  the  sore  edges  of  the  gams  with  the  haif 
pencil,  it  may  be  used  as  strong  as  in  the  proportion  of  a  dmchm  to  ,fli 
ounce  of  water ;  but  if  the  mouth  be  rinsed  with  it,  it  ought  not  to  exceed 
the  proportion  of  one  grain  to  two  ounces  of  water  ;  because,  if  it  get  into 
the  fauces,  it  is  liable  to  produce  an  unpleasant  nausea." 

The  cases  of  preternatural  growth  of  the  gums,  noticed  by 
our  author,  are  soft,  spongy,  fungous  tumours,  or  enlargementi 
of  the  gums  over  stumps,  and  which  are  generally  cured  by  the 
extraction  of  the  stumps  over  which  they  have  been  formed  f 
former  tumours,  arising  from  the  gums,  unconnected  with  dis* 
eased  teeth,  or  other  evident  cause  ;  their  removal  by  the  kiufe 
is  often  followed  by  hemorrhages,  requiring  the  application  of 
the  actual  cautery ;  their  removal  by  ligature,  is  therefore  re«* 
commended  by  Mr  Fox ;  fungous  tumours  of  the  gums,  connect- 
ed with  a  diseased  state  of  the  jaw-bone,  can  only  be  cured  by 
the  removal  of  such  disease. 

"  Besides  these  various  affections  of  the  gums,  they  are  su^ect  to  dis- 
eased appearances,  symptomatic  of  constitutional  disease.  Children  of 
scrophulous  habits  are  more  particularly  liable  to  a  spongy  state  of  the  g^ms, 
accompanied  with  great  fetor  of  the  breath ;  they  become  ulcerated,  so  as 
to  cause  the  fangs  of  the  teeth  to  be  exposed.  I  have  seen  this  proceed 
to  such  a  degree,  as  even  to  lay  bare  the  alveolar  processes  :  this  disease 
being  in  children,  the  teeth  which  are  thus  affected,  are  only  the  tempo- 
rary teeth,  and  therefore,  the  removal  of  these  is  not  attended  with  any  per- 
manent disadvantage.  I  have  always  considered  it  right,  whenever  any 
ulceration  has  taken  place  about  the  gums  ©f  children,  to  extract  the  teeth ; 
and  I  have  usually  found  that  this  plan  has  completely  arrested  the  pro* 
gress  of  the  disease. " 

The  alveolar  processes  are  often  interested  in  the  diseases  of 
the  teeth,  and  affected  by  them.  They  are  subject  also  to  disr 
eases  terminating  in  their  destruction,  without  the  teeth  having 
been  primarily  affected.  They  are  liable  to  a  gradual  absorption 
of  their  substance,  whereby  the  teeth  are  loosened  and  drop  out  | 
^nd  to  a  different  disease  from  this,  by  which  the  sockets  are 
filled  up,  or  contracted  at  their  bottom.  Having  delivered  some 
useful  observations  on  these  diseases  of  the  alveolar  processes,  on 
|he  tartar  of  the  teeth,  the  effects  of  mercury  on  the  teeth,  the  dis- 
eases 
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eases  of  the  antrum  maxillare,  and  on  artificial  teeth,  Mr  Fox 
proceeds  to  describe  the  manner  of  performing  various  operations 
upon  the  teeth.  These,  in  all  larger  towns,  fall  now  to  the  de- 
partment of  the  professed  dentist.  The  descriptions  of  Mr  Fox, 
nowever,  may  prove  useful  to  those  surgeons  who,  from  their 
situation,  are  occasionally  called  upon  to  operate  on  the  teeth. 
But  his  observations  on  the  extraction  of  the  teeth  are  particu- 
larly deserving  the  notice  of  every  operator.  A  short  account 
of  the  luxation  of  the  lower  jaw  concludes  the  work.  In  the  rcr 
duction  of  this  luxation,  Mr  Fox  recommends  the  use  of  a  small 
wooden  lever,  formerly  suggested  and  employed  by  Dr  Simpson 
of  St  Andrews,  to  depress  the  luxated  angle  of  the  jaw.  It  is 
introduced  between  the  posterior  grinders  of  the  luxated  side, 
apd,  by  raising  the  other  end  of  the  lever  held  in  the  hand,  the 
teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  become  the  fulcrum,  the  lower  jaw  is 
depressed,  and  the  condyle  made  to  pass  into  its  socket. 

The  plates  which  accompany  these  volumes  are  extremely 
beautiful,  and  do  much  credit  to  the  artist.  That  the  subjects 
treated  of  by  Mr  Fox  are  also  very  happily  illustrated  by  these 
"engravings  cannot  be  denied ;  but,  while  they  add  to  the  splen-r. 
dour  of  the  work,  they  tax  it  also  with  a  price  which,  we  fear^ 
"will  limit  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness. 


J/tfontis  Androgyni  Historia  et  Ichnographia.  Accedunt  de  Sexu  et 
Generatione  Disquisitiones  Physiological  et  Tabula  V,  aeri  incisa% 
Auctore  Jacobo  Fidele  Ackermann,  Philosoph.  et  Medic. 
Doctore,  Serenissimo  Duci  Saxo-Venariensi  et  Isenacensi  a  Con- 
siliis  Aulae  Secretioribus,  modo  in  Academia  Jenensi  Anatomes 
et  Chirurgiae,  mox  in  Universitate  Heidelbergensi  Anatomes 
et  Physiologiae  Professore  Publico  Ordinario.  Jense,  1805.« 
Folio,  pp.  112. 

AN  example  of  such  monstrous  organization  as  occurred  in  the 
child  whose  history  is  now  before  us,  might  probably,  in 
this  country,  have  furnished  subject  for  a  paper  in  some  periodi- 
cal work,  or  miscellaneous  collection.  In  spite  of  the  chilling 
physiognomy,  however,  of  a  Latin  folio,  we  cannot  regret  th?^t 
at  niore  laborious  course  of  investigation  has  been  pursued  by  Pro- 
fessor 
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fessor  Ackermann.  We  are  not  presented  with  a  monster  for 
stupid  wonder  to  gaze  at ;  but  with  a  history,  at  once  complete 
and  satisfactory,  of  those  singular  deviations  of  nature  in  the  struc* 
ture  of  the  sexual  organs,  which  have  been  the  subjects,  at  one 
time,  of  fable,  and  superstitious  credulity,  of  uncertainty  and 
scepticism  at  another.  It  is  interwoven,  indeed,  with  specula* 
tions  of  a  more  airy  nature,  in  which  Dr  Ackermann  has  indulg- 
ed himself  in  his  physiological  disquisitions  on  generation,  but 
they  are  not  necessarily  dependent  on  each  other.  It  shall  be 
our  business  carefully  to  separate  these,  and  assign  them  their 
respective  ranks.  There  is  a  strong  propensity  in  our  author  to 
find  an  explanation  of  every  difficulty ;  and,  where  fact  and  ob- 
servation fail  him,  to  indulge  his  imagination  with  great  free- 
dom. Whether  or  not  any  physical  necessity  might  be  discover- 
ed, by  an  acute  observer,  for  this  roving  of  the  Professor*s  imagi^ 
nation,  can  only  be  determined  after  his  death ;  but  there  is  a 
hint  in  the  very  opening  of  his  book,  which  may  satisfy  those 
who  are  not  very  difficult  as  to  this  point.  The  imagination, 
it  is  well  known,  has  at  all  times  been  apt  to  run  wild  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  sexual  functions.  Poets,  sculptors,  and 
painters  have,  in  every  age,  cultivated  this  field  with  the  most 
voluptuous  license.  This  incessant  itching  of  the  imagination 
deserved  some  explanation,  and  Dr  Ackermann  explains  it  very 
readily,  <<  Nervum,  qui  organis  genitalibus  prospicit,  eundem 
esse,  qui  vi  imaginationis  movetur,  et  vice  versa,  eundem  in 
peripheria  lacessitum  phantasix  in  encephalo  organon  afficere 
novit  physicus.  " 

There  is  no  one  who  now  believes  in  the  existence  of  a  true 
hermaphrodite,  of  an  individual  possessing  the  organs  and  func- 
tions of  both  sexes :  The  common  opinion  is,  that  all  the  sup- 
posed individuals  of  this  description  were  perfect  females,  \ti 
whom  the  clitoris  was  immoderately  large,  or  males,  in  whom  1 
defective  urethra  terminated  in  the  perineum  under  the  penis. 
Although,  however,  there  is  no  authenticated  example  on  record 
of  a  complete  conjunction  of  male  and  female  organs  in  one  in- 
dividual, there  are  many,  where  the  imagined  admixture,  and 
combination  of  some  of  these  organs,  and  the  imperfect  deve- 
lopement  of  others,  have  been  tliought  such  as  to  render  it  very 
doubtful  to  which  sex  the  individuals  really  belonged,  or  to  de- 
termine the  prcdominacy  of  either  sex.  Such  unfortunate  indir 
viduals,  so  far  from  enjoying  the  functions  of  both  sexes,  are 
competent  to  tlie  functions  of  neither.  • 

Coftcretus  sexUy  sed  non  perfectus  utroque 
j/lmbigua  veneris y  neutro  potiundus  amore. 

In  the  first  section  of  his  book;  Dr  Ackcrmann  gives  an  ana- 
lytical 
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lyticil  account  of  hermaphrodites  describeil  by  different  authors. 
Jt  contains  thirty-five  distinct  histories.  The  second  section  is 
allotted  to  the  history  of  the  case  which  was  the  subject  of  the 
suthor's  personal  observation.  His  physiological  dissertations, 
Dc  Sesu  et  Generatione,  are  arranged  in  the  third  section,  under 
different  heads  or  chapters,  and  contain  observations,  often  in- 
genious, sometimes  whimsically  hypothetical,  on  the  sesojl  or- 
gans and  functions.  The  fourth  and  last  section, 'entitled  Ich- 
nographia,  contains  the  exphnation  of  the  plates,  lire  in  num- 
berf  exhibiting  \iews  of  the  external  and  internal  sexual  organs 
of  ttie  androgyne,  the  description  of  which  is  more  fully  given 
in  the  second  section.  We  shall  begin  by  extracting  the  moet 
remarkable  particulars  of  this  history. 

.  The  child  was  born  at  Menz,  on  the  Uth  June  180% 
and  died  on  the  S.'ilh  of  the  month  fol!oi»'-ing.  Considered  as  a 
male,  he  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Nicholas.  The  first  sus- 
picion of  ambiguous  sex  was  suggested,  on  observing  that  the 
urine,  instead  of  passing  by  the  yard,  was  discharged  through  a 
chink  below,  in  the  perineum.  The  surgeon  who  was  called  in, 
not  doubting  that  he  had  seen  an  hermaphrodite,  communicated 
the  intelligence  to  Ackermann,  and  retjuested  him  to  visit  the 
child  next  day.  He  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
externa!  organs,  and  of  ascertaining  their  singular  conformation 
during  the  life  of  the  child  ;  and  as  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
procure  tlie  body  aftar  its  death,  he  was  enabled  also  to  examine 
the  internal  organs,  and  minutely  to  dissect,  prepare,  and  de- 
scribe the  whole.  The  penis,  which,  from  its  imperfect  deve- 
Jopement,  he  calls  cliteroid,  was  a  little  more  than  an  inch  in 
length  i  the  glans  was  distinct,  about  one  third  of  the  whole 
Jength,  but  imperforated ;  there  was,  however,  a  mark  or  de- 
pression where  the  urethra  should  have  opened.  The  prepuce, 
TUgose  and  retracted,  covered  half  the  up]icr  portion  of  the  glans 
only,  but  diverging  laterally  downwards,  towards  tlie  scrotum  or 
labia,  with  which  ii  seemed  continuous,  left  the  lower  portion  of 
-the  glans  uncovered,  thus  resembling  the  prepuce  of  a  clitoris 
which  descends  laterally  towards,  and  beconias  continuous  with 
-the  nymphie. 

On  raising  upwards  this  cliteroid  penis,  there  was  observed 
under  it,  and  between  the  crura  praputii,  an  opening  or  rinrn- 
Ja,  about  one  third  of  an-  inch  long,  and  bounded  by  a  rounded 
■angle,  at  the  distance  of  an  inch  from  the  anus.  It  was  bordered 
fcy  a  firm  cutaneous  elevation,  as  if  the  raph^  perinai  were  car- 
ried round  it ;  this,  however,  bore  but  little  resemblance  to 
nymphs.  This  rimula  was  the  orifice  of  a  canal,  to  which  he  has 
civen  the  name  of  vaghia  wHkralii-     It  was  aboi^t  an  inch  in 
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length,  and  somewhat  dilated  beyond  its  orifice.  The  uterus  and 
urethra  opened  into  the  posterior  part  of  this  canal  5  the  orifice 
of  the  uterus  was  situated  a  little  before  and  under  the  orifice  of 
the  urethra,  so  that,  says  Ackermann,  the  urine,  in  passing 
through  the  vaginal  canal,  must  have  flowed  over  the  orificium 
uteris  The  vagina  urethralis  was  lined  with  a  fine  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  studded  with  muciparous  cryptse. 

The  labia  scrotaliay  as  they  are  here  called,  resembled  most  th« 
male  scrotum,  but  had  some  characters  also  of  the  female  labia. 
They  contained  the  testicles,  with  their  tunicae  vaginales.  But 
above  the  pubes  there  was  a  remarkable  duplicature  of  the  in* 
teguments,  emulating,  in  appearance,  the  female  mons  venerisi^ 
which  surrounded  the  root  of  the  penis,  and  was  continued  to  the 
prepuce.  This,  diverging  on  each  side,  run  into  the  scrotal  labia^ 
while  lesser  folds  of  the  same  seemed  lost  in  the  cutaneous  mxs^ 
gin  of  the  vagina  urethralis,  from  the  inferior  angle  of  which  the 
raphe  scroti  commenced,  and  was  continued  downwards. 

With  regard  to  the  internal  organs,  the  urinary  bladder  occu- 
pied its  usual  place  5  its  short  urethra  terminated  in  the  posterior 
part  of  the  vagina  urethralis.  Of  the  testicles,  one  had  descended 
into  the  scrotum,  the  other  had  advanced  no  farther  than  the 
groin ;  both  were  perfect,  and  were  furnished  with  their  usual 
coats,  epididymides,  and  vessek  secretory  and  excretory.  The 
vasa  deferentia  were  injected  with  quicksilver  j  and  their  course 
towards  their  openings  in  the  vagina  urethralis  ascertained. 

In  the  place  usually  occupied  by  the  female  uterus,  there  was 
found  an  organ  closely  resembling  it.  It  differed  from  the  per- 
fect uterus,  says  our  author,  chiefly  in  the  finer  and  thinner  tex- 
ture of  its  coats,  and  greater  capacity  of  its  cavity.  In  these  re- 
spects, and  its  form,  it  more  resembled  the  gravid  than  the  un- 
impregnated  uterus.  Its  figure  was  pyriform  ;  and  it  opened,  by 
a  round  orifice,  into  the  vagina  urethralis,  a  little  before  the  orifice 
of  the  urethra.  The  cavity  of  this  organ,  which  he  calls  uterus 
cysUideSi  was  lined  with  a  fine  rugose  membrane,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  a  continuation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina 
urethralis.  Like  the  uterus,  it  was  connected  to  the  sides  of 
the  pelvis  by  duplicaturcs  of  the  peritoneum,  resembling  the  li- 
gamenta  lata. 

The  vasa  deferentia,  after  passing  tlirough  the  abdominal  ring8> 
tweeped  over  the  pubis  and  bladder,  and  entered  the  duplicatures 
of  the  ligamenta  lata.  Just  before  entering  the  ligamenta  Iata> 
each  vas  deferens  formed  a  number  of  convolutions,  conglome- 
rated into  a  mass  resembling  the  vesicula  seminalis.  Conducted 
now  towards  the  angles  of  the  uterus  by  the  ligamenta  lata,  the 
vasa  deferentia  penetrateJ  its  substance  at  the  points  where  the 
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Fallopian  tubes  are  usually  placed ;  but  without  opening  hevej 
they  passed  stUl  on,  under  the  internal  membrane  of  the  uterus,  to- 
wards the  cervis  and  orilicium  uteri,  and  at  length  emerging, 
terminated,  by  very  sinal!  orifices,  rn  the  vagina  urethralis,  by  the 
side  of  the  uterine  orifice,  that  is,  a  little  before  the  mouth  of 
the  urethra.  From  the  manner  in  which  these  orifices  and  that 
of  the  urethra  terminate,  an  appearance  like  the  verumontanum 
is  given  to  this  part  of  the  vagina  urethralis. 

When  we  turn  to  the  history  of  other  supposed  hermapliro- 
ditcs,  we  find  that  the  most  remarkable  very  closely  resemble  this 
one  which  fell  under  the  observation  of  Ackermann.  Such  were 
those  described  by  Walter,  Dlemerbroeck,  Grashius,  Cheselden,- 
Morand,  and  a  great  many  others  ;  in  all  of  which  there  were 
observed,  an  imperforated  penis,  a  vagina  urethrahs,  testicles,  and 
cystoid  uterus,  or  somethmg  raistakeii  for  the  uterus.  In  Petit'a 
case,  the  testicles  had  never  left  the  abdomen  ;  and  occupying 
neariy  the  site  of  the  ovaria,  a  less  careful  observer  might  have 
mistaken  them.  A  mistake,  perhaps  of  this  kind,  was  made  by 
Sue,  in  tlie  description  of  such  a  monster  :  a  testicle  is  said  to 
have  been  found  in  one  side,  and  an  ovarium  in  the  other.  But 
the  example  is  sohtary  ;  and,  from  the. history  of  all  the  others, 
therefore,  more  tlian  doubtful.  We  may  regard  these,  then,  as 
the  greatest  deviations  from  the  perfect  miile  structure :  but  from 
the  perfect  structure,  to  the  highest  degree  of  deviation,  there 
are  intermediate  varieties ; — in  some,  the  glans  is  simply  imper-« 
forated,  the  urethra  terminating  under  it ;  in  others,  the  urethra 
opens  about  the  middle  of  the  yard,  with  a  wide  and  gaping 
orifice;  or  the  urethra  forms  but  half  a  canal,  and  opens  under 
the  penis  ;  and  these,  says  our  author,  form  the  first  degrees' of 
aphroditism.  Deviating  still  farther  from  the  natural  structure, 
the  urine  is  passed  through  an  opening  in  the  perineum  ;  the 
penis  is  imperfect ;  the  scrotum  is  divided  \  a  fissure  like  the 
va^na  presents  itself :  the  appearances  become  more  and  more 
ambiguous,  and  the  characters  of  the  sex  become  nearly  lost,  till 
we  arrive  at  the  highest  degree  of  aphroditism  hitherto  ascertain- 
ed with  certainty ;  such  a  oae  as  has  just  been  described.  There 
is  not,  however,  any  example  of  complete  hermaphroditism :  and 
all  the  organs  of  both  sexes,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  were 
never  found  united  in  one  human  individual.  In  the  two  sexes, 
there  are  organs  which  correspond  to  each  other,  and  which  may 
he  called  analogous  organs,  tlie  penis  to  the  clitoris,  the  scrotum 
to  the  labia,  the  testes  to  the  ovaria,  and  the  prostate  to  the  ute- 
rus ;  and  it  farther  appears,  that  of  these  analogous  organs,  no 
two  were  ever  found  together  in  the  same  individual.  No  mons- 
ter has  been  described,  having  both  a  penis  and  clitoris,  nor  with 
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a  testis  and  ovarium  of  the  same  side,  we  may  venture  to  say*, 
with  testes  and  ovaria,  nor  one  having  a  prostate  and  uterus. 
But  we  find  such  wonderful  deviations  in  the  structure  of  these 
organs,  such  malconformations,  that  their»  character  becomes 
ambiguous,  and  the  sexual  distinction  almost  lost.  We  find 
shortened,  divided,  and  imperforated  penes,  the  urethra  terminat- 
ing in  a  canal,  opening  by  a  fissure  between  the  crura  penis  ia 
the  perineum,  the  scrotum  divided  so  as  to  resemble  labia,  th^ 
testicles  perhaps  remaining  within  the  abdomen,  and  their  orga- 
nization imperfectly  developed.  We  will  venture  still  farther^ 
and  call  in  question  the  existence  of  any  organ  of  one  sex,  whe« 
ther  analogous  or  not,  having  ever  been  found  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual, with  other  organs  of  another  sex.  We  do  not  think  that 
the  organ  described  as  the  uterus,  and  said  to  have  been  found, 
in  so  many  examples,  along  with  a  penis  and  testicles,  in  the 
same  individual,  militates  against  this  position.  It  appears  to  us, 
that  this  supposed  uterus  was,  in  all  such  cases,  nothing  more 
than  a  malconformation  of  the  prostate  :  for,  first,  the  prostate 
and  uterus  are  correspondent  or  analogous  organs ;  and  it  is 
allowed,  they  have  never  been  found  to  exist  together  in  the 
same  individual,  however  complete  the  aphroditism  may  have 
been  in  other  respects.  And,  secondly,  wherever  this  uterus  has 
been  carefully  described,  its  deviation  from  the  real  structure  and 
organization  of  the  uterus  appears  to  have  been  so  great,  and  its 
affinity  to  the  prostate  so  much  more  natural,  that  it  seems  more 
agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  the  other  co-existing  deformities,  to  re- 
fer it  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former  organ  :  for  example,  in  Acker- 
mann's  androgyne,  all  the  other  organs,  however  varied  and  mal- 
conformed,  were  male,  the  only  organ  of  this  sex  deficient  was  the 
prostate,  and  in  its  place  there  was  found  a  sac,  which  he  has  chos- 
en to  call  uterus  cystoides,  and  to  consider  as  an  imperfectly  formed 
uterus.  It  resembled  the  uterus  in  being  a  hollow  organ,  and  in 
being  found  between  the  rectum  and  bladder.  It  differed  from 
it  in  the  thinness  of  its  texture,  and  its  large  cavity.  It  was  not, 
like  the  infant  uterus,  a  firm  and  compact  organ,  but  a  sac  :  but 
it  differed  from  the  uterus  still  more  in  its  appendages ;  the 
Fallopian  tubes  were  altogether  wanting,  even  the  vasa  deferentia 
did  not  terminate  in  the  angles  of  its  fundus.  It  differed  from 
the  natural  structure  of  the  prostate,  indeed,  in  being  dilated  into 
the  form  of  a  sac :  but  it  resembled  it  in  situation  and  connexion, 
and  still  more  in  its  appendages.  The  vasa  deferentia,  penetrated 
its  substance  ;  and  continuing  their  course  through  it,  opened, 
with  it,  on  the  verumontanum,  in  the  urethra.  This  aflbrds  a 
strong  presumption  that  this  cyst,  mistaken  for  an  uterus,  was, 
in  fact,  a  malconformed  prostate*.    The  proof  rises  almost  to  cer- 
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tstnl^,  when  we  reflect  on  the  general  analogy,  and  recollect  Hat 
die  pTosrate  is  the  only  male  organ  not  accounted  for  in  this  his- 
tory. The  case  becomes  still  clearer  when  we  examine  Petit's 
hi&ioiy.  !n  this,  tlie  uterus  is  acknowledged  hardly  to  have  de* 
<erved  the  name,  so  much  did  its  structure  differ  from  that  of 
the  female  uterus ;  that  it  was  in  truth  the  prostate,  appears 
evidently  from  its  situation,  and  from  its  connexion,  not  only 
with  the  bladder,  but  with  the  vasa  deferentia,  and  vesicula 
Kminales. 

If  our  opinion  be  correct,  much  of  the  mirabiit  dklu  is  re- 
moved, from  ihe  history  of  these  still  very  curious  deviations  from 
the  usual  course  of  nature.  In  another  very  curious  aberration 
of  nature,  in  ihe  hernia  of  the  urinary  bladder,  there  are  also  ob^i 
gervcd  such  singular  malconformations  of  the  genital  organs,  that 
the  unfortunate  subjects  of  this  lusus  have  been  branded  with 
the  suppositious  name  of  hermaphrodite.  Yet  in  these,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  excellent  analysis  of  these  cases  of  deficiency  of 
the  bladder,  in  the  first  volume  of  this  journal,  all  the  organs  of 
one  sex  only,  however  malconformed,  are  recognizable.  And  in 
that  variety  of  male  on  formation,  the  subject  of  our  present  in- 
quiry, we  think  we  have  been  able  to  recognize  only  one  system 
of  sexual  organii,  however  much  disguised  by  the  sportive  hand 
of  nature.  While  slating  our  own  opinion  on  this  subject,  we- 
have  lost  sight  of  u  h      of  whose  theory  we  now  proceed 

to  give  a  short  a  ou  Tl  fundamental  proposition  of  this 
theory  is,  that  th     g  rm  first  formation,  is  of  no  sex  ;  «■ 

ratlicr,  that  the     ud  m  t    he  organs  of  both  sexes,  exist  in 

each  individual,  wl  fi  g  n  rated  in  the  uterus.  Tha  nest  is, 
that  those  of  the  one  oh  1  r  sex  become  afterwards  develop- 
ed, according  to  the  predominant  influence  of  certain  powers,  call- 
ed formative,  coagulating,  or  plastic,  If  the  coagulating  pro- 
ductive plastic  powers  prevail,  the  child  is  born  a  male  -,  if  the 
power  of  organic  matter  has  had  the  advantage,  a  female  is  pro- 
duced. The  predominacy  of  these  powers,  is  shewn  in  the  one 
sex  in  the  greater  activity  of  the  vascular  system ;  the  organic 
matter  is  manifested  in  the  greater  developement  of  the  celiuUr 
substance  in  the  other.  The  penis  and  clitoris,  the  scrotum  and 
labia,  the  testes  and  ovaria,  the  prostate  and  uterus,  the  vasa 
deferentia  and  Fallopian  tubes,  are  thua  analogous,  and  produced 
-  from  the  same  rudimental  organs.  The  greater  vascular  activity 
of  the  male  elongates,  and  forms  into  a  penis,  vidiat  in  the  female 
would  have  been  a  clitoris.  The  predominance  of  the  cellular 
texture  in  the  female,  forms  an  uterus  of  what,  in  the  male,  would 
have  turned  out  a  prostate.  The  vascular  power  of  the  male 
forms  testes  of  those  organs,  which  tlie  female  would  have  form- 
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ed  into  ovaria ;  and  so  on,  with  other  corresponding  organs* 
The  male  or  female  organs  being  thus  formed  from  common 
rudiments,  apd  moulded  into  the  perfect  forms  of  either  sex^ 
from  the  predominant  operation  of  external  powers,  during  the 
uterine  life  of  the  foetus  \  it  happens  in  rare  instanceS|  that  the 
sex  is  imperfectly  determined,  some  of  the  organs  are  developed 
with  the  male  character  sufficiently  pronounced,  while  others 
have  an  ambiguous  resemblance  to  the  female.  The  penis  has 
some  resemblance  to  the  clitoris,  the  urethra  not  being  sufficiently, 
elongated,  stops  at  the  perineum,  which,  with  the  scrotum,  is  cleft; 
the  testicles  and  vasa  deferentia  are  perfected,  determiiling  the 
predominant  sex  of  the  androgyne  ;  but  an  exuberance  of  cellular 
texture,  and  defect  of  plastic  power,  have  produced  an  uterus. 

So  full  is  our  author  of  this  theory,  of  which  we  have  endeavour-* 
ed  to  lay  a  brief  statement  before  our  readers,  that  he  does  not  doubt 
the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  some  perfect  female  organs, 
with  other  perfect  male  organs  in  the  same  individual,  an  uterus 
with  testicles,  or  even  an  ovarium  in  one  side  and  a  testicle  in 
the  other :  He  even  admits  the  possibility  of  conception  taking* 
place  in  the  body  of  such  an  aphrodite ;  and  would  fain  persuade 
us,  that  such  had  been  the  origin  of  the  foetus,  found  in  the  du- 
plicature  of  the  colon  of  a  young  man,  Amidee  Bissieu,  of  whose 
case  a  report  was  presented  by  Dupuytrin  to  the  Medical  Society 
of  Paris,  and  published  in  tfie  Bulletin  de  PEcole  de  Medecine^ 
although  it  is  expressly  stated  in  the  report,  that  Bissieu  <<  was 
provided  with  male  organs  only,  widiout  the  smallest  trace  of 
those  of  the  other  sex  *." 

A  still  bolder  flight,  however,  is  taken  by  Dr  Ackermann,  in  the 
outset  of  his  physiological  dissertations  on  generation.  To  his  or-* 
ganic  and  formative  powers,  he  has  there  given  an  habitation  and 
a  name ;  they  are  no  longer  general  terms,  but  palpable  individuals. 

The  organic  matter  is  furnished  by  the  female ;  it  is  capable  of 
coagulation,  crystallization,  and  organization,  by  the  oxygenating 
principle  supplied  by  the  male.  The  female  matter  contains  an 
excess  of  hydrocarbonate  ;  the  male  of  oxygen.  They  meet  in 
the  uterus,  saturate  each  other,  and  produce  an  embryo.  "  Hy- 
drocarbonii  oxys  oriatur,  et  cum  eo  in  puncto  indifferentise  virium 
simul  novus  embryo  nascatur."  Man,  endowed  with  larger  respi- 
ratory organs,  abounds  in  oxygen.  Woman,  framed  with  larger 
digestive  organs,  and  a  smaller  thorax,  abounds  with  azotized  hy-* 
drocarbone,  and  nutritious  animal  matter.  The  substance  of  the 
male  body,  then,  consists  of  oxygenated  hydrogen,  with  excess  of 
oxygen  ;  that  of  the  female,  of  oxygenated  hydrogen,  with  ex-^ 
cess  of  hydrogen. 
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This  oxygenated  hydrogen,  with  excess  of  hydrogen,  forms 
an  atmosphere  for  tbe  woman,  which  may  be  called  negative  5* 
and  the  same  with  excess  of  oxygen,  an  atmosphere  for  thejnale^ 
which  may'  be  named  positive.  Our  reader  need  not  surely  be 
reminded  of  the  mutual  attraction  which  subsists  between  the 
sexes,  of  the  violent  and  irresistible  impulse  of  that  passion,  which 
carries  them  into  the  closest  contact,  and  secures  the  existence 
of  the  species  ;  but  he  little  imagines,  that  all  this  is- owing  to 
the  polar  attraction  of  positive  and  negative  atmospheres. 

«<  Atmosphaeriis  confluentibus  ipsa  viri  et  feminse  corpora  ver-- 
sus  se  nliutuo  tendunt,  et  cum  idem  sit  nervei  systematis  character, 
se  mutuo  adpetunt,  in  amplexus  ruunt,  et  in  unionem  trahun- 
tur."  Hence,  we  see,  may  be  derived  the  physical  explanation  of 
sexual  love.  The  atmospheres  which  surround  individuals  of 
different  sex,  attract  and  mutually  penetrate  each  other.  «<  At-* 
mospherx  qu^  utriusque  sexus  cingunt  individua,  vi  quadam  se 
mutuo  attrahunt,  se  penetrant." 

There  are  Benedicts,  who  know  full  well  that  these  atmo-' 
spheres  must  also  have  poles  of  repulsion.  The  seminal  fluids  of 
the  two*  sexes  are  of  the  same  nature  with  their  bodies  and  at-^ 
mospheres,  and  have  the  same  attractions.  They  meet,  pene- 
trate, and  attract  each  other,  and  coagulate  and  crystallize  into 
an  embryo^  at  first  of  no  sex,  but  in  which  male  or  female  organs 
are  afterwards  developed,  according  to  the  predominacy  of  the 
positive  or  negative  powers,  "  prout  vel  positivse  vel  negative 
vires  excedant.''  These  powers,  we  must  recollect,  are  oxygen 
and  hydrocarbone.  If  neither,  however,  should  predominate,  it- 
is  now  easy  to  divine  the  consequence,  a  mutual  saturation,  and 
the  production  of  an  aphrodite,  a  being  of  ambiguous  sex. 

*'  Aura  spermatis  oxygena,  hydrocaAone  ovi  azotico  omnis  satietur,  et 
quasi  consumatur  ita,  ut  in  neutram  partem  vel  hydrogenii  vel  oxygenii 
excessus  inclinct*  Cum  tamen  ad  hoc  saturationis  punctum  plus  minus 
fcjetus  formatio  licet  rarissime  accedat,  casu  aeque  raro  contingit  ut  ambi-> 
gui  sexus  individua  nascantur,  in  quibus  et  totius  coi-poris  habitus  et  gene- 
talium  conformatio  inter  utrumque  sexum  quasi  medium  tenent." 

Here  we  must  take  our  leave  of  Dr  Ackermann.  If  his  specu- 
lations have  not  always  instructed,  they  have  at  least  entertained 
us.  We  can  hardly  persuade  ourselves  that  he  is  himself  always 
serious  ;  and  we  have  more  than  once  fancied,  that  we  saw 
him  throwing  the  tub  to  the  whale.  After  all,  however,  there  is 
perhaps  less  novelty  than  nonsense,  in  this  curious  account  of 
generation.  "  The  philosophy  of  this  transformation  will  not 
seem  surprising,  to  people  tvho  search  into  the  bottom  of  things. 
Madame  Bourignon,  a  devout  French  lady,  has  shewn  us  hpw^ 
man  was  ^t  first  created  male  and  female  in  one  individual^  having 
the  faculty  of  propagation  within  himself;  a  circumstance  necessary 

to 
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to  the  state  of  innocence,  wherein  a  man's  happiness  was  not  to 
depend  upon  the  caprice  of  another.  It  was  not  till  after  he  had 
made  z  faux  pas  that  he  had  his  female  mate.  Many  such  trans- 
formations of  individuals  have  been  well  attested,  particularly 
one  by  Montaigne,  and  another  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 
From  all  which  it  appears,  that  this  system  of  male  and  female 
has  already  undergone,  and  may  hereafter  suffer,  several  alte-*- 
rations.  Every  smattercr  iri  anatomy  knows,  that  a  woman  is  but 
an  introverted  man ;  a  new  fusion  and  flatus  will  turn  the  hollow 
bottom  of  a  bottle  into  convexity  ;  but  I  forbear,  for  the  sake  of 
my  modest  men  readers,  who  are  in  a  few  days  to  be  virgins."— 
«  Then,  says  Anaximander,  shall  the  negative  quantity  of  the 
•Women  be  turned  into  positive,  their  —  into  + ,  i.  e.  their  minus 
into  plus*.'*  What  a  pity  Dr  Ackermann  has  not  rendered 
justice  to  the  learned  Martinus  Scriblerus,  from  whom  we  have 
taken  the  above  quotation.  It  is  but  candid,  however,  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  his  physiological  dissertations  contain  many  ex- 
cellent observations  on  the  phenomena  of  generation,  and  the  dis* 
4inctive  characters  of  the  sexes  ^  and,  that  Dr  Ackermann,  when 
he  curbs  the  reins  of  his  imagination,  can  be  an  instructive  writer^ 
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A  Treatise  on  the  Varieties  and  Consequences  of  Ophthalmia^  with  a 
Preliminary  Inquiry  into  its  ^Contagious  Nature.  By  Arthur 
Edmondston,  M.  D.  Fellow  of  the  Roya!  College  of  Surgeons, 
and  Honorary  Member  of  the  Royal  Physical  Society  of  Edin* 

burgh.     Edinburgh,  1806*    8vo.   pp.319. 

• 

THE  ingenious  author  of  this  treatise  was,  we  believe,  one  of 
the  first  who  publicly  maintained  the  *  contagious  nature  of 
ophthalmia.  The  facts  oil  which  this  conclusion  was  founded, 
were  made  known  to  us  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  Dr  Edmond- 
ston in  May  1802,  entitled  "  An  Account  of  an  Ophthalmia 
which  appeared  in  the  second  regiment  of  Argyleshire  Fencibles, 
in  the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April,  1 802  ;  with  some 
Obser\''ations  on  the.  Egyptian  Ophthalmia.  "  The  knowledge  of 
this  epidemic,  clearly  traced  by  Dr  Edmondston  to  an  Egyptian 
source,  was  calculated  to  make  a  strong  impression  on  an  inquisi- 
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tive  aiid  observing  mind,  and  to  give  that  bias  which  appears 
never  to  have  forsaken  our  author,  and  which  has  led  him  con- 
stantly to  avail  himself  of  the  numerous  opportunities  he  has  had 
of  enlarging  his  knowledge  of  the  disease  itself. 

The  question  concerning  the  propagation  of  opiithalmia  by 
contagion,  is  very  fully,  and  we  think  very  ably,  investigated  in  tlie 
preliminary  inquiry.  The  history  of  the  Argyleshlre  Fencibles, 
and  a  variety  of  other  proofs,  which  the  industry  of  Dr  Edmond- 
ston  has  now  brought  together,  do  not  allow  any  doubt  to  exlsC 
on  this  subject.  The  Egyptian  ophthalmia  unfortunately  still 
subsists  at  home  ;  continues  destructive  to  our  soldiers  in  pard- 
cular  battalions  and  regiments  ;  and  appears  propagated  in  a  way 
intelligible  only  by  the  admission  of  contagion.  The  Egyptian, 
like  all  other  varieties  of  ophtlialmia,  is  allowed,  indeed,  to  be 
originally  produced  by  external  causes ;  and  these,  so  numerous 
*and  powerful  in  the  climate  of  Egypt,  are  not  neglected  or  unac- 
knowledged by  our  author.  In  the  fourth  section  of  his  inquiry, 
the  nature  and  influence  of  those  local  causes  of  ophthalmia  arc 
established,  by  a  review  of  the  best  authorities.  Many  of  tliose 
causes  are  evident,  and  have  been  admitted  by  almost  every  tra- 
veller and  writer  on  the  climate  of  Egypt  -,  the  burning  heat  of 
the  sud  -,  the  night  dews  i  the  sandy  soil ;  and  scorching  dry 
winds,  loaded  with  dust  or  nitre,  are  causes  familiar  to  every 
one.  It  is  well  remarked,  however,  by  Br  Edmondston,  that 
ihese  causes,  though  they  must  at  all  times  have  imparted  a  ten- 
dency to  ocular  inflammation,  do  not  appear  to  have  had  their  full 
ciFecC  till  Egypt  became  subject  to  the  dominion  of  barbarians. 
The  ancients,  he  observes,  speak  of  the  salubrity  of  this  climate  ; 
the  Roman  physicians,  who  generally  mention  the  prevalence  or 
absence  of  particular  affections  in  different  climates,  are  alto- 
};ether  silent  on  the  subject  of  ophthalmia,  as  being  endemic  in 
Egypt ;  nor  do  historians  mention  this  as  one  of  the  diseases 
which  assailed  the  crusaders. 

"  While  Eg^pt  was  a  populous  country,  and  agi  iculture  Hourished  in  it* 
diseases  were  comparatively  few,  and  ophtlialmia,  as  an  eodeniic,  unknown. 
IJut  when  it  ceased  to  ba  a  separate  and  independent  stale,  aod  sunk  into 
a  distant  province  of  a  tyraaiucal  government ;  when  it  became  divided 
among  tribus  of  illiterate  barbarians,  among  wliom,  property,  and  even  life 
itself,  was  insecuie,  unless  continually  watched,  and  m  whose  eyes  tile 
semblance  of  happiness  was  a  crime,  agriculture  and  the  arts  of  peace  be- 
came matters  of  but  secondary  consideradon.  The  fertilizing  canals  which 
traversed  its  plains,  were  gradually  choked  up  ;  the  ditches  which  drained 
the  soil,  and  opposed  a  barrier  to  the  Bimds  of^tbe  desert,  were  aoon  obliter- 
ated ;  and  fields,  which  had  been  once  clotfied  in  the  richest  verdure,  were 
converted  into  sandy  wastes.  According  to  the  opinion  of  most  modeiii 
traveilcrs,  fully  a  third  part  sf  the  Und  which  was  formerly  culdvaied  Ik 
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Egypt  IS,  at  present,  in  a  state  of  frightful  sterility ;  and  die  desolating 
sands  of  Lybia  are  making  annual  encroachments  upon  what  remains.  " 

But,  continues  our  author  in  another  place, 

"  Whatever  may  have  been  the  former  state  of  Egypt,  at  present  it  appears 
to  be  the  very  cradle  of  ophthalmia.  By  hereditary  predisposition,  it  is 
deeply  ingrafted  in  the  constitution  of  its  inhabitants  before  their  birth  ; 
and,  when  their «yes  first  behold  the  heavens,  they  become  exposed  to  the 
causes  of  this  disease,  whose  agency,  under  one  form  or  other,  is  unceasing 
during  the  remainder  of  their  life.  " 

This  is,  indeed,  a  frightful  picture  presented  to  us  by  Dr  Ed* 
mondston ;  and  with  contagion,  hereditary  predisposition,  and 
the  unceasing  agency  of  remote  causes,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to 
account  for  the  prevalence  of  ophthalmia  in  Egypt :  We  are  ra- 
ther left  to  wonder  how  any  one  should  escape.  The  opinion,' 
however,  of  a  hereditary  predisposition  to  ophthalmia,  deeply  in- 
grafted in  the  constitution  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  before 
their  birth,  appears  to  us,  one  rather  hazarded  at  venture  by  our 
author,  than  founded  on  observation,  or  deduced  from  actual 
knowledge. 

Nothing  can  be  more  clear  ^nd  satisfactory,  than  Dr  Edmond- 
ston's  view  of  the  contagious  nature  of  ophthalmia.  The  fact  is 
established  by  a  series  of  observations,  which  precludes  the  possi- 
bility of  doubt ;  and  in  his  explanations  there  is  nothing  mysteri- 
ous. He  does  not  consider  the  Egyptian  ophthalmia  as  essen- 
tially different  from  other  severe  varieties  of  ocular  inflammation 
occurring  sporadically.  It  owes  its  origin  to  external  causes ;  but 
when  a  great  number  have  become  afl^ected  with  the  disease, 
there  is  a  production  of  contagion,  and  it  extends  itself  to  other 
individuals,  although  the  external  remote  causes,  which  produced 
the  disease  in  the  first  instances,  no  longer  operate.  And  thus, 
the  contagion  of  ophthalmia  resembles  that  of  some  other  dis-» 
eases,  as  of  typhus,  in  its  origin  and  propagation. 

It  is,  however,  distinctly  pointed  out  by  our  author,  that  the. 
sphere  of  the  contagion  of  ophtlialmia  is  very  limited ;  and  though 
he  even  adijiits  that,  like  other  diseases,  it  may  be  propagated  to  a 
certain  extent  through  the  medium  of  the  air,  he  states,  that  al- 
most all  the  instances  which  occurred  in  our  regiments,  were  pro- 
duced by  the  actual  and  direct  application  of  the  virus  from  dis- 
eased to  sound  eyes. 

"  The  influence  of  this  contagion  does  not  appear  to  extend  far  from 
the  source  of  its  evolution,  as,  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  iiist  appear- 
ance of  the  disease,  it  seemed  to  require  almost  immediate  contact  t©  com- 
municate it  to  others ;  for  it  was  confined  to  the  soldiers,  two  of  whom  al- 
ways sleeping  in  one  bed,  the  si^k  and  the  healthy  are  often  indiscriminately 
mingled  together.  It  is  prob:ible  therefore,  from  this  circumstance,  that 
a  jjrcat  proportion  of  the  cases  of  this  malignant  ophthalmia  occurring  in 
icgimcnts,  gre  occasioned  by  the  direct  application  of  virus  to  the  eyes, 
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Those  individuals  who  have  attentively  guarded  against  too  near  an  ap- 
proach, have  in  general  completely  escaped, 

**  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  state  with  precision  the  actual  sphere  of 
action  of  the  ophthalmic  contagion,  as  from  the  circumstance  of  the  dis- 
ease having  been  considered  as  a  local  one,  the  periods  of  exposure  to  its 
agency  being  frequent  and  indiscriminate,  were  either  overlooked  or  for^ 
gotten.  But  from  the  inquiries  which  I  have  made  at  others,  and  from 
what  has  occurred  to  myself,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  influence  of 
this  contagion,  operating  through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere,  does  not, 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  exceed  the  space  of  a  foot.  As  the  discharge 
of  morbific  matter,  however,  from  the  eyes,  in  cases  of  virident  ophthaU 
mia,  is  continual  and  abundant,  an  ample  source  of  infection  is  constantly 
pi^ent ;  and  without  extreme  care  and  attention,  to  avoid  intercourse  with 
the  bedding  or  clothes  of  those  labouring  under  it,  the  disease  may  be  un- 
consciously propagated  to  a  wide  extent. 
'  ^*  This  opinion  of  the  limited  range  of  the  ophthalmic  qontagion,  is  sup^ 
ported  by  the  history  of  its  propagation.  On  the  return  of  some  of  the 
jEgyptian  regiments  to  Malta,  the  inferior  class  of  courtezans  were  among 
its  first  victims,  and,  by  degrees,  it  became  very  general  over  the  island.-— 
Multitudes  of  soldiers,  on  their  arrival  in  England  from  Egypt,  laboured 
under  ophthalmia.  Some  accompanied  these  regiments  on  their  march 
through  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  others  were  discharged  at  the 
peace,  and  returned  to  their  respective  homes.  Intimate  and  frequent  in- 
tercourse naturally  took  place  between  them  and  persons  in  perfect  health  ; 
cleanliness,  at  any  time  but  little  attended  to  by  the  lower  ranks  of  society, 
was  here  disregarded,  for  the  disease  was  considered  as  local  and  uninfec- 
tious.  Owing  to  these  circumstances,  ophthalmia  appeared  at  the  same 
time  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  that  peculiar  modi- 
fication of  it,  denominated  Egyptian  ophthalmia,  is  now  familiar  to  almost 
every  medical  practitioner.  A  striking  instance  of  what  may  be  deemed 
the  action  of  the  virus  in  the  state  of  fomites,  occurs  in  a  late  publication 
on  the  Egyptian  expedition.  "  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  (says  the  author) 
that  many  persons,  whose  eyes  had  withstood,  the  burning  heat  and  perni- 
cious glare  of  the  Egyptian  sands,  were  afflicted  with  this  complaint  (oph- 
thalmia) when  at  sea  on  their  return  home."  This  temporary  suspension, 
and  afterwards  a  renovation  of  power,  is  eminently  characteristic  of  a  con- 
tagious principle.  A  striking  occurrence  of  this  kind  is  mentioned  in  the 
Star  of  the  15th  July  1806.  "  Notwithstanding  that  the  second  battalion 
of  the  52d  regiment  has  been  removed  to  Maidstone,  the  Egj^tian  oph- 
thalmia continues  to  rage  in  a  terrible  degree.  The  number  of  men  already 
blind  by  it  is  immense.  This  terrible  disease  has  for  nine  months  resisted 
every  remedy."  This  may  account  also  for  the  occasional  suspension,  as 
well  as  sudden  appearance,  of  ophthalmia,  so  frequentiy  obseiTed  \  and  the 
fact  is  incontrovertible,  tiiat  ophthalmia  has  been  much  more  frequent  and 
general  in  its  occurrence,  and  more  destructive  to  sight,  within  tJiese  last 
tliree  years  in  this  country,  than  at  any  former  period.  "  p.  46-8. 

Ophthalmia  is  divided  by  Dr  Edmondston  into  idiopathic  and 
symptomatic.  Under  the  former,  he  has  arranged  as  species, 
ophthalmia  mitts  and  gravis^  psoropthalmia,  puriform  cphthal- 
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mia  of  new  born  children,  and  intermittent  ophthalmia  ;  a  short 
descriptive  history  is  given  of  each,  the  symptoms  being  marked 
with  precision  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence.  Under  the  lat- 
ter head,  he  has  placed  those  modifications  of  ophthalmia  which 
depend  on  the  presence  of  some  more  general  disease  of  the  sys- 
tem. Two  only  are  admitted,  the  scrophulous  and  venereal.  Ghie 
variety  of  venereal  ophthalmia,  slow  in  its  progress,  more  than 
any  other  deserving  the  name  of  chronic,  destroying  in  a  gradual 
and  insensible  manner  the  organ  of  vision,  depends  on  constitu- 
tional contamination.  It  is  characterized  by  its  slow  and  gradual 
progress,  and  by  an  irksome  sense  of  itching,  most  troubtesome 
towards  evening,  and  remitting  in  the  morning.  Another  variety,' 
much  more  acute  and  rapid  in  its  progress,  marked  by  its  sudden 
attack,  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  copious  purulent 
discharge  from  the  eyes,  is  connected  with  gonorrhoea,  and,  ac- 
cording to  general  opinion,  is  the  consequence  of  the  sudden  sup- 
pression of  virulent  gonorrhoea.  From  a  comparison  of  autho- 
rities, and  from  his  own  observations,  our  author  seems  decid- 
edly^ to  adopt  this  opinion.  He  thinks.it  will  generally  be  found, 
that  it  is  chiefly  durirfg  the  first  and  inflammatory  stage  of  go- 
norrhoea, that  its  suppression  is  likely  to  produce  this  virulent 
ophthalmia.  To  this,  however,  must  still  be  opposed,  not- 
withstanding the  ingenious  critique  of  Dr  Edmondston,  the  ob* 
servation  of  Mr  Ware,  that  it  has  commonly  appeared  some 
timif  after  the  exhibition  of  mercurials  for  the  cure  of  gonorrhoea ; 
and  a  case  which  occurred  to  ourselves,  the  most  severe  and 
dreadful  in  its  symptoms,  which  terminated  in  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  both  eyes,  though  the  gonoixhoeal  discharge  was  not  sup-» 
pressed.  This  is  a  case,  indeed,  admitted  by  our  author,  a 
gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  from  inoculation.  But  the  symptoms  of 
this  variety,  are  stated  to  be  much  less  formidable  and  destrucT 
tive  than  the  ophthalmia  from  suppression. 

We  would  never  object  to  any  fact  or  observation  the  difficulty 
of  explaining  it.  This  we  have  always  considered  as  highly  pre- 
posterous in  the  present  state  of  our  knowlege.  '  It  is  an  argu- 
ment which  is  admissible  only  when  the  alleged  observation  is  in 
direct  opposition  t>  a  well  ascertained  law  of  the  animal  econo- 
my. We  consider  It,  therefore,  as  no  objection  to  the  doctrine  of 
gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  from  suppression,  that  we  are  unable  to 
connect,  In  our  own  minds,  by  any  intervening  link,  the  sup- 
pression of  the  one  discharge  witli  the  appearance  of  the  ether. 
The  error  and  difficulty  unquestiorlably  lie  in  our  ov;.n  awkward 
artifices  to  supply  what  is  wanting  ;  and  then  we  cavil  and  dis- 
pute about  translation,  metastasis,  and  sympathy.  Our  author, 
however,  availing  himself  of  the  doctrint-s  of  Bichat,  and  collat- 
ing a  variety  of  observations,  ingeniously  explains  the  difficulty 
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by  sympathy  depending  on  a  similarity  of  structure,  and  functions 
of  the  mucous  membrane. 

*<  That,  in  consequence  of  an  intimate  connexion  subsisting  between 
the  urethra  and  the  eye,  from  the  continuity  of  the  mucous  membrane  that 
Uncs  both,  and  from  its  sti-ucture  and  function  being  the  same  in  eachy 
there  exbts  a  sympathy  between  these  organs,  rendering  the  one  suscep- 
tible of  the  affection  of  the  other  ;  and  that  upon  this  sympathy  depends, 
in  many  instances,  the  sudden  translation  of  morbid  action  or  disease  from 
one  part  to  another,  and  that  among  others,  of  a  similar  kind  to  its  agency, 
may  be  ascribed  the  appearance  of  ophthalmia,  in  consequence  of  a  suppress- 
ed gonorrhoea,  " 

The  consequences  of  ophthalmia  are  next  described*  It  is 
here  that  we  find  the  first  account  which  has  been  published,  of 
the  observation  made  by  Dr  Barclay  on  the  opacity  of  the  cornea 
occasioned  by  distension,  and  the  explanation  of  a  variety  of  opa- 
city founded  on  that  discovery. 

**  The  cornea  sometimes,  and  in  particular  cases,  assumes  a  milky  ap- 
pearance, and  the  individual  is  subject  to  temporary  blindness,  without  much 
preceding  inflammation,  and  often  where  little  more  had  operated  than 
merely  a  determination  to  the  head.  I  had  frequently  observed  this  milky 
appearance  of  the  cornea,  and  had  been  surprised  at  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  came  on,  and  with  which  it  disappeared ;  but  I  had  no  accurate  concep- 
tion of  the  mode  in  which  these  changes  were  effected,  until  my  friend, 
Dr  Barclay,  by  stating  to  me  the  following  curious  observation,  enabled 
me  in  some  measure  to  explain  it.  Trying  to  fill  die  vessels  of  the  cor- 
nea from  one  of  the  veins  lying  on  the  outside  of  the  sclerotic,  he  injected 
mercury,  and  instantly  saw  the  cornea  become  opaque  and  of  a  milkjf  co- 
lour. The  appearance  led  him  to  suppose  that  he  had  succeeded  ;  but  the 
eye-ball  was  heavier,  and  both  the  sclerotic  and  the  cornea  very  tense.  On 
pressing  the  eye,  some  of  the  mercury  returned  by  the  vein ;  a  considerable 
degree  of  the  tension  was  removed  ;  the  cornea  recovered  part  of  its  trans- 
parency'; and  he  saw  a  number  of  mercurial  globules  lying  In  the  angle 
^  between  it  and  the  iris.  These  globules,  when  the  eye  was  shaken  hori- 
zontally from  right  to  left,  did  not  cross  towards  the  pupil,  but  run  round 
in  the  angle  in  whick  he  had  observed  them,  shewing  that  the  iris  must 
have  been  convex  towards  the  cornea  at  that  time.  To  account  for  the 
return  of  transparency  in  the  cornea,  he  supposed  that  the  pressure  and 
elasticity  of  the  vessels  had  driven  back  the  mercury  ;  and  satisfied  with 
this  view,  he  resolved  to  inject  another  eye,  and  preserve  it  afterwards  in 
spirits.  In  removing  the  muscles  fronj  this  other  ^ye,  he  held  it  in  his 
left  hand,  and  accidentally  pressing  it,  to  keep  it  steady,  to  his  great  sur- 
prise he  saw  the  same  appearance  which  he  had  supposed  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  mercurv.  Instead  therefore  of  injecting  this  eye  with  mer- 
cury, he  injected  it  with  water,  and  saw  the  cornea  rendered  a§  opaque  and 
milky  in  its  colour  as  it  had  been  by  his  former  injection.  The  conclusion 
was  obviou';  j.  that  the  opacity  arose  from  tension,  and  the  tension,  in  two 
of  the  cases,  from  a  more  than  usvial  quantity  of  fluids  *. ''  p.  I73^« 

This 

*  «  The  Doctor  further  informed  mc,  that  he  had  soon  after  ap  opportunitv 
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This  observation,  says  our  author,  <«  leads  to  a  new  view  of 
the  subject,  and  indicates  a  plan  of  cure  both  effectual  and  dif- 
ferent from  what  has  been  usually  adopted  in  similar  cases.  **  In 
the  plan  of  treatment,  evacuations  both  general  and  topical,  ve-' 
nesection,  saline  purges,  and  leeches,  are  the  remedies  recom- 
mended ;  or  astringent  applications,  if  it  appear  to  be  the  resiilt 
of  undue  exhalation,  the  effect  of  a  weaker  action  than  natural  of 
the  vessels. 

The  various  causes  of  ophthalmia  are  considered  under  two 
heads  ;  those  which  are  extraneous  to  the  body,  and  those  which  * 
have  their  origin  in  the  system  itself.  Inversion  of  the  cye-lid!s, 
he  regards  ralJier  as  the  consequence  of  preceding  inflammation 
and  ulceration,  than  as  a  primary  cause  of  ophthalmia.  The 
opinion  of  Mr  Ware^  that  the  inversion  of  the  upper  eye-lid  is 
caused  by  a  relaxatioQ  of  the  levator,  and  contraction  of  the  or- 
bicularis, and  of  the  lower  eye-lid  by  a  relaxation  of  the  skin,  and 
contraction  of  the  inferior  part  of  the  orbicularis,  is  examined* 
and  we  think  rendered  very  doubtful  by  the  reasonings  of  our 
author. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  turn  to  the  treatment  of  ophthalmia,  the 
subject  of  the  last  chapter  of  this  treatise.  This,  agreeably  to  the 
plan  adopted  in  the  description  of  ophthalmia  and  its  varieties, 
is  divided  into  three  sections. — Of  the  cure  of  idiopathic 
ophthalmia  j  of  the  treatment  of  symptomatic  ophthalmia  j  and 
of  the  treatment  of  the  consequences  of  ophthalmia,  encanjhis, 
pterygium,  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  opacity  of  the  cornea,  hypo- 
pion,  and  staphyloma. 

There  are  two  distinct  stages  in  the  progress  of  ophthalmia, 
which  our  author  has  been  at  great  pains  to  point  out,  and  to 
which  he  recals  his  reader's  attention,  when  entering  on  the 
treatment.  The  first,  characterized  by  a  sense  of  heat,  acute  pain, 
intolerance  of  light,  and  a  florid  colour  of  the  vessels  of  the  con- 
junctiva, indicating  an  increase  in  the  action  of  these  vessels,  and 
of  the  quantity  of  blood  in  them ;  the  second,  distinguished  by  a 
sense  of  weight,  obscure  pain,  and  turgescence  of  the  vessels, 
which,  in  this  state,  are  of  a  dark  or  purple  hue,  indicating  an 
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of  verifying  his  opinion  in  the  case  of  a  dog,  who  became  suddenly  blind  in  the 
course  of  a  night ;  but  that  the  blindness  was  removed,  by  bleeding  and  purging, 
in  the  space  of  two  days. 

•*  There  is  another  fart,  connected  with  this  subject,  which  I  derived  from  the 
same  source,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  in  horses  to  become  blind,  after  they  are 
sent  to  grass,  (probably  from  the  dependent  position  of  the  head),  but  they  re-, 
cpver  their  siglit  again  in  a  short  time,  assisted  by  the  purgative  nati^re  bf  thcfir 
new  food,  " 
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action  less  than  natural,  and  the  consequence  of  this  previous  ac- 
tion. But  between  these  extreme  ^points,  there  are  various  gra- 
dations in  the  series  of  arterial  action.  It  is  only,  however,  by 
keeping  these  constantly  in  view,  that  the  means  of  cure  can  be 
wisely  and  usefully  employed ;  and  that  remedies  of  the  most 
opposite  nature  can,  in  succesion,  be  used  with  advantage.  The 
principal  remedy,  in  the  early  and  acute  stage,  is  topical  blood- 
letting ;  and,  of  all  the  modes  of  practising  this,  the  division  of 
the  vessels  on  the  conjunctiva  and  eyelids,  is  recommended  by  our 
author  as  by  far  the  most  effectual.  It  is  adapted  chiefly  to  the 
•earliest  stage  of  the  disorder,  when  the  arterial  action  iiat  its 


acme. 


**  But  when  die  vessels  have  a  J^urplish  hue,  appear  much  dilated,  and 
the  patient  complains  of  a  sense  of  weight  and  huness,  even  although  no 
purulent  discharge  has  taken  place,  that  the  same  remedy  is  hurtful,  and 
instead  of  advancing,  often  maicrially  retards  tL^  cure.  These  distinc- 
tions should  be  caremlly  attended  to,  especially  in  the  Egyptian,  or  more 
aggravated  forms  of  acute  opthalmia.  In  these  latter  cases,  the  inflam- 
matory action  runs  rapidly  very  high,  and  the  natm-al  tone  of  the  vessels 
seems  to  be  lost  in  a  very  short  time.  In  some  instances  it  is  irrecoverably 
80 ;  and  although  the  person  continues  to  see  objects  dimly,  yet  his  eyes 
remain  red  and  spongy,  and  the  slightest  irritation  brings  on  an  increase 
of  pain  and  inflammation.  Scarification,  therefore,  when  the  vessels  of  the 
eye  are  in  this  state  of  great  local  weakness,  frequently  gives  rise  to  an  ex- 
tensive ecchymosis,  increases  the  tumefaction,  and  protracts  the  cure. 

**  The  difficulty  of  making  a  nice  discrimination  in  this  respect,  appears 
to  me  one  great  reason  why  so  many  medical  gentlemen  in  Egypt  were 
adverse  to  the  use  of  scarification,  and  a  proof  of  its  utility  when  properly 
administered.  The  invasion  of  the  disease  is  often  so  sudden,  and  the 
progress  of  the  inflammation  so  uncommonly  rapid,  often  giving  rise  to  the 
puriform  discharge  in  the  space  of  an  hour,  that  the  surgeon  has  seldom- 
tlie  opportunity  of  seeing  the  disease  at  its  commencement.  But  as  the 
serous  cfRision,  pumlent  discharge,  and  occasional  ulceration  that  take, 
place,  are  so  many  leading  and  undubitable  proofs  of  previous  inflamma- 
tory action,  no  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  propriety  of  topical  blood-letting 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  as  the  best  and  most  effectual  means  of 
averting  these  consequences.  The  time  left  for  deliberation  is  very  short, 
but  so  convinced  have  I  been  of  the  Ixjnefit  resulting  from  early  scarifica- 
tion,, that  in  the  ophtlialmia  which  raged  in  tlie  Arg^leshire  regiment,  I 
have  repeatedly  stopped  the  soldiers  on  their  march  to  scarify  their  eyes 
the  moment  they  applied  to  me  ;  and  so  satisfied  were  they  ot  its  salutary 
,  effects,  that  notwithstanding  the  exquisite  pain  attendant  on  die  operation, 
they  voluntarily  returned  and.  requested  a  repetition  of  it.  Indeed  I  am 
firmly  persuaded,  that  if  there  be  any  means  of  arresting  the  progress  of 
the  inflammation  in  that  violent  and  destnictive  i^arlety  of  ophthalmia,  it  is 
scarification  of  tlie  vessels  on  the  globe  of  the  eye  itself;  and  when  perform- 
ed early,  and  duly  repeated,  I  have  never  known  it  fail  of  success.  The 
Egyptiatis  themselves  practice  tliis  mode  vof  topical  blcod-lctting."  p.  234-7. 
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In  this  early  and  active  stage,  the  inflammation,  he  thinks,  is , 
confined  to  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  j  and  it  is  only,  he  says, 
subsequently,  when  the  irritation  has  been  communicated  to  the 
larger  trunks,  marked  by  a  renewal  of  pain  and  headach,  that 
larger  bleedings  are  useful  from  those  trunks,  as  from  the  tem- 
poral artery  or  a  nasal  vein,  though  he  considers  the  latter  pre- 
ferable to  the  former.  Scarifying  and  cupping  the  temples  also> 
appears  to  Dr  Edmondston  better  adapted  to  cases  of  long  conti-* 
nued  ophthalmia.  General  blood-letting  he  believes  to  be  seldom 
necessary  in  cases  of  ophthalmia  ;  and  unless  the  qtuintiiif  taken 
away  is  uncommonly  greaty  it  scarcely,  he  says,  diminishes  tlie, 
local  inflammation. 

**  If  the  patient  be  plethoric,  and  there  appears  any  determination  to  the 
head  beyond  what  the  local  inflammation  might  be  supposed  to  induce,  it 
1\o  doubt  may  be  proper  to  take  away  blood  from  the  arm,  according  to 
the  urgency  of  the  case ;  but  in  pure  ophthalmia  this  is  comparatively 
rare." 

The  general  febrile  irritation  is  purely  symptomatic,  and  it  is 
surprising  to  observe  with  what  rapidity  it  declines  when  the  lo- 
cal inflammation  subsides.     But,  he  continues, 

**  It  is  not  so  much  the  quantity  of  blood,  as  its  sudden  distraction,  that 
is  useful,  not  only  in  ophthalmia,  but  in  almost  every  case  of  inflammation. 
This  is  the  only  mode  of  blood-letting  which  may  be  employed  in  every 
Stage  of  the  disease.  At  the  commencement  of  an  attack,  it  ^vill  moderate 
the  force  of  the  general  circulation,  and  render  more  effectual  the  local  eva-  ' 
cuations.  In  the  more  advanced  stages,  when  headach,  and  general  fever 
prevail,  its  use  is  not  less  obvious.  But,  as  stated  above,  it  should  not  be 
wantonly  practised.  The  patient  may  be  vei*y  much  weakened,  without 
the  local  affection  being  sensibly  relieved." 

Conjoined  with  these  evacuations  of  blood-letting  and  purging, 
difl?erent  kinds  of  collyria  are  employed.  These  are  generally 
used  by  Dr  Edmondston  in  a  lukewarm  or  tepid  state  ;  and  in  the 
active  state,  where  local  blood-letting  is  so  useful,  he  has  derived 
the  greatest  benefit  from  frequent  ablutions  of  the  eye  with  luke- 
watm  milk  and  water.  In  the  second  stage,  when  appearances 
indicating  the  loss  of  tone  have  taken  place,  our  object  is  said  to 
be  to  take  off'  the  determination  to  the  eye,  and  to  endeavour,  by 
local  applications,  to  restore  to  the  vessels  their  lost  tone.  The 
first  of  these  intentions  is  answered  by  blisters  applied  to  the 
forehead  and  temples.  Useful,  however,  as  these  often  prove, 
when  used  in  the  second  stage  of  ophthalmia,  Dr  Edmondston  is, 
from  careful  observation,  persuaded,  that  in  the  first  stage,  where 
the  inflammation  is  purely  active,  they  are  productive  of  more 
harm  than  good.  The  collyria,  which  were  recommended  to  be 
employed  tepid  in  the  first  stage,  are,  in  the  second  stage,  to  be 
used  cold^  or  of  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.    This  stage 
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also,  wlien  combined  witli  pain  and  IrritdbiJity,  is  the  period  for 
antispasmodic  and  sedative  applications,  such  as  the  tincture  of 
opium, 

We  cannot  follow  Dr  Edmondston  through  the  whole  of  his 
treatment  of  the  varieties  and  consequences  of  ophthalmia.  The 
short  analysis  which  we  have  made,  will  enable  our  readers  to 
judge  of  Dr  Edmondston's  method.  His  object  is  highly  import- 
ant ;  to  determine,  with  accuracy  and  precision,  the  proper  occa- 
sions for  the  safe  and  eiScacious  employment  of  different  reme- 
dies, too  often  indiscriminately  jumbled  together,  not  only  in 
books,  but  in  practice. 


IV. 

ji  Treatise  en  Insanily,  in  •which  are  ccnlnined  the  Prindplet  of  a  ne^o 
/ind  more  practical  Nasok^  of  Maniacal  Disorders  ilian  has  yet 
been  offered  to  the  ptibtie,  exemplijied  by  numerous  and  accurate  his- 
tdrieal  relaiiom  of  lasts  from  the  Authnt's  puhiie  andpri-uati  prac- 
tice, iviik  Plates,  illustrative  of  the  Craiiiologj/  of  Maniacs  and 
Idiots.  By  Ph.  Pjnel,  Professor  of  the  School  of  Medicine 
at  Paris,  &c.&c.  Translated  from  the  French  byD.D.  Davis, 
M.  D.  Physician  to  the  Sheffield  Infirmary,  8vo.  pp.  288. 
J  806. 

'T'iiE  principal  object  of  the  author  in  this  treatise  appears  to 
-*-  be,  to  call  the  attention  of  hts  countrymen  to  the  baneful 
errors  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  general  conduct  of  lunatic 
establishments  in  France,  and  to  point  out  the  advantages  of  a  ra- 
tional moral  management  of  disorders  of  the  mind.  In  this  coun- 
try we  have  the  less  need  of  such  admonitions,  because  the  lead- 
ing principles  on  wliich  they  are  founded  hai'e  been  long  under- 
stood by  the  intelligent  physicians  who  superintend  our  asylums 
for  the  insane,  as  the  writings  of  Dr  Fcrriar,  Dr  Coa,  Mr  Haslam, 
and  others,  amply  testify.  Still,  we  fear,  that  there  remdn,  even 
in  tliis  country,  some  institurions,  in  which  the  maxims  of  those 
enlightened  and  humane  practitioners  have  not  been  permitted 
to  supersede  the  routine  of  empiricism  and  cruelty ;  and  in  which 
the  unfortunate  prisoners  arc  treated  es  beings,  whose  faculties 
tmd  feelings  are  annihilated,  not  pen-trted  ;  and  on  whom,  there- 
fore, indignities  and  severities  may  be  multiplied  with  impunity. 
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^1    to  inSDre  the  Gubmission  of  the  patient,  and  the  ease  of  the 

r    keeper.     At  aH  events,  we  have  much  to  learn,  in  regard  to  tlie 

derangements  of  intellect ;  and  the  collection  of  facts,  detailed  by 

this  intelligent  foreigner,  is  5ui5cienlly  ample  and  interesting  to 

demand  our  serious  attention. 

The  first  section  introduces  the  subject  of  perhdical  insanity, 
which  is  the  most  common  form  of  the  disease  ;  and  the  progress 
of  a  paroxysm  of  which,  may  serve  as  a  prototype  of  more  per- 
manent derangement.  The  author  remarks,  that  the  return  of 
the  attack,  and  its  cessation,  seem  to  be  often  governed  by  the 
changes  of  season,  same  returning  regularly  after  the  summer 
solstice,  and  declining  with  autumn ;  and  others  commencing 
■with  the  approach  of  the  cold  season,  and  terminating  with  the 
commencement  of  mild  wcRther ;  and  that  maniacs  of  all  de- 
scriptions are  subject  to  a  kind  of  effervescence,  or  tumultuous 
agitation,  upon  the  approach  either  of  stormy  or  very  warm  wea- 
ther. There  are  other  instances  of  periodical  insanity,  whicli 
arc  not  connected  with  particular  seasons,  but  seem  to  depend 
on  a  peculiar  idiosyncrasy.  These,  though  fortunately  less  fre- 
quent, are  much  more  difficult  of  cure ;  they  are  chiefly  cha- 
racterized by  ungovernable  fury,  and  a  propensity  to  deeds  of 
blood,  constituting  the  mania  without  delirium  of  Dr  Pinel's  ar- 
rangement. The  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  he  afiirma,  does 
not  stamp  the  character  of  the  derangement  which  ensues.  Pe- 
riodical madness  originates  from  the  most  opposite  causes,  and 
assumes  various  forms.  The  temperament  of  the  individual 
seems  to  be  the  only  regulator  of  the  nature  of  the  insanity. 

From  the  description  which  Dr  Pincl  has  given  of  tile  pre- 
cursory Symplons,  and  the  attack  of  periodical  mania,  it  would 
appear  that  it  generally  originates  in  some  physical  condition  of 
the  body.  He  thinks,  that  "  the  affinity  of  the  complaint  with 
melancholia  and  hypochondriasis,  warrants  the  presumption,  tliac 
its  seat,  primarily,  is  almost  always  in  the  epigastric  region  ;  and 

»that  from  this  centre  are  propogated,  as  it  were  by  a  species  oP 
irradiation,  the  accessions  of  insanity."  A  sense  of  tightness  in; 
the  region  of  the  stomach,  loss  of  appetite,  constipation,  a  sensa- 
tion of  heat  in  the  bowels,  followed  by  a  kind  of  general  uneasi- 
ness, not  to  be  described,  indisposition  to  sleep,  timidity,  and 
at  length,  incoherence,  and  incongruity  of  ideas,  terminating  in 
||  complete  derangement,  are  the  symptoms  which  tlie  paroxysms 

^L    of  intermittent  insanity  usually  exhibit.     Every  function  of  the 
^B   mind  !s  found  occasionally  to  suifer  in  these  paroxysms  ;  and  the 
^F    natural  disposition  is  often  strangely  reversed,  so   that  the  calm 
and  placid  temper  sliall  become  most  mischievous,  and  the  man 
of  integrity  acquire  an  irresistible  propensity  to  cheat  and  steal. 
In  ^  Dwoiacal  pvosyscn,  there  \i  gcnernlly  a  high  degree  both  o£ 

physical.. 
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physical  and  moral  excitement,  evinced  by  the  great  corporeal 
strength,  the  mental  fury,  enthusiasm,  and  rapidity  of  thought;, 
and  sometimes  by  an  increase  of  talent.  But  the  author  cautions 
us  against  the  belief  that  the  power  of  resisting  cold  is  universal- 
ly great ;  and  affirms,  that  seldom  a  whole  year  has  passed,  dur- 
ing which  no  fatal  accident  has  taken  place  at  the  tisylum  of  Bi- 
cetre,  from  the  action  of  cold  upon  the  extremities.  He  like- 
wise remarks,  that  a  dangerous  debility  often  occurs  towards  the 
decline  of  a  paroxysm  of  mania,  which  requires  peculiar  atten- 
tion. 

In  section  2d,  Dr  Pinel  discusses  the  subject  of  the  moral  ma- 
nagement of  insanity.  Many  valuable  facts  and  cases  are  here 
detailed  j  but  they  are  too  much  insulated  and  unconnected  to 
leave  any  very  satisfactory  impression  on  the  mind  ;  had  the  au- 
thor reserved  them  for  arrangement  under  the  proper  heads,  in 
his  classification  of  insanity^,  the  details  would  have  been  more 
impressive  and  useful. 

The  nature  of  intellectual  derangement  is  now  viewed  in  its 
proper  light.  It  is  admitted,  that  insanity  does  not  consist  in  a 
loss  of  the  rational  faculties,  in  the  abolition  of  the  motives  and 
sentiments  which  distinguish  human  nature,  (a  truth,  which, 
simple  as  it  is,  the  absurd  treatment  of  maniacs,  in  tinves  not  long 
past,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  to  have  been  not  then  understood  5) 
and  that,  consequently,  maniacs  are  accessible  to  the  operation 
of  external  impressions^  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  curative 
art  to  excite  and  to  vary,  according  to  the!  morbid  variation  of 
the  faculties  and  motives  by  which  the  individual  is  misled, 
A  madhouse  may  be  considered  as  a  great  schooL  for  the  cor- 
rection of  those  gross  singularities  of  character^nd  errors  of 
mind,  which  are  so  great  as  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  indi- 
vidual, the  security  of  his  affiiirs,  or  the  peace  of  society.  And 
how  are  such  pupils  to  be  managed?  By  the  use  of  drugs, ^ by 
seclusion  in  a  solitary  cell,  by  blows  and  stripes,  by  indignities- 
from  the  menial  servants  of  the  establishment,  and  by  a  total  in- 
attention to  the  nature  of  their  morbid  change  of  character  ? 
Obviously  not.  The  first  step  of  the  superintendent  will  be,  to 
convince  die  maniac  that  his  power  is  absolute,  and  that  all  the 
extravagances  of  the  latter  will  be  restrained  by  force.  A  pru- 
dent and  vigorous  coercion  will  generally  restrain  the  fury,  and 
sometimes  restore  rationality  speedily.  He  will  then  treat  him 
with  all  lenity  and  kindness,  and  with  the  manners  due  to  his  sta- 
tion in  life,  which  will  insure  the  respect  of  the  pupil  to  his 
master  ;  and  every  liberty  and  indulgence,  consistent  with  safety 
and  propriety,  will  be  allowed.  The  nature  of  his  hallucination 
will  then  be  attended  to ;  and,  where  it  can  be  directly  coimter- 
actcdj  proper  measures  will  be-  taken  •,  but  the  system  of  rigid 
.    &  discipline! 
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discipline,  in  general,  is  perhaps  the  chief  corrector  of  the  ex- 
travagances of  mania.  Punishments  for  disobedience  to  this 
established  system  must  necessarily  be  adopted  5  but  the  strait 
waistcoat,  and  seclusion  for  a  limited  time,  are  perhaps  the  only 
•  punishments  which  can  be  employed,  without  irritating  the  pa- 
tient, or  wounding  his  feelings,  which,  as  Dr  Ferriar  has  remark- 
ed, are  often  acutely  sensible  to  indignities.  We  have  been  in- 
formed, that  a  celebrated  physician  in  this  country  sits  down 
with  his  party  of  maniacs  at  his  table  daily ;  they  are  made  to 
understand,  that  every  effervescence  or  extravagance,  will  im- 
mediately subject  the  aggressor  to  dismissal  from  the  table,  and 
to  confinement ;  and  the  insane  are  thus,  by  degrees  brought  back 
to  rationality  and  decorum  in  the  school  of  society.  If,  acci- 
dentally, a  patient  is  unable  to  restrain  a  rising  tumult  within,  he 
will  frequently  retire  of  his  own  accord. 

This  view  of  the  subject  appears  to  be  precisely  what  Dr  Pi- 
nel  inculcates.  It  seems  obvious,  that  in  general  instances,  this 
moral  management^  this  system  of  intimidation  without  cruelty, 
of  restraint  without  indignity,  of  rigid  order  and  discipline,  com- 
bined with  lenity  and  conciliation,  is  the  only  rational  and  suc- 
cessful mode  of  combating  the  extravagances  of  lunacy,  of  which- 
the  causes  have  been  purely  moral.  It  were  as  easy  to  restore 
the  syvindler  or  the  thief,  to  sentiments  of  virtue  and  honesty, 
by  blistering  and  purging,  as  to  correct  the  absurd  hallucinations, 
in  such  cases,  by  the  administration  of  drugs.  Where  the  moral 
means,  (the  intimidations  of  a  prison,  the  hulks,  or  the  gallows) 
fail  of  repressing  the  morbid  inclinations  of  the  latter,  the  cases, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  are  incurable. 

But  Dr  Pinel  observes,  that  the  lesions  of  the  human  intelkct 
«imply,  embrace  but  a  part  of  the  object  of  his  treatise. 

**  The  active  faculties  ot  the  mind  are  not  less  subject  to  serious  lesions 
and  changes,  nor  less  desemng  of  ample  consideration.  The  diseased  af- 
fections of  the  will ;  excessive  or  defective  emotions,  passions,  5cc.  whe- 
ther intermittent  or  continued,  are  sometimes  associated  with  lesions  of 
the  intellect ;  at  other  times,  however,  the  understanding  is  perfectly  free 
in  every  department  of  its  exercise.  "  p.  82. 

It  is  from  this  species  of  mania  that  the  adage  of  the  poet,  tra 

furor  hrevis  est^  is  borrowed,  and  to  which  hellebore  might  be 

essentially  useful.     We  shall  quote  a  case  in  illustration.     The 

symptoms,  Dr  Pinel  remarks,  appear  to  be  totally  inexplicable, 

upon  the  principles  of  Locke  and  Condillac. 

•*  The  insanity  (in  this  instance)  was  periodical.  The  paroxysms  ge- 
nerally returned  after  an  interval  of  several  months.  The  first  symptom 
was  a  sensation  of  great  heat  in  the  umbilical  regiqn,  which  was  felt  to. 
ascend  progressively  to  the  chest,  neck,  and  face.  To  this  succeeded  a 
flushed  countenance,  wildness  of  the  eyes,  and  great  distension-  of  the  veina 
and  arteries  of  thq  head.    No  soonec  waa  tbie  brain  i^elf  invaded,  than 
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the  patient  w^is  suddenly  seized  by  an  Irrc^ilble  pro^cn&Ity  to  coniniit  acts, 
cf  burbarity  and  bloodshed.  Tlius  actuated,  he  felt,  a;!  lie  dftecwardu  in- 
formed mc,  a  contest  terrible  tu  hia  conscience  arise  witliin  him,  between 
this  djead  propensity,  which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  subdue,  acd  the 
profound  honor,  which  the  blackest  crime  of  murder  inspired.  The  me- 
mory, the  imagination,  and  the  judgment,  of  this  iinfoitunate  man  were  ' 
perfectly  sound.  He  declared  to  me,  very  solemnly,  dming  his  coa6[ie- 
ment,  that  the  raurderoiis  impulse,  however  unaccountable  it  might  ap- 
pear, was  in  no  degree  obedient  to  his  will ;  and  that  it  once  had  sought 
to  violate  the  Dearest  relationship  he  had  in  the  world  * ;  and  to  bury  in 
blood  the  tenderesc  sympathies  of  his  soul.  He  frequently  repeated  tliese 
declarations  during  his  lucid  intervale. "  \>.  R4.  ((  stq.  "  It  is  easy  to  see," 
the  author  adds,  "  that  paroiysma  of  this  nature  admit  cot  of  the  applica- 
tion of  moral  remedies.  The  indication  must,  therefore,  consist  in  their 
prevention  by  cvacuanta,  or  their  suppression  by  antispasmodics,  " 

It  wilt  readily  be  granted  that  these  paroxysins,  arising  ob- 
viously from  a  great  physical  excitement  in  the  system,  will  be 
the  most  cifectually  repressed  by  physical  expedients  ■,  but  the 
indication  13  surely  to  evacuate,  and  not  to  stimulate  by  such  me- 
dicines as  usually  come  under  the  denomination  of  antispasmo- 
dics. 

It  is  paiiiful  to  remark  even  the  appe.irance  of  a  contradiction 
to  principles  thus  decisively  announced  ;  but  Dr  Pinel  is  not  al- 
ways precisely  consistent  with  himself.  He  says,  p.  235.  "  I 
have  found  maniacal  fury  imtlmut  delirium,  which,  in  France,  is 
called  foiieraisatiaiitc,  whether  continued,  periodical,  or  subject  to 
irregular  returns,  and  independent  of  the  influence  of  the  sea- 
sons, the  variety  of  the  disorder  most  unyielding  to  the  action  of 
remedies,"  And  he  also  affirms,  p.  109,  note,  "  I  never  give 
any  medicine,  excepting  in  cases  of  regular  intermittent  insanity, 
religious  melancholy,  and  delirium,  ivit/i  2  total  obliteration  of 
the  faculties  of  judgment  and  reasoning."  These  incongruities, 
which  probably  originate  from  the  contemplation  of  individual 
cases,  tend  to  throw  a  shade  of  doubt  over  the  general  deduc-' 
tions  of  M.  Pine!,  and  to  rob  him  of  that  entire  confidence  which 
a  reader  is  ever  anxious  to  repcse  in  his  author. 

After  detailing  a  few  histories,  in  whicli  moral  means,  varied 
according  to  the  character  of  the  maniac,  were  successfully  em- 
ployed, and  describing  expedients  for  preventing  quarrels  amoug 
maniacs,  and  securing  them  under  occasional  explosions  of  fury, 
Dr  Pinel  proceeds  to  inquire,  whether  insanity  depends  upon  or- 
ganic lesion  of  the  brain,  or  is  connected  with  any  peculiar  con- 
formation of  the  cranium  ?  In  both  inquiries,  he  replies  in  the 
negative.  That  the  configuration  of  the  skull  has  no  influence 
in  producing  mania,  appears,  he  observes,  from  tlie  nature  of  the 
esciring 

*  In  the  case  of  hi;  wifcj  v.-Iium  hs  iauncdlitely  warned  of  it,  ani  fA'Wcii 
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« letting  causes,  the  great  majority  of  which  hare  be^n  vivid  af- 
fectiofis  of  the  mind,  such  a^  ungovernable  of  disappointed  am- 
bitioli,  teligious  fanaticism,  or  unfortunate  lore.  Insanity  is 
itao«t  frequently  produced  in  those  persons  whose  profession 
leads  them  to  speculation,  to  much  play  of  the  imagination,  un- 
corrected by  the  exercise  of  the  more  sober  faculties  ef  reasoning 
iiid  judgment,  which  are  more  susceptible  of  satiety  and  fatigue. 
"  Ib  tonsiilting  the  registers  of  Bicetre,  we  find  many  priests  and 
monks,  as  well  as  country  people,  ttn  ified  into  this  condition  by  the  an- 
ticipation of  hell  torments :  many  artists,  painters,  sculptors,  and  musici-* 
anft  ;  soibc  poets  extati%ed  by  their  own  productions :  a  great  number  of 
advocates  and  attorneys.  But  there  are  no  instances  of  persons  whose 
professioas  require  the  habitual  exercise  of  the  judging  faculty ;  not  one 
naturalist,  iior  a  physician,  a  cKemist,  and  for  the  best  reason  in  the  worlds 
DOt  one  gconictncian.  "  p.  1 14. 

The  only  morbid  condition  of  the  intellect,  which  appears  to 
ke  connected  vvith  any  peculiar  formation  of  the  skull,  is  connaK? 
idiotism:  .  ^     . 

In  the  fourth  sectiofi,  Jjt  Pinel  j^resents  us  with  his  distribu- 
iion  of  insanity  into  different  species.  Hitherto,  we  have  to  re- 
ipret  that  a  gbod  practical  nosology  bf  mental  disorders,  whicli 
fconstittites  an  important  step  towards  a  system  of  practical  pre- 
fcepts,  rerriains  1  desideratum  in  medicine.  We  have  been  con- 
stantly perplexed  between  e:ttremes  j;  oh  the  one  hand,  by  meta- 
J>hy5ical  divisions  of  insanity  into  two  or  thtee  genera,  under 
which  the  most  incongruous  species  have  been  included  ;  or,  on 
the  other,  by  a  minute  subdivision  of  varieties,  from  Ax^hich  no- 
thing like  a  general  principle  could  be  deduced.  Dr  PineFs  ar- 
tangement  is  void  of  metaphysical  subtlety,  and  appears  to  baf 
inore  the  result  of  practical  observation  than  those  of  his  prede- 
fcessors.  Me  divides  mental  derangement  into  five  species  j  name- 
ly, 1.  MelafichoHn^  or  delirium  upon  one  subject  exclusively* 
fe.  Mania  without  deliriurfu  8."  Mania  v/ith  delirium.  4.  D?- 
fncntia^  or  the  aholition  of  judgment,  characterized  by  a  rapid 
Succession  of  ideas,  uncdtmi^cted  by  any  obvious  association  among 
themselves,  and  withodt  telafioh  to  external  objects ;'  an(!,'5.  tdi- 
htisniy  or  the  obliteration  of  the  intellectual  faculties  and  afFeCtionsij 

By  the  word  manidy  whi6h,  though  Dr  Pinel  has  used  it  in  a 
|)eculiar  sense,  he  has  not  defined,  it  would  appear,  that  fury,  or 
a  great  physical  arid  moral  excitement  is  to  be  umlerstood,  in  spe-^ 
ctes  second ;'  but,  in  the  Si  species,  this  excitement  is  ^aid  to  be  ac^^ 
tompanied  sometimes  by  <«  emotions  of  gaiety,  or  of  desjpondencey* 
ttn  union  which  we  do  not  exactly  comprehend.  It  is  cvidenti 
upon  the  sfightest  examination,  and  the  autlioY  himself  remarks 
it  in  respect  to'  tneJancholiay  that  varieties  of  insanity,  which  de-fc 
mand  very  different,  even  opposite  treatment,  ar5  «orfipreheiidcdi 
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in  this  arrangement,  under  the  same  tide.  TliuSi  under  the  term 
mtlamhol'ia,  are  included  those  cases  of  great  depression,  which 
are  more  commonly  called  melancholy,  and  also  those  other  ex- 
amples of  the  exclusive  prevalence  of  one  insane  idea,  in  which 
gaiety  and  high  spirits,  exalted  sentiments  of  self-importancci  &c. 
are  the  leading  features ;  not  to  mention  the  hypochondriacal  me- 
lancholy, where  the  hallucination  originates  in  some  obscure  cor- 
poreal sensation,  unaccompanied  by  any  material  excitement  or 
depression.  And  thus,  also,  in  mania  ■without  delirium,  one  o£ 
the  cases  related  by  the  author,  was  the  result  of  a  peculiar  phy- 
sical condition  of  llie  body,  which  might  be  relieved  by  evacu- 
ants  ;  another  was  the  effervescence  of  passion,  nurtured  and  aug- 
mented by  an  erroneous  system  of  education,  and  altogether  in- 
dependent of  physical  disorder.  But  though  this  arrangement  be 
(till  imperfect,  it  is  useful  to  have  pointed  out  three  striking  va- 
rieties of  titan'ia ;  that  which  consists  in  a  high  mental  excitement, 
without  any  false  conceptions  or  errors  of  judgment  i  that  which 
is  distinguished  by  a  general  delirium,  but  in  which  the  ordi- 
nary association  of  ideas  remains ;  and  the  Jemetitia,  or  that  in 
which  the  faculty  of  association  appears  to  be  lost.  This  last  is 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  a  man,  who  "  passed  several  months 
in  the  infirmary  of  Bicetre,  in  a  state  of  tranquil  reverUism,  utter- 
ing incessantly,  half  expresseil  and  unconnected  sentences.  He 
Spoke  alternately  of  daggers,  sabres,  dismasted  vessels,  green  mea- 
dows, hia  wife,  his  hat,  &c.  He  never  thought  of  eating  but 
when  focnl  was  absolutely  put  into  his  mouth ;  and,  in  respect 
to  his  functions,  he  was  almost  levelled  with  an  automaton." 
p.  162. 

Section  fifth  contains  many  important  observations,  tn  regard 
to  the  system  of  police  which  ought  to  be  adopted  for  the  ijiter- 
nal  management  of  lunatic  asylums.  The  author  is  hera,  of 
course,  compelled  to  repeat  the  principles  which  were  discussed  in 
riie  second  section.  He  justly  observes,  with  respect  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  superintendents,  and  the  mode  of  treatment  which 
leaBon,  humanity,  and  experience,  suggests, 

*'  A  coarse  ana  unenlightened  mind  ctinsiders  the  violent  expressioosi* 
vnctferation,  and  riotous  demeanour  of  maniacal  as  muliciouG  and  intenuon- 
al  insults ;  henCe  the  extreme  hnrshness,  blowe,  land  barbarous  treatment) 
which  keepers,  if  not  chosen  with  discretioD,  and  kept  within  the  bouodi 
Jof  their  duty, .  are  diepesed  to  indulge  in  towards  the  anfortun ate  beings 
confided  to  their  caie.  A  man  of  better  feeling  and  consideration  sees, 
in  those  etfervescences  of  a  niapiac,  but  the  impulses  of  an  automatoiii  or 
rather,  the  necessary  ettccts  of  a  nervous  excitemeat,  no  more  calculated 
to  excite  anger  than  a  blow  or  a  crush  from  a  atone,  propelled  by  ita  spe- 
cific gravity.  Such  an  observer,  on  the  contrary,  is  disposed  to  allow  his 
patients  all  the  extent  of  liberty  'consistent  with  their  own  safety,  and  that 
of  otberi.     He  conceals,  witli  gieat  addicts,  the  means  of  coaitiainc  to 

which 
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which  he  is  compelled  to  resort ;  yields  to  their  caprices  with  apparent 
complacency;  eludes,  with  dexterity,  tiieir  inconsiderate  demands;  soothes^, 
with  coolness  and  kindness,  their  intemperate  passions  ;  turns  to  advantage 
every  interval  of  their  fury  ;  and  meets,  with  force,  their  otherwise  inco* 
ercible  extravagances." 

He  recommends  the  imitation,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  the  mea* 
Sures  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  priesthood,  that  of  agitating  and 
gratifying  the  external  senses,  and  thus  interrupting  their  chain 
of  gldomy  ideas,  and  engaging  their  interest,  by  various  amuse- 
ments ;  also,  that  of  instituting,  for  convalescents,  varieties  o£ 
bodily  exercise,  even  including  laborious  occupations  j  and  espe- 
cially, of  encouraging  the  first  dawn  of  returning  taste  for  the 
previous  pursuits  and  avocations  of  individuals.  He  dwells  upon 
the  propriety  of  separating  certain  classes  of  the  insane  from 
others,  especially  idiots,  and  those  whose  derangement  .is  con- 
fleeted  with  epilepsy  ;  as  few  objects  are  found  to  inspire  so  much 
horror  and  repugnance  amongst  maniacs  in  general,  as  the  sight 
of  epileptic  fits.  He  describes  a  judicious  distribution  of  the  dai-* 
ly  services  performed  in  the  asylum  of  Bicetre,  the  general  go- 
vernment of  which  "  resembled  the  superintendence  of  a  great 
family,  consisting  of  turbulent  individuals,  whose  fury  it  should 
be  more  the  object  to  repress  than  to  exasperate,-  to  govern  by. 
wisdom,  rather  than  to  subdue  by  terror."  The  necessity  of  in- 
terdicting all  communication  between  maniacs  and  persons  from 
without,  except  under  particular  circumstances,  is  insisted  on  5 
and  several  cases  are  mentioned,  in  which  convalescents  were 
thrown  back  to  a  violent  degree  of  madness,  often  of  long  dura- 
tion, sometimes  permanently  incurable,  by  the  provocations  of 
Tisitors,  or  even  the  sight  of  some  with  whom  peculiar  asso- 
ciations were  connected. 

In  the  sixth  and  last  section,  the  medical  treatment  of  insani- 
ty is  discussed*  A  considerable  portion  of  tlys  section,  however, 
is  employed  in  recurrences  to  the  moral  management.  With  re- 
spect to  the  action  of  physical  remedies,  we  meet  with  little  that 
is  satisfactory ;  the  author  speaks  not  as  if  from  much  experience 
in  tills  mode  of  practice,  and  is  chiefly  employed  in  discussing 
and  pointing  out  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  experiments  of 
others.  He  admits  the  general  principle  of  purging  and  venesec- 
tion in  the  commencement  of  paroxysms,  accomp^ied  with  high 
excitement  \  and^of  administering  bark  and  tonics,  as  recommend- 
ed by  Dr  Ferriar,  in  melancholy,  combined  with  extreme  depres- 
sion of  spirits  and  strength.  On  the  subject  of  the  prognosis  in  par- 
ticular instances  of  insanity,  we  meet  with  no  satisfactory  instruc- 
tion :  Dr  Pincl  contents  himself  with  relating  two  or  three  cases, 
easy  of  decision^  but  from  which  no  practical  precepts  can  be 
deduced.  \ 

p  2  '  As 
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As  a  collection  of  ititeresting  and  well  desrcribed  facts,  thi« 
work  will  be  considered  as  of  no  small  valne.  It  contributes  ma- 
terially to  sanction  and  illustrate  that  general  doctrine  which  liife 
writings  of  English  physicians  have,  for  some  time  past,  decided- 
ly inculcated.  We  rise  from  the  perusal  of  it  with  a  conviction^ 
that  the  principles  of  governing  and  rpfofming  men,  in  all  situa- 
tions, are  the  same  ;  the  same,  whether  they  be  in  a  state  of  sani- 
ty or  of  insanity,  for  we  perceive  that  we  cannot  draw  a  lint 
of  distinction :  that  from  perfect  virtue  and  perfect  wisdttoi, 
which,  perhaps,  alone  constitute  perfect  sanity,  through  all  the 
gradations  of  singularities,  follies,  unconquered  passions,  ,and  vi- 
cious propensities,  to  the  extremes'  of  melancholia,  mania,  de- 
mentia, and  idiotism^  the  principles  of  the  constitution  of  the  hu- 
man mind  are  uniform.     The  practical  inferience  is  une({uivocaI. 

The  translator  has  executed  his  task  with  ability,  and  has  in- 
fused riiuch  of  the  spirit  of  the  original  into  his  own  idiom  ;  he 
has^,  now  and  then  introduced  a  word,  however,  which  is  not 
English,  and  which  the  critic  must  condemn,  such  as  extiitise^  #y- 
verteism,  &c.  He  has  prefixed  to  the  work  a  learned  and  per* 
spicuous  sketch  of  the  literary  history  of  insanity,  including  thfe- 
opinions  and  practice  of  the  ancients  and  modems,  down  to  Dr 
Find,  which  possesses  considerable  intetest. 


V. 

I 

Darstelhmg  des  Gegensatzes  zivtschen  Flexoren  und  Extensoren  uni 
ihre  Erregbarheiteny  wie  ikn  Galvatiische  Versuche  geben,  und 
Jteduction  desselben  auf  einen  andern  neuen  Uberall  verireiteten,  GV- 
^ftsatz.    Vom  J.  W.  Rittek.  *^ 

nPHE  author  of  the  essay^now  before  us,  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
•*-  most  remarkable  philosophers  of  the  present  times.  Bom 
in  an  humble  station  of  life,  unassisted  by  tegular  education^ 
ignorant  of  the  world  and  its  ways,  by  the  mere  eiForts  of  genius, 
and  indefatigable  industry,  in  thie  successful  elucidation  of  the 
{abstract  sciencps  of  electricity  and  galvanism,  he  has  surpassed 
all  his  fellow-labourers ;  and,  on  account  of  his  metit  alone,  he 

has 


*..S^  Beitrage  zur  nahcrn  Kenntniss  des  Galvanismus  und  der  Resultat^  sei- 
ner Untersuchuug ;  herausgcgebcn  von  J.  W.  Hitter,  2  bd.  3  st.  Svo.  Jeuft, 
1605. 
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has  been  rapidly  promoted  to  the  highest  literary  hoi;iour5.  After 
publ(ishing  ms^ny  iiig^niqus  ess^ays  i^  the  various  periodica)  pub\i« 
catiQiXS  o£  Germany,  aad  which  h^ye.  beesi  lately  collected,  ia^to  a 
diattAeif  work*,  be  commenced,  in  1300,  a  Journal,  appropriated 
to  ^b^  improvement  of  our  knowledge  of  galvanism,  and  conr 
eluded  it  with  the  cc^pletion  of  tbe  second  volume  in  1 8©'5. 

Qf  ^he  cpnten^s  of  these  volinaiiies,  we  have  selected  the  essay 
"wh^jse  title  is  prefixed  to  this,  article,  not  so  much  on  account  ,of 
its  possessing  a  higher  degree  of  general  merit,  as  of  its  intimate 
<;oanexion  with  §.ome  of  the  npiost  import<int  doctrines  of  phy^o- 
logy.  We  shall  attempt  to  coudense  the  curious  facts  contained 
in  itjf  in  tbe  hopes  that  they  may  attract  the  attention  of  some  dF 
the  nuiperous  philosophers  in  this  country,  who  are  capable  oif 
confirming  or  refuting  the  very  .unexpected  .conclusions  to  whicb 
they  lead. 

If  fwo  muscular  orgaivs,  two  frogs  ieg$  for  exanjiple, 
of  lo>y  excitability,  be  prepared  in  the  usual  manner  i 
and  the  muscles  be  connected  Ayith  each  other,  either 
imp[iediately,  ox  by  n\eans  of  any  conductor  of  galvan- 
isip  \  and  if  the  nerve  of  the  one,  n  D.  1.,  be  armed 
with  silver,  / ;  and  the  nerye  of  thje  other>.  m^  with 
zinc,  z,  on  bringing  the  metals  into  contact,  the 
muscle  mi  >yhose  nerve  i§  connected  with  the  zinc, 
is  excited,  either  alone  or  most  strongly  ;  while,  oh 
tlie  contrary,  pn  separating  tbe  metals,  tlte  silver  muscle,  n^  is 
alone  excited,  though  less  strongly. 

The  phenomena  of  this  experiment  yary  considerably,  accordr 
ing  to  the  degree  of  excitability  in  the  organs  subjected  to  it^ 
and  with  organs  of  high  excitability  tliey  are  directly  reversed, 
for,  o^  the  contact  of  the  metals,  n  alqnc  is  excited,  and  on  sepa- 
rating them  w. 

The  change  from  the  one  of  thc^e  extremes  to  the  oAer  is 
infinitely  gradual ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  convenience^  it  is  divided 
into  five  states,  which  arc  represented  in  the  following  diagrams,. 
in  w^ich  the  character  4^  indicates,  that  the  limb  to  whick  it  is 
affixed  contracts  on  separating  the  metals,  aj3d  the  character  -ft, 
that  it  contracts  on  bring  them  in  to  contact.  It  was  also  intend- 
ed, that  two  degrees  of  this  contraction  should  be  expressed  by 
the  character  being  large  or  small,  but  our  engraver  has  not  suc- 
ceeded so  well  as  we  expected.  Z).  2.  exhibits  the  phenomena 
which  occur  in  the  highest  state  of  excitability,  i).  6.  in  the  low- 
est, i).  4.  the  medium  state,  and  D»  3.  and  Z).  5.  are  two  inter- 
mediate states^  between  the  medium  and  the  extremes. 

p  3  Thus, 

*  Physisch-clicmische  Abhandlungen  in  chrouologischer  Folge.  Yoi\  J.  W. 
Kitter.    3  bd.    8vo.    Leipzig,  1806. 
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Thus,  Z).  2.  represents  the  highest  state  of  excitability,  when 
on  the  contact  of  the  metab  «  alone  is  excited,  and  m  only  on  se- 
parating them.  After  some  time,  m  begins  to  be  excifed  feebly, 
while  fl  continues  to  be  strongly  excited,  on  bringing  the  metals  in- 
to contact  J  and  on  separating  them,  the  excitement  of  m  is  ac- 
companied with  a  smaller  degree  in  «  D.  3.:  until  at  last  there 
appears  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  excitement  of  m  and  of  a, 
I),  t.  either  on  the  contact  or  separation  of  the  metals.  On  prose- 
cuting the  experiment,  they  again  begin  to  be  excited  unequally, 
tut  in  the  reverse  order,  that  is,  m  more  strongly  on  shutting,  and 
n  on  opening  the  chair,  D,  S.  The  excitement  of  w  on  shutitng, 
and  aim  on  opening,  gradually  decieaaesi  until  it  ceases  altogether  j 
and  m  is  excited  only  on  shutting,  and  n  only  on  opening  D.  6. 
As  the  excitability  begins  to  be  exhausted,  «  ceases  to  be  acted 
upon,  and  at  last  also  in,  or  the  excitability  of  the  organs  m  and  n 
is  no  longer  sensible  to  the  action  of  zinc  and  silver. 

The  different  states  of  excitability,  corresponding  with  these 
phenomena,  may  be  shortly  expressed  by  the  symbols  A.  B.  C. 
D.E. 


The  same  series  of  phenomena  may  be  exhibited  in  a  single 
muscular  organ,  by  substituting  for  the  otlier  a  piece  of  moist 
sponge  or  muscular  flesh,  as  in  i).  7.  and  S.  ;  or  still  more  simply, 
by  directly  arming  the  muscle  and  nerve  with  tlie  dilleieut  me- 
tals, as  in  D.  9.  and  10. 

It  is  seldom  that  two  extremities,  even  of  the  same  frog,  can  he 
I  ^  SO  prepared  as  to  have  exactly  tlic  same  degree  or  state  of  exeJt- 

ahilitjr, 
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ability.  Hence  arise  various  cpmbinations,  and  hence  many,  phe- 
nomena, which  might  otherwise  be  considered  as  anomalous. 

A  determinate  degree  of  excitability,  estimated  according  to  the 
degree  and  energy  of  the  excitement  produced  by  the  action  of 
zinc  and  silver,  is  not  connected  with  a  determinate  or  corres- 
ponding state  or  kind  of  excitability,  except  in  the  same  indivi- 
dual 2a\A  its  organs,  when  not  influenced  by  any  external  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  whole  series  of  phenomena,  from  A  to  -E,  is  not  exhibit* 
ed  by  all  animals,  nor  even  by  all  frogs,  however  quickly  prepar- 
ed. It  is  only  when  awakened  from  their  winter  sleep,  or  short- 
ly before  their  season  of  procreation,  that  these  last  generally 
rise  so  liigh  as  A.  With  generation  they  suddenly  sink  to  C,  or 
at  least  to  B,  During  summer,  they  continue  in  part  at  C,  and 
in  part  sink  to  2),  seldom  to  E.  .  In  autumn,  the  excitability 
mounts  to  C  or  J?.  A  single  cold  day  will  have  .this  effect,  ana 
on  the  approach  of  winter  they  rise  almost  to  A^  the  state  in  which 
they  are  said  to  be  during  their  winter  sleep.  Such  is  the 
usual  progress  amongst  frogs  of  middling  size  and  age.  Very  old 
and  very  young  ones,  seldom  rise  higher  than  C  oxJB*  With  re- 
gard to  other  animals,  it  appears,  that,  under  similar  circumstances^ 
and  with  the  excitement  furnished  by  zinc  and  silver,  amphibia 
alone  reach  A ;  fish  more  commonly  C  \  quadrupeds  only  D  ; 
and  birds,  and  tlie  human  extremities  when  amputated,  no  higher 
than  E. 

The  changes  in  the  excitability  of  muscular  organs,  when  se- 
parated from  the  body,  is  always  progressive  from  A  towards  Ej 
and  never  in  the  inverse  order.  Although  we  may  fail  in  our 
attempts  to  exhibit  all  the  intermediate  states,  from  want  of  suf- 
ficient expertness,  none  are  passed  over ;  and^  in  every  instancey 
E  is  the  last  before  the  final  extinction  of  the  excitability. 

In  the  preceding  experiments,  the  muscular  organs  were  con- 
nected directly,  or  by  some  conductor ;  but  the  same  phenomena 
occur  when  the  connexion  is  made  by  the  nerves  immediately,  as 
in  2>.  1 1.,  or  by  means  of  a  homogeneous  conductor,  as  in  D.  12., 
provided  the  pgrtions  of  nerve  z  r,  s.c  be  equivalent  in  length 
an<f  excitability  to  z  m  and  /  m  in  the  preceding  experiments, 
that  is,  when  tiie  nerves  are  dissected  so  far  out  of  the  organ, 
that  r,  the  point  of  connexion,  is  exactly  the  same  "where  it  en^- 
tered  the  organ* 
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Whet)  a  limb  is  sepsirated  f;ron\  the  bcdy,  and  its  neme  prepared, 
^e  eicitabiiity  docs  mat  decrease  in  every  part  of  the  nerve  in  tha 
sainc  degree  or  in  the  same  time,  but  disjipptraTsGDonertn  each  point 
cf  it  as'  it  is  more  cerebral  or  nearer  the  brain,  thus,  in  D.  1 3., 
after  /  is  no  lunger  excitable  by  ainc  and  sih'er,  d  e  k  a  i\e  still 
excitable,  and  of  thes^  c  more  than  4,  b  than  c,  and  a  than  b  ; 
and,  in  the  same  mjam>r,  the  eiLcitabit:ty  of  the  nerves  belong- 
ing to  the  various  muscles  of  the  limb  digappears  soonest  in  tlie 
most  proximal,  and  last  of  all  in  the  most  distal,  or  in  ths  ex- 
iremittes  of  the  toes. 

In  the  samC^nimal,  organ,  or  nerve,  a  highw  degree  \i  con- 
nected with  a  higher  state  of  eKcitability,  hence  each  nerve,  in  so 
far  as  it  presents  a  successive  series  of  degrees  of  excitability, 
presents  also  a  seriei  of  states  of  excitabilityj  or  at  least  dil- 
ferent  degrees  of  the  same  state.  If,  for  example,  the  wholti 
nerve  be  io  tke  st;.te  A,  its  phenomena  arc  more  stronglj  exhi- 
bited, by  including  in  the  arc  the  muscular  than  the  cerearal  half, 
that  is,  in  D.  11.  than  in  U.  12.  The  same  holds  good  when 
»he  whole  herve  is  in  E,  or  in  any  intennediate  state  ;  much 
more  frequently,  however,  different  states  are  present  at  the  Bame 
time  in  the  same  Uerve,  and  then  the  muscular  end  is  always 
nearer  to  .4,  and  the  cerebral  end  to  £.  Thus,  sometimes,  when 
a  great  length  of  the  nerve  is  prepared,  in  the  arraiigenient  D,  \5.\ 


<-  A  shall  he  present ;  in  U.  16.  B,  JJ.  17.  C,  i 
i»nd  in  £>.  If).  £,  all  perfectly  distinct. 


,  JD.  18,i>/ 
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Hence^  when  a  longer  portioa  ^i  ^^ive  U  included  in  tiie;  ar^ 
than  13  in  ane  state  of  excitability,  the  ses^Uj:  is  compound^  ^thc  i 
phenomena  of  each,  sq  that,  wh^iiii^  d,^\i  prep^r^^ion^  as  X).  1^ 
toi}.  19. 1  the  whole  nerve  is  in(;^HdQ4  as  in  D.  ^O^,  ^v«  have  ^ 
compound  resulting  of  all  these  s^^^j  iacliuiiig  aior«  of  less  t9 
A  ox  E. 

%Z0,        ^.%l        S5122. 


Hence  we  also  see  the  infinite  variations  wWich  may  occttr^ 
when  the  excitabilities  of  m  and  n  are  unequal,  and  when  differ- 
ent lengths  of  the  nerves  of  each  are  included,  as  in  J5.  21.  ani 
Z).  22. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that  there  arq  different 
states  of  excitability,  whose  extremes,  A  and  -E,  D.  2.  and  D.  % 
are  directly  opposed  tp  each  other,  and  true  antagonists.  Th^ 
intermediate  states  B  C  and  Z),  between  these  extremes,  5^re  oolv 
so  many  mixtures  and  simultaneous  appearances  of  the  antagonist 
states  A  and  i?,  and  differ  from  each  other  only  in  thjp  r^tiv^ 
proportions  of  A  and  E. 

Previous  to  the  death  of  every  organ,  the  last  state  of  <?xcita- 
bility  presents  Ey  and  the  liighest  state  in  our  power  to  detect  is 
A ;  and  the  invariable  progress  from  life  to  death  is  in  the  direc- 
tion A — Ej  passing  succesively  through  the  mixed  states  j3  C  Lif 
3ind  never  in  an  inverse  direction. 

The  second  section  treats  of  the  different  excitabilities  of  flexor 
and  extensor  muscles,  and  their  antagonism. 

In  experimenting,  it  .was  early  observed,  that  the  leg  was  some- 
times bent  and  sometimes  extended  ;  but  the  laws,  according  to 
-which  this  happened,  escaped  observation,  until  the  discovery  of 
the  different  states  of  excitability  A  and  JS,  when  the  whole  mys- 
tery was  explained. 

If  a  preparation  is  in  the  state  A^  on  bringing  the  metals  into 
contact,  only  the  flexorsln  n  contract,  and  the  leg  is  bent ;  and, 
on  separating  the  metals,  the  same  takes  place  in  m.  As  the 
preparation  passes  successively  towards  -£,  the  extensors  also  are 
excited  more  and  more  slowly^  but  in  the  opposite  legs,  that  i$, 
in  /?/  on  shutting,  and  in  n  on  open?ng  the  arc,  while  the  action 
-*'  .     of 
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oi  tte  flesors  gradually  decreases,  so  that  in  C  their  action  is 
'  eijual,  and  in  E  tlie  extensors  alone  contract.  These  changes 
are  represented  in  the  following  diagrams,  in  which  the  compa- 
rative action  of  the  fiexors  and  extensors  is  represented  by  the 
tize  of  the  character  affixed  to  their  initial  letter. 

^'.25.       ^.2^„    25:25      2?.2ff.      2^_2f. 
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■-  Each  of  these  may  be  resolved  into  two  simple  arcs,  and  it  is 
therefore  easy  tg  discover  whidi  njuscles  contract  on  shutting, 
and  which  on  opening  them,  according  to  the  state  in  which  the 
organ  is  found. 

This  discovery  may  also  be  applied  to  the  explanation  of  the  phe-  , 
nomena  already  noticed,  and  tlie  results  may  be  predicted,  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  flexor  or  extensor  excitability,  it  is  almost  unne- 
cessary to  state,  that  the  nerves  only  are  required  to  form  a  part 
of  tlie  circle,  and  that  the  excitability,  however  it  may  be  mo- 
dified by  the  muscles,  belongs  immediately  to  the  ner^-es.  Each 
of  the  states  consists  in  a  determined  proportion  of  extensor  and 
gf  flexor  excitability,  A  consisting  entirely  of  the  latter,  and  E 
of  the  former.  The  nearer  the  muscular  end  of  the  nerve,  the 
nearer  to  A,  or  flexor  excitability,  and  the  nearer  the  cerebral 
end,  the  nearer  to  E,  or  extensor  excitability.  The  excitability 
of  the  flexors  always  dies  before  that  of  the  extensors. 

The  general  result  of  this  section  is,  that  flexors  and  extensors 
have  different  excitabililies,  which  are  opposite  eNtremes  j  and 
that  all  intermediate  states  are  only  apparent,  from  the  same  sti- 
mulus acting  upon  both  at  the  same  time^  ciiher  in  equal  or  un- 
equal degrees. 

We  have  thus  seen,  that  an  orgnn,  from  the  action  of  the  same 
stimulus,  exhibits  its  phenomena  in  an  inverted  order  and  kind 
at  different  times  ;  but,  on  nearer  investigation,  we  have  found 
that  totally  different  parts  of  the  organ  have  produced  these  phe- 
nomena on  the  one  and  on  the  otlior  occasion.  A  is  the  pure  state 
of  the  flexors,  £  of  the  extensors,  and  B  C  D  are  only  \'arioiis 
mixtuvcs  of  these,  and  have  nothing  peculiar;  and  hence,  with 
respect  to  kind,  the  excitability  of  the  flesors  is  subject  to  no  va- 
riety.   The  same  is  true  of  the  extensors. 

The 
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The  effect  of  different  degrees  of  stimulus  on  the  same  organs 
and  at  the  same  time,  are  examined  in  the  fourth  section.  If  ^ 
preparation,  when  acted  upon  by  zinc  and  silver,  exhibits  the 
phenomena  of  ji^  it  exhibits  the  same  with  any  weaker  degree  of 
galvanic  stimulus,  as  that  of  zinc  and  copper,  copper  and  sil- 
ver, &c. ;  but  if  a  higher  stimulus  is  applied,  as  zinc  and  gra«* 
phite,  zinc  and  oxide  of  manganese,  or  a  pile  of  several  plates  of 
zinc  and  silver,  it  presents,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  sti» 
mulus  applied,  B  C  D^  or  even  £ ;  if  with  zinc  and  silver,  it 
shews  any  intermediate  state,  with  a  weaker  stimulus  it  exhibits  a 
state  nearer  to  Ay  and  with  a  stronger  nearer  to  E\  lastly,  if  with 
zinc  and  silver  it  exhibits  Ey  with  a  weaker,  stimulus  it  retro- 
grades to  D  C  By  and  sometimes  even  to  A.T  Every  stronger  sti- 
mulus exhibits  By  only  stronger  in  degree,  or  destroys  the  excita- 
bility altogether. 

Tiie  change  of  the  state  of  excitability,  with  the  degree  of 
galvanic  power  applied,  illustrates  what  was  said  of  the  excitabi*' 
Iity  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  higher  and  more  durable  the 
excitability,  the  greater,  and  the  lower  and  more  transient,  the 
weaker  is  the  excitability  of  the  flexors,  and  its  preponderance  in 
animals.  It  will  not  now  appear  strange,  that  in  some  classes 
the  excitability  approaches  so  nearly  to  Ey  and  the  flexor  excita- 
bility is  so  remarkably  deficient.  It  is  entirely  owing  to  the  ac» 
tion  of  zinc  and  silver  being  too  great,  and  operating  too  much 
on  the  extensors,  while  the  excitability  of  the  flexors  disappears 
most  quickly ;  but  in  every  animal,  by  proper  dexterity,  the  state 
A  may  be  detected.  From  all  this,  the  following  remarkable  con- 
clusion is  deduced. 

**  Every  galvanic  stimulus,  which  acts  upon  animal  organs,  when  both 
flexors  and  extensors  are  present,  acts  first  and  immediately  upon  the  for- 
mer, or  the  nerves  of  the  former ;  aiyi  when  both  sets  of  muscles  are  sup- 
plied from  the  same  nerve,  on  those  parts  of  it  wliich  belong  to  tke  flexors. 

"  For  each  degree  of  excitability  of  the  flexors,  there  is  a  stimulus  which 
is  sufficiently  great,  after  the  exhaustion  of  their  excitability,  to  be  able  to 
act  upon  the  opposite  excitiibiiity  of  the  extensors.  The  excitability  of  the 
former  is  limited j  conditional^  and  fnite^  it  admits  of  exhaustion,  /.  e»  of  a 
point  where  the  excitable  organ  is  capable  of  being  fully  saturated  or  neu- 
tralized by  a  stimulus,  as  a  given  quantity  of  -)-  by  a  corresponding  quan- 
tity of  — .  On  the  contrary,  the  excitability  of  the  latter  is  unlimitea^  ii«- 
conditionali  and  ^injinitey  does  not  admits  of  exhaustion,  i.  e»  of  no  point 
where  the  excitable  organ  is  capable  of  being  perfectly  saturated  or  neutral- 
ized by  its  stimulus,  as  one  finite  magnitude  by  another.  Hitherto,  no  gal- 
vanic, and  what  is  the  same  thing,  no  electrical  stimulus  is  known,  than  which 
a  greater  may  not  be  found,  capable  of  exciting  motion  after  the  former 
has  ceased  to  act.  A  frog,  which  is  exhausted  to  a  pile  of  looo  pieces, 
(;ontracts  with  one  of  2000«     A  pile  of  1,000,000  is  by  no  means  the 

largest 
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largest  eonceivable ;  and  what  had  bees  dead  for  days  to  il^  would  still 
live  to  one  of  2,000,000.  " 

In  tlie  fifth  section,  Professor  Ritter  ex^unioes  the  modification^ 
which  the  excitaibiUty  undergoes,  by  the  exci.table  organ  remainr 
ing  foT  a  length  of  time  included  in  a  gaWanic  circle  ;  and  fronsi 
many  experiments  he  conclitdes,  that  the  same  muscles,  on  whicli 
any  galvanic  arc  act»  on  opening  or  shutting  it,  continue  to  be 
•cted  upon  while  it  remain^  shut  \  that  the  action  consist^  in  the 
exaltation  or  depression  of  the  excitability  of  the  organ ;  and^ 
that  the  order  in  which  the  arc  operates  in  exalting  or  depressing 
the  muscles  of  the  organ,  is  the  same  in  which  it  acts  upon  theiQ 
in  genepaL  For  exyaple,  if  a  frog  pveparation,  having  only  flexor- 
«xcitabilityj  '%.  e.  in  tne  pure  state  A^  be  included  for  five  or  ten  mir 
nute«  in  a  zinc  and  silver  galvanic  arc,  on  opening  it,  the  flexors  of 
the  zinc-leg  are  most  violently  excited ;  in  the  silvei-leg,  on  the 
contrary,  the  excitability  of  the  flexors  is  as  much  depressed.  If  the 
preparation  be  in  the  state  C,  the  zinc-flexors  and  silverncxtensoirf 
are  exalted,  while  the  ?inc-ex tensors  and  sibrer-flexora  are  de^ 
pressed.  In  E^  the  silver-flexors  and  zinc-^extensors  are  deprived 
of  all  excitability ;  very  sUght  contractions  may  sometimes  be  ohi«> 
served  in  the  zine-flexors,  while  the  silver-extensors  are  exalted 
in  the  highest  degree.  These  eflects  are  distinctly  shewed  in  the 
follbwing  diagrams,  where  p^  indicates  the  exaltation,  V  the  der 
pression  of  the  excitability  in  the  nerve,  to  whose  initial  letter  it 
is  affixed,  and  the  size  of  the  character  the  degree. 

jn.'^S.     CS29.     ^.60.      2J.5/      2^.A2. 
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Thus,  in  the  state  At  tn  i$  exalted,  ^nd  n  depressed,  the  flex* 
ors  are  alone  affected,  and  in  neither  is  the  state  of  the  excitabii- 
lity  altered.  For,  if  we  change  the  combinations  in  two  such 
;ircs,  so  that  in  the  one,  JD.  33,  we  have  two  m  s,  and  in  the 
other  two  n  s,  we  find,  that  in  the  former  the  flexors  contract 
violently  in  /  fw  on  shutting,  and  in  z  m  on  opening  the  arc ;  while 
in  the  latter,  the  contractions  are  feeble  in  both  cases.  In  the 
same  manner  the  extensors  are  only  affected  in  E.  An  arc  of  two 
tf^s  scarcely  contracts,  either  on  opening  or  shutting  it  5  but  in  one 

of 
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of  two  n%  D.  S4.  the  conTulsioas  in  k  n  are  viotent  on.'lImttStig, 
and  in  J  /IT  on  openitig  the  arc. 

£535.  ^.54. 


In  the  sixth  section,  our  author  {Hroceciis  to  demonstrate  the 
remarkable  circumstance,  tjiat,  in  galvanic  arcs,  the  flexors  are 
excited  only  by  the  negative,  and  the  extensors  only  by  the  posi<«» 
tive  pole.  Only  the  contractions  virhich  take  place  on  shuttiag 
the  circle  are  the  immediate  efiectaof  the  galvanic  stinutkis,  for 
those  which  take  place  on  interropting  die  tirde  are  cti^ly  'causdd 
by  its  ceasing  to  act.  Now,  in  such  arrangements  as  in  D.  %^ 
and  D.  23.  the  flexors  were  only  excitable  by  the  negative  €>r 
f  iker  pole  of  the  arc,  or  on  the  side  next  it  %  while  in  j5.  ^.  and 
X).  27.  the  extensors  were  alone  excited  by  the  plus  or  zinc'pole  j 
and  these  poles  arfc  exactly  those  on  the  sides  of  the  arc  next  to 
which  muscles  of  the  one  or  other  kmd  are  depressed.  The  con- 
traction is,  in  fact,  only  the  commencement  of  what  is  going  ort 
as  long  as  the  arc  continues  entire,  and  the  depTfession  is  the  na- 
tural result  of  the  continued  excitement. 

On  the  contrary,  those  poleft  which  excite  no  contractions^ 
are  exactly  those  oh  whose  side  the  organ  is  exaked,  diat  is, 
where  an  obstacle  to  the  exha«stion  of  its  -excitability  is  pre* 
3ent  \  and  hence,  on  the  removal  of  that  obstade,  it  acts  with 
proportionately  greater  energy,  or  is  exalted.  Depression,  then^ 
consists  in  a  greater  consumption  of  the  excitability^  and  exalt»>» 
tion  in  a  less,  than  what  would  have  happened  without  the  in- 
fluence of  the  galvanic  arc. 

If  we  examine  all  these  diagrams,  we  «hall  now  observe  that 
flexors  only  contract  from  the  galvanic  stimulus,  when  thty  are 
so  situated  in  a  gaWanic  ate  that  the  cerebral  end  of  their  nenre 
is  next  the  silver,  and  their  muscular  end  next  the  zinc,  and 
extensors  only  in  the  opposite  arrangement.  Mr  Rttter  here 
Explains  the  many  apparent  deviatiotis  which  occur,  i^  experi- 
menting, from  this  general  and  very  remarkable  iaw,  and  con- 
cludes this  section,  with  directions  for  preparfeig  td^  ^extrentities 
^f  frogs  90  as  to  be  less  frequently  disappointed. 

Aftet 
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Qj  ^fS»  After  preparincr  the  sacral  extremities  of  a  frog 
in  the  manner  orginally  directed  by  Galvani,  Pro- 
fessor  Ritter  diviilcs  the  portion  of  spine  attached 
to  them,  longitudinally,  removes  the  spinal  marrovi 
from  both  sides,  with  the  scissars,  and  cuts  off  the 
spine  as  near  to  a  as  possible,  when  all  those  convul- 
sive motions,  which,  till  then,  prevailed  in  the  limb^ 
immediiitelv  cease.  These  convulsions  seem  to  re- 
5ult  from  the  action  of  the  air  on  the  spinal  marrow^ 
for  they  are  bcldom  observed  when  the  nerves  are 
cii.idod. 

Profe«;srr  Ritter  next  examines,  whether  tlie  same  antagonism, 
di" covered  in  the  flexors  and  extensors  of  limbs  disjoined  from 
the  animJ,  exists  in  the  entire  animal;  and,  from  considering  all 
tlic  f«cts  tending  to  decide  the  question,  is  of  opinion  that  it 
do'*<?. 

He  then  proceeds  to  prove  the  existence  of  two  opposite  kind5 
of  oxcitahiliry,  one  Jimtey  and  the  other  hifinite^  in  nerves  which 
do  not  terminate  in  muscles,  but  in  the  various  organs  of  our 
f^nses.     The  efiects  produced  on  the  sense  of  seeing,  by  appJyiny 
iJic  opposite  poles  to  the  eye,  are  collected  in  the  following  tabic; 

Zinc  Silver. 

On  tJie  contact  of  the  metals ^ 
Commencement  of  light  in  a  I  Commencement   of  light  in  ^ 
positive  stJtc — Flasli.  |      negative  state — Flash. 

While  thffj  continue  in  contact^ 


Continuance  of  diminished  lio^t 
Red  spectrum. 
Enlargement  oi  visible  objectt, 
Moredistinctperceptionofthe» 


Continuance  of  increased  light, 
hlue  spectrum. 
Oiminution  of  visible  objects. 
Le^s  distinct  perception  of  these 

On  tJuir  separation^ 
Cc's-iation  of  poblfivc  liglit,  and  I  Cessation  of  negative  light,  f 
change  to  negative — Flash.     |      change  to  po8it\ve---SM 

^fter  their  separati  "  .  .  ^ 

Cor.tinuanceof diminished  light,  j  ^  i '"        |J 

Red  spectrum. 
Enlargement  of  visible  obptf 
'- '  ♦•net  perceptior '^ 
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a  higher  tone  than  g,  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  gal- 
vanic action. 

The  negative  pole  excites  in  the  nose  an  inclination  to  sneeze, 
and  an  ammoniacal  smell  ^  the  positive  suspends  the.  inclination  to 
sneeze,  and  excites  a  sour  smell. 

Applied  to  the  tongue,  the  positive  pole  excites  a  sour  taste, 
the  negative  an  alkaline. 

t  To  the  sense  of  touch,  the  positive  gives  a  sensation  of  expan- 
sion, the  negative  of  contraction,  tJie  positive  of  warmth,  the  »^- 
gative  of  cold ;  and  in  all  these  cases,  on  interrupting  the  chain,  all 
these  phenomena  are  reversed. 

If  the  galvanic  energy  be  diminished,  these  phenomena  are 
only  altered  in  degree ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be  increased, 
the  alteration  which  takes  place  in  its  action,  is  often  not  merely 
in  degree,  but  also  in -kind.'  Carrying  the  experiments  rfiis 
length,  however,  is  attended  with  much  inconvenience,  ana  is 
not  free  from  danger.  Mr  Ritter  advises  any  person  who  may 
attempt  them,  to  reduce  the  irritability  of  the  organ  operated  on, . 
by  first  taking  a  number  of  single  sparks,  and  with  a  weaker 
power,  .gradually  increasing  the  time  of  contact  and  intensity  of 

^  action.  In  this  way,  he  has  been  able  to  support  a  degree  of 
galvanic  action  sufficient  to  alter  the  phenomena  in  kind,  when 
applied  to  the  organs  of  touch,  taste,  and  seeing,  but  not  to  the 
nose  or  ear.  For  example,  if  the  eye  be  connected  with  the 
positive  pole,  with  a  weak  action  the  spectrum  is  blue,  with  an 
increasing  action  it  becomes  successively  greenish,  yellow,  &c. 
until  it  ends  in  a  brilliant  red ;  on  interrupting  the  communica- 
tion, it  changes  to  a  beautiful  blue,  which  soon  becomes  green- 
ish, dilute  orange,  and  ceases  by  being  red  ;  if  the  connexion  be 
with  the  negative  pole,  a  greater  intensity  is  required  until  the^ 
change  of  colour  supervenes,  but  at  last,  instead  of  the  red 
spectrum  of  weak  action,  we  have  a  lively  blue  ;  and,  on  inter- 
rupting the  connexion,  successively  red,  a  kind  of  green,  and, 
lastly,  dilute  blue.  It  is  remarkable,  that  although,  by  increas- 
ing the  galvanic  stimulus,  the  colour  of  the  spectrum  was  re- 
versed, the  accompanying  phenomena  were  directly  increased, 
so  that  the  relation  of  colour  and  luminousness  in  the  spectra  was 
also  reversed. 

Positive  Pok.  '  Negative  PoUm 

Weak  galvanism,        Blue,  light  increased,  Red,  light  diminished. 

Strong  galvamsm.       Red,  light  moreincreased,    Blue,  light  more  diminished. 

The  flow  of  tears  prevented  theeflFect  of  an  increase  of  galvanic 
action  on  the  apparent  size  of  visible  bodies  from  being  perceived. 

In  the  further  prosecution  of  this  very  curious  subject.  Profes- 
sor Ritter  exposed  his  eyes  to  an  experiment  which,  we  dare  say, 
will  never  be  repeated,  and  is  too  important  to  be  j^assed  over. 

In 
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In  1  T«n)aH:ab]y  clear  dnf,  in  the  end  ef  October  IBOi,  wiUi 
Iits  eye  mechanically  kept  open,  lie  looked  as  steadfastly  as  pos- 
mble  at  the  sun ;  and  notwithstanding  the  graduall);  increasing 
sensation  in  tlie  botti«n  <rf  the  tye,  as  if  it  were  in  the  focus 
of  a  lens,  he  continued  to  do  so  for  10,  16,  and  even  20  mi- 
KUtcs.  He  then  tjutckly  fixed  his  eye  on  a  piece  of  fiery  red 
paper,  20  inches  square.  After  some  time  he  saw  it  of  the 
deepest  indigo,  for  at  first  lie  was  blind.  The  edges  then,  i 
became  paler  j  and  aftfl  rabidly  changing  through  shades  of 
grey  rather  than  green,  they  terminated  in  a  pale  red,  wliich 
was  very  long  of  acquiring  the  intensity  of  tht  original  cukmir 
of  the  paper.  In  the  mean  time,  die  red  colour  enci'mched  mare 
and  more  upon  the  bla*  Spettnun,  but  to\vard8  the  end  of  rh« 
experiment  a  new  phenoniei»oii  aec\trred  %  in  the  middle  of  the 
blue  circle  a  clear  spot  appeared,  whicii  gradually  changed  to  »' 
fiery  yellow,  and  at  last,  reeenAling  a  brilliant  round  flame  uptHi 
a  blue  ground,  tonstitated  a  most  beautiful  phenomenon.  I'hitf 
experiment  ii-as  repeated  with  the  other  eye  ;  but  tlie  paper  used 
was  blue  instead  of  rod.  After  a^n  interval  of  blindness,  it  Seem- 
ed rose  coloured,  which  gradually  dianged  to  blue,  bur  palet  than 
the  original  colour  of  the  p*pSr,  Krani  the  very  com  men  com  en  tf 
however,  in  the  middle  ot'  the  red  Bpectrum,  there  was  a  cirde 
*f  deep  bluet  wi^  a  J^ilo*  point  or  flame  in  its  centre,  which 
liso  decreased  in  siie,  is  the  red  spectrum  canttacted  itself. 

«  We  have  foudd,  thSt  diffettift  *xcit3biUtica  occw  in  all  the  teneet, 
and  that  tbMc  different  «K(^bilitics  are  artlagonists.  One  is  cvnditioDal 
and  ^ice.  All  ttimdi  act  ^nt  m  it ,  wlten  they  reach  a  c? j'tain  deter* 
minate  degreo,  liiey  act  vifaa  the  (Jlher,  tbe  opposite  of  the  former,  and 
pixiduce  oppoiiic  cBi^cts.  Wbei-e  stunnii  either  iveaken  much,  oi-  exhaust 
excitability,  it  is  alwa^'S  the  first,  or  ccndltianal,  u'liicli  is  exhausted  ;  the 
Kcond,  or  uncord itionil,  remains  alcme — unless  the  aclioii  has  been  so  vio- 
lent, that  it  Jias  reduced  this  second  at  the  6anie  time,  at  least  to  diat  dei 
gree,  that  stimuli  of  the  intenaity  appfed  have  no  tnore  acttisn  oa  it.  BenK 
cxctiahililies,  therefore,  have  exactly  that  itlatkm  to  each  other,  at  in  the 
case  tif  muscits  the  exCitaHlities  «f  the  fiexors  and  of  the  extenM'  <  abd  like 
these  arc  inherent  in  the  nerves.  From  this  it  follows,  that  in  both  ca»c!i 
the  excatabilitieB  are  the  aame,  a.%  well  as  iheir  aniagonisni.  Hence  arises 
ao  unity  in  the  tyjie  of  all  excitatHlity  is  the  aaiinal  kingdom,  which  must 
even  exist,  whert-  the  means  of  the  physical  cx^U'ri  men  tots  are  not  ^equate 
to  its  investigation.  " 

So  faf  we  lave  attempted  to  Follow  our  author  in  the  detail  of 
his  experiments,  and  in  the  very  unexpected  and  important  dis- 
coveries he  has  deduced  fiom  [ht.in  ;  but  in  the  succeeding  Cop- 
ters, in  which  he  treats  of  tlie  presence  of  antagonist  excitabi- 
Jities  in  inorganic  nature — of  magnetism  and  electricity  aj  anta- 
gonists— of  the  relation  of  organiaed  to  unorginized  maiter^-^-aiiJ 
of  the  rdation  of  the  caith  to  the  sun,  or  of  Oic  cause  of  the  pe- 
ntjdtoiUte,  (da  Zeitbcstimdienilen  im  Lt^bbn},  he  soars  far  beyond 
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our  capacities,  and  bids  defiance  to  our  language  to  follow  him 
in  his  flights. 

It  is,  however,  impossible,  not  to  admire  the  ingenuity  with 
which  he  compares  the  successive  periods  in  human  existence^ 
a  single  pulsation  oi  the  heart,  a  circulation  of  the  blood,  a  day, 
a  year,  a  lifetime,  with  corresponding  periods  in  the  cycles  of  inor- 
ganic nature,  until,  with  an  enthusiasm  bordering,  we  had  aln^ost 
said,  on  delirium,  he  concludes, 

**  But  the  most  perfect,  the  most  sublime  hieroglyphic  of  the  earth  is 
jnan-  Last  of  all  he  proceeded  from  her  bosom.  Since  that  time,  she  has 
not  again  brought  forth.  He  is  the  latest  word  she  has  uttered.  Thus,  his 
annunciations  alone  still  correspond  with  the  silent  presence  of  his  mother ; 
and  to  him  alone  has  it  been  reserved,  as  yet,  to  explain  his  own  conscious- 
ness to  her  exposition.  I  mys'^lf  confess,  that  I  never  would  have  sub* 
jected  the  great  law  of  my  Creator  to  particular  inquiry,  had  J  not  previ* 
ouily  f^  it  announced  in  my  own  breast.  After  discovering  the  measure 
of  my  own  days,  did  I  first  proceed  to  explore  those  of  the  earth.  I  have 
found  them — and  also  seen  that  even  mine  arc  included  in'them,  at  some 
distance.  This  convinces  me  also,  in  this  point  of  view,  tliat  the  earth, 
never  at  rest,  is  preparing  herself  for  the  generation  of  a  new  lifd  ;  and 
in  myself  I  already  feci  decay  in  the  increase  of  my  own.  But  sweet  are 
these  pains  to  the  heart,  and  I  ardently  cherish  them.  What  is  the  life 
of  all,  but  its  departure ;  and  what  its  departure,  but  its  return  f  Highef 
only,  and  more  glorious  does  it  return,  and  we  with  it ;  for  the  spirit  in  us 
is  the  same,  which  has  hitherto  invariably  accomoanied  it  from  step  to 
€tep,  and  wUi  continue  to  follow  it  inseparably  to  all  eternity.  " 
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VI. 

,jI  Sketch  of  the  Revolutions  of  Medical  Science y  and  Vienus  relative  t4 
the  Reform.  By  P.  J.  G.  Cabanis,  Member  of  the  Natural 
Institute,  &c.  Translated  from  the  French,  with  Notes,  by 
Alexander  Henderson,  M.  D.    London,  1806.    8vo.  p.  220. 

'T^E  original  of  this  very  interesting  work  has  already  passed 
•*-  our  ordeal ;  and  certainly  not  one  has  come  out?  more  pure 
and  unspotted.  We  have  ventured  to  pronounce,  that  it  will  be 
received  with  gratitude  and  applause,  by  m^n  of  refined  and  cul- 
tivated minds,  by  the  scholar,  and  the  philosophical  physician. 
It  teaches  us,  indeed,  but  too  plainly,  that  we  nave  done  those 
things  we  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  left  undone  those  thing* 
we  ought  to  have  dene  \  but  not  that  there  is  no  help  in  us. 
Tcx..  III.  Ko.  10.  (I  Th« 
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The  review  of  the  revolutions  of  our  science  is  calculated  to  in- 
form us  of  our  errors  ;  and  the  philosophical  views  of  our  author, 
relative  to  the  reform,  may  justly  be.  regarded  as  the  novum  or- 
gannm  medicina.  Disgusted  with  the  selfish  and  narrow  views 
of  those  who  have  so  lately  dignified  with  the  name  of  medical 
reform,  a  pitiful  plan  for  the  good  of  the  trade,  the  reader 
must  turn  with  delight  to  the  philosophical  views  of  the  elo^ 
cjuent  Cabanis,  views,  w^hich  lead  to  the  substantial  reform  of 
the  science  itself.  We  congratulate,  therefore,  the  real  friends 
of  medical  science,  on  the  appearance  of  an  English  translation 
of  the  <f  Coup  d'ceil  sur  les  revolutions,  et  sur  la  reforme  de 
la  medecine."  But  having  already  laid  before  our  readers  an 
.analysis  of  the  work  itself,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  do  justice  to . 
•the  merits  of  the  translator.  We  have  seldom,  indeed,'  seen  a 
•more  successful  translation  than  this.  Dr  Henderson  has  not 
only  every  where  preserved  the  sense  of  his  author,  but  he  has  pre- 
served also  his  spirit,  and  we  may  add  his  eloquence  \  and  this 
he  has  done  so  happily,  that  we  forget  we  are  perusing  a  trans- 
lation. 

The  following  observations  of  Cabanis  on  the  relations  of  me- 
.dicine  and  moral  philosophy,  which  we  also  quote  because  of  their 
; intrinsic  value,  will  enable  our  readers  to  estimate  also  the  merits 
:^f  the  translator. 

"  The  necessity  of  searching,  in  the  physical  constitution  of  man,  for 
the  means  of  directing  and  improving  the  human  mind,  is  proved  from  the 
consideration  of  the  circumstances  that  connect,  with  the  developement  of 
trertatn  organs,  the  formation,  and  often  sudden  formation  of  certain  pro- 
pensities, and  of  the  particular  ideas  that  relate  to  these  propensities  ;  and 
from  the  attentive  study  of  the  moral  effects  produced  by  certain  habits  of 
regimen,  by  certain  diseases,  by  certafin  original  peculiarities  of  organiza- 
tion, or  |3y  certain  accidental  states  of  the  living  system. 

"  Take,  for  example,  the  infant  whom  the  fickleness  of  his  tastes  hur- 
I'ies  incessantly  from  one  object  to  another.  Do  not  his  half  formed  manw 
nei's,  his  lively  but  unconnected  ideas,  present  a  faithful  copy,  if  we  may 
so  express  ourselves,  of  the  style  in  which  nature  has  sketched  the  outlines 
©f  his  life  ; — of  his  quick  but  imperfect  digestion  ;  of  his  frequent,  unequal, 
and  irregular  pulse  ?  Are  not  the  characteristic  features  of  the  infancy  of 
our  physical  frame  all  exemplilied  in  the  infancy  of  our  moral  constitution  ? 
And  can  we  Suppose  tliat  the  latter  will  be  affected  by  agents,  that  do  noit 
exert  an  immediate  influence  upon  the  functions  of  the  different  organs  and 
general  movements  of  the  system  ? 

"  Observe  rhat  youth,  who,  haunted  by  a  vague  uneasiness,  continually 
absorbed  in  reverie,  and  melted  to  tears  by  the  sightest  emotions,  begins 
to  find  ideas  in  his  imagination,  and  desires  in  his  heart,  which  before 
were  unknown.  At  the  same  time  that  the  ilamc  of  passion  is  kindling  in 
his  breast,  that  his  mind  lays  eager  hold  of  every  thing  around  it,  and  pursues 
every  npvel  object,  his  stature,  his  features,  manners,  looks,  and  sound  of 
.roke,  acquire  a  different  character. .  His  deportment  becomes  more  firm'  a nd 

impetuous  ; 
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impetuous  ;  his  physiognomy,  though  still  very  delicate,  assumes  a  more 
aaimated  cast ;  his  cheeks  often  change  colour,  his  eyes  express  both  de- 
aires,  and  the  ignorance  and  uncertainty  of  their  aim. — It  iS  then  only 
that  nature  makes  him  sensible  to  the  language  of  passion,  ^Vhich  speaks  t6 
his  heart,  and  the  knowledge  and  use  of  which  he  accordingly  very  soon 
acquires.  Do  not  his  ideas,  his  moral  and  his  physical  dispositions  all 
evidently  agree  ?  and  are  not  the  changes  that  have  made  him  in  a  manner 
a  new  being,  solely  dependent  upon  the  developement  of  a  system  of  or- 
gans, which,  till  then,  had  remained  inert,  and  which^  for  the  most  part, 
had  scarcely  attracted  his  attention  ? 

**  Perhaps  this  period  produces  still  more  impdrtant  and  reiiiarkable 
changes  in  females.  In  them,  the  relations  of  the  moral  and  physical  con- 
stitutions are  distinguished  by  features  apparently  more  delicate  and  super- 
fieial,  but,  in  reality,  more  characteristic  and  profound.  A  young  girl, 
whose  organs  begin  to  be  roused  from  the  dormant  state  in  which  they 
had  remained  during  early  age,  dpes  not  move  a  step,  does  not  speak  a 
word,  does  not  cast  a  look,  that  retains  the  character  of  infancy :  the  change 
is  so  evident,  as  to  strike  the  most  inattentive  observer.  The  timidity, 
embarrassment,  arid  Caprice  in  her  behaviour,  which  she  in  vain  drives  tocon-^ 
Ceal ;  her  vague  and  uncertain  looks,  Aat  give  place  to  all  expressidri  Which 
aeeros  to  dread  discoveiy,  and  to  a  fire  which  breaks  forth  with  niore  violence 
the  more  that  she  labours  to  disguise  and  conceal  it  $  all  these  circumstanced 
moited  can  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind,  with  regard  to  the  revolution  in 
the  system  that  has  just  been  effected,  with  regard  to  that  important  ope- 
ration of  nature,  which  announces  and  produces  changes  of  still  more  es-^ 
sential  importance  to  the  final  accomplishmerit  of  her  plan.  That  bosom, 
the  undulations  of  which  so  often  describe  the  affections  of  the  heart,  and 
which,  at  first  sight,  seeiVis  designed  Only  for  art  object  of  soft  desires,  be- 
comes now  fitted,  according  to  the  admirable  provision  of  nature,  for  pre- 
paring the  food  of  a  new  being,  whom  these  same  desires  are  destined  to 
call  into  life.  Thus,  a  whole  system  gf  organs,  the  source  of  the  most 
Kvely  passions,  and  the  influence  of  which  not  only  modifies  the  other 
functions  of  the  body,  but  also  gives  birth  to  so  many  new  ideas  and  moral 
sentiments  before  unknown  is,  in  the  hands  of  nature,  nothing  more  than 
the  means  by /which  she  insures  the  indefinite  duration  of  the  human  race. 

**  Observe,  too,  in  mature  age,  in  what  manner  tlie  regularity  of  tlie 
pulse,  the  permanent  energy  of  the  functions,  and  the  inveteracy  of  the 
diseases  of  the  system,  correspond  ^yith  a  greater  uniformity  in  the  dispo- 
sition, with  the  more  steady  ideas,  and  less  livel)',  but  more  profound  and 
Indelible  passions  of  manhood. 

**  On  the  other  hand,  take  the  frigid  body  of  the  old  man,  and  mark 
if  that  regular  but  slow  circulation,  those  blunt,  and  in  a  manner  infantile 
sensations  ;  those  diseases,  for  the  most  pait  of  a  phlegmatic  character,  and 
df  which  nature  teems  hardly  to  dare  to  undertake  the  lesolution,  do  not 
afford  the  faithful  image  of  that  tardy  flow  of  ideas,  of  those  puerile  and 
irresolute  desires,  and  of  that  repugnance  to  form  designs  which  the  indi- 
vidual cannot  hope  to  accomplish,  which  all  characterize  the  decline  of 
life.  In  abort,  the  physical  constitution  of  the  old  man  affords  both  the 
indication  and  the  picture  of  a  mind,  which,  contracting  by  degrees  within 

ft  2  _  iiseif, 
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itself)  prepares  for  bidding  a  final  adieu  to  existence,  by  the  most  lamentable 
of  all  sacriGceSy  by  disengaging  itself  from  its  social  affections. 

**  In  the  different  asylums  which  have  been  instituted  for  the  reception 
of  lunatics,  in  those,  too,  which  the  legislature  appropriates  tp  the  con- 
finement of  criminals,  whose  errors  are  bat  a  species  of  insanity,  you  may 
find  numerous  proofs,  perhaps  still  more  striking,  of  those  constant  rela-» 
tions  between  the  physical  and  moral  constitution  of  man.  From  their  in« 
spection  you  may  learn,  that  criminal  habit^i  and  abeiTations  of  reason^ 
are  always  accompanied  by  certain  orginical  peculiarities,  manifested  in  the 
external  form  of  thejbody,  in  the  features,  or  in  the  physiogriomy.  And 
you  must  remark,  with  the  satisfaction  which  benevolent  minds  always  feel 
at  such  a  discovery,  that  these  two  species  of  disorders  are  frequently 
blended,  and  are  always  more  or  lessr  intimately  connected  together. — I 
confine  myself  purposely  to  these  most  striking  examples,  the  subjects  of 
which  are  constantly  before  our  eyes,  and  may  be  therefore  so  easily  ex- 
;Mnined« 

**  The  physiologiBt,  then^  will  in  future  be  obliged  to  collect  with  care 
all  the  facts  relative  to  these  points,  which  the  study  .of  man  i^  a  state  of 
bealth  and  disease  can  supply,  and  their  results  will  form  the  basis  of  aU 
the  moral  sciences.  Henceforth  n»  one  can,  with  propriety,  undertake 
to  illustrate  these  subjects,  who  is  not  possessed  of  an  exact  and  circimw 
stantial  knowledge  of  the  connexion  between  good  or  bad  physical  habits^ 
and  good  or  bad  intellectual  and  moral  dispositions.  It  is  by  these  meant 
alone,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  learn  how  to  improve  the  one  by  the  other  :. 
it  is  upon  these  principle^  that  we  must  found  the  rules  of  their  improve- 
ment ;  whether  we  address  ourselves  merely  to  ixnlividuals^  in  order  xx> 
teach  them  the  art  of  augmenting  their  happiness ;  or  point  out  to  whole 
communities^  the  means  ot  turning  to  the  best  account  all  the  advantages 
of  their  lot.  It  is,  \A  fine,  accorc&ag  to  svch  views,  that  we  shall  be  eiw 
abled  to  trace,  with  certainty,  the  plan  of  a  gradually  increasing  state  of 
prosperity,  of  which  men  of  reflection  and  philanthropy  have  hitherto,  per- 
haps, only  shewn  the  possibility,  without  forming  to  themselves  a  perfect 
idea  of  the  means  that  ought  to  conduct^  mankind  to  it. 

*<  The  method  of  rational  empiricism,  which  colleotfr  facta  in  order  to 
class  them,  by  pointing  out  the  lawsi  which  govern  their  relations  to  eaclv 
odier,  admits  of  a  complete  application  to  physiology,  A  number  c^  eb- 
'scrvations  have  been  already  made  :^*-these  must  be  coniiected  in  a  natural 
order.  Others  remain  to  be  made  :*— <uid  these  we  may  sometimes  indicate 
by  anticipation.  In  particular,  it  is  of  importance  to  determine  carefully,  in 
what  design,  and  by  what  methods,  all  inquiries  of  this  sort  ought  to  hei 
made,  so  as  to  prove  successful;  and  in  what  manner  the  conclusions 
ought  to  be  deduced,  so  as  to  prove  certain ;  by  what  characteristics  w© 
ms^y  be  able  immediately  to  recognize  the  accuracy  of  these  cqnclusions  ; 
ana  in  what  manner  it  is  expedient  to  connect  them  with  those  which  al- 
ready form  the  basis,  or  elementary  principles  of  the  science,  in  order  that 
they  may  serve  mutually  to  cqi  lect  and  illustrate  each  other.  "    p.  307-13.. 
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PART    III. 

MEDICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

""  ■•••••• 

Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  pf  London, 

The  anniversary  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  on  Mon- 
day, March  2d,  at  their  apartments  in  Verulam  Buildings^  Gray's 
Inn,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  Officers  and  Council  fof  me 
ensuing  year  ;  when  two  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  and  six  of  the 
-Council,  having  gone  out  by  lot^  the  following  Gentlemen  were 
fleeted  : — 

William  Saiinders,  M.  IX  F.  R.  S.  Physician  Extraordinary  to  the  Prince 

of  Wales,  President. 
Vice- Presidents. 
William  Babington,  M.  t).  F.  R.  S.  Physician  to  Guy's  Hospital. 
Sir  Walter  Farquhar,  Bart.  M.  D.  Physician  to" the  Prince  of  Wales. 
John  Abernediy,  Esq.  F.  Jl.  S.  Assistant-Surgeon  to   Bartholomew's 

Hospital. 
James  Wilson,  Esq.  Theatre  of  Anatomy,  "Windmill  Street. 
Astley^ooper,  Esq.  Surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital,  Treasurer, 

Secretaries. 
John  Yelloly,  M.  D.  Physician  to  ihe  Qeneral  Dispensary  and  ]tbe  Hon, 

Artillery  Company. 
-Charles  Rochemont  Aiken,  Esq. 
Alexander  Marcct,  M.  D.  Physician  to  Guy's  Hospit^,  Foreign  Secret 

tary. 

Council. 


Matthew  Baillie,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S. 

Thorn*  Batemnn,  M.  D.  F.  L.  S. 
Physician  to  the  Public  Dispensa- 
ry and  the  Fever  Institution. 

Gilbert  Blane,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Phy- 
sician  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Henry  Cline,  £sq.  Surgeon  to  St 
Thomas's  Hospital. 

James  Curry,  M.  D.  F.  A.  S.  Phy- 
sician  to  Guy's  Hospital. 


William  Lambe,  M.  D, 

James  Moore,  Esq. 

Henry  Revel  Reynolds,  M.  D. 
F.  R.  S.  Physician  Extraordinary 
■  to  the  King. 

James  Shaw,  M.  D. 

Christopher  Stanger,  M.  D.  Plivsi- 
ciah  to  the  Foundling  Hospital^ 
and  Greiham  Professor  of  Phy- 
sic. 


John  Richard  Farrc,  M.  D.  I  PI.  L.  Thomas,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. 
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Quarterly  Report  of  Diseases  treated  at  tlie  PUBLIC  DlSPENSAJtr^ 
(near  Care^reefjy  London^  from  SOtk  November  1806,  to  28/^ 
Fehruary  1807. 

^cuTS  Diseases. 


No.  of 
Cases. 

Quartana      .      .     •      .     .     .     i 

Synocbus  •    •     •     •     •     .   t.  22 

lyphus 7 

Febris  puerperalis     •     •     .     •      i 

Febris  infaotuni 4 

Ophthalmia i 

Catarrhus  .     .     .     .     •     •     .85 

Peripneumonia    ....      11 

.  —  notha     .     •     .5 

Cynanche  tonsillaris      •     •     •     6 

Scarlatina  Aoginosa    •      •     .     j 


No.  of 

Cases. 

Urticaria % 

Erysipelas .     • 3 

Herpes  zoster \ 

Rheumatismus    •     .     *     •     .  10 

Arthritis  rheumatica      ...  7 

Apoplexia a. 

Hydrocephalus      .      .      .      •  i 

Deotitio •     •  2 

Pertussis  .......  6 

Dysenteric     •    •    .    »    •    •  15 


Chronic  Diseases* 


No.  of 

Cases. 

Cephalsa 23 

Asthepia 22 

Dyspepsia 12 

Oastrodynia 11 

^acmatemesis  •  .  •  .  •  2 
Hypochondriasis      •      •     •     «     i 

Icterus     2 

Dolores  hepatici      •      .      •     •     5 

Enterodynia '  ^ 

I)iarrhoea  .     .     •      •       •     •     it 

Ascarides 5 

Xiumbricus  .  .  ,  •  •  •  i 
Cohstipatio  ••....  3 
Marasmus  .     •     •     •     •     .     •  12 

Hsmorrhoi^ I 

Catarrhus  chronicus     •     •     •     ^S 

Asthma 2 

Hemoptysis  and  Phthisis    . 
Hectica  adoiescentium    •     . 

Chorea  

Hysteria 

Epilepsia 

Paralysis  saturnina     •    .     . 
RheumatisiiiUa  chronicus    • 
LuiiiUgo 


25 
I 

I 

3 

3 
1 

18 

7 


Kq.  of 
Cases. 

Pleurodyne 5 

Palpitatio     ...      ...  2 

Hemiplegia i 

Hydrops 6 

Ascites 3 

Anasarca 2 

Amenorrhqea     •            ...  6 

jV^enorrhagia 4 

Leucorrhcea 1 1 

Dolores  uteri 6 

Cancer  uteri 2 

Nephralgia      • 9 

Dysuria  calculosa    ....  4 

Catarrhus  vesica      .      .     •     •  i 

Ischuria  vesicalis     •    .      .     •  i 

Scrofula     ..•••..  3 

Contusa   .    •     •     .     .     .     .    .  I 

Scabies       • 7 

Lepra    . i 

Psoriasis 2 

Impetigo 9 

Prurigo .5 

Porrigo 3 

Gutta  rofea ^ 

The 


I  SOT    '       QuarUrly  Report  of  Careystnet  Dtspensaryu  21-7 

The  same  state  of  th^  weather,  which  prevailed  during  the  lat- 
ter half  of  November,  continued,  with  scarcely  any  variation, 
through  the  whole  of  December,  viz.  a  constant  south-west 
wind  ;  the  temperature  about  50^  during  the  day,  and  not  once 
descending,  even  in  the  night,  to  the  freezing  point ;  and  there 
were  only  six  or  seven  days  of  the  month  without  rain.  The 
new  year  commenced  with  eight  days  of  moderate  frost;  but 
through  the  months  of  January  and  February,  the  weather,  though 
subject  to  some  great  vicissitudes,  has  been  above  the  medium 
temperature  of  winter.  Frost  and  snow  occurred  three  or  four 
tunes,  but  did  not  continue  above  two  days.  On  the  13th  of 
January,  in  the  evening,  the  thermometer  stoo^  at  13^,  and  some 
snow  fell ;  on  the  l^th  it  rose  to  47*^ ;  and  on  several  days  there 
has  been  a  variation  of  1 8  degrees  in  the  24?  hours.  The  prevail- 
ing winds  have  been  westerly,  with  some  heavy  gales. 

The  number  of  applicants  at  the  Dispensary,  during  the  last 
quarter,  has  been  great,  amounting  to  547.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  during  the  uniformly  mild  and  wet  weather  of  Decenr.- 
ber,  only  142  of  this  number  were  put  on  the  books,  although 
observations  on  tlie  univJulesomeness  of  the  season  were  heard  uni- 
versally. During  the  vicissitudes  of  January,  the  number  of  ap- 
plicants amounted  to  217  ;  and  in  February  to  188 ;  and  this  in- 
crease was  chiefly  owing  to  the  increase  of  catarrhal  and  pul- 
monic affections.  For  the  cases  of  pulmonic  disease,  treated  in 
in  December,  were  42  \  m  January  100 ;  and  in  February  G8  \n 
number.  Thc.-e  facts  correspond  with  the  observations  of  all 
intelligent  physicians  who  have  written  on  the  subject,  although 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  vulgar  opinion.  "  No  weather,  " 
Dr  Fothergill  has  remarked,  "  is,  in  common,  so  little  produc- 
tive of  acute  and  fatal  diseases,  as  the  warm  and  the  moisty  nor 
any  so  dangerous,  in  these  respects,  as  tlie  opposite  *." 

The  metropolis  continues  almost  entirely  fjree  from  contagiqu^ 
diseases.  A  flight  fever,  of  short  duration,  has  prevailed,  espe-*- 
cially  among  young  people,  which  I  have  npticed  under  tlie  title 
of  synochus.  Slight  headach  and  shivering,  followed  by  a  mo- 
derate increase  of  heat  in  the  skin,  and  pains  in  the  loins  and 
limbs,  the  pulse  being  increased  to  00  or  100,  the  tongue  con- 
siderably furred,  sometimes  with  a  brown  line  down  the  middle, 
the  bowels  invariably  disposed  to  constipation,  and,  in  many 
cases,  a  slight  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  on  pressure,  have  been 
tlie  symptoms  v.-hich  occurred  in  this  complaint.  In  the  majori- 
ty of  cases,  one  or  two  gentle  doses  pf  calomel  completely  remov- 
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MEDICAL  REFORM. 

^*  To  Dr  IIjRRISOli, 

**  Sir, 
**  I  am  directed  by  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians  in  Ire- 
land, to  transmit  to  you  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  Report  made  to  them  by 
a  committee  of  their  members,  to  whom  were  referred  your  letters,  and  the 
plan  of  medical  reform  ;  and  I  am  desired  to  request,  that  you  will  be 
pleased  to  consider  the  said  Report  as  expressing  the  opinion  of  the  Col* 
lege  on  that  subject*  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  most  obedient 
bumble  servant, 

**  Hugh  Ferguson,  Register. 
'•  By  order  of  the  King  and  Queen's 
^  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland. 
••  Dublin^  December  l^,  1806." 

«  REPORT. 

•*  Your  Committee,  having  taken  into  consideration  the  papers  received 
from  the  meeting  of  the  Faculty  held  at  the  house  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  beg  leave  to  report,  That 

**  The  important  connexion  which  subsists  between  the  due  exercise  of 
medicine  and  the  health  of  the  public,  with  the  experience  of  those  coun- 
tries where  the  progress  of  medical  science  appears  to  have  kept  pace  with 
the  protection  afforded  to  its  cultivators,  evidently  point  out  that  medicine 
should  be  professed  by  persons  suitably  educated  ;  and  that  the  branches  of 
physic,  surgery,  and  pharmacy,  should  be  practised,  as  far  as  existing  cir* 
cumstances  will  admit,  distinctly  from  each  other. 

*•  But  it  is  evident  that  complete  irregularity  prevails,  both  in  profession 
and  practice ;  for  not  only  is  the  necessary  separation  of  the  profession 
little  observed,  but  also  persons  who  have  not  received  any  education  to 
qualify  them  for  the  exercise  of  the  subordinate  branches  of  medicines  act  as 
physicians,  to  the  in'ury  of  the  public,  and  well  instructed  practitioners ;  and 
tliat,  though  means  have  been  successfully  devised  for  protecting  from  en- 
croachment the  professions  of  law  and  divinity,  that  of  physic  is  still  opea 
to  every  intruder. 

"  Your  Committee  beg  leave  to  state  the  irregularities  which  ^pear  to 
them  to  exist  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  the  causes  and  injurious  conse- 
quences of  such  irregularities,  and  the  means  necessary  for  their  correction 
or  removal. 

"  The  principal  irregularfty  seems  to  originate  from  a  want  of  a  proper 
discrimination  between  the  respective  duties  and  privileges  of  physicians, 
surgeons,  and  apothecaries ;  and  from  the  intmsion  of  empirics,  who  exer* 
cise,  with  little  controul,  the  duties  of  all  the  professions. 

"  In  Ireland,  siu-geons  are  very  generally  employed  in  medical  cases, 
though  they  often,  from  the  peculiar  and  necessaiy  mode  of  their  educa* 
tion,  are  not  qualified  for  such  practice.  In  many  parts  of  the  countiy, 
hardly  any  distinction  is  miide  between  the  physician  and  the  surgeon.  Iq 
Dublin,  also,  although  this  evil  does  rot  exist  in  the  same  degret?^  yet  the 
surgeon  practises  in  cases  purely  medical,  claims  the  treatment  of  diseases 
formerly  eoHBidered  to  lie  within  thi*  province  of  th^  physician,  and  thinks 

it 
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it  his  right  to  be  called  in  to  consultation  in  cases  strictly  medical^  where 
the  physician  was  first  employed,  thereby  affecting  to  controul  his  practice. 

<*  Apothecaries  also  contin\ially  act  as  physicians,  and  receive  fees,  which 
are  regularly  stated  by  their  corporation,  with  injury  to  the  public,  and  re- 
gular practitioner,  since  their  education  is  limited  almost  totally  to  the  ope- 
rations of  pharmacy,  and  cannot  qualify  them  to  distinguish  and  treat  dis- 
eases ;  and  their  absence  from  their  proper  business,  while  engaged  abroad, 
frequently  defeats  the  intention  of  the  physician  towards  his  patient,  by  oo 
casibning  various  neglects  in  the  preparation  of  medicines. 

**  With  regard  to  quacks,  whose  gross  ignorance  is  notorious,  though 
their  number  is  not  so  great  in  this  country  as  in  England,  yet  they  do 
much  mischief,  by  imposing  upon  the  creduUty  of  the  ignorant,  and  distri- 
buting their  nostrums. 

"  Other  irregularities  remain  to  be  mentioned,  arising  from  the  imprdvi- 
dent  facility  with  which  degrees  are  obtained  from  certain  Scotch  univeiv 
sities,  upon  a  certificate  merely,  and  without  any  previous  education.  The 
*ame  evil  prevails  with  respect  to  testimonials,  so  readily  granted  to  ac- 
coucheurs, unqualified  to  practise  medicine,  from  lying-in-hospitals  and 
teachers  in  midwifery,  who  thus  acquire  certain  introduction  to  families  and 
general  medical  practice. 

**  The  causes  of  these  irregularities,  seem  to  your^ommittee  to  arisCf 
I  St,  From  want  of  competent  restrictive  powers  in  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians in  Ireland  to  prevent  the  intiusion  of  unqualified  persons  into  the 
practice  of  medicine. 

<<  2dly,  The  almost  exclusive  possession  of  county  hospitals,  and  other 
charitable  medical  institutions,  by  surgeons  who,  through  parliamentary  ar- 
rangements, are  made  necessary  to  such  establishments,  and  their  attend- 
ance insured  by  salaries  ;  although  it  appears,  upon  inquiry,  that  a  very 
considerable  proportion  of  the  diseases  admitted  there  are  purely  medical, 
and  therefore  such  as  the  surgeon,  by  his  education,  has  not  been  instruaed 
to  treat. 

<*  3dly,  A  want  of  the  appointment  of  physicians  to  the  medical  chari- 
table institutions,  conjointly  with  the  attending  surgeons. 

"  4thly,  A  want  of  the  appointment  of  physicians  in  the  army  medical 
department,  to  act  conjointly  with  the  surgeons,  who,  by  filling  solely  such 
situations,  have  acquired  an  undue  influence  over  the  leading  men  in  the 
country,  who  hold  military  stations. 

"  jthly,  The  want  of  a  medical  hall,  library,  and  endowments,  similar 
to  those  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  where  physicians  might  meet,  to  for- 
ward the  pui-poses  of  medical  knowledge,  and  promote  the  general  inte- 
rests of  the  profession. 

"  6thly,  The  granting  of  licenses  or  certificates  by  teaching,  m  mid- 
wifery (which  in  their  operation  become  virtually  diplomas),  impoiting  that 
those  who  have  such,  are  entitled  to  act  as  accoucheurs,  although  they  may 
not  have  received  a  rejojular  professional  education,  or  possess  any  Icgul 
qualification  authorizing  them  to  practise  either  medicine  or  surgeiy. 

"  ythly,  The  want  of  a  regular  inspection  of  medicines,  weights,  and 
measures,  kept  in  apothecaiies'  shops,  by  physicians  appointed  to  discharg.^ 
that  duty. 

"  8thly,  The  want  of  properly  defined  laws  in  charitable  institutions 
for  regulating  the  admission  and  discharge  of  patients,  and  for  discriminat- 
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<<  ScrioaMOQi^qtieDces  will  be  the  result  of  the  ftbuies  nov  stated ;  the 
public  interests  will  raaterially  suffer^  since  it  must  happen»  that  from  inca»> 
pability  of  discriminating  without  a  guide  to  direct,  aad  imposed  upon  by 
ibat  presuraptQouB  confidence  which  too  frequently  accompanies  ignorance^ 
individuals  will  confound  the  unqualiQed  pretender  Miih  the  informed  and 
well  educated  physician  (  that  practitioners  of  regular  education  and  cor- 
rect mannerit  wiU  be  deprived  of  that  public  confidence  to  which  tliey  are 
so  justly  entided  ;  and  that  medicine  will  gradually  cease  to  be  considered 
as  an  object  of  pursuit  deserving  the  attention  of  men  of  scientific  acquirife- 
ments  or  mental  ability }  and  that  a  profession  hitherto  deen^ed  liberal  and 
honourable,  which  has  materially  benefited  mankind  by  important  discove- 
lies  and  improTements,  is  in  danger  of  sinking  into  decline. 

"  The  remedies  for  such  important  evils  are  to  be  sought  for  by  means 
likely  to  gain  the  appreciation  of  the  public^  without  which,  nothing  effec- 
tual can  be  accomplished.     Your  Committec,-*therefbre,  propose, 

^*  i$t,  That  the  powers  of  the  College  of  Physicians  be  extended,  by 
obtaining  the  ratification  of  their  charter  by  act  of  Parliament,  the  provi- 
sions of  the  charter  being  so  nK>dified  as  to  meet  the  existing  difficulties. 

"  2dly,,The  adoption  of  article  ist  of  Dr  Harrison's  PlaU,  which  limits 
the  practice  of  medicine  to  graduates  in  medicine* 

**  Jdly,  The  holding  out  inducements  to  country  practitioners  to  be- 
come licentiates  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  Physicians  so  licensed,  to 
be  erititlcd  Extra- Licentiates. 

"  4thly,  The  publication  of  a  list  twice  in  the  year,  of  all  those  who 
hare  become  licentiates,  or  extra-licentiates,  in  six  or  more  newspapers 
through  the  conniry. 

"  5thly,  The  adoption  of  means  likely  to  procure  the  appcwntment,  to 
county  hospitals,  and  other  charitable  institutions,  of  physicians,  members 
of  the  College,  in  conjunction  with  the  surgeons,  and  to  insure  the  attend- 
ance of  the  physicians  by  salaries. 

«  6thly,  A  parliamentary  grant  foa*  completing  an  hospital,  in  which 
clinical  lectures,  subservient  to  a  school  of  medicine,  may  be  given,  and'  in 
which  a  library  may  be  established  for  the  use  of  students,  conformable  to 
the  tenor  of  the  act  40th  of  the  King  {1800)  j  the  fund  appropriated  by 
that  act  having  hitherto  proved  insufficient  for  those  puqxjses. 
.  "  ythly.  The  appointment  of  physicians  in  the  army  medical  depart- 
ment in  Ireland. 

"  8thly,  Tlie  providing  a  ball,  for  the  members  of  the  College  to  meet, 
furnished  witii  a  library  and  other  means  of  promoting  medical  science. 

gthly.  That  no  man  should  practise  midwifei*y  who  is  not  regularly  edu*- 
cated  as  a  physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary,  according  to  the  new  regula- 
tions J  who  shall  not  have  practised  half  a  year  in  a  lying-in-hospital ;  and 
who  shall  not  have  received  a  license  from  the  College  of  Pliysicians  for 
that  purpose. 

"  lothly,  Tke  appointing  of  inspecrors  of  apothecaries*  shops,  from 
among  tl:i'e  members  of  the  College  of  Physicians  ;•  so  modifying  the  obli- 
gation to  be  taken  by  them  as  to  suit  it  to  present  circumstances. 

*<  iithly,  That  the  exemplification  of  patents  for  quack  medicines  be 
regulated  otherwise  than  heretofore ;  that  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  be 
-made  acquainted,  in  a  satisfactory  manccr,  ^Yitll  the  composition  of  the 

preparation  j 
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prq)aration ;  and  that  the  patentee  fihall  have  the  excloshre  right  to  th« 
profits  of  the  sale,  but  for  a  limited  time. 

<<  isthly*  The  adoption  of  rules  for  the  admission  and  discharge,  with 
regularity,  of  patients,  in  medical  and  other  charitable  initituiioos,  and  for 
discriminating  between  medical  and  surgical  cases. 

«*  Your  Committee  have  thus  stated  the  principal  iiregularities  which 

Srevail  in  medical  practice  ;  their  causes,  and  the  means  which  seem  to 
lem  necessary  for  their  correction.  They  conclude  by  observing,  thaC 
however  great  the  abuses,  or  deep  laid  the  causes  which  produce  thcnoy 
much  may  be  done  towards  their  removal ;  and,  to  this  end,  they  are  con- 
fident, that  present  circumstances  will  materially  contribute,  if  assisted  by 
co-operation  and  unanimity  among  the  members  of  the  medical  profession*  '^ 


VACCINATION. 

Puh^  DispensMty^  Edtniurgh,    Report  of  tJu  Surgeons  of  the 

Vaccine  Institution, 

Thi  Surgeons  of  the  Vaccine  Institution  have  much  pleasure  in  laying 
before  the  Managers  the  foUowiilg  statement  of  the  gradual  increase  of 
vaccination  at  this  establishment.    There  were  inoculattd> 

From  February  1801  to  February  i8oa,  506 

Ditto        iSoa  to  Ditto       1803,  698 

Ditto         1803  to  Ditto       1804,  1090 

Ditto         1^04  to  Ditto      ]8o5»  1429 

Ditto         1805  to  Ditto       i8o6»  1654 

Ditto         1806  to  Ditto       x8o7»  1763 

Total  7140 

Of  those  inoculated  during  the  latter  years*  many  are  the  children  of 
prents  who  had  others  also  inoculated  at  this  institution  two,  three,  four, 
and  five  years  ago.  These  parents  have  informed  us,  that  their  children 
have  been  often  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  the  natural  small-pox,  since 
lieing  vaccinated,  without  being  infected*  or  suffering  the  smallest  incoR- 
venience,  especially  about  twelve  months  ago,  when  that  disease  was  very 
frequent  in  many  parts  of  this  city  ;  and  they  further  inform  us,  that  these 
children  have  never  had  any  obstinate  eruptions,  or  any  other  complaint^ 
which  could  be  attributed  to  the  cow-pox. 

The  surgeons  beg  leave  to  call  the  attendon  of  the  managers  and  of  the 
public,  to  the  discoveries  made  at  this  institution,  in  the  mode  of  conduct* 
log  the  inoculation  of  cow-^ox,  more  particularly  in  the  mode  of  propa- 
gating the  cow-pox,  by  using  die  crust  of  the  vesicle  after  it  falls  from  the 
arm ;  and  in  the  mode  of  ascertaining  a  constitutional  affection  by  a  double 
iooculadoQ ;  both  of  which  are  det^ed  at  length  by  Mr  Brycc»  in  his 
observations  on  the  cow-pox>  published  io  i&o).  By  using  the  ciust,  ih» 
cow-pox  has  frequently  been  renewed  at  this  institution,  when  the  flui4 
▼iruf  had  been  lost,  from  ^e  DOB-att«nda»cc  of  the  children  at  the  proper 
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period  for  taking  it ;  and  it  appears,  from  a  report  by  Mr  Shoolbred  of 
Calcutta,  that,  by  this  mode  oif  using  the  crust,  the  cow-pox  had  also  been 
renewed  at  the  different  out-stations  in  the  province  of  Bengal,  at  Prince 
of  Wales's  Island,  and  at  Fort  Marlborough,  when  the  virus  had  been 
lost,  and  every  mode  of  transmitting  it  from  Calcutta  had  proved  inef- 
fectual. 

Concerning  the  test  of  a  constitutional  affection,  our  daily  experience 
convinces  us  of  its  great  practical  utility,  and  renders  us  anxious  thus  to 
recommend  its  general  adoption^  in  conducting  the  Vaccine  Inoculation. 

Wm.  Farquharson, 

James  Bryce,  ,   ^ 

A.  Gillespie,  \  Surgeons, 

J.  Abercrombie, 
Edinburgh^  Jan,  31. 


Among  various  documents  upon  the  progress  of  vaccination 
in  the  British  and  Portuguese  settlements  in  India,  communicat- 
ed by  several  English  physicians  to  Dr  De  Carro,  there  is  a 
translation  of  the  following  letter,  written  in  the  Tamul  lan- 
guage, by  a  Bramttii  to  Dr  Anderson,  Physician-General  at  Fort 
o^.  George. 

**  Honoured  Sir, 

**  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  for  the  information  of  the  natives  of  the 
country,  that  I  have  perused  the  papers  which  you  have  published  on  that 
■wonderful,  healthful,  and  immortal  vaccine  matter,  discovered  on  the  nip- 
ples and  udders  of  some  cows  in  England,  by  that  illustrious  physician  Dr 
Jenner,  whereby  the  loathsome,  painful,  and  fatal  small-pox  has  been  pre- 
vented from  seizing  many  of  oui*  fellow-creatures  in  India,  as  well  as  in 
Europe, 

"  I  am  an  eye-wltncss,  as  well  as  many  others,  that  numbers  of  child- 
ten  here  have  been  inoculated  with  vaccine  matter,  witliout  any  injury  or 
blemish  whatsoever,  excepting  a  small  spot  at  the  place  where  the  matter 
is  applied,  which  is  commonly  on  the  arm.  It  is,  therefore,  greatly  to  be 
wished,  that  an  intimate  knowledge  of  this  wonderful  discovery  may  be 
acquired  by  the  natives  of  this  country,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  save  the 
lives  of  the  rich  and  honorary,  as  well  as  those  of  low  cast. 

"  On  this  account,  it  might  be  useful  to  remove  a  prejudice  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  arising  from  tlie  term  cow-pox  being  literally  translated  co^ 
mary,  in  the  advertisement  published  in  our  Tamul  language,  whereas, 
tiiere  f:an  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  drop  of  nectar,  from  the  exuberant  udders 
of  the  cows  in  England,  and  nowise  similar  to  the  humour  discharged 
frQm  the  tongue  and  feet  of  the  diseased  cattle  in  this  country. 

"  I  remain, "  &c. 

"  Mooperal  Streenivasachary.  " 

Dr  De  Qarro  knows  that  vaccine  matter  has  been  several  times 
sent  from  Madras,  and  other  towns  of  India,  to  China,  but  no 
4irect  account  of  its  having  reached  its  destination  has  yet  come 
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to  him.  The  first  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  of  Dr  Anderson  to 
the  Rev.  Mr  Dubois,  which  is  not  very  favourable :  «*  Having 
sent,  *'  says  he,  *<  copies  of  the  same  papers  which  you  have  re- 
ceived to  Mr  Drummond,  chief  supercargo  at  Canton,  I  under- 
stood, though  not  from  himself,  that  thi  Chinese  received  the 
information  of  exterminating  the  small-pox  with  abhorrence, 
exclaiming,  that  they  did  not  wish  to  be  deprived  of  a  disease, 
which  was  absolutely  necessary  to  spare  them  the  painful  task  of 
exposing  their  helpless  infants  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts, " 


Extract  of  a  Letter  on  the  Proj)osed  House  of  Indusiry  at  Nottingliam^ 

<<  In  a  populous  manufacturing  town,  a  house  of  industry  must 
always  be  an  object  of  much  importance.  In  Nottingham,  the 
insufficiency  of  the  present  retreat  for  the  pQor,  has  long  been  a 
matter  of  much  regret ;  many  charitable  and  well  disposed  per- 
sons have  now  offered  their  assistance  to  remedy  this  inconveni- 
ence, by  erecting  a  House  of  Industry  upon  a  liberal  and  exten- 
sive scale  ;  and  to  render  their  work  as  perfect  as  possible,  they 
are  anxious  for  the  advice  and  opinions  of  those  most  conversant 
with  institutions  of  this  kind.  Remembering  to  have  seen,  when 
in  Edinburgh,  the  new  Bridewell  \  and  hearing  of  the  excellent 
system  on  which  other  charities  in  that  city  were  conducted,  I 
am  induced  to  ask  of  you,  eitho^  the  pjans,  or  the  means  of  pro- 
curing the  plans  of  thcvSe  institutions,  both  in  respect  to  the  ex- 
ternal as  well  as  internal  management,  as  any  remarks  on  institu- 
tions of  charity  in  general,  will  be  thankfully  received. 

*<  I  think  a  request  for  communications,  inserted  by  the  Editor 
under  the  article  of  Medical  Intelligence,  would  procure  many 
valuable  observations  from  your  correspondents  :  it  is  intended  to 
arrange  the  medical  department  with  much  caution  and  atten- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  the  objects  of  the  institutioh.  " 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  our  Correspondent,  com- 
munications on  these  interesting  subjects  may  be  addressed  to 
the  care  of  the  Editors  of  this  Journal. 


Literary  Notices. 

Dr  Bardsley,  physician  to  the  Manchester  Infirmary,  has  in  the 
press,  "  Clinical  Histories,  chiefly  derived  from  Hospital  practice ; 
to  which  is  added,  an  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  the  Means'  of 
extirpating  Canine  Madness  from  the  British  Islands. '' 

?a.d^ 
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Early  in  the  month  of  April  will  be  published,  handsomely 
printed  in  fbtir  volumes  octavo,  the  Code  of  Health  and  Longe- 
vity :  or,  a  Concise  View  of  the  Principles  calculated  for  the  Pre- 
servation of  Health,  and  tlie  Attainment  of  Long  Life  \  being  an 
attempt  to  prove  the  practicability  of  condensing,  within  a  narrow 
compass,  the  most  material  information  hitherto  accumulated,  re- 
garding the  different  arts  and  sciences,  or  any  particular  branch 
thereof.     By  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart. 

This  day  is  published|  price  4s.  in  boards,  Strictures  on  IVIr 
Parkinson's  Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Gout,  re^ 
cently  published  in  opposition  to  the  Theory  that  proposes  the 
cooling  Treatment  of  that  Disease  :  To  which  are  added,  in  an 
Appendix,  two  Letters,  addressed  to  Dr  Haygarth,  containing 
Remarks  on  the  Opinions  he  has  lately  published  on  Acute 
Rheumatism,  the  use  of  Cinchona  or  Peruvian  Bark  in  that  dis- 
ease, and  on  what  he  terms  "  Nodosity  of  tlie  Joints."  By  Ro- 
bert Kinglake,  M.  D.  member  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  of  the  Royal  Physical  Society  of  Gottingen,  author 
"of  a  Dissertation  on  a  New  Theory  of  Gout,  &c.  &c.  and  physi- 
cian at  Taunton. 


Cs/mmunicafkns  may  he  addressed  to  the  Editors  of  the  Rdinbur^ 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  to  the  care  of  Messrs  Constable  £5f 
Co.  Edinburgh:  Mr  John  Murray^  Fleet  Street y  London  ;  or  Messrs 
Gilbert  and  Hodges^  Dublin. 

No*  1 1.  moill  he  published  on  the  first  of  July. 
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Biographical  Sketch  of  Campiu 

T>1TSR  Camper,  a  celebrated  anatomist,  physiciany  and  surgeofl^ 
^  was  born  at  Leyden  in  1722.  His  father  was  a  clergyman, 
and  his  grandfather  practised  physic,  at  Leyden,  where  his  family 
bad  long  held  the  most  distinguished  oftices  in  the  magistracy. 
Ahhoagh  his  father  wa«  by  profession  a  divine,  yet  his  inclination 
led  him  to  the  study  of  pirilosophy  and  the  fine'  arts  \  and  he  lived 
in  habits  of  intimacy  with  the  most  distinguished  mc;n  of  his 
timCr  Boerhaave,  Gravesan<fe,  Muschenbroek,  and  De  Moore^ 
were  his  particular  friends  ^  and  amidst  such  characters  4s  these^ 
tl^  subject  of  this  biographical  memoir  was  brought  up.  Canf^ 
per  was  blessed  by  nature  with  a  good  constitution  \  and  he  was 
gveatly  indebted  to  the  fortunate  circumstances  ^^hich  placed  him 
in  the  midst  of  so  many  eminent  examples.  He  was  early  placed 
by  his  father  under  the  De  Moores  (the  father  and  son),  to  learn 
tlie  art  of  deisigning  and  painting,  of  which  he  afterwards  .avail- 
ed himself  so  frequently  in  his  anatomical  pursuits,  as  he  w;te 
VOL.  III.  NO.  11.  R  sufficiently 
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SufEcicntl]^  qualified  to  make  drawings  of  such  anatomical  pie- 
parations  and  figures  as  he  chose  to  have  eugraved.  Most  of 
those  who  cultivate  natural  history,  arc  obliged  to  trust  to  others 
for  representing  what  they  have  seen,  hence  numerous  inaccu- 
racies arise ;  But  Camper  observed  for  himself,  and  he  made 
drawings  of  what  he  saw,  so  tliat  in  his  phtes,  as  well  as  in  his 
descriptions  and  in  his  discourses,  it  is  always  he  who  speaks, 
it  is  always  his  own  idea  tliat  is  presented  to  the  mind.  The  ad- 
vanced age  of  Boerhaave,  and  the  infirmities  which  afflicted  him 
during  the  last  eleven  years  of  his  life,  prevented  him  from  being 
the  teacher  of  his  friend's  son.  Instead  of  Boerhaave,  however, 
Gaubius,  Van  Rooyen,  and  ALbinus,  were  Camper's  masters.  In 
1746  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  philosophy  and  medicine ; 
and  the  two  inaugural  dissertations  which  lie  published  at  that 
time,  are  well  spoken  of  by  Baldinger  and  Haller.  In  one,  he  de- 
clares himself  an  advocate  for  Smith's  theory  of  vision  ;  and  in 
the  other,  he  describes  the  canal  of  Petit  in  the  ejes  of  difierent 
animals  ;  in  both,  he  displayed  his  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and 
showed,  that  to  this  he  united  an  acquaintance  with  physics  and  the 
fine  arts.  In  IT-tS  he  set  out  on  his  travels,  and  came  to  Eng- 
land. The  most  eminent  men  in  London,  at  that  period,  showed 
him  great  attention — many  of  them  became  his  teachers.  He  at- 
tended the  hospitals,  and  lectures  on  aiiatoray,  surgery,  midwifery, 
and  botany  ;  and  he  visited  the  most  distinguished  characters  both 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Having  spent  a  year  in  tliis  country,  he 
■went  to  Paris,  wliere  he  applied  himself  witli  the  same  diligence 
in  improving  his  knowledge  of  his  favourite  studies,  and  iiifonn- 
ing  connexions  with  the  principal  men  whose  pursuits  were 
similar  to  his  own.  He  visited  the  most  famous  schools  in  Ger- 
jnany ;  and  made  himself  acquainted  with  authors  as  well  as  with 
their  works.  He  travelled  in  Switzerland ;  and  he  made  himself 
known  to  every  learned  society  in  Europe.  He  was  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  afterwards  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  the  College  of  Physicians  at  Edin- 
burgh, of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science  at  Paris,  of  the  Impe- 
rial Academy  at  Petersburgh,  and  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Ber- 
lin, to  most  of  which  societies  he  had  sent  communications. 

Whilst  he  was  on  his  tour  abroad,  he  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  philosophy,  medicine,  and  surgery,  at  Franekcr  i  and  in 
1755  he  was  translated  to  the  chair  of  anatomy  and  surgery  at 
Amsterdam  ;  but  he  quitted  this  situation  in  a  few  years,  and 
retained  the  title  of  honorary  professor  in  that  place.  He  passed 
two  years  at  a  country  residence  in  Friesland,  and  was  then  no- 
minated professor  of  medicine,  anatomy,  surgery,  and  botany,  at 
Groiijngen,  where  he  lived  till  1773,     In  order  to  superintend 
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I  t3ie  education  of  his  children,  he  removed  to  Franeker  ;  and  he 
died  at  the  Hague  of  a  pleurisy,  in  1789,  at  the  age  of  67.  Pub- 
I  lie  affairs  engaged  a  considerable  share  of  Camper's  attention, 
I  during  the  political  troubles  in  Holland.  He  was  called  by  his 
I  .CDuntrymen  to  fill  different  civil  offices  ;  and,  in  the  latter  years 
J  of  his  life,  he  was  nominated  one  of  tlie  Council  of  State,  and  was 
\  therefore  obliged  to  live  at  the  Hague.  It  is  customary  in  fo- 
kiteign  universities,  for  the  professors  to  deliver  a  discourse  when 
■^ey  enter  upon  their  academical  office.  The  productions  of 
Camper  in  this  style,  are  remarkable  for  their  ingenuity  and  ex- 
tensive research.  Most  of  these  have  been  published  by  his  son  ; 
and  we  are  informed,  that  it  was  a  favourite  wish  of  the  author, 
to  extend  the  subjects  of  these  lectures  much  fatther  than  he  has 
done,  and  to  illustrate  the  various  positions  by  a  regular  series  of 
drawiugs  }  but  hi:  seems  to  have  been  diverted  from  these  noble 
projects,  by  the  hurly-burly  of  politics,  and  by  an  ardent  thirst 
for  priittit  reputation.  Such  was  his  fondness  for  fame  among  hia 
contemporaries,  that  he  often  relinquished  important  subjects,  on 
which  he  was  engaged,  to  write  answers  to  the  prize  questions 
proposed  by  almost  all  the  societies  on  the  Continent,  and  his 
ambition  was  gratified  with  the  honorary  reward  ;  the  victory 
was  easily  won,  when  so  few  competitors  entered  the  lists  with 
him.  Scarcely  a  subject  was  started  which  did  not  excite  bis  at- 
tention ;  the  successful  labours  of  Pallas,  Monro,  and  Builbn, 
arged  him  to  study  comparative  anatomy,  and  natural  history  ; 
and  so  fertile  was  his  genius,  that  he  once  accepted  a  challenge 
to  compose  an  interesting  essay  on  the  shape  of  a  shoe,  He  plead- 
ed the  example  of  Xenophon,  who  has  transmitted  to  posterity 
some  judicious  remarks  on  the  mode  of  preserving  the  feet  of 
horses  ;  a  physician,  therefore,  he  said,  might  very  well  devote 
some  of  his  time  in  investigating  what  relates  to  the  feet  of  man- 
kind. In  this  essay,  he  has  introduced  a  variety  of  useful  and 
entertaining  information  ;  and  by  considering  the  human  foot  as 
ah  anatomist,  a  mechanic,  and  a  painter,  he  has  shown  how  much 
may  be  made  of  any  subject,  however  unpromising,  in  skilful 
hands.  His  works,  relating  to  natural  history,  physiology,  and 
comparative  anatomy,  have  lately  been  collected,  and  publisheil 
at  Paris,  in  3  vols.  Svo.  with  a  folio  atlas  of  plates,  under  the  title, 
"  (EuvTcs  dc  Pierre  Camper  qui  ont  pour  objet  I'Histoire  Naiu- 
relle,  Fhysiologie,  et  I'Anatomie  Comparee.    1 80S." 

The  first  of  these  volumes  contains  an  account  of  his  life,  by 
his  son  5  a  dissertation  on  the  orang-outang,  and  some  otliers  of 
the  monkey  tribe  j  a  memoir  on  the  double-horned  rhinoceros  ; 
[_ pother  on  the  rein-deer ;  and  conjectures  rel.itive  to  seme  petri- 
1  bones,  found  in  the  mountain  of  St  Pierre  near  Maesiricht, 
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which  he  conslticrs  as  the  bones  of  fish.  In  his  accDune  (^  the 
orsng-outangi  Camper  remarks,  that  immediitely  below  the 
skin  and  pUiysma  myoides,  Iwo  bags  made  their  appearance  on 
each  side  of  the  windpipe,  the  right  extending  over  the  clavicle, 
the  left  being  much  smaller.  These  hags  were  empty,  uid  each 
of  them  communicated  with  the  cavity  of  the  larynx,  by  an  open- 
ing, that  passed  between  [he  thyroid  cartilage  and  the  oshjoides, 
terminating  at  the  side  of  the  epiglottis.  Some  species  of  mon- 
key had  one  bag  of  a  similar  kind  ;  but  the  possession  of  two  ia 
considered  peculiar  to  the  orang-outang.  This  structure  seems 
to  have  been  known  to  Galen  j  but  its  uses  arc  still  unknown, 
except  that  the  cavities  can  he  filled  with  air,  and  compressed  at 
the  will  of  tlje  animal.  A  similar  conformation  was  observed  by 
Camper  in  the  rein-deer,  which  pouits  out  a  remarkable  instance 
of  analogy,  between  two  animals  apparently  so  very  remote.  The 
second  volume  of  this  collection  is  chieSy  occupied  with  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  elephant ;  next  follow  two  essays,  on  the 
physical  causes  which  render  man  subject  to  more  disease*  than 
other  animals,  and  on  the  means  of  establishing  healthy  which 
can  be  derived  fr.mi  comparative  anatomy ;  and  on  the  origin  and 
colour  of  the  negroes.  The  learned  professor  adopts  the  theory 
of  there  being  only  one  pair  originally  ;  and  he  ascribes  the  colour 
■  of  negroes  to  the  long  continued  influence  of  climate  in  which 
they  lived,  to  the  food  by  which  they  were  nourished,  and  to 
diseases  to  which  they  are  subject.  The  third  volume  compre- 
hends lectures  on  the  epidemic  diseases  of  horned  cattle  ■,  a  disser- 
tation on  the  physical  education  of  children  ;  lectures  read  to  the 
academy  of  painting ;  an  accouut  of  the  generation  cf  the  pipa, 
or  American  toad;  observations  on  the  croaking  of  mate  frogs  j 
and  a]i  accoimt  of  the  structure  of  the  hones  in  birds. 

The  great  work,  however,  which  Camper  begun,  makes  us  re- 
gret that  he  did  not  fulfil  liis  intention  of  finishing  an  undertaking 
of  sucli  great  magnitude  and  importance  to  patholugy ;  only  two 
parts  were  puhiislied,  these  are  entitled,  "  Demonstration  urn  Ana- 
tomico-Pa;hologicarum,  hber  primus,  continens  brachii  human! 
fahricam  et  morbos,  in  folio  maximo  cum  quatuor  figuris,"  Am- 
stel.  1760;  and,  "Liber  secundus,  continens  pelvis  hunianEc  &- 
bricam  et  morbos,"  1762.  The  plates,  which  are  highly  com- 
mendable for  their  usefulness  and  accuracy,  are  from  drawings 
made  by  the  author.  A  posthumous  work,  on  hernia,  edited  by 
the  celebrated  Summering,  "  Petri  C.impcri  Icones  Hemiarum, " 
bears  idie  same  honourable  testimony  tu  the  accurate  and  scien-' 
tific  defineations  of  his  pencil,  which  place  Camper  on  die  fore- 
most gound,  as  a  model  for  imitation,  by  all  who  profess  to 
illustrate  the  intimate  relation  tliat  suWsta  between  a  minute 
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knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  the  pathology  and  practice  of  sur- 
gery. In  the  tenth  vohime  of  the  London  Medical  Journal,  for 
1789,  there  is  a  translation  of  a  paper  of  Camper's,  published  in 
a  Dutch  journal,  giving  «  An  account  of  a  method  of  performing 
the  operation  of  lithotomy  at  two  difierent  times, "  which  was 
communicated  to  him  by  M.  Louis,  who  asserted,  he  had  not  lost 
a  single  patient  since  he  had  adopted  this  mode  of  operat- 
ing. The  peculiarity  of  this  method  consists  in  dividing  the  ope- 
ration into  two  stages  ;  on  the  first  day,  the  surgeon  makes  his 
incision  into  the  bladder,  the  patient  is  then  put  to  bed,  and  the 
extraction  of  the  stone  is  deferred  until  the  second,  third,  or 
fourth  day.  By  this  delay,  the  stone  was  supposed  to  be  taken 
away  with  greater  facility,  and  with  less  pain  to  the  patient ;  but 
the  dangers  are  infinitely  more  than  any  hypothetical  advantages 
attributed  to  this  practice,  and  besides,  such  hazardous  procras- 
tination is  quite  unnecessary  in  the  present  improved  method  of 
performing  the  operation  of  lithotomy.  This  method  is  not 
^lew  5  it  had  been  recommended  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  by 
Peter  Franco,  and  was  deservedly  laid  aside,  in  consequence  of 
the  inconveniences  attending  it. 

Another  surgical  treatise  was  published  at  the  Hague  in  Latin, 
by  M.  A.  G.  Camper,  in  1789,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  en- 
titled, **  A  Dissertation  on  the  Fracture  of  the  Patella  and  Ole- 
cranon. *'  ^to.  The  object  of  this  dissertation  is  to  inquire  into 
the  various  circumstances  attending  fractures  at  the  joint  of  the 
knee  and  the  elbow ;  it  is  enriched  with  numerous  cases  and 
quotations,  and  references  to  the  most  celebrated  authors  on  the 
subject,  and  it  is  accompanied  with  two  plates. 

The  remaining  works  of  this  celebrated  man,  which  merit  par- 
ticular attention,  relate  to  the  fine  arts.  Painting,  and  what- 
ever was  connected  with  that  art,  were  the  favourite  amuse-^ 
ments  of  his  earliest  years  ;  to  draw  and  to  model  in  clay,  were 
the  recreations  of  his  childish  hours  ;  and  he  was  led  to  pay  more^ 
than  ordinary  attention  to  the  characteristic  differences  in  men 
and  animals,  not  only  because  they  appeared  to  him  the  most 
interesting  objects  in  nature,  but  because  they  were  intimately 
related  to  the  rest  of  his  favourite  pursuits.  His  tv/o  principal 
works  have  been  published  by  his  son  \  the  first,  entitled,  "  Ver-» 
handeling  Van  Wylen  Petrus  Camper, "  &c.  /.  /.  <<  Treatise  by 
the  late  Peter  Camper,  on  the  natural  difference  of  features  in 
persons  of  various  countries  and  ages ;  and  on  beauty,  as  exhi-» 
bitcd  in  ancient  sculpture  and  engravings  ;  with  the  description 
of  a  method  of  delineating  various  sorts  of  heads  with  accuracy. " 
This  book,  published  at  Utrecht  in  4to.  1791,  has  been  trans-* 
lated  into  English,  under  the  title  of  "  Connection  of  Aiv^t^otci'^ 
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and  Design,"  by  Dr  Cogan.  4to.  IVSl.  To  understand  the 
principles  of  the  author,  and  his  ingenious  illustrations,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  read  the  whole  work,  and  study  the  plates  which  be- 
long to  it.  It  contains  a  fund  of  useful  information  j  and  like 
his  other  work,  published  the  following  year,  it  affords  great  va- 
ritty  of  entertainment,  "  Reden  voeringen  Van  Wyien  Petrus 
Camper,"  &c.  i.  e.  "  Lectures  of  the  late  Peter  Camper,  on  the 
manner  of  delineating  the  different  emotions  of  mind  in  the  coun- 
tenance 1  on  the  striking  resemblance  between  quadrupeds,  fowls, 
fishes,  and  the  human  species  ;  and  on  the  constituent  beauty  of 
form.    Illustrated  by  plates. " 

Of  his  private  life  there  is  Httlc  known,  except  that  he  had  a 
family  of  children,  with  whom  he  used  to  make  short  excursions 
into  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  kept  a  journal,  in  com- 
mon with  them,  to  register  all  the  events  and  circumstances  that 
occurred  in  these  domestic  parties.  He  seems  to  have  followed 
the  common  rouie  among  men  of  letters,  and  left  few  memorials 
of  his  happiness  or  misfortunes.  We  are  told,  that  he  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  some  of  his  countrymen,  for  not  doing  enough 
for  the  cause  of  liberty  and  independence,  amidst  the  factions  in 
the  state  ;  and  his  public  distinctions  and  honours  were  produc- 
tive of  more  uneasiness  than  pleasure.  When  a  man  of  science 
devotes  himself  to  the  service  of  the  public,  his  enemies  often 
blame  him  for  not  doing  enough,  and  his  friends  lament  that  he 
did  not  live  longer  for  the  cause  of  literature,  because  he  took  too 
great  a  share  in  the  troubles  of  his  country. 
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Hhtsry  of  a  Case  of  Inlrosuscepikn,  ivilh  Remarks  on  the  Complaint.. 
By  Mr  George  Langstjff,  Surgeon,  London. 

^T^HE  small  intestines  of  children  are  so  often  affected  with  in- 
-*-  trosusception  in  a  slight  degree,  that  most  practitioners  must 
have  had  opportunities  of  observing  this  form  of  the  complaint. 
The  greatest  part  of  three  hundred  children  who  died,  eidier  o£ 
worms,  or  during  dentition,  at  the  Hospital  de  la  Salpetriere,  and 
came  under  the  esamiaation  of  Mr  Louis,  had  two,  three,  four, 
and  even  more  volvuli,  without  any  inflammation  of  the  parts, 
or  any  circumstances  leading  to  a  suspicion  that  these  affections 
had  bcejj  injurious  during  life. 


I80t.  Mr  Langstaff'on  Itanmsctption.  965' 

"  These  cases,"  says  he,  "  seem  to  prove,  that  intTosiisceptioii 
may  be  formed,  and  destroyed  again,  by  the  mere  action  of  the 
intestines*."  This  opinion  is  confirmed,  by  the  authority  of 
Dr  Baillie-1-,  who  observes,  that  "in  opening  bodies,  particularly 
of  infants,  an  intus-siisceptio  is  not  unfrequently  found,  which 
had  been  attended  with  no  mischief ;  the  pans  aj'pcar  perfectly 
free  from  inflammation,  and  they  would  probably  Iiave  been  easily 
disentangled  from  each  other  by  their  natural  peristaltic  mo- 
tion. " 

The  disease  assumes  a  more  dangerous,  and  indeed  generally  a 
fatal  form,  when  it  occurs  at  tile  termination  of  the  small  intes- 
tines in  the  cxcum.  A  contracted  state  of  the  part  to  be  intro- 
suscepted,  and  a  dilatation  of  tliat  portion  of  the  canal  into  which 
this  part  must  pass,  are  essential  conditions  to  the  formation  of 
a  volvulus ;  and  those  exist  nowhere  so  completely  as  in  the 
situation  which  is  here  alluded  to.  The  extent  to  which  the  af- 
fection proceeds  in  this  situation  would  appear  almost  incredible, 
if  it  were  not  proved  by  numerous  well  authenticated  facts.  A 
person,  who  considered  the  natural  situation  and  connexion  of 
the  parts,  would  of  course  require  the  strongest  evidence,  befora 
he  would  believe  that  the  ilium,  cscum,  ascending  and  transverse 
portions  of  the  colon,  may  descend  Into  the  sigmoid  flexure  of 
the  latter  intestine  ;  nay  more,  that  they  may  pass  through  the 
rectum,  and  be  protruded  in  the  form  of  a  procidentia  ani.  Such 
cases,  however,  are  recorded,  and  the  instance  which  will  follow, 
adds  another  to  the  list  \. 

Case. — A  fine  heahhy  child,  three  months  old,  belonging  to 
Mrs  Melton,  62,  Brick  Lane,  St  Luke's,  was  suddenly  seized,  on 
tlie  10th  of  January  1  y07,  with  griping  pains  in  the  bowels,  vio- 
lent vomiting,  and  frequent  propensity  to  void  its  stools.  An 
apothecary,  who  was  immediately  sent  for,  ordered  some  aperient 
medicine,  and  warm  fomentations  to  the  nbdomen. 

All  the  symptoms  were  much  aggravated  on  the  next  day,  anil 
nothing  but  blood  and  mucus  passed  by  the  anus.  The  suffer- 
ings of  the  child  appeared,  from  its  cries,  to  be  excessive  ;  nothing 
was  retained  on  the  stomach  ;  a  h.ird  tumour  could  be  fdt  on 
the  left  side  of  the  abdomen ;  and  the  intestine  protruded  to  some 
R  4  distance 


"  Memoires  de  I' Academic  lie  Cliirurgie.   4io.  ed.   Tom.  IV.  p- Si-'2. 

■j-  Morbid  Anatomy,  Sd  ed.  p.  i  6?. 

X  A  case  of  procidenlia  ani,  from  introraweption,  heginning  M  the  valve  pf 
Ike  colon,  IB  reLled  in  ihe  Edinlmrgh  Phpical  and  Literary  Essays,  Vol.  !l. 
^•SS6:  and  another  ii  lecorUvvl  \a\kr  Memwiss  ikl'AAld.de^bu.'Cw&.^^i.K 
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distance  from  the  rectum,  as  it  was  supposed,  in  consequence  of 
the  frequent  efforts  to  void  the  contents  of  the  bgweb.  The 
vomiting,  the  discharge  of  blood  and  mucus  j>er  omim,  and  the 
Other  symptoms,  continued  with  unabated  violence  until  die  15th 
January,  when  the  child  expired. 

!  opened  the  body,  in  compliance  with  the  mother's  request, 
and  met  with  the  following  appearances  : 

It  seemed  thai  the  czcum,  with  the  ascending,  transverse,  and 
descending  portions  of  the  colon,  was  entirely  wanting.  The  ilimii 
terminated  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  which  felt  ex- 
ternally like  a  solid  body.  The  small  intestines  were  considetablf 
distended  with  fluid  cxcrcmentitious  matter,  and  appeared  in  ai) 
inflamed  state. 

On  examining  th^  sigmoid  flexure,  wlucb  was  the  containing  in- 
testine, I  found  that  it  enveloped  a  considerable  portion  of  Uiumf 
together  with  the  czcum  and  colon,  in  an  intiosuscepted  state. 

This,  no  doubt,  had  formed  the  procidentia  ani ;  but  in  re- 
moving the  diseased  part,  which  the  presence  of  the  mother 
obliged  me  to  do  in  an  incautious  maimer,  I  unfortunately  left  x 
portion  of  the  introsusception  behind. 

The  invaginated  mtestine  was  highly  inflamed  ;  and  its  coats 
in  one  part  had  given  way ;  and  coiigubble  lymph,  which  had  be- 
come organized,  had  been  thrown  out  on  several  parts. 

The  present  case  was,  however,  somewhat  more  complicated 
than  volvuli  usually  are  j  for,  in  addition  to  the  descent  of  the 
intestine,  which,  commencing  at  the  valve  of  the  colon,  had  been 
continued  so  as  to  form  the  procidentia  ani,  there  was  a  smaller 
invagination  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  that  the  case  probably 
resembled  that  which  is  related  by  Mr  Spry  in  the  Hth  Number 
of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal. 

Every  introsusception  must  consist  of  three  folds  of  intestine  : 
3  St,  The  inner,  which  descends.  2d,  The  middle,  which  is  re- 
flected baclt  upon  this ;  and,  ^dly,  The  external  or  containing  fold, 
which  is  reflected  over  the  middle  one,  and  pursues  its  natural 
course. 

There  must  also  be-  two  angles  of  reflection  }  one  by  which  the 
inner  fold  is  continued  into  the  middle  one,  and  another,  by  which 
the  middle  joins  the  extcnial  fold*.  In  the  present  case  there 
was  a  small  introsusception,  in  the  direction  from  below  up- 
wards, in   the   external  fold.     The   accompanying  drawing  will 

shew 


•  The  represEntatkiE  j;iven  by  Mr  Hunter,  in  the  Transactioni  of  a  Sotiety 
for  ilie  Improvement  of  Mtiliral  and  Clilnitgical  Knowledge,  Vol.  I.  pi.  S. ;  or 
thit  of  Dr  BijlUe,  in  h)s  foui  tb  f^cicubs,  pi.  C,  £g.  i,  vill  give  ■  sufficient 
idi-3  of  these  faels. 


sbev  due  course,  and  connexion  of  ihe  difierent  foldi^  of  tb^  in^ 
t^stine,  which  ar^  represented  as  they  appeared  on  one  side  oC 
tfkc  section  only  ;  for  when  the  inner  had  been  laid  open,  they 
hid  th^  outer  folds,  so  that  the  view  could  not  include  ^e  whoki 
of  the  parts. 

a.  Is  the  introsuscepted  portion  of  ilium. 

i,  The  angle  of  reflection,  from  the  internal  to  theipiddle  foldi 
it  is  marked  by  a  dotted  line^  because  the  part  wa^  cut  off 
in  removing  the  specimen. 

£f  The  middle  fold  of  the  intrpsuseeption. 

d,  The  angle  of  reflection!  froqn  the  middle  to  the  e^^temftl 
fold. 

re,  The  e^fl^rpal  fold. 

ff,  A  retrograde  introsusception  of  the  ^extjeroal  fold. 

g,  A  boss  of  organized  coagulable  lymph. 

Two  questions  of  considerable  importanee  present  tbcmselref 
to  th^  mind  in  considering  this  subjectt  Vji^ther  theie  are  any 
symptoms,  by  which  the  ^stence  (^  the  a^ection  can  be  ascer*- 
tained  during  life  ?  And)  whether  we  pos^iSP  any  means  of  re- 
lieving it,  supposing  that  its  existence  could  he  discovered  ?  On 
the  first  of  these  pointsui^  may  ob^tirve,  that  the  symptoms  at- 
tending on  introsus<;eption,  are  common  to. that  with  other  com** 
plaints,  as  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  hemia,  and  obstruction 
of  the  canal,  from  whatever  cause,  and  a  volvulus  is  the  least 
frequent  cause  of  such  symptoms. 

In  many  *  of  the  cases  which  are  published^  and  in  that  which 
is  related  m  the  present  paper,  the  seat  of  the  disease  was  dearly 
denoted  by  a  hard  tumour  in  the  left  side  of  the*  abdomen.  Thia 
circumstance,  together  with  the  impossibility  of  throwing  up 
more  than  a  very  small  quantity  of  fluid  by  the  way  of  clyster  t» 
which  was  strongly  marked  in  the  present  instance,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  the  other  symptoms,  would  lead  us  to  suspect  the  nature 
of  the  disorder.  If  the  invaginated  portion  descended  so  low  as 
to  protrude  through  the  anus,  and  we  could  ascertain  that  it  was 
not  an  inversion  of  the  gut,  the  cause  might  be  considered  aft 
clear,  and  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  delivering  a  prognosis, 
which,  by  preparing  the  ffiends  for  the  fatal  termination,  would 
exonerate  us  from  all  blame  on  its  occurrence. 

In  the  case  of  intus-susceptio  related  by  Mr  Hunter,  he  says, 

«  An 

*  In  the  case  related  by  Mr  Hunter,  Transactions  of  a  Society  for  promodng 
Medical  and  Surgical  Knowledge,  VoLI.  p.  109.  In  that  by  Mr  Spry,  Medical 
and  I^ysical  Joumal»  No.  1 1. 

f  This  ciicufloatance  was  observed  in  one  of  the  cases  recorded  ia  the  Me- 
moirs ofthe  FreqchAcadeiDy»  Tom»iytp.fS4.;  uAkfimMdaAbfib' 
Spry. 
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"  An  tntrosusception  can  never  be  perfectly  known  till  after 
death  ;  but  where  there  arc  violent  affections  of  the  bowels,  at- 
tended with  constipation,  we  have  reason,  from  the  cases  which 
have  been  examined  in  the  dead  body,  to  suppose  that  this  disease 
may  be  the  cause  of  them  ;  there  are,  however,  so  many  other 
diseases  which  produce  the  same  symptoms,  that  nothing  can  be 
ascertained. " 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  presumptuous  in  me  to  comment 
on  any  of  the  remarks  made  by  that  luminary  Mr  Hunter ;  but 
as  introsusception  is  more  common  to  children  than  adults,  and 
as  their  diseases  belong  more  to  the  department  of  an  apothecary 
than  a  surgeon,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  Mr  Hunter  had  not  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  sufficient  number  of  cases,  to  enable  him 
to  give  his  opinion  on  this  subject  with  that  degree  of  accuracy 
he  almost  on  every  other  was  wont  to  do,  or  he  would  not  have 
drawn  the  conclusion  above  quoted. 

Several  modes  of  treating  this  ailection  have  been  proposed, 
and  some  even  by  modern  writers  of  skill  and  reputation,  whence 
we  might  conclude,  that  the  affection  is  not  entirely  out  of  the 
reach  of  art. 

The  old  remedy  for  this,  as  well  as  for  other  obstructions  of 
the  bowels,  viz.  the  eshibition  of  crude  mercury,  in  large  quan- 
tity, must  be  completely  inefficacious. 

The  "  Recherches  Historiques  sur  la  Gastrotomle  dans  le  ca» 
du  Volvulus  "  of  Mr  Hevin,  contain  many  interesting  facts,  and 
much  sound  reasoning. 

He  discusses  very  amply  the  question  concerning  the  propriety 
of  opening  the  abdomen,  in  order  to  disentangle  the  introsuscep- 
tcd  intestine,  and  determines  in  the  negative. 

If  the  equivocal  and  uncertain  nature  of  the  symptoms  of  vol- 
vulus, were  not  sufficient  to  deter  us  from  undertaking  an  ope- 
ration, which,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  could 
not  fail  to  be  extremely  diificult,  and  imminently  hazardous  to 
the  patient,  the  state  of  the  invaginated  parts  will  entirely 
banish  all  thoughts  of  such  an  imprudent  attempt.  The  dif- 
ferent folds  of  the  intestine  become  agglutinated  to  each  other, 
so  that  they  can  hardly  be  withdrawn,   even  after  death*;  the 

Btrictiira 


•  This  circumstance  is  staled  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Essays,  Vol.  VI.  in 

paper  by  Dr  Simpson.    Jji  the  Memoir  of  Mr  Hevin,  Obs.  IV.,  the  adhe- 

onB  were  so  firm,  that  the  intesiine  could  not  be  withdrawn.     Mr  Malcom 

found  the  diiFerent  fofdii  so  ^lown  together,  that  he  could  tioc  diitinguieh'them.: 

Physical  and  Literary  Estays,  Vol.  II.  p.  HHO.    And  Mr  Hunter  also  found 

die  same  idheaoDM.  iace  dhilet  f- III'  Tlie  fastis  stU]furthercoafirmed(I 
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stricture  on  the  introsuscepted  part  causes  it  to  inflame  *,  and 
even  to  mortify  f.  It  is  very  clear,  that,  in  this  state  of  parts, 
the  operation  of  gastrotomy  would  be  totally  inadmissible,  even 
jf  the  symptoms  could  clearly  indicate  the  nature  of  the  case, 
and  the  affected  pan  could  be  easily  reached  and  examined. 

The  forcible  injection  of  clysters,  with  a  view  to  their  me- 
chanical effects,  has  been  suggested  in  this  complaint.  They 
were  used  without  the  least  benefit  by  Dr  Monro  J,  and  do  not, 
jpdeed,  seem  likely  to  aiFord  any  service,  as  the  agglutination  of 
the  parts  must  produce  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  their  operation 
in  pushing  back  the  bowel. 

Some  have  proposed  the  employment  of  a  long  bougie,  or 
piece  of  whalebone,  to  push  back  the  intestine ;  and  this  pro- 
posal may  be  adopted,  when  we  are  furnished  with  an  instrument 
adapted  to  follow  the  windings  of  the  large  intestine  to  itd  origin 
in  the  right  ilium,  without  any  risk  of  perforating  the  gut  in  it3 
course. 

The  most  extraordinary  and  singular  mode  of  the  treatment 
is  that  recommended  by  the  late  Mr  Hunter,  by  the  use  of  eme- 
tics and  purgatives.  If  this  gentleman  had  attended  particularly 
to  the  symptoms  of  introsusception,  he  would  have  found,  that 
**omiting  is  an  enrly  and  constant  symptom  of  the  disease,  and 
that  an  insuperable  constipation  is  an  equally  invariable  atten- 
dant. 

It  must  be  a  matter  of  regret,  that  a  name  so  universally  and 
justly  respected  as  thai  of  HuNTER,  should  be  affixed  to  a 
proposal  so  manifestly  absurd. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  concluding,  that  all  the  modes  of  treat- 
ment hitherto  proposed  in  this  case  are  completely  inefficient, 
and  that  the  aid  of  medicine  or  surgery  affords  not  the  slightest 
prospect  of  benefit.  Yet  here,  as  in  many  other  instances,  the 
resources  of  nature  are  exhibited  in  a  most  wonderful  and  as- 
tonishing manner,  while  those  of  art  completely  fail.  Tl^e  invagi- 
nated  portion  of  intestine  sometimes  sloughs,  and  is  discharged 
^ir  anuin,  while  the  agglutination  of  the  parts  preserves  the  con- 
tinuity 


infiirmec!  bv  Mr  Lawrence,  demonsirator  of  anawmr.  3t  Bartholomew's  Hna- 
pitil,  Hhoie  abililies  as  a  surpeoii  am!  siliolar  are  well  known)  by  the  evidence 
of  Soemmering,  in  hia  Gcmwn  n-anslaiion  of  Dr  Baillie's  work,  p.  SO,  note 

•  Coagulahle  lymph  was  ihrown  out  on  the  surface,  in  Mr  Hunter's  case, 

■\  Soemmering  found  the  pirts  completely  agglutinated,  and  the  invagjiwt- 

cd  portion  thoroughly  gangrenous.   Lacacil/itD,  p.  91,  note  193.     Tr  i;  by  mfaiu 

of  ihi5  process  that  a  cure  has  btten  accoinpUehed  in  the  esses  which  will  \k  pre. 

lently  mentioned. 

X  Ltio  ritalB,  p.  SIS, 
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ttnuity  of  the  intestinal  canaL  The  annals  of  medicine  furnish 
numcrouG  instances  *,  where  long  pieces  of  gut  have  been  dig- 
charged  in  this  manner,  and  the  patient  has  completely  reco- 
vered. At  the  same  time  that  we  recognize  the  inefficacy  of 
artj  these  cases  will  teach  us  to  repose  a  just  confidence  in  the 
powers  of  nature,  and  to  retain  some  hope  of  a  fayourable  event 
uibftr  the  most  unpromising  circumstances. 


m. 

2%e  Catt  efa  Man  viho  died  in  estuiquenee  ef  Disease,  occasioned  hi 
vihut  may,  in  general,  he  eonsidered  a  mild  Punishment.  By  M. 
A.  BuRMESTER,  A'-ffly  Surgeon. 

Gentlemem, 

As  any  means  which  can  in  the  least  tend  to 
promote  or  secure  the  health  of  the  soldier,  are  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  community,  I  am  induced  to  lay  before  you, 
the  case  of  a  man  who  died,  some  time  since,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean,  in  consequence  of  disease,  occasioned  by  a  very  mode- 
rate degree  of  punislunent  j  I  am  further  led  to  offer  tliis  case  to 
vour  notice,  from  the  very  genera!  circulation  of  your  valuable 
Journal  amongst  the  Medical  Officers  of  the  Army;  and  in 
which,  should  you  consider  it  wonhy  of  insertion,  I  request  you 
will  afford  it  a  place,  as  I  trust  it  will  tend  to  demonstrate,  to  the 
Military  Surgeon,  the  great  necessity  of  his  being  extremely  dis- 
creet and  cautious,  in  the  discharge  of  a  most  painful  and  un- 
pleasjnt  part  of  his  duty>  namely,  his  attendance  at  punishments. 
St  MiRT  Street,  Dublin,") 
Sth  December  1806.  J 

The  jubject  of  the  following  unfortunate  case  was  a  stout' 
healthy  man,  28  years  of  age,  subject  to  no  constitutional  dis- 
ease. 


n  a  case  related  in  Duncan's  Conunentarjeii  I B  indies  lA  small  inteitine 
voided  per  amim.  Vol.  IX.  p.  278.  TTirae  aimilar  instances  occur  in 
ait  Ilcvln's  Mmunr:  S3  Inches  uf  colon  came  au-ny  in  one  of  these,  and  S8  of 
■mall  tntestiiies  in  anotLer.  Other  caseB  occur  in  ihe  Physical  and  Literary 
Essays,  Vol.  n.  p.  36 1.  In  Duncan's  Annals,  Vol.  VI.  p.  3^8.  In  the  Me- 
.Rioir*  of  a  Society  for  promoting  Medical  and  Chinirgical  Knowledge,  Vol.  II. 

p.  I4t.,  where  Dr  Balllie  elates,  that  a  yard  of  ■"    ■' — -j-i      t-i.- 

^   facieatt  did  not,  however,  \iltimate\y  51    '     '     " 
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ease,  and  who,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  previous  to  his 
punisliment,  had  enjoyed  perfect  health.  He  was  sentenced,  by 
a  Com t-Martial,  to  rcctivo  eight  hundred  lashes  ;  and,  on  the  Sth 
day  of  May  received  iiaa  lamdrei  and  fifty,  in  the  usujI  man- 
ner, which  he  bore  with  a  manly  resolution,  when  the  com- 
manding officer,  with  his  accustomed  and  very  great  humanity, 
pardoned  the  rejnainder  of  his  sentence,  not,  however,  from  any 
appearance  that  he  could  not  have  borne  a  considerable  number 
more,  without  incurring  the  smallest  danger.  For  two  days  af- 
ter the  punishment,  he  exhibited  no  unusual  appearances,  nor 
did  he  complain  of  tlie  smalltst  degree  of  pain  or  uneasiness, 
but  such  as  is  common  to  others  in  his  situation  ;  at  the  end  of 
this  period,  lassitude,  ihiverings,  and  other  symptoms  of  fever, 
came  on ;  be  said  his  body  felt  as  being  bruised,  accomptnie J 
with  a  sensation  of  pricking,  heat,  and  stiffness  in  his  back ;  as 
these  circumsinncus  might  naturally  be  expected,  they  did  not 
excite  surprise,  nor  were  there  any  bad  consequences  apprehend- 
ed froni  them  ;  and  the  usual  plan  of  treatment  was  pursued. 
■  On  the  4th  day  after  his  punishment,  the  fever  was  consider- 
^ly  increased,  tlie  sensation  of  pricking  had  become  extremely 
ssrere,  the  punished  part  was  unusually  dry  and  hard,  and  a 
tense  elastic  swelling,  of  a  dark  copper  colour,  began  to  appear 
round  the  edges  cf  tlie  sore,  and  on  that,  and  the  following  (I.iy, 
it  spread,  with  surprising  quickness,  along  tiie  whole  extent  of 
his  back ;  the  mast  npproved  remedies,  both  constitutional  and 
local,  that  could  be  obtained,  wert:  employed,  but  williout  the 
desired  effect. 

On  the  9th  day,  evident  marks  <rf  mortification  began  to  ap- 
pear on  the  right  side,  a  Httic  below  the  punished  part,  but  en- 
.tirely  detached  from  it.  On  this,  it  became  nccesi:ary  to  alter 
Jhe  plan  of  treatment ;  bnrk,  and  other  stimulants,  were  used ; 
the  most  nourishing  diet  was  given ;  and  such  a  proportion  of 
;Port  wine,  as  liis  suengih,  and  the  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
■eemed  to  indicate.  This  treatment  appeared,  for  some  days,  to 
^aG  attended  with  advantage ;  the  mortified  part  began  to  separate 
ifrom  the  sound,  and  tht  sore  assumed  as  healthy  an  appearance  as 
could  well  be  expected ;  a  few  days  after,  however,  a  collection  of 
mdttcr  began  to  form  nnmd  the  edges  of  the  sore,  and  by  de- 
grees, insinuated  itself  under  the  skin,  over  all  the  back  i  and 
a  tumour,  with  evident  marks  of  fluctuation,  was  felt  on  tlie  left 
side,'  communicating  with  tl^  sore  upon  the  righr  i  with  such  an' 
extent  of  ulceration,  his  general  health  m^si  necessarily  suffer. 
Proper  bandages  were  applied  round  the  body,  with  a  view  to 
preserve  an  equal  degree  of  pressure,  and,  if  possible,  canse  the 
sides  d£  the  abscess  tu  adhere ;  and  every  constitutional  means 

were. 
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weie»  at  the  same  time,  uied  to  support  his  system,  and  prevent 
the  extent  of  ulceration  ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  our  efforts,  the 
disease  continued  to  spread  with  increased  rapidity.  The  mat- 
ter formed  was  fetid  and  corrosive  in  an  extreme  degree ;  and, 
on  the  20th  day  of  May,  being  the  twentieth  day  from  the  punish- 
ment, there  was  scarce  an  inch,  from  his  neck  to  his  loins,  free 
from  disease ;  from  the  position  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  lie, 
considerable  ulceration  had  also  taken  place  on  his  chest,  wrists, 
and  insteps,  and  his  respiration  had  become  extremely  difEcult. 
In  this  melancholy  state,  he  continued  to  languish,  till  the  1st 
day  of  June,  on  the  morning  of  which,  the  whole  slough  came 
away,  with  a  profuse  discharge  of  pus  ;  the  sore  presented  a  ti>- 
lerable  healthy  appearance,  and  he  appeared  somewhat  relieved; 
he  was,  however,  so  completely  exhausted,  that  nature  being  un- 
able longer  to  resist  the  ravages  of  disease,  he  expired  in  the 
course  of  that  evening,  twenty-four  days  from  the  time  of  his 
punishment,  and  twenty-two  from  the  first  appearance  of  disease. 
I  conceive  it  necessary  to  add,  that  at  the  time  of  the  above 
punishment  taking  place,  several  other  men  were  also  punish- 
ed, some  of  them  {from  being  more  deeply  concerned  in  the 
crime  for  which  they  suffered),  to  a  more  considerable  extent, 
who  recovered  in  tlie  usual  space  of  time,  without  experien- 
cing any  bad  consequences  whatever ;  I  do  not,  thcrcfotei  ima- 
gine, tliat  the  fatal  termination  of  this  case  depended,  in  die 
smallest  degree,  upon  any  peculiarity  of  climate. 


IV. 

Account  of  ihi  Oc-io-w,  a  Chinese  Remedy  for  Complaints  ef  ih 
Breast  .■  -with  Observations  on  the  Use  of  Digitalis.  By  A,  Bail- 
DON,  M.  D.  London. 

T  SEND  with  this,  for  your  inspection,  a  small  quantity  of  a  sub- 
■■■  stance  which  is  much  used  by  the  Chinese  in  complaints  of 
the  breast.  It  is  by  them  called  Oc-kowj  and  said  to  be  the  flesh 
of  the  common  ass,  boiled  down  to  a  very  small  quantity.  It  is 
put  up  in  boxes,  containing  about  21b  weight  of  the  substance, 
which  is  the  product  of  the  carcase  of  one  ass.  It  is,  in  appear- 
ance, like  common  glue,  and  I  doubt  not  but  its  properties  are 
similar.     That  substance  having  lately  been  rewmmended  in  fe- 

Tcrs 
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vers  of  different  types,  it  has  struck  me,  that  perhaps  its  use 
may  be  extended  to  hectic  with  advantage.  The  success  of  tlie 
Oc-kow  strongly  countenances  this  idea,  if  it  be  really  successful, 
as  it  is  believed  to  be  by  the  Chinese,  and,  I  am  told,  also  by  the 
medical  practitioners  at  the  island  of  Mauritius,  to  which  large 
■quantities  of  it  used  to  be  sent  by  Monsieur  Perron,  tlie  French 
chief  supercargo  at  Canton. 

When  surgeon  of  the  East  India  Company's  ship  Alfred,  in 
1803,  I  was  attacked  on  the  passage  home  from  China  with 
phthisis  pulmonalis,  which  came  on  after  tlie  rupture  of  a  blood- 
vessel in  my  lungs.  A  box  of  the  Oc-kow  was  given  me  by  a  me- 
Ibical  friend,  who  had  it  from  M.  Perron.  I  took  about  one  half 
of  the  contents,  and  certainly  recovered  completely.  But  I  con- 
fess I  do  not  attribute  my  recovery  entirely  to  the  Oc-kow,  but 
rather  to  the  digitalis  purpurea,  which  I  took  at  the  same  time, 
and  of  which  I  am  disposed  to  think  very  favourably.  The  fol- 
lowing observations  on  that  medicine,  may,  perhaps,  be  of  use  to 
Bome  of  your  readers,  I  used  it  in  the  form  of  pills,  beginning 
with  half  a  grain  daily,  and  gradually  increasing,  till  I  took  ele- 
ven grains  a-day  ;  by  this  my  pulse,  which,  when  I  began  the 
digitalis,  was  about  1 10,  was  reduced  to  40,  and,  by  taking  five 
^grains  a-day,  was  kept  at  that  rate  for  nearly  three  weeks ;  my 
"pulse  then  sinking  to  S6|  and  intermitting,  the  pills  were  entire- 
■  ly  left  off.  It  was  nearly  a  month  before  my  pulse  recovered  its 
'natural  standard,  about  72.  No  sickness  at  stomach  was  ever 
induced,  and  only  once  or  twice  I  saw  objects  double.  The  on- 
ly troublesome  effect  was  great  costiveness,  and  a  heaviness  in 
my  head,  that  always  inclined  me  to  lie  down.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  medicine  might  be  of  very  extensive  use  in  all  diseases 
«rhere  it  is  desirable  to  diminish  the  force  of  the  circulation  ;  and 
I  think,  if  carefully  and  judiciously  exhibited,  this  may  always 
be  effected  by  it. 

I  suspect  diat  the  difference  in  the  accounts  we  have  of  it  by 
different  practitioners,  has  arisen  from  a  circumstance  very  clear- 
ly marked  in  my  case,  and  which  strongly  points  out  the  great 
care  and  attention  necessary  in  exhibiting  this  very  active  drug. 
%  observed,  and  repeated  the  experiment  a  great  many  times,  that 
after  the  digitalis  had  taken  effect,  tnij  pulse  was  not  leaened  tnfri- 

K^uenct/  iv/ien  I  staod  erect ;  it  was  then  upwards  of  100.  When  I 
|zt  down,  it  fell  considerably ;  when  lying  on  my  back,  it  fell 
tnuch  more.  Thus,  during  the  time  it  was  at  40  when  lying,  it 
Was  about  75  when  sitting,  and  above  100  when  standing.  This 
'was  invariably  the  case.  When  I  turned  on  either  side,  it  fell 
two  or  three,  and  intermitted. 

I  have  found  (he  puUs  to  vary  in  tlii;  manner,  in  ^  the  patients 
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to  whom  I  have  given  the  digitalis  to  any  exteht.  I  lieed  hardly 
point  out  the  absolute  necessity  of  carefully  attending  to  this  cir- 
cumstance. 

Had  a  physician  attended  me  at  that  time,  and  happened  to  ex- 
amine my  pulse  while  I  stood,  he  would  have  thought  tfiat  tlie 
digitalis  had  had  no  effect,  and  increased  the  dose,  which,  if  done 
suddenly,  would  have  brought  on  vomiting,  or  other  disagreeable 
symptoms-  If  gradually  increased,  my  pulse,  when  I  lay  down, 
would  have  been  decreased  to  perhaps  0.  Had  he  examined  me 
while  I  sat,  he  would  have  found  that  it  had  some  effect,  but  not 
sufficient,  and  also  increased  the  dose. 

In  cxiubiting  digitalis  in  such  cases,  I  would  Strongly  recom- 
mend that  the  dose  never  be  increased  more  than  half  a  grain 
daily,  unless  the  symptoms  are  very  urgent.  If  given  in  rapidly 
increasing  doses,  Vomiting  will  be  induced,  and  our  intentioni 
frustrated  -,  for,  after  vomiting  has  once  come  on,  the  smallest 
doses  renew  h.  If  the  increase  is  made  very  gradually,  I  thini, 
in  general,  the  pidse  may  be  reduced  to  what  we  wish,  widiout 
unpleasant  effects ; — in  this  way,  however,  the  danger  is  greaC- 
eat  of  carrying  it  too  far. 

When,  by  cautious  exhibition  of  the  medicine,  we  have  redu- 
ced the  pulse  to  what  we  wish,  the  dose  sliould  be  immediately 
lessened,  at  least  one  half,  as  a  much  smaller  quantity  will  keep 
the  pulse  at  that  standard,  and  the  dose  can  be  again  increased, 
or  farther  diminished,  as  tlie  pulse  shall  indicate. 

Lofii&n,  'Id  March  1807. 


V. 

On  the  Tic  Douhnretix,  or  Trhmas  Dslorificas. 

AT  his  clinical  lecture,  Dr  Pearson  lately  exhibited  two  pa- 
■^^  tients,  who  had  been  cured  of  the  tic  douloureux  by  a  jfxr^ 
mode  of  treatment,  namely,  a  man  aged  forty  years,  and  a  woman 
aixiy  ytars  of  age. 

The  former,  by  occupation  a  shopkeeper,  was  of  a  fanlier  mus- 
cular robust  frame,  and  usually  in  a  healthy  state,  except  frC' 
qucnt  attacks  of  the  lumbago  six  years  ago.     The  day  after  cx- 

fiosure  to  eoid,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  without  a  covering  to  his 
lead,  he  was  seized  with  severe  pain,  different  in  mode  from 
headatb,  being  what  he  called  "  a  pulling,  tearing  pain,"  in  every 
part  of  the  head,  especially  in  the  temples,  and  of  one  jaw,  from 
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several  teeth  had  been  extracted ;  but  the  pain  was  slight 
the  forehead.     The  sight,  smell,  and  taste,  were  not  affected  j 

were  ihere  any  febrile  symptoms  or  disorder  of  the  stomach  ; 

he  had  got  no  rest  in  the  night  for  some  time.  His  complaint^ 
<in  about  two  months,  became  confined  to  the  left  side  ol  the  face  i 
the  pain  extending  from  the  lower  and  upper  maxilla,  over  the 
check  and  other  neighbouring  parts.  Teeth  had  been  drawn  from 
the  left,  but  not  from  the  right  jaw.  The  pain  remitted  at  times, 
during  the  winter  and  spring  subsequent  to  the  attack,  and  was 
abated  often  by  keeping  the  head  very  warm  within  doors,  and 
hy  covering  it  with  flannel.  The  complaint  was  constantly  aggra- 
vated by  exposure  of  the  cheek  uncovered,  especially  to  tlie  cold 
■lir  ;  "  a  breath  of  air, "  as  he  said,  at  any  time,  bringing  on  the 
jiain.  As  the  summer  came  on,  the  disorder  remitted ;  and  for 
isevera!  months,  during  the  hot  weather,  there  was  no  complaint. 
lOn  the  coming  on  of  cold  weather,  during  the  subsequent  winter, 
itfie  auction  of  the  face  returned,  and  the  pain  was  as  raging  as  for- 
ifneriy,  especially  on  admitting  cold  air,  when  the  precaution  was 
,^glected  of  wearing  a  handkerchief  over  tlie  mouth.  Relief  was 
ll^tained  oftentimes  by  hot  applications  of  cloths  or  of  hot  water, 
AF  hot  spirits  or  fomentations,  and  sometimes  by  ex'citing  a  sweat, 
•skhough  he  thouglit  be  was  much  weakened  upon  the  whole, 
«ild  much  worse  from  that  evacuation.  J^requently  none  of  these 
«ieans  were  able  to  mitigate  his  sufferings ;  the  necessity  was 
'felt,  accordingly,  of  living  witliin  doors  jn  a  warm  room.  Various 
medicines  were  tried  without  any  benefit.  The  second,  third,  and 
fourdi  summers,  were  passed  generally  with  freedom  from  the 
painful  affection,  and  the  subsequent  winters,  as  before,  were 
.  passed  with  sufferings.  Two  years  ngo,  in  the  winter,  Dr  if. 
Mpas  called  to  tlie  patient ;  calomel  was  directed  to  bo  swalloweti, 
^tfid  mercurial  ointment  to  be  rubbed  into  the  skin,  till  a  very  soie 
Mouth  was  produced  at  first,  and  next  a  copious  ptyalism.  These 
bflcciE,  for  a  while,  seemed  to  have  caused  an  aggravation  of  the 
wsorder.  In  about  six  weeks  or  two  months,  however,  tlie 
bymptoms  abated,  and  gradually  disappeared  ;  but  during  which 
neriod,  the  sore  gums  and  salivation  occasioned  as  loud  com- 
Rilaints  as  the  disorder  itself  had  done.  The  patient  continue^ 
■derably  well  during  liie  remainder  of  tlie  winter  last  mentioned, 
Uaving  only  very  slight  attacks,  fur  a  short  time,  the  succeeding 
mar,  in  damp  more  llian  in  cold  weather.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
■nark,  that  the  lumbago  never  once  recurred  after  the  attack  of 
ne  affection  of  the  face.  Tiie  present  is  the  third  winter,  since 
Bie  patient  was  treated  in  the  manner  starred,  and  he  can  now 
Jjear  exposure  to  the  open  air  with  impunity. 
r   yoL.  III.  NO.  li  E  Tii-'i 
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The  oilier  patient,  Elizabeth  Schanmeyer,  aged  60.— She  had 
been  ill  during  the  two  preceding,  and  the  present  winter,  up 
to  January  1807.  In  the  summer,  the  complaint  was  slight, 
and  sometimes  disappeared — was  attacked  about  Michaelmas 
1804)  as  was  supposed,  from  a  violent  cold,  caught  by  sitting 
Up  at  nights  attending  a  sisk  person.  The  pain  was  confined  to 
the  left  side  of  the  face,  especially  over  the  check  ;  the  part  was 
so  sensible,  that  touching'  it  excited  intolerable  pain — the  mouth 
could  only  be  opened  partially,  and  that  with  great  aggrava- 
tion of  the  complaint  i  sometimes  she  was  unable  to  speak.  Got 
no  sleep  for  many  nights  together — the  pain  was  not  similar  to 
any  mode  she  had  experienced,  or  to  which  a  reference  could  be 
made.  It  was  not  constantly  very  violent,  but  remitted  occasional- 
ly, otherwise,  she  said,  she  could  not  have  lived.  Nothing  effectu- 
ally relieved  her  during  the  winter,  but  was  usually  so  by  the  warm 
weather  of  the  succeeding  summer.  The  following  winter,  1S03, 
the  complaint  became  as  severe  as  before,  and  abated  during  the 
next  summer,  1806.  As  soon  as  the  cold  weather  came  on  this 
year,  the  affection  of  the  face  occurred  with  renewed  violence-^ 
sweating  gave  no  relief — steaming  the  part  did  harm — cold  ak 
■was  especially  hurtful — hence  the  face  was  constantly  covered  witJi 
flannel — attempting  to  open  the  mouth  to  take  food  or  drink,  pro- 
duced excruciating  pain.  Sometimes  the  fits  of  pain  lasted  half  a 
day,  at  other  times  only  half  an  hour ;  there  was  no  febrile  disor- 
der i  the  flesh  was  wasted  ;  and  there  was  great  weakness.  Half  a 
drachm  of  strong  mercurial  ointment,  was  directed  to  be  rubbed 
into  tlie  cheek  affected,  if  the  friction  could  be  borne  in  that  part, 
otherwise,  it  was  ordered  to  be  rubbed  into  the  skin  of  the  inside 
of  the  arms  and  tliighs.  Two  grains  of  crude  opium  were  taken 
at  bedtime,  with  30  drops  of  diluted  vitriolic  acid  in  an  ounce 
of  pimento  water.  In  a  few  days,  little  relief  being  obtained, 
one  grain  of  opium  was  given  every  six  hours.  In  three  weeks, 
a  copious  salivation  was  excited,  wiih  a  very  sore  mouth  ;  and 
now  she  could  open  the  mouth  and  speak  without  pain,  and 
the  paroxysms  of  pain  seldomer  recurred.  The  ptyalism  was 
kept  up  for  several  weeks,  during  which  there  was  no  further 
suffering  of  the  face  ;  after  this,  the  mercurial  friction  being  left 
off,  the  ptyalism  gradually  abated,  and  nothing  was  administered 
hut  opium  at  bedtime,  to  procure  sleep,  which  was  interrupted 
by  the  sore  mouth.  In  about  six  weeks,  the  effects  of  the  mer- 
cury in  the  mouth  disappeared,  and  the  patient  continued  well. 
■ — She  attended  Dr  Pearson's  Lecture  Room  in  July  1807  j  and 
on  being  asked  what  had  cured  her,  she  said,  i/iere  wat  ho  laitbig 
relief  fill  the  sere  tneut/i  aitd  spitting  came  on. 

The 
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The  Guccessful  termination  of  the  above  case,  induced  a  third 
patient  to  applyj  who  is  at  present  under  treatment  similar  to 
that  of  tlie  two  former  patients.  This  is  a  young  woman,  aged  24, 
lately  from  the  country  ;  the  complaint  is  only  of  some  months 
standing,  in  the  left  side  of  the  face.  Mercurial  friction  has  been 
employed  for  three  weeks,  btit  it  has  not  yet  excited  a  ptyalism, 
and  scarcely  a  soreness  of  the  gums ;  however,  a  week  ago  the 
complaint  had  disappeared,  but  has  again  occurred. 

A  reference  was  made  to  a  mortal  instance  of  this  painful  dis- 
order.    A  lady,  55  years  of  age,  the  wife  of  a  surgeon  in  London, 
began  to  be  affected,  14  years  ago,  in   the  left  side  of  tlie  face, 
sometimes  in  one  part  of  the  cheek,  sometimes  in  another,  and 
sometimes  in  the  lower  jaw,  but  the  painful  paroxysms  only  oc- 
curred frequently  and  witli  violence  the  last  eight  or  nine  years. 
The  attack  often  began  with  a  tingling  or  pricking  sensation, 
especially  after  being  two  or  three  hours  in  bed,  then  passing  the 
night  wretchedly.     From  repeated  paroxysms  she  became  ?ffiS- 
ciatcd — unable  to  open  the  mouth  without  agony — weakened,  so  as 
to  lie  constantly  in  bed.    Nothing  internally  taken  had  given  relief, 
but  opium,  in  the  dose,  occasionally,  of  600  drops  of  the  tincture    ■ 
in  seven  hours — arsenic  did  harm — hemlock,hyoscyamus,Peruvian 
barV,  &c.  were  of  no  service.    No  Eurgeon  thoiijjiit  ptoper  to 
^^     attempt  the  cure  by  dividing  nerves.     She  by  accident  found  re- 
^^     lief,  by  applying  externally  very  hot  water,  saturated  with  .-iea 
^P     salt,  and  also  from  wetting  the  cheek  with  cold  spirit  of  wine.    To 
^^       obtain  temporary  relief,  at  last,  it  was  ujual  to  take  six  grains  of 
ct^de  opium  at  bedtime :  The  state  of  the  patient  being  quite  des- 
perate, half  a  drachm  of  strong  mercurial  ointment  was  rubbed  in, 
twice  a  day,  for  nineteen  days,  without  any  effect  on  the  mouth — 
^L      then  one  drachm  twice  a  day  for  a  week — then  three  drachms  a  day 
H,     for  eight  days,  without  effect — then  four  drachms  were  used  d.-iily, 
^ft      by  which  the  gums  bt:came  sore,  and  salivation  was  very  slight- 
^1      ly  excited,  with  relief,  but  the  general  weakness  increased.    How- 
^K     ever,  the  mercurial  friction  was  continued,  to  keep  up  the  secrc- 
^K     tion  of  saliva  and  Inflammation  of  the  gums,  till  two  pouhds  of 
^1      the  unguent,  hijilrtig.  had  been  consumed  ;  and  the  pain  in   rlu; 
B     face  entirely  ceased   for  two  or  three  weeks.      The   patient'* 
^P      Strength,  however,  failed  more  and  more  }  diarr^cca  came  on ;  and, 
^B      V.  length,  apparently  gangrene  of  the  inside  of  the  cheek  nfffcled, 
^K      which  soon  terminated  in  the  death  of  the  patient.     It  seemed 
^B     probable,  that  the  life  of  tlus  lady  migJit  hay-  bc«.'n  saved  by  the 
^K     timely  use  of  the  mercurial  ointment. 

^H        Mr  P.  a  gentleman  of  eminence  in  the  law,  aped  a^ove  60,  has 
^^ft  been  affected  about  four  years  with  the  tritniu^floloriricHSofthe 

^ S  ii   •        1 \V{^V\ 


right  sid:  of  the  face,  and  although  the  pain  was  only  occasional- 
ly very  acute,  could  npt  say  that  he  had  been  entirely  free  from 
it  for  the  space  of  a  fortnijrht,  except  for  three  months  after  the 
operation  for  dividing  the  nerve  of  the  jaw,  opposite  the  right 
comer  or  angle  of  the  txioinh  ;  this  operation  was  performed  a 
second  time,  but  without  any  benefit — foxglove,  blisters,  foment- 
ations, arsenic,  hemlock,  hyoscyamus,  had  been  equally  unavailing. 
The  pain  usually  came  on  in  the  morning,  bo  that  he  passed  the 
flights  in  sieep.  It  was  felt  most  in  three  parts,  viz.  near  tlie 
mouth,  near  the  ear,  and  in  the  cheek-bone.  "Was  so  accustomed 
to  the  pain,  that  it  was  become  bearable  j  never  had  the  affection 
in  the  left  side  of  the  face ;  could  not  describe  the  mode  of  pain  j 
w-as  not  willing,  at  present,  to  undergo  the  mercurial  t 
London,  March  1807. 
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Report  on  tke  Malignant  Disease  •which  prevailed  in  the  City  of 
Nsvi-Tork  in  the  Autumn  of  1805,  addresjeJ  ta  the  Governor  of 
the  Stfite  ofNe-w-Tork.  By  Edward  Miller,  M.  D.  Resident 
Physician  for  tlie  City  of  New-York*. 

A  Letter  from  the  Resident  Physician   to  his  Excellency 
Governor  Lewis. 


Sir, 


New-rerh  IphJan.  1806. 


The  Malignant  Disease  which  prevailed  in  this  city,  for 
a  considerable  part  of  last  autumn,  having  ceased  about  the  be- 
ginning of  November,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  lay  before  your 

Exctllency 

*  DisWinl  readers  wiU  he  lieHer  enabled  Id  understand  tliis  report,  by  ad- 
vertinK  to  the  folW-inf;  particulars :'  '1  he  nty  of  New  York  Bes  in  N.  latl 
J  Vf.  long.  74  !i  iS  i  at  the  confluence  of  the  river  Hudson  and  LoDg- 
imd,  cir  the  East  river  ;  and  on  lire  southern  and  narrow  extremity  of 
an  iaianj,  nhirh  is  about  15  miles  in  length,  and  from  one  to  two  in 
The  site  of  ihe  citv,  as  h  originally  ttoodi  was  very  irregiilar,  bring 
nto  hill?  and  deriiviiies,  and  indented  with  small  rivulets  or  creeks, 
.■illi  marsh.  Many  of  the  hills  ?re  levelled;  but  llie  marshy  ^roundt, 
:o\erfl  wiUl  lioiivis  nnd  pavement,  are  silll  low  and  moist.  'Ihe  city 
i!»^es  fioni  tiie  cl'cj:i,  snd  is  \v,;slicd  on  both  iides  with  water  of 
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■  Excellency  such  an  accaiinc  of  it  as  my  oSickl  situation  has 
^  enabled  me  to  collect.  I  undertake  this  task  with  the  more 
B'  readiuess,  and  shall  examine  the  subject  mth  the  more  nt- 
^k  tention,  as  this  disease  has  lately  acquired  great  additional  im- 
H  porlancc  from  the  frequency  of  its  recurrence,  the  extent  of  its 
H  ravages,  and  ihe  new  and  alarming  points  of  view  in  which  it  is 
H  now  considered  by  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  embarrassments 
H  of  our  commerce  on  this  account,  in  foreign  ports,  have  been 
'  increasing  for  several  years  ;  tliey  are  already  become  oppressive- 
ly great ;  they  are  likely  hereafter  tO  become  still  greater;  and 
nothing  but  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  the 
adoption  of  a  wis-j  and  mature  system  of  measures,  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  ascertMnj  and  set  in  operation,  iny  adequate  means  of 
relief. 

In  former  seasons,  it  has  been  usual  to  observe  sporadic  case? 
of  this  disease  for  several  weeks  before  the  commencement  o£ 
the  epidemic.  This  was  remarkably  verified  in  the  l.itc  season  ; 
and  such  cases  deserve  the  more  attention,  as  they  furnish  the 
best  means  of  calculating  the  probability  of  approaching  pesti- 
lence. Accordingly,  one  case  of  a  decidedly  malignant  charac- 
ter was  observed  in  the  month  of  June }  several  took  place  in 
Julyi  3  stiU  greater  niimber  in  August;  andj  at  the  beginning 
of  September,  they  h;id  become  so  numerous  as  to  ascertain 
the  existence  of  the  epidemic.  Throughout  September  and  Oci 
tober,  the  disease  continued  to  prevail  with  more  or  less  severity, 
according  to  the  fluctuating  states  of  the  weather ;  but  towards 
the  close  of  the  latter  month,  the  coldness  of  the  season  had  evi-i 
dently  checked  its  progress  ;  and,  at  the  beginning  of  November, 
the  city  was  nearly  restored  to  usual  health. 

During  the  early  period  of  the  epidemic,  nearly  all  the  cases 
took  place  on  the  eastern  Side  of  the  city,  in  From,  Water,  and 
Pearl  Streets,  and  principally  below  Burling -slip.  They  after- 
wards became  more  generally  diffused.  About  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, they  began  to  prevail  near  the  North  rivei.*  On  the 
s  3  whole, 

frtit  drpth,  whose  current  is  very  rapid,  whose  tide  ebbc  and  (lows  about  aiic 
feet,  and  which  it  nearly  as  salt  as  that  of  the  ne):;hbounDg  so.  On  bolh  oidei 
of  the  city  considerable  encroachments  have  been  mide  rai  the  water  by  artifi- 
cial ground,  the  whole  extent  of  which  laiy  be  computed  at  not  less  ibin  isa 
acrei.  Of  thia,  90  acres  lie  along  the  East  river,  and  42  ?long  the  IHudsoa. 
The  ponioa  of  it  on  the  East  river  forms  that  part  of  the  city  where  malignant 
levere  have  alwayi  first  become  epidemic  and  chiefly  prevailed.  The  wharv^ 
and  docks  are  comtnicTcd  of  logs  :ind  lottte  stones.  All  the  fresh  water  used  Iqr 
the  inhabitmts  is  prncored  from  wells  within  the  citvi  and  it  nuw  Iwcome  ejttreiB*' " 
ly  impure.  The  population  of  New- York  miy  be  estimated  at  abeut  Tn,000. 
*  A  tijwhr  extoe»ioa  of  the  di^sMe,  ia  the  ipidcmic  of  1  bu3,  u-ai  >icribed 
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whole,  the  low  grounds  on  the  margin  of  the  two  rivers  certaiiu 
ly  produced  a  chief  part  of  the  cases.  The  number  of  deaths  of 
the  disease  in  the  city,  amounted  to  about  200  ;  those  at  Belle- 
vue  Hospital  to  5'i  j  and  those  at  the  Marine  Hospital,  sent  from 
the  city,  to  28.  The  number  of  cases  of  malignant  fever  report- 
ed to  the  Board  of  Health,  amounted  to  about  600.  It  is  pro- 
per, likewise,  in  estimating  the  extent  of  the  epidemic,  to  notice 
an  unascertained  number,  probably  about  40,  who,  after  theil 
flight  from  the  city,  died  in  various  pares  of  the  country. 

The  source  of  this  disease  forms  a  most  interesting  subject  of 
inquiry,  on  the  success  of  which  must  depend  all  rational  and 
adequate  means  of  preventing  and  eradicating  the  evil.  After 
a  long  and  careful  investigation  of  the  subject,  I  cannot  hesitate 
to  conclude,  thai  a  pernicious  exhalatian  or  -vapour,  floating  in  the 
otmospliere,  is  the  primary  and  essential  cause  of  this  disease.  In 
order  to  produce  this  vapour,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be 
a  concurrence  of  heat,  moisture,  and  a  quantity  of  decaying  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  matter.  It  is  therefore  exhaled  by  heat  from 
low  and  moist  grounds,  overspread  with  the  corrupting  offala  of 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  from  such  substances  collected 
in  large  masses,  or  from  any  place  where  the  process  of  putrefac- 
(ion  is  going  on  to  considerable  extent.  This  exhalation,  like- 
wise, abounds  more  in  some  situations  than  in  others.  It  is  more 
frequently  and  copiously  produced,  and  more  highly  concentrat- 
'  ed,  in  warm  and  tropical  countries  than  in  high  latitudes  and 
frozen  regions.  It  prevails  and  exerts  its  pernicious  influence 
peculiarly  in  certain  climates,  seasons,  and  local  situations.  It  13 
generated  more  in  summer,  and  operates  more  powerfully  in 
autumn,  than  in  the  other  seasons  of  the  year  ;  and  it  is  uniform- 
ly more  frequent  and  virulent  in  sea-port  townsj  in  situations 
along  sea-coasts,  in  plains,  and  near  rivers,  lakes,  marshes,  and 
swamps,  or  wherever  stagnant  waters  are  found,  than  in  the  in- 
terior, high,  and  mountainous  districts  of  the  country.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  universal  causes  of  disease  in  nature. 
However  diversified  in  quantity  or  virulence  by  local  circum- 
by  varieties  of  climate,  season,  or  the  condition  of  so- 
ciety, its  efftcis,  in  one  dcpree  or  another,  are  nearly  co-extensive 
with  the  habitable  p;rts  of  the  globe. 

While  the  noxious  exhalation  just  described,  when  existing  in 


by  ininy  to  the  removal  of  shipping  from  the  East  to  the  North  river.  A>  no 
lucU  removal  to  that  part  of  ihe  city  look  place  in  the  late  seiioo>  it  is  nece*- 
lary  to  cKpIain  the  fact  in  some  other  wiy.  This  becomes  very  easy,  when  it 
is  recollected  that  the  madt  gi-ound  on  the  Nonh  river  a  much  less  extensive, 
and  [he  materials  composing  it  much  less  foul  and  corrupt,  thaa  that  on  ih* 
East  river.  The  TnJasmata  come  to  maiurjly  on  tht  one  lidi  two  or  three 
wreeka  soonw  tkia  oa  the  Other, 
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2.  high  degree  of  virulence,  Is  considered  as  forming  the  primary 
and  essential  cause  of  our  disease  ;  it  is  proper,  in  order  to  be 
weU  understood,  to  notice  the  operation  of  certain  secondary  or 
exciting  causes.  These  are,  exposure  to  heat,  fatigue,  cold,  intem- 
perance, fear,  anxietjr,  &c.  some  of  which  are,  in  general,  imme- 
diately instrumental  in  bringing  on  the  disease  in  persons  predis- 
posed to  it  by  the  agency  of  the  atmospheric  poison.  The  noxi- 
ousness of  this  poison,  by  avoiding  exciting  causes,  may  often  be 
long  borne  without  falling  into  illness  ;  and  hence  tlie  operation 
of  exciting  causes,  in  suddenly  producing  the  disease,  is  often  so 
Btriking  as  to  lead  many  entirely  to  overlook  the  effect  of  the 
principal  agent. 

The  sources  of  pernicious  exhalation  in  this  city  are  unhap- 
pily very  numerous,  and  difficult  to  correct.  Some  of  them  are 
evils  of  such  magnitude  and  extent,  that  it  requires  resolution 
to  consider  them,  and  not  to  relinquish,  in  despair,  the  work  o£ 
reformation.  The  mode  of  constructing  our  w^haiTes  and  slips, 
would  almost  induce  the  belief  that  they  had  been  designed  for 
repositories  of  filth,  and  nurseries  of  disease.  The  made  ground 
on  the  East  river  is  pregnant  with  almost  annual  pestilence  j  it 
is  now  become  enormously  extensive  ;  i:  was  originally  compos- 
ed of  the  most  corrupt  materials  ;  from  its  relation  to  the  river, 
and  the  condition  of  the  wharves  and  slips,  it  must  constantly 
remain  moist ;  from  its  surface  being  neatly  level,  it  receives 
and  retains  the  collected  filth  washed  down  from  the  higher 
grounds ;  and  besides  all  this,  the  offensive  aod  putrid  matter, 
which  a  crowded  population  must  necessarily  deposit,  and  which 
already  underlays  a  great  proportion  of  this  part  of  the  city,  in- 
cessantly augments  the  mass  of  corruption.  Can  it  possibly  ex- 
cite surprise,  that  the  scorching  heat  of  summer,  operating  on 
the  complicated  pollution  of  this  ground,  formed  of  an  aggre- 
gate of  nuisances,  and  still  the  receptacle  of  numberless  others, 
should  exhale  poison  and  death  into  the  atmosphere  which  stag- 
nates over  its  surface  ? 

As  the  materials  of  putrefaction,  and  the  degrees  of  heat,  in 
7t  large  city,  greatly  exceed  what  is  found  in  the  adjacent  coun- 
try ;  so  tlie  diseases  arising  under  such  circumstances  must  be 
proportionabiy  more  malignant.  The  pestilential  fevers  of  our 
city  differ  only  in  grade  from  the  bilious  and  remittent  fevera 
of  the  country.  They  prevail  in  the  sam^e  climates  ;  they  come 
on  at  llie  same  season  of  tlie  year ;  they  are  chiefly  disposed  to 
attack  persons  of  the  same  constitution  j  they  commit  iheir  ra- 
vages on  the  same  organs  of  the  body,  and  produce  symptoms 
differing  only  in  dej^ree ;  and  they  decline  and  disappear  at  the 
fcjmc  season,   and  unJev  the  same  circumstances.     In  the  city. 
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wc  often  see  m  the  same  family,  and  under  ecjual  circumstances 
ef  exposure,  ibe  malignant  forms  of  pestilence,  and  the  mild 
forms  of  remittent  fever;  and  in  the  country,  while  tlie  great 
mass  of  cases  are  usually  miki,  wc  occasionally  meet  with  some 
which  exhibit  tlie  vioknt  attack,  the  intense  maH[^nity,  and  the 
rapid  dissolution,  which  more  frequently  mark  the  pestilential 
fevers  of  the  city. 

Besides  the  points  of  analogy  just  mentioned,  there  Is  another, 
equally,  or  perhaps  more,  remarkablt-.  The  remittent  fever  of  the 
country,  and  the  malignant  fevers  (denominated  1/4U010)  of  ou» 
cities,  have  a  siimlar  irregularity,  which  generally  characterizes 
iliem,  and  leads  strongly  to  the  uiference  of  the  similarity  of  their 
origin.  In  the  districts  of  the  country  where  remittent  fevers 
prevail,  and  in  the  cities  which  produce  malignant  fevers,  we 
find  these  diseases,  in  seasons  apparently  similar,  and  even  in  iha 
same  season,  often  exhibiting  a  Angular  local  unsteadiness  in 
their  appearance,  extent,  and  violence.  In  the  operation  of  th4 
causes  which  produce  them,  there  is  something  remarkably  con- 
tingent and  desultory.  Remittent  fevers  will  prevail,  sometime! 
in  one  district  of  a  low  country  and  sometimes  in  another ;  while 
die  whole  extent  of  these  different  districts  seems  to  be  etjualty 
liable  to  the  disease,  and  no  adequate  cause  can  be  assigned  for 
the  visiEatiDn  of  the  on?,  and  the  escape  of  the  other.  In  like 
manner,  some  of  our  cities  are  invaded  by  pestilence  in  unfa- 
vourable seasons;  while  others,  apparently  just  as  liable  to  be 
invaded,  escape, 

For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  many  others,  which  my  limits 
will  not  allow  me  to  state,  I  conclude,  that  our  late  epidemic,  and 
all  the  preceding  similar  ones,  have  been  of  domestic  origin, 
and,  of  course,  nearly  related  to  the  remittent  bilious  fevers  of 
the  country. 

From  this  simple  and  consistent  view  of  the  subject,  the  atten- 
tion of  some  has  been  unfortunately  drawn  aside,  by  the  mistaken 
opinions  of  the  importation  of  the  disease  from  abroad,  and  the  prit' 
jxigalion  of  it  hy  contnghn. 

I.  As  the  question  of  contagion,  in  this  disease,  is  important 
and  fundamental,  and  as  the  afErmative  has  been  asserted  with 
much  confidence,  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  this  point  with 
great  attention. 

But,  before  proceeding  to  offer  reasons  in  detail  against  the 
contagiousness  of  yellow  fever,  it  is  proper  to  premise  some  ge- 
neral observations  on  the  subject. 

A  contagious  disease  is  distinguished  from  all  others,  by  the 
property  of  generating  or  secreting  a  matter,  which,  applied  by 
coiKact,  or  inhaled  with  tlic  air  by  near  approach  to  the  sick,  or 
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inanimate  substances  charged  with  their  effluvin,  successively 
ffcduces    the    same   disease.       As  this    contiipious  matter  is 
retcd  by  a  morbid  action  of  vessels,  or  a  peculiar  process  of 
disease,  forming  a  specific  and  essential  part  of  its  character, 
^inust  always  be  generated  when  such  disease  exists  \  and  being 
Igeseratcd,  and  then  duly  applied  or  inhaled,  its  aciion  is  altoge- 
ther independent  of  external  circumstances,  such  as  the  state  of 
the  air,  &c.  and  muse  always  take  eAcct,  unless  there  be  some- 
thing in  the  condition  of  persona  exposed  to  it,  which  renders 
i^em  unsusceptible  of  the  impression.     This  unsusceptibility, 
lending  upon  peculiar  and  unusual  circumstances,  (except  in 
diseases  which  attack  the  same  person  but  once),  must,  of 
_  irse,  be  extremely  rare.     The  small-pox  affords  an  example  of 
kis  operation  of  contagion.     If  forty  persons,  who  have  never 
idergone  small-pox,  be  closely  exposed   lo  the  effluvia  of   a 
iBiber  of  patients  lying  ill  of  that  disease,  in  the  ward  of  a 
nll-pox  hospital,  thirty-nine  certainly,  and  probably  the  whole 
imber,  will  be  infected.     This  is  an  example  of  a  contagious 
itemper.     The  contagious  matter  is  the  constant  and  universal 
oduct  of  the  disease  ;  and  when  produced,  it  generally  repro- 
ccs  itself  in  such  as  receive  it,  provided  they  have  not  been  (in 
B  case  of  small-pox)  previously  subjected  to  its  action.    The 
Hlciple  of  unsuECeptibility  cannot  reside  in  the  surrounding  air, 
[I  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  body  that  resists  the  contagion. 
tere  are  no  facts  to  prove  that  pure  atmospheric  air  is  a  neu^ 
taGzer  or  destroyer  of  contagion ;  every  day  presents  instances 
Tif  the  reverse ;  and  when  diffused  through  an  extensive  space, 
air  renders  it  harmless,  no'  by  immediately  decomposing,  but  by 
diluting  and  dissipating  it.    On  the  other  hand,  none  of  the  truly 
contagious  diseases  derive  any  additional  force  from  impure  air  } 
for  the  greater  contagiousness  of  confined  air,  in  cases  of  this  sort, 
arises  merely  from   the  concentration  of  a  greater  quantity  of 
contagious  matter  within  a  small  space.     The  application  of 
these  principles  to  the  subject  in  question  will  presently  be  seen. 
It  is  proper  likewise  to  premise,  that  the  attack  of  many  per- 
sons in  the  same  neighbourhood,  or  even  of  whole  families,  by  a 
reigning  disease,  affords  no  proof  of  conta^on  * ;  for  die  inter- 

mittcnti 


*  In  the  course  of  the  autumn,  sbout  five  years  ago,  nbety-«ght  out  d 
kundred  of  the  bhouren  employed  at  the  Onondaga  Ssit-Works,  in  llu«  statei 
were  attacked  with  billoui  fever.  The  tvw)  who  e»caped,  probably  ovred  thdr 
cxemptioa  lo  exteniive  ulcers,  wiih  which  they  happened  at  that  lioie  n  be 
tfiected.  That  lintation  is  unumally  sickly  in  the  summer  and  lutunm ;  and 
»  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  fever  -which  occur  thercr  become  niilignsnt 
*nd  ftiiil.    By  the  death  of  several  perwns,  wiihin  a  few  y«»n,  ^lo  held  the 
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mlttcnt  and  bilious  fevers  of  the  country,  which  undoubtedly  are 
not  propagated  by  contagion,  often  attiick  fimihes  i.nA.  neigh- 
bourhoods so  generally,  is  scarcely  to  leave  healthy  persons  in  suf- 
ficient number  to  attend  tlie  sick.  The  want  of  due  discrimina- 
tion between  the  effects  of  an  impure  atmosphere  and  of  contagion, 
is  one  of  the  most  lamentable  deficiencies  in  the  history  of  dis- 
eases *. 

The  agency  of  contagion,  in  the  propagation  of  our  malignant 
disease)  is  rejected  for  ihe  following  reasons  : 

I.  No  relation  is  observed  between  the  source  of  the  pretend- 
ed contagion,  and  the  spreading  of  the  disease  to  individuals 
or  families  ;  nor  was  there  ever  any  foundation  to  attempt  pro- 
gressively to  trace  the  propagation  of  it  to  any  number  of  per- 
sona, from  the  first  case,  or  from  any  single  point  of  infection. 
If  the  first  ten  or  twenty  cases,  which  occur  in  any  season,  be 
strictly  scrutinized,  most  of  them  are  found,  in  their  origin,  to 
be  distinct  and  independent  of  one  another.  Instead  of  pervad- 
ing families,  or  creeping  slowly  from  one  neighbourhood  to  ano- 
ther, in  the  track  of  infection,  as  is  invariably  the  case  with  con- 
tagious distempers,  this  disease  is  found  scattered  at  distant  and. 
unconnected  points;  and  cases  start  up  singly,  in  situations  where 
contagion  could  neither  be  traced  nor  suspected  -|-.  The  propor- 
tion 

office  of  Superintendaat  of  the  Works,  and  who  fell  viciims  to  thk  malignant 
fever  in  close  succesaion,  that  station  is  now  Justly  regarded  by  the  people  of 
the  aeighbouring  districts  as  extremely  hazardous. 

*  Some  epidemic  diseases,  such  as  smaU-po.t,  &c.  are  considered,  by  univer^ 
aal  consent,  as  contagiaui ;  others,  such  ai  bilious  remiueot  fevers,  Sec.  are  con- 
sidered as  non-coHtagious.  It  becomes,  therefore,  extremely  interesting,  to  ast 
certain  the  criteria  by  which  this  dibcrlmination  among  epidemic  distempers 
may  be  clearly  and  promptly  made.  The  want  of  preEiEion  on  this  point  hat 
produced  much  collision  of  opinion,  and  much  absurdity  of  conduct,  among 
physicians  and  others.  The  most  obvious  criterion,  and  that  which  is  most 
generally  recogmzed  by  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  is  the  effect  of  personal 
mtercourse  between  the  sick  and  the  well.  Where  a  disease  is  truly  contagious, 
this  intercourse  cannot  fail  to  disclose  the  danger,  which  was  long  ago  correctly 
Hated  in  poetical  language : 

"  Quo  propior  quisque  est,  serviique  Gdelius  igro, 
"  In  partem  leihi  ciiius  venit. " 

Ovid  Mctamorph.  lib.  7. 

f  Not  only  the  dispersion  of  the  cases  Is  adverse  to  the  doctrine  of  conla^ 
^On  {  but  the  appELU'ance  of  them  in  groups,  in  some  instances,  is  altogether  as 
much  so.  Many  of  the  most  judicious  of  our  citizens  were  convinced  of  the 
origination  of  the  disease  &om  domestic  filth,  in  the  year  1738,  by  the  following 
occurrence  ■.  Between  twenty  and  thirty  persons,  at  the  commencement  of  that 
destructive  epidemic,  in  a  small  neighbourhood  at  the  lower  end  of  John  Street, 
were  suddenly  seized  with  the  disease  in  one  night,  in  consequence  of  a  blast  of 
putrid  exhalations  from  tlie  sewer  of  Burling-sHp.  The  persons  attacked  were 
piily  such  as  hved  directly  to  the  leeward  of  this  bla'^t  from  the  sewer  j  while 
cthen,  close  in  the  vicinity,  but  not  e.\posed  to  this  currtnt]  entirely  escaped. 


-  J 
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H  tion  of  single  cases  in  the  midst  of  families  is  always  great  i 
P*  and  the  instances  of  any  large  proportion  of  families  being  at- 
tacked were  comparatively  very  rare  in  our  late  epidemic.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  records  of  this  epidemic,  tliat  there  were  thirty- 
one  streets  of  the  city,  most  of  which  continued  to  be  crowded 
with  inhabitants,  in  which  only  a  single  case  in  each  occurred  ; 
and  in  the  mass  of  six  hundred  cases,  reported  to  the  Board  of 
Health,  there  were  only  tliirty-five  houses  in  which  more  than  a 
Bingle  case  was  found.  If  the  number  of  deaths  should  be  sup- 
posed to  aiFord  better  ground  of  calculation,  it  will  be  found 
that  there  were  forty  streets,  and  those  generally  crowded 
throughout  the  season,  in  which  only  one  death  in  each  took 
place  i  not  more  than  three  died  in  ore  bouse,  of  which  there 
were  only  two  instances  ;  and,  during  the  whole  epidemic,  there 
were  only  twelve  instances  of  two  persons  dying  in  one  house  *. 
The  great  mass  of  persons  attacked  with  the  disease  consisted  of 
such  as  never  had  approached  the  sick,  or  any  other  assignable 

»~  source  of  contagion  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  as  will  presently  ap- 
pear, great  numbers  were  exposed  to  close  intercourse  with  the 
sick,  without  injury. 

In  order  to  explain  this  scattered,  remote,  and  unconnected 
^Kcurrence  of  cases,  the  advocates  of  contagion  are  obliged  to 
resort  to  the  extravagant  supposition  of  the  contagion  being  dif- 
fused through  an  extensive  range  of  atmosphere,  or,  to  use  their 
own  singular  phrase,  of  an  inoculathn  of  the  almosphere  by  the  ef- 
fluvia of  the  sick,  or  of  the  infected  clothing  or  bedding  which 
were  supposed  originally  to  have  introduced  the  contagion.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  this  is  a  new  and  unheard 
of  doctrine,  utti:rly  unknown,  and  repugnant  to  all  the  principles 
and  laws  of  the  communication  of  contagion,  which  have  been 
sanctioned  by  the  experience  of  ages,  and  entirely  subversive  of 
all  the  hopes  the  contagionists  themselves  can  repose  on  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  sick  from  the  well,  or  on  the  most  rigid  regulations 
of  quarantine.  This  doctrine  is  likewise  inconsistent  with  itself. 
If  contagion  from  a  single  source  can  extend  itself  so  far,  what 
would  become  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  generally,  when,  in 
the  progress  of  the  epidemic,  cases  are  so  immensely  multiplied, 
and  the  disease  so  extremely  diffused  ?  If  this  contagion  can  ex- 
ercise such  a  destructive  activity  at  a  distance,  after  being  so 

much 
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•  From  these  reports  to  the  Board  of  Health,  ii  results,  that  upwards  of 
Ewe  hundred,  out  of  six  hundred  cases  of  maligiuuit  fever  which  occurred,  were 
^ngle  in  the  respMtive  families;  and  that  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  deathi 

Shich  took  place  in  the  cJty,  'nerc  likewiK  tingle  in  the  reipective  funiliet  io 
Ucb  they  uccurred. 
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much  diluted  in  the  air,  what  must  be  the  effect  of  approaching  near 
to  the  source  ?  If  a  contagion  really  existed,  capable  of  retaining 
its  virulence,  after  such  extensive  diffusion  in  the  atmosphere, 
it  would  bid  defiance  to  all  the  barriers  of  quarantine,  be  incoer- 
cible  by  human  means,  and,  finally,  would  depopulate  the  world. 
Another  inconsistency  is  equally  glaring.  If  this  effluvium  from 
%  sick  body,  or  from  foul  clothing  and  bedding,  can  be  sup- 
posed to  vitiate  the  air  to  such  a  distance  around,  it  must,  after 
such  extensive  diffusion,  become  light  and  fugitive,  and  liiible  to 
be  blown  aw:iy  by  the  first  breeze  But,  how  does  it  happen 
that  this  same  space  of  air,  after  the  inhabitants  are  fled,  the 
sick  removed,  and  houses  shut  up,  continues,  till  a  change  of 
season,  to  be  permanently  noxious  ?  Nothing  can  account  fo^ 
this  local,  stationary,  and  inexhaustible  poison,  but  the  exhala- 
tions  from  the  masses  of  filth  and  pollution  overspreading  a  large 
area  of  ground,  forming  a  vast  hotbed  of  putrefaction,  inces- 
santly teeming  with  miasmata,  and  thereby,  in  despite  of  cut- 
rents  of  air,  loading  with  the  seeds  of  disease  every  successive 
portion  of  atmosphere  that  sweeps  or  stagnates  over  the  pestilen- 
tial surface. 

2.  The  pretended  contagion  is  admitted  to  produce  no  efi«ct 
in  our  climate,  except  in  particular  situations,  and  at  a  particu- 
^  season  of  tiie  year,  when  an  impure  and  nosious  atmosphere, 
wlneh  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  sviflicient  cause,  is  acknow-* 
legged  to  exist.  But  to  consider  a  disease  as  contagious,  which 
attiie  same  time  exhibits  no  appearance  of  that  quality  but  in 
certain  climates,  in  such  climates  only  in  certain  places,  at  such 
^aces  only  at  certain  seasons,  and  even  at  such  seasons  only  after 
a  particular  dt-gree  of  heat  and  moisture,  is  undoubtedly  to  lose 
sight  of  all  the  established  properties  and  laws  of  contagion. 

3.  It  is  admitted  that  the  disease  does  not  spread  when  the  sick 
are  removed  from  the  impute  air  in  which  it  was  contracted; 
By  breathing  this  impure  air,  without  exposure  to  the  effluvia  of 
tfle  sick,  persons  are  every  day  attacked ;  while,  ori  the  con- 
ttary,  without  breathing  it,  however  exposed  to  such  effluvia, 
HO  person  Is  attacked.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  itTesislible> 
that  the  impure  air  is  the  cause. 

4.  No  communication  of  the  disease  was  ever  observed  in  yel- 
low fewer  hospitals,  situated  at  a  small  distance  from  the  cities 
to  which  they  belong.  No  exception  to  this  has  ever  occurred, 
in  any  of  the  numerous  seasons  of  this  pestilence,  at  our  hospital 
at  Bellevue,  tlie  Marine  Hospital  at  Staten  island  *,  tliat  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, 

*  The  two  pKteoftcii  caitt  .cf  cooUgiou  u  the  MarioE  Huspital  ca  Staiaa 
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ladclpliia)  or  any  Otlier  in  the  United  States  ;  providetl  the  ma- 
iigoaiK  air  of  the  City  had  been  avoided.  The  force  of  this  fact 
scents  never  to  have  been  duly  considered  or  appreciated.  The 
numerous  retiaue  of  medicAl  alteudants,  nurses,  washerwomen, 
servants,  &c.  which  belong  to  an  hospital,  must  be  known  to 
^very  body.  How  greatly  they  are  all  exposed  to  contagion,  if 
it  could  be  supposed  to  exist  in  this  case,  is  equally  known. 
The  most  malignant  degrees  of  the  disease  are  constantly  found 
in  tliese  institutions.  The  exposure  of  physicians  and  iJieir  as- 
sistants is  well  understood.  The  duty  of  the  nurses  leads  to  an 
incessant  and  unreserved  intercourse  with  the  sick.  They  pass 
the  greater  part  of  their  time,  and  sleep  in  the  apartments  of 
(he  sick,  the  dying,  and  the  dead  *.  In  hfting,  undressing, 
dressing,  administering  remedies,  and  many  other  modes  of  ag- 
eistance,  they  are  very  often  in  actual  contact,  and  commonly 
within  a  small  distance  of  the  patients.  They  receive  and  carry 
away  all  excrementitious  discharges.  Several  persons  are  em- 
|iloyed  in  washing  the  foul  clothes  and  bedding  of  tfie  sick  and 
the  dead.  Not  only  all  these  have  invariably  escaped  the  disease, 
but  likewise  all  the  persons  occupied  in  the  removal  of  the  sick 
from  tlie  city  to  the  hospital,  who,  in  this  service,  went  with- 
out reserve  mto  the  most  pestilential  (quarters  of  the  town,  en- 
tered die  most  filthy  apartments,  and  lifted  the  sick  into  their 
.carriages,  dressed  in  their  foulest  clothes,  and  sinking  under  the 
worst  degrees  of  the  disease  \. 

In  order  to  account  for  tliese  facts,  the  advocates  of  contagion 
contend,  thai  its  activity  is  confined  to  impure  iiir^  and  that  by 
ihia  alone  it  can  be  conducted  to  the  objects  of  its  attack.  Our 
hoapital  at  Bcllevue,  however,  is  not  so  constructed  as  to  allow 
the  supposition  of  great  purity  of  the  air ;  and,  indeed,  the  state 
of  the  land  air,  in  the  months  of  August,  September,  and  Octo- 
ber, cannot  be  considered  as  pure  in  any  part  of  our  country. 

But 


Pulind,  one  in  the  year  173!)  and  the  other  in  1800,  were  evidently  fevers 
I   prodDced  hy  the  poMotiof  typhus,  modified  by  the  season.     Nature  is  too  simple 
Mid  unirnmi  in  her  operations,  to  coiv^tilute  i.  disMse  contagious,  and  yet  only 
K)  onre  in  >  thousand  instancres. 

•  The  nurses  at  Bellevue  Hoipit.al  became  so  entire!)^  free  frojn  all  appirc- 
hensions  of  the  ccutagiousncss  of  this  Jiseafie,  that  tliey  often  sifpt  on  the  aanie 
.    bed  with  the  sick ;  £ud  it  happened  more  ihan  once,  in  the  eour^e  of  the  season, 
that  a  nurse,  overcome  n-iih  faiiguf  and  uant  of  sleep,  ihrew  hcrscItV  in  the 
,    night,  for  a  little  repose,  nn  the  bed  nf  a  dying  patient,  and  remained  there 
L  ulecn  till  ihe  patient  was  dc?d,  and  it  became  necessary  to  remove  the  corpse. 
'       t  In  order  to  account  for  the  cacape  of  these  persons,  wliich  is  indeed  won- 
'  ',  it  is  proper  to  state,  that  ihcy  all  resided  dunng  the  ECaton  at  the  Altns- 
',  an  dcv»ted  and  hejiihy  p.in  of  the  ciry,  and  cooiequently  were  onI;f 
c  a  dwrt  period,  at  any  one  time,  immersed  ia  the  nosioui  Umtn^hax. 
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But  admitting  the  highest  possible  purity  of  air  in  these  hospitds, 
the  operation  of  contagion,  if  it  existed  there,  could  not  by  such 
means  be  avoided.  When  the  naked  hands  of  physicians  and 
nurses  are  in  contact  with  the  skin  of  the  patient,  scorched 
with  febrile  heat,  or  bedewed  with  the  matter  of  perspiration, 
how  can  pure  air  be  interposed  to  arrest  the  passage  of  con- 
tagion ?  When  they  inhale,  as  they  often  do,  the  breath  and 
efBuvia  of  the  sick,  no  man  can  doubt  that  such  air  is  sufficient- 
ly irtipure  to  be  tlie  conductor  of  contagion,  if  it  really  existed. 
In  all  contagious  diseases,  contact  and  immediate  inhalation  of 
the  effluvia  and  breath  of  the  sick,  are  supposed  to  constitute  the 
greatest  possible  exposure ;  and,  in  such  cases,  it  is  plain,  the  in- 
terposition of  air,  pure  or  impure,  must  be  equally  unavailing 
to  arrest  the  evil.  Yet,  in  these  hospitals,  persons  not  only  es- 
cape this  danger,  but  none  was  ever  known  to  be  infected  by 

5.  The  extinction  of  the  disease  by  cold  weather,  is  an  insu- 
perable objection  to  the  doctrine  of  its  propagation  by  conta^on. 
Tliac  the  disease  in  reality  depends  upon  an  atmospheric  poison^ 
appears  from  the  fact,  that  all  the  means  which  operate  to  arrest 
and  destroy  it,  such  as  cold,  heavy  rains,  and  high  winds,  are 
merely  atmoepheric  agents.  The  healthy  tcinp*;raturc  of  the 
human  body  is  the  same  in  all  climates  and  seasons ;  and  febrile 
heat  is  not  less  in  winter  than  summer.  Consequently,  the  morbid 
process  by  which  the  matter  of  contagion  is  generated,  is  under  no 
controul  from  aimobpheric  temperature.  Hot  climates  and  seasons 
are  universally  held  to  be  unfavourable  to  the  spreading  of  con- 
tagion. The  reason  is  obvious.  In  warm  weather  the  doors  and 
windows  of  tltc  apartments  of  the  sick  are  kept  open,  and  ven- 
tilation is  carried  to  the  highest  degree.  At  this  season  the  ef- 
fluvia of  the  body,  whether  in  hcaltli  or  disease,  are  sooner  dis- 
sipated, and,  of  course,  can  less  readily  adhere  to  clothings 
bedding,  walls,  furruture,  &c.  so  as  to  be  retained,  and  become 
noxious.  In  conformity  to  this,  typhus,  which  is  propagated 
by  a  poison  produced  in  the  clothing,  bedding,  furniture,  &c. 
of  persons  living  in  filthy  and  crowded  apartments,  gene- 
rally prevails  and  spreads  much  more  in  winter,  when  such 
apartments  are  deprived  of  ventilation.  On  the  contrary,  yel- 
low fever,  arising  from  a  deleterious  principle  floating  in  the  at- 
mosphere. 


In  ihe  epidemic  of  the  year  1 7BB,  seven  persons  died  of  yellow  frv*r  in 

Almt-House.    Il  was  abcenained,  that  they  had  taken  the  dbesfve  in  cohep- 

queiice  of  going  out  and  brealLing  the  atmoBpherii^  poison  difluscd  through  the 

more  contaminated  districts  of  the  city.    Although  the  house  then  containod 

about  800  pencils,  no  coHununic^tiDn  of  contagion  took  plice. 
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-mosphere,  and  produced  by  the  operation  of  solar  heat  upon  ve- 
getable and  animal  filth,  ceases  to  prevail  soon  after  this  heat  is 
reduced  so  low  that  it  can  no  longer  exhale  a  suSicient  quantity 
of  the  miasmata  of  putrefaction.  But  if  this  disease  depended 
upon  contagion,  instead  of  disappearing  at  the  accession  of  cold 
weather,  when  houses  are  more  closely  shut  up,  it  would  be 
then  more  certainly  communicated,  and  more  widely  destructive. 

6.  Yellow  fever  does  not  prevail  in  countries  where  the  heat 
-is  not  sufficient  to  exhale  the  miasmata  of  putrefaction,  in  the 

requisite  quantity  and  virulence.  We  hear  nothing  of  this  dis- 
ease in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  or  France ;  tliough  it  is  well 
known,  that  persons  ill  of  it,  and  shipping  in  which  it  has  re- 
cently prevailed,  very  frequently  arrive  in  their  ports.  The  board- 
ing houses  in  the  sea-port  towns  of  these  countries,  in  which  sea- 
men arriving  from  tlie  West  Indies  are  generally  lodged,  are 
known  to  be  often  extremely  filthy,  and  filled  with  impure  air, 
as  appears  from  the  prevalence  and  ravages  of  typhus ;  yet  this 
impure  air,  in  those  countries,  cannot  canduct  the  contagion  of 
yellow  fever. 

7.  Many  persons  who  had  contracted  the  disease  in  New 
York,  died  of  it  at  Boston,  Albany,  and  other  cities  at  a  dis- 
tance }  many  likewise  at  Greenwichj  Brooklyn,  and  other  villages 
in  the  neighbourhood.  In  no  instance  did  these  victims  of  the 
epidemic  communicate  contagion.  In  all  these  places,  the  air  at 
that  season  must  have  been  very  Impure;  at  Albany  and  Brook- 
lyn, violent  remittent  fevers  were  at  the  same  time  extremely 
prevalent  -,  and  yet  this  impurity  of  the  air  did  not  serve  as  a  con- 
ductor of  contagion. 

8.  Among  the  early  cases  of  this  disease,  in  the  late  season, 
vhich  were,  as  usual,  most  virulent,  very  striking  examples  of  its 
oon-contagiousness  were  displayed  in  some  of  the  most  crowded 
quarters  of  the  city.  In  the  beginning  of  September,  a  consider- 
able number  of  sick,  who  had  taken  the  disease  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  city,  were  removed  to  the  western  side,  where  they 
died  with  the  most  pestilential  symptoms.  In  a  house  in  Cedar- 
street,  where  two  p.itients  expired  under  the  worst  symptoms  of 
this  description,  tlie  *  beds  of  the  deceased,  in  a  very  few  hours 
after  their  death,  were  occupied  by  the  survivors  of  the  family 

Yet 


•  It  is  proper  to  observe,  thil  since  \\\f  first  publication  of  thia  leuer.  i  con- 
tridiciion  of  itie  statement  concerning  the  WA-i  has  been  received  from  one  per- 
son, and  a  confirrnMion  of  it  from  anotlier.  That  pariicuLir  circumstance  is, 
however,  immaterial;  aj  It  is  admitted,  to  alt  Lands,  that  no  contagion  arote 
frttm  eiltw  pf  these  malignam  c^ses. 
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Yet  in  none  c^  these  numerous  instances  was  any  contagion  com- 
fuiinicated. 

9.  The  universal  exemption  of  the  physicians  of  New  Yo'^, 
amounting  at  It'ast  to  50  or  60  persons,  from  the  late  disease,  is 
niso  irreconcilable  with  the  doctrine  of  its  contagiousness-  I 
have  aot  he^rd  of  any  physician  in  Philadelphia,  New-Haven,  Pro- 
vidence, or  Norfolk,  suffering  illness  from  their  late  epidemics. 
It  is  known  tliat  physicians  neitJier  use  nor  possess  antidotes. 
Their  exposure  to  the  breath,  effluvia,  and  contact  of  the  sick,  wa 
almost  incessant,  from  mcrning  till  night.  They  employed  no 
precaution  of  dress  or  covering,  no  fumigation,  no  means  of 
destroying,  neutralizing  or  obviating,  in  any  manner,  the 
effluvia  of  their  patients.  The  dissection  of  bodies  dead  of 
yellow  fever,  if  contagion  had  e:^isted,  would  also  have  formed 
another  source  of  danger.  Many  of  the  physicians  of  this 
city  were  frequently  engaged  in  this  mode  of  investigating  tlie 
disease,  and  minutely  examined  bodies  in  a  very  advanced  state 
of  putridity.  The  more  happy  escape  of  physicians  in  the  late 
than  in  former  epidemics,  is  to  be  attributed  {under  the  protec- 
tion of  Divine  Providence),  to  their  having  secured  a  residence 
in  the  higher  and  safer  parts  of  the  town,  and  to  the  comparative 
infrequency  of  their  visits  to  the  districts  of  envenomed  atmos- 
phere, owing  to  the  early  desertion  of  these  districts  by  the 
chief  part  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  understood,  at  the  same  time, 
that  our  physicians,  in  their  confidence  of  the  n  on -contagious- 
ness of  the  disease,  generally  passed  more  time  in  the  apartments 
of  the  sick,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  making  a  more  deliberate 
and  minute  ex:aminatior  of  the  cases  whicli  fell  under  their  care, 
than  in  preceding  epidemics  •. 

10.  The  failure  of  every  attempt  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  by  the  separation  of  the  sick  from  the  well,  is  also  in- 
compatible with  the  doctrine  of  contagion.  Besides  the  numer- 
ous ineffectual  attempts  in  this  city,  the  utmost  endeavours  were 
used,  with  the  same  result,  by  the  Board  of  Health  of  Philadel- 
phia, whose  members  hiwl  been  purposely  selected  for  this  object, 
from  those  who  embraced  the  opinion  of  the  importation  and 
contagiousness  of  the  disease.  It  would  be  fortunate,  indeed,  for 
thepurpose  of  arresting  yellow  fever,  if  its  progress  depended 

Upon 


*  The  exemption  of  the  nurses  from  disrase,  who  attended  the  sick  m  tl-e 
city,  ivas  also  Vfi*)'  remarkable.  UpwatJb  of  sixty  pei-sons  wci-e  employed  I  y 
the  Board  of  Heailh,  lo  ptrfonn  this  duty.  Only  lour  of  these  died  i  two  olhci  a 
only  were  sick,  and  receverc-d.  Atid  it  appears,  upon  inquiry,  that  such  as  dinf 
<ir  were  sick,  had  been  stationed  in  tiit;  parts  iff  the  city  where  the  atmosphere 
_  Wi  known  to  be  most  lijghiy  diwged  with  tlig  miasciati  "f  putri.'faci5p». 


upon  contagion.  This  appears  from  the  example  of  the  small- 
pox, a  disease,  whose  contagion  is  more  active,  steady,  and  pci- 
■anent,  than  any  oilier  in  the  world.  By  a  system  of  quaran- 
tine, extremely  simple,  and  very  little  burthensome,  this  distem- 
jter  is  excluded,  or,  if  introduced,  immediately  arrested  and  ba- 
nished, in  Boston  and  other  cities  of  New  England,  where  its  ad- 
attssion  and  circulation  are  prohibited  by  laW. 

11.  The  inconsistency  and  contradiction  which  constantly  at- 
tend the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  contagion  in  this  disease, 
make  ic  altogether  inadmissible.  To  explain  one  set  of  facts,  it 
■must  infinitely  transcend  the  contagiousness  of  small-pox  ;  to  suit 
Another,  it  must  sink  infinitely  in  the  opposite  direction.  On  some 
occasions,  it  is  more  subtle,  penetrating)  and  rapid  tlian  the  elec- 
tric fluid;  on  others,  more  sluggish  and  dormant  than  the  gross- 
est matter.  Contrary  to  all  other  noxious  substances,  it  is  often 
rooie  destructive  at  a  distance,  than  near  to  its  source ;  for  at  one 
time,  it  cannot  reach  a  single  individual  among  a  great  number 
.yurrounding  the  bed  of  the  patient,  and  in  frequent  contact  with 
Jus  person,  while  at  another,  it  must  strike  at  the  distance  of 
^veral  hundred  feet  *.      The  noxiousness  of  the  miasmata 


EXHALED  BY  HEAT,  AND  FLOATING  IN  THE 
ITMaSEKERE,  EXPLAINS  ALL  THESE  PACTS,  AND  RECONCILES 
*LL  THESE  CONTBADICTIDNS. 

If  it  were  possible  to  add  any  thing  to  the  evidence  of  these 
irresistible  facts,  I  might  subjoin,  that  yellow  fever  cannot  be 
'considered  as  a  contagious  disease; — because,  unlike  all  other 
contagious  diseases,  it  has  no  specific  character,  no  definite  course 
or  duration,  and  no  appropriate,  essential,  or  pathognomonic 
symptom) — because,  the  supposed  contagion  rarely  operates 
singly,  and  in  general  depends  upon  the  co-operation  of  exciting 
causes; — and  finally,  because  the  miasmata  which  produce  this 
disease  are  more  or  less  noxious,  as  they  are  more  or  less  con- 
centrated, a  property  which  does  not  belong  to  the  specific  poisons 
of  small-pox,  syphilis,  &c. 

Under  the  conviction  of  these  facts,  I  am  compelled  to  con- 
elude,  that  our  malignant  disease  is  the  etfect  of  a  noxious  exhala- 
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•  While  it  is  admiited,  thit  contagion  cannot  operate  in  yellov  fever  hoapi- 
Uk,  and  while  thii  utactii'ity  of  ii  is  ascribed  to  the  ibaente  of  impure  air ;  it 
i>,  at  the  same  dme,  gravely  asierted  by  Bomc,  ihat  a  person  goinj:  on  board  of 
a  vessel,  lying  in  a  situation  where  the  air  b  much  more  pure  tlian  it  can  poNJ- 
b!y  be  at  an  boapilali  even  though  thcif  exist  no  licknesa  on  hoard  of  such  vessel, 
way  jitiU  ilerive  coniagion  from  it,  and  experience  adi  tte  active  and  malignant 
«pi-raliqii  of  such  ctimijioD,  ntl withstanding  tlii»  pUrUy  of  the  turroiuijilig  tt- 
(r>e>pliere. 
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eioii  floailng  in  the  atmosphere,  and  that  it  is  ABSOLUTELr  AKO 

UNIVERSALLY  NON-CONTflGlOOS. 

Fof  the  correctness  of  the  facts  on  which  this  conclusion  is 
founded,  I  appeal  to  my  fellow-practitionera  and  fellow-citizens, 
who  have  been  witnesses  of  the  disease.  For  the  application  of 
these  facts  in  the  deduction  of  principles  and  opinions,  I  appeal 
*o  the  jiulgincnt  of  physicians  in  every  quarter  of  the  world, 
where  medicine  is  cnliivated  as  a  rej;ular  science.  And,  especi- 
ally, I  would  offer  this  appeal  to  the  liberal  and  enlightened  phy- 
sicians of  Europe,  who  are  sincirely  devoted  to  the  cause  of  truth 
And  professional  improvement,  who,  on  this  subjec:,  have  hereto 
fore  received  much  incorrect  inforniation,  and  who,  as  soon  as 
they  become  convinced  of  the  real  state  of  the  question,  will,  I 
am  confident,  exert  the  influence  they  so  justly  possess,  in  pro- 
Curing  from  their  respective  governments  an  abolition  of  the  op* 
pres^ivL-  and  useless  restrictions  of  quarantine,  whicli  hare  been 
recently  imposed  on  American  commerce. 

II,  The  second  mistake  concerning  this  malignant  disease^ 
which  has  been  imprcsaed  on  the  minds  of  some  of  our  citizens, 
JG  that  of  its  imporfation  from  abroad,  arid  chiefiy  from  the  Weti 
Indifs.     This  opinion  is  rejected  for  the  following  reasons  : 

1.  The  non-contafiiousnesB  of  the  disewo  must  entirely  de- 
stroy the  belief  of  its  introduction  from  abroad.  It  is  hnpos- 
sible  to  conceive  that  it  can  he  conveyed  across  the  ocean,  and 
propagated  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  unless  it  posseu 
rtie  power  of  successively  re-producing  itself  by  communicatioir 
of  cojitagion  from  one  person  to  another. 

2.  If  the  alleged  importation  were  possible  in  any  case,  it 
might  happen  at  any  season  of  the  year.  In  this  active  sea-port, 
shipping  from  the  West  Indies  are  very  frequently  arriving  at 
all  seasons  ;  and  it  is  known  that  yellow  fever  may  be  found  in 
tliose  islands  at  any  period  of  the  year,  when  they  are  visited  by 
strangers  from  the  higher  latitudes  -,  yet  the  pretended  imporia-* 
tion  is  always  confined  to  that  period  of  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn, when  local  and  domestic  causes,  suflicient  to  prodnce  the 
disease,  are  known  to  exist. 

3.  If  yellow  fever  could  be  introduced  from  abroad,  it  it  im- 
possible to  explain  its  non-appearance  in  our  sea-ports  for  a  long 
*erics  of  years,  when  no  means  were  used  to  secure  its  exclusion. 
For  more  than  50  years  preceding  1795,  no  importation  of  the 
disease  into  tliis  city  was  suspected  ;  and  it  is  indeed  uncertain^ 
whether,  before  that  year,  the  opinion  of  its  importation  at  any 
period  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had  attracted  much  attention. 
The  advocates  of  importation  generally  assert,  that  periods  of 
war  in  the  West  Indies  arc  most  apt  to  occasion  its  introduction 
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ititothis  country.  Yef  we  hear  nothing  of  its  being  brought  to 
thiK  port  during  the  war  of  175S,  or  that  of  the  American  Rc- 
l*61fation.  In  Uie  former  of  these  wars,  the  mortality  attending 
ftc  successful  expeditions  against  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  and 
llie  Havinna,  was  almost  incredihle.  Only  a  very  small  part  of 
the  victorious  iroops  were  alive  three  months  after  their  con- 
quests. Equally  f.Ltal  were  the  malignant  fevers  of  the  West 
Indies,  in  the  wjr  of  the  American  Ro-olution.  Dr  Hunier*  in- 
forms us,  thst  of  5,000  troops  who  took  possession  of  St  Lucie, 
(fiaicely  a  man  of  the  original  number  remained  at  the  end  of 
bhc  year,  afthough  the  sword  of  the  enemy  had  destroyed  an 
IficonsiJi-rable  amount.  The  mortality  continued  as  great  in  the 
Subsequent  years.  From  the  1st  of  May  J780,  to  the  1st  of 
May  1781,  the  nitroberof  dead  was  equal  to  the  average  strength 
of  the  garrison  during  the  year.  Of  the  tvcTops  sent  from  Ja- 
maiea  upon  the  expedition  against  Fort  St  Juan,  scarcely  3 
man  ever  returned.  During  this  period,  the  intercourse  betweert 
(he  West  Indies  and  this  port  must  ha(-G  been  extremely  fre- 
guent.  Dr  Blanef  states,  that  in  the  course  of  tlie  war  of  our 
'Xcvolution,  nearly  18,000  sick  Were  landed  at  New- York  from 
line  British  fleets ;  that  11  snil  of. the  hne  arrived  here  early  in 
September  1780,  from  the  West  Lidles;  th.it  26  sail  of  the  line 
arrived  here  at  the  same  season  in  IIB'I,  likewise  from  the  West 
Indies;  and  that  from  each  of  these  fleets,  a  gfeat  number  of 
tickf  affticted  with  malignant  fevers,  were  sent  to  the  hospitals 
"  this  place.  It  is  also  known,  that  a  similar  fleet  arrived  here 
&i  beginning  of  the  autumn  of  fhe  yea^  17,81.  During  ail 
118  period,  noirwithstanding  fhe  ravages  of  yellow  fever  in  the 
Test  Indies,  and  the  conveyance  of  so  many  sick  to  this  port, 
■we  hear  nothing  of  the  importation  of  the  disease.  And  yet,  at 
(hat  time,  no  quarantine  regulations  existed. 

The  contingencies  by  which  yellow  fever  might  have  been  im- 
^rted,  through  the  medium  of  commercial  shipping,  or  of  iiaval 
'  "id  military  expeditions,  if  such  iniport.»tion  were  possible^  mu=t 
.^iy  often  ha\-e  occurred  in  a  sea-port  like  this,  where  such  ex- 
tensive communication  has  been  so  long  maintained  with  the 
West  Indies.  A  more  frequent  introduction  of  the  disease,  there- 
fore, according  to  the  doctrine  of  importation,  as  now  held,  mi^sl: 
have  been  inevitable.  But  as  this  did  not  take  place  for  such  i 
kngth  of  time,  and  under  circumstances  so  likely  to  produce  it» 
*e  are  warranted  in  the  conclusion  that  importation  is  impossible. 
On  the  contrary,  as  the  history  of  pestilential  epidemics,  in  all 
Igefi  and  countries,  demonstrates  that  ttieyare  subject  to  frequent 
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H  ^  f  ObieiTaiioiw  oa  th«  Diicwe*  of  Scimen, 
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revolutions,  as  to  tlic  periods  and  places  of  their  prevalence,  ths 
variety  of  their  symptoms,  and  the  degrees  of  their  malignity  }  it 
is  much  more  easy  to  account  for  changes  in  such  diseases,  as 
ihey  locally  or  periodically  occur,  than  for  any  great  diversity  or 
fluctuation  in  t!ie  circumstances  or  contingciicics  which  determine 
their  importation  from  abroad. 

4.  No  importation  of  this  disease,  so  aa  to  become  epidemic, 
was  ever  known  in  any  port  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  or  france. 
The  vast  amount  of  shipping,  as  was  observed  before,  which  anvve 
at  those  ports  from  the  West-Indies,  is  well  known  ;  and,  that 
they  often  arrive  in  a  very  sickly  condition,  is  equally  known. 
The  filth  and  impure  air  of  those  ports  are  admitted  on  all  hands;, 
and  the  eflectS  of  them  are  experienced,  in  the  destructive  fevers, 
of  a  different  description,  which  frequently  prevail ;  and  yet, 
for  want  of  the  atmospheric  Iieat,  and  other  local  circumstances 
requisite  in  tlie  generation  of  yellow  fever,  tliey  are  happily  stran- 
gers  to  its  epidemic  prevalence, 

5.  The  appearance  of  yellow  fever  in  many  of  the  interior  parts 
of  the  country,  inaccessible  to  foreign  contagion,  confirms  the 
opinion  of  its  domestic  origin,  while  it  entirely  invahdates  that 
of  its  importation.  There  is  not  a  state  in  the  Union,  which  has 
not  afforded  evidence  of  tfie  production  of  the  disease,  in  situa- 
tions where  importation  was  impracticable.,  fa  the  course  of 
the  late  season,  a  malignant  fever,  in  all  essential  points  the  same 
as  our  yellow  fever,  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  this  state,  and' 
caused  more  mortality,  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the 
district,  tlian  took  place  in  this  city.  There  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt;  that  the  disease  called  the  Lake  Fever,  in  the  interior 
of  this  stale,  possesses  all  the  essential  attributes  of  the  yellow 
fever. 

6.  A  comparison  of  tlie  summer  and  autumn  of  the  year  ISQi^ 
witli  the  corresponding  seasorts  in  180j,  will  go  far  to  shew  the 
dependence  of  odr  malignant  epidemics  on  the  condition  of  the 
atmosphere,  and,  of  course,  to  overthrow  the  doctrine  of  impor- 
tation. The  summer  of  1804  was  mild  and  cool,  beyond  for- 
mer e.xample,  on  all  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  ly- 
ing to  the  northward  of  the  Carolinas.  In  South  Carolina  ani 
Georgia,  the  heat  was  unusually  great.  All  the  Atlantic  cities 
iiorth  of  liie  Carolinas,  without  exception,  entirely  escaped  the 
epidemic ;  whereas  at  Charlcstown,  and  in  some  parts  of  Georgia,. 
it  prevailed  wiili  great  mortality.  On  tlie  contrary,  the  late 
summer  was  remarkable  for  the  duration  as  well  as  the  intensity 
of  heat,  along  the  whole  of  our  coast  \  and  the  consequence 
was,  liot  only  that  nearly  all  the  Atlantic  cities  were  visited  with 
pestilence,  but,  what  was  still  more  surprising,  that  in  several  of 
them  it  rosde  its-appearance  within  forty-eight  liours,  or  nearly. 
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jof  the  same  time  ;  an  occurrence  which  cannot  be  cxplaineid  on 
^c  contingency  of  importation,  and  is  only  to  be  satisfactorily 
Recounted  for  from  tlie  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

7.  The  occurrence  of  similar  diseases  in  other  parts  of  the 
■jUrorld,  under  similar  circumstances,  where  contagion  introduced 

'from  abroad  cannot  possibly  be  suspected,  is  also  adverse  to  the 
'doctrine  of  importation.  In  making  tlie  circuit  of  the  globe,  on 
.  the  parallels  of  latitude  nearly  or  exactly  corresponding  with 
ours,  we  pass  over  countries  which,  from  the  earliest  records  of 
Tiistory,  have  been  frequently  visited  with  tlie  ravages  of  this 
scourge.  Spain  and  Italy  afford  striking  examples.  The  city  of 
^ome,  in  particular,  though  its  elevated  situation  is  generally 
salubrious,  is  annoyed  by  a  marsTiy  spot  at  the  feet  of  two  of  its 
liills,  along  the  margin  of  the  Tiber,  which  has  beeen  sickly  and 
jtestilential  from  the  origin  of  the  city.  Wliile  the  streets. on 
the  hills,  like  Broadway  and  other  high  grounds  in  this  city,  en- 
joy a  salubrious  air,  the  spot  of  marsh  just  mentioned,  together 
with  a  small  extent  of  made-ground^  (for  the  madness  of  nmdt- 
eround  has  existed  at  Rome  as  well  as  at  New  York  •),  corrcs- 
oonding  with  our  marshy  districts,  and  vastly  more  extended 
■Space  of  made-ground,  along  the  margin  of  the  Ejst.jiver,  has 
^laduced,  from  time  iitimeinoriiil,  malignant  and  mortal  rpi- 
Bemics.  And  the  medical  historian  of  these  facts,  (the  celebrat- 
ed Baglivi)  expresses  liis  astonishment  that  so  small  a  distance, 
as  that  intervening  between  the  elevated  and  depressed  portions 
""  '  groand,  should  make  such  a  difference  in  fhc  qualities  of  the 
.  As  the  Tiber  \a  not  navigable  for  sea-vessels,  the  impgrta- 
in  of  their  pestilential  epidemics  at  Rome  was  never  suggested, 

8.  The  ineff.cacy  of  all  the  various  modifications  of  quarantine 
lUherto  devised  in  this  country,  confirms  our  disbelief  of  jmpoir 
ition.  In  this  port,  as  well  as  in  Philadelphia,  a, rigid  systejin  of 
[uarantine'has  been  in  operation  for  many  years  ;  and  there  is 

doubt  (if  its  having  been  vigilan,t!/  and  faillifuUy  executed. 

eed,  the  experience  of  quarantine  in  the  United  Slates  speaks 
ittle  in  its  favour ;  for  though,  during  tiie  [a:it  tcu  years, 
leen'ilCriinulniislv  enforced   in  several   iio:ls.   ■ 


Fifteen  'scruputoi 


sly  enforced  in  several  poi 
T  3 


c  hjve  heard  .ti 


•  Vrach  L'i  iliis  miijhl  iie  ajcliiced  from  Lrmi-isi  ind  olhri 
E^Tnti    'Xhe  faUou-ing  Uiiei  ire  sufficient  to  esl.ihlish  the  I'ai 
Hoc,  ubi  nuDC  fora  uini,  udc  teniii're  paludci ; 

Ainne  redunibtiB  faesa  madebat  aqui^. 
Curcnis  ille  hcus,  ticcas  qui  aublliiet  aras, 

Nunc  aolida  est  tellus,  sed  Uiiis  ante  ^it. 
Qua  Vtlibra  aolent  iii  Citcura  dutijc  poqijtts, 
Nil  piwicr  saiices  cassiijue  laiina  T  ' 
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tinjes  more  of  imported  contagion,  and  of  its  ravages,  at  these 
very  ports,  dujing  that  short  period,  than  for  an  hundred  years 
before,  when  no  quarantine  W4S  in  existence. 

9,  The  entire  want  of  all  proof,  and  even  of  the  le.ist  proha- 
bilitv  of  the  introducti'Jti  from  abroad  of  the  germ  of  out  late 
Mridcniic,  gives  the  l.jst  blow  to  thp  doctrine  of  importation. 
'Ihi;  facts  on  this  subject  have  been  to  clearly  and  minutely  de- 
tailed by  the  Health  OiDcer,  that  it  would  be  super(iuuus  to  re- 
peat them  here. 

The  source  of  mistake,  on  the  subject  of  importatiot\,  consists 
in  not  distinguishing  a  fihriU  paisoiif  generated  bi/  heat  andjillh  in  a 
vfjiel,  from  eoalaehn  (aken  up  in  n  foreign  port,  anil  succejstvelu 
nmmumtaiii from  Br\e  person  to  another.  The  construction  of  ves- 
eels  disposes  them  to  the  collection  and  retention  of  filth,  and 
renders  cleansing  and  ventilation  extremely  difficult.  The  qua- 
lity of  cargoes  and  provisions,  the  inattention  ol"  seamen  to  clean- 
lifless,  the  crowded  manner  in  which  they  often  live,  the  nnj 
suspected  and  inaccessible  situations  in  which  corrupting  sub^ 
Stances  may  lie  concealed,  render  shipping,  independeri'ly  of  thp 
hazards  of  the  element  on  which  tlicy  move,  (he  most  dangerpua 
of  al!  hum:in  habitations.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  they 
should  become  unhealthy,  when  they  pass  into  warm  latitudesj 
6*  lie  in  our  hathour  in  the  hot  season.  In  no  situation  is  a  ma- 
Jignant  fever  more  apt  to  originate  than  in  a  ship,  ^  vessel 
that  never  left  our  port,  or  that  has  remained  in  it  for  yearS) 
may  become  foul,  and  thereby  generate  and  emit  a  deadly  ex- 
halation. Whether  malignant  fever  arises  from  filth  ashore  or 
on  shipboard,  the  principles  and  process,  by  which  the  evU  '\\ 
produced,  are  still  the  same.  On  what  ground  can  a  disease  be 
said  to  be  impo?-ted,  which  has  no  other  relation  to  a  foreign 
country,  than  that  of  being  generated  in  a  vessel  which  has  lately 
visited  that  country  f  The  foreign  country,  the  outward  and 
homeward  voyage,  are  circumstances  of  no  moment  in  determin- 
ing the  origin  and  character  of  the  disease ;  to  account  for  ihi^ 
we  must  consider  the  filth,  the  moisture  and  heat,  which,  conr 
curring  to  a  certain  degree,  arc  ilestructive  to  man  at  all  times, 
in  all  situations,  and  under  every  condition.  And  a  fever  origi- 
nating under  such  circumstaiices,  can  no  more  be  pronounced 
iuymted,  thai  a  fracture  of  a  limb  happening  at  sea  can  be  called 
fn  imported  fracture. 

It  aas  been  supposed  by  some,  who  regard  only  one  aspect  of 
tlie  subject,  (hat  the  doctrine  of  importation  alone  can  explain 
the  more  frequent  recurrence  of  malignant  epidemics  for  the  last 
ten  ye^.rs.  IJut  the  difficulty  still  returns  widi  unabated  force  ; 
and  it  remains  to  explain,  why  importation  has  become  so  much 

more 
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■  more  frequent  and  easy  of  late  than  formerly.  If  it  be  thoughf 
impracticable  to  throw  light  on  tliat  particular  constitution  of 
the  air,  which  determines  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  at  one 
time  more  than  another  ;  it  is  e^jually  impracticable  to  ascertain 
the  qualities  of  the  air  which  produce  malignant  distempers  of 
the  throat,  the  dysejitery,  and  other  mortal  epidemics,  (which 
are  undoubtedly  of  domestic  origin)  for  a  season,  or  for  a  term 
of  years,  and  then  allow  them  to  disappear. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  belief  of  the  yellow  fever  originating 
ill  this  country,  would  be  destroctive  to  its  commerce  and  pros- 
penty.  But  if  the  appeal  must  be  made  to  interest  rather  than 
truth,  let  us  contrast  the  effects  of  the  rwo  opinions,  as  they  in- 
fluence our  intercourse  wiih  foreign  nations.  By  truly  describ- 
ing the  disease,  and  exhibiting  the  proofs  of  its  local  origin  and 
non-coivuglousness,  we  convince  foreign  nations  that  it  is  a  mis- 
fortune Jimited  to  ourselves,  that  it  caunot  endanger  their  safely, 
and  that  it  only  claims  tlieir  sympathy  and  regrets.  By  asserting 
the  imponatioii  and  contagiousness  of  it,  the  evil  immediately 
■«weils  to  an  indefinite  and  inciilculable  extent,  and  we  alarm  aU 
nations  with  the  fear  of  its  being,  in  turn,  exported  to  them. 
After  the  experience  already  gained,  neither  they  nor  we  can 
cherish  any  rational  hope  of  hereafter  excluding  it  by  regulations 
«f  (luaramine.  Our  intercourse  with  the  West  Indies,  and  with 
all  ether  tropical  countries,  will  he  daily  extended,  and  if  impor. 
(ation  were  possible,  the  chances  of  it  will  be  every  year  progres- 
tirelj  multiplied.  On  the  ground  of  importation,  unless  trade 
fcc  totally  forsaiten,  our  situation  is  hopeless. 

In  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  importation,  the  bencfiis  of  qu.i- 
rantlne  are  by  no  means  intended  to  be  undervalued.  The  gc- 
ncratton  of  pesiilentiai  disease  in  foul  vessels  is  undeniable  ;  they 
■re  certainly  a  very  frequent  source  of  sickness  j  and  all  persons 
concerned  in  shipping  are  interested  in  a  careful  examination  of 
them.  TTiere  ought  to  be  some  mode  of  ascertaining  whether  a 
vessel  may  be  safely  approached  by  people  in  business,  or  whe- 
ther she  may  be  likely  to  diffuse  pestilential  vapours  nmong  alj 
who  come  within  their  reach.  Ouarantine  is  aho  one  of  the 
most  humane  regulations  in  favour  of  seamen,  who  are  confes- 
aedly  a  very  useful  and  necessary  class  of  the  community.  It  in- 
terposes between  them  and  the  carelessness  or  cruelly  of  their 
commander,  and  makes  it  his  interest  to  precbrve  their  lives  and 
health.  And  while  it  might  be  organised  eo  as  to  answer  all 
these  purposes  efficaciously,  it  might  also  be  properly  stripped  of 
its  useless  and  burthen  some  appendages. 

If  tlie  facts  and  reasonings  which  I  have  adduced,  to  prove  tjie 
J^n-contagiousucss  and  non-importation  of  ycUow  fever,  be  well 
T  4  founded, 
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founded,  it  results,  that  our  epidemics  are  local,  domesttc,  and 
as  incapable  of  exportation  to  foreign  nations  as  the  bilious  fever 
of  the  country.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  reverse  of  this  opi- 
nion has  made  so  deep  an  impression  in  Europe-,  and  that  the 
governments  of  that  quarter  of  the  world  have  suffered  them- 
selves so  lightly  and  hastily  to  embrace  doctrines,  and  legislate  on 
principles,  contradicted  by  all  former  experience.  It  is  now  mors 
llian  SOO  years  since  they  became  acquainted  with  America. 
And  although  the  first  discoverers  of  tlie  new  world,  as  well  as 
most  succeeding  adventurers,  have  largely  shared  the  effects  of 
tile  baneful  climate  of  the  West  Indies,  it  is  only  of  late  that 
apprehensions  have  been  entertained  of  importing  into  Europe 
the  malignant  fevers  of  those  islands.  The  shattered  remains  of 
fleets  and  armies  had  often  returned  home  to  Great  Britain  and 


France,  in  the  most  sickly  state,  after  encountering  all  the  hor- 
rors of  yellow  fever,  without  once  communicating  that  disease. 
But  what  transmutation  car.  yellow  fever  undergo  in  the  United 
States,  which  renders  it  exportable  to  Europe  from  us,  but  not 
directly  from  the  West  Indies  ? 

It  affords  some  apology  indeed  for  Europe,  that  the  inforraa' 
tion  conceniing  this  subject,  upon  which  they  have  acted,  was 
derived  from  our  own  country.  The  acts  of  our  State  Legisla- 
tures, the  proceedings  of  our  Municipal  Bodies  and  Boards  of 
Health,  the  proclamations  of  our  Magistrates,  and  a  variety  of 
other  public  documents,  have  all  a  tendency  to  impress  the  same 
opinion.  We  have  held  up  to  foreign  nations  an  indigenous 
and  local  disease,  growing  up  from  the  infelicities  of  particular 
situations,  or  from  neglects  of  police,  and  entirely  incommuni- 
cable from  one  person  to  another,  as  highly  contagious,  capable  of 
exportation  to  distant  countries,  and  consequently  alarming  to  the 
safety  of  the  whole  commercial  and  civilized  world.  We  cannot 
transplant  the  disease  from  this  city  to  the  neighbouring  villages 
of  Greenwich,  Brooklyn,  or  Newark  ;  and  yet  it  is  beUeved  we 
^ve  can  convey  it  3000  miles,  across  the  pure  air  of  the  Atlantic 
■Whole  hospitals  of  patients,  labouring  under  the  most  malignant 
forms  of  the  disease,  with  all  the  foul  apparel,  bedding,  &c. 
polluted  with  the  excrementitious  discharges  and  other  filth  of 
the  sick,  the  dying  and  the  dead,  camiot  emit  an  atom  of  con- 
tagion n  and  yet  we  pretend  to  dread  the  infectiousness  of  a 
sailor's  jacket  or  handkerchief,  or  even  of  the  cordage  and  tim- 
bers of  a  vessel,  Uiider  the  influence  of  tliis  phantom  of  con- 
tagion, wc  have  instructed  the  Europeans  to  enact  laws  and  re- 
gulations, sanctioned  by  the  highest  penalties,  which  retard  and 
oppress  our  .commerce,  and  subject  our  shipping  in  their  ports  to 
fb©  zao'^i  grievous  deientioij.     To  crown  the  whole  of  this  inju- 
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iJT  and  humiliation,  we  have  instigated  them  to  place  the  people 
»rf  the  United  States,  by  late  extensions  of  quarantine,  on  the 
atme  footing  with  the  degraded  and  detestable  inhabitants  of  Bar- 
liary,  EgypCi  Syria,  the  Archipelago,  Constantinople,  and  other 
pans  of  the  Turkish  dominions.  And  all  this  has  been  done,  in 
defiance  of  clear  and  luminous  facts,  and  in  the  face  of  long, 
KiteiaCed,  and  ample  experience. 

By  discarding  the  bugbear  of  contagion,  the  origin  and  nature 
rf  yellow  fever  will  he  more  truly  ascertained  -,  the  means  of 
personal  safety  more  generally  understood  ;  and  the  measures  ne- 
ijiessary  to  improve  tlie  salubrity  of  the  city  more  vigorously  pur- 
isued.  The  public  will  no  longer  witness  that  desertion  and  mi- 
sery of  the  sick,  which  have  too  often  disgraced  society  in  every 
epidemic.  The  bosom  of  humanity  will  no  longer  be  wrung  with 
Ae  sufferings  of  our  fellow-creatures,  driven,  while  under  the 
firessure  of  this  calamity,  from  every  place  of  shelter,  deprived 
of  comfort,  and  abandoned  to  their  fate,  from  the  false  imprt-s- 
sion  of  danger  in  affording  them  assistance.  By  telling  the  com- 
munity the  truth,  we  shall  lessen  apprehension  and  distress,  we 
ijiall  disarm  tlie  evil  of  half  its  power,  and  restore  the  tics  of 
kindred  and  of  nature  *. 

I  It  is  surely  time  to  investigate  this  subject  with  the  deepest 
attention,  and  to  adopt  some  adequate  system  of  relief.  The 
warning  voice  of  history  and  experience  loudly  calls  us  to  make 
*very  exertion  to  deliver  our  city  from  nuisances,  which  threaten 


"The  learned  Dr  Hunter,  one  of  the  mcmberB  of  the  Natcon-al  Board 
OF  Health  of  Great  Britain,  aSers  the  ioUuwing  argumeni  in  support  of  hiv 
OpinioB  of  the  noii-conlaglausnets  ai  yellow  fever :  "  The  strongest  proofs  of 
tbi<,  in  my  opuiiun,  u'crc  to  be  met  with  in  private  families,  wheie  the  son, 
file  brother,  or  the  husband,  labouring  under  the  worst  fevers,  were  nurseii 
with  unremitting  assiduity  by  the  mother,  the  sister,  or  the  wife,  who  never 
left  the  sick  either  by  day  or  by  night,  yet  without  being  Infected.  That  ouch 
Sm  telaliODE  should  tjike  upon  them  theofliceof  anurse,  u  matlei-of  the  high- 
«t  commendation  in  a  country,  the  diseases  of  which  require  to  be  watched 
with  greater  care  and  attention  tlien  can  be  expected  from  a  scrvanL  They 
are  tinder  no  fear^  of  the  fi:ver  being  infecdous,  and  I  never  saw  any  reason  to 
lielieve  il  to  be  so,  either  in  private  fuuilies,  or  in  the  mililary  hospitals." 
'That  Dr  Hunter  came  to  this  decision,  after  a  full  and  mature  consideration  ol 
|he  importance  of  theaubjecl,  will  appear  from  the  following  remarks ;  "  There 
it  har^y  any  part  of  ihe  history  of  a  disease,  which  it  of  more  consequence  to 
Bteenain  with  accuracy,  than  its  being  of  an  infections  nature  or  not.  Upon 
Ait  depends  the  prapncty  of  the  steps  that  should  be  taken,  either  to  prevent 
h)  or  to  root  it  out.  It  u  productive  of  great  mischief,  to  consider  a  disease  as 
infectioui  that  really  is  not  so;  it  exposes  such  as  labour  under  it  to  evils  trad 
ieeonvmiences,  which  greatly  aggrivalc  their  suflerings,  and  often  deprive 
Aetfi  of  the  nece^ary  assistance.  They  arc  iiegTected,  u  not  shunned ;  and  at 
Jffiv  line  they  require  the  greatest  rare  and  aitention,  tlicy  have  the  least." 

^b:erv.  on  the  Diseases  of  the  -limy  in  Jan?ai.-a,  page  1 77  &  1 78. 
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to  entail  the  miserie;)  of  an  annual  .succession  of  malignant  epi- 
^^mics.     We  live  in  the  latitude  of  pestilence,  and  our 

CLIMITB  NOW  PERHIPS  IS  ONLY  BEGINNING  TO  DISPLAY  ITS 
TENI>E»ICY   TO   PRODUCE    THIS  TEERIBLE   SCOURGE  ".      The  ilM- 

puritics,  whi;:h  time  and  a  police,  rather  moulded  in  conformity 
to  the  usu.iges  of  more  northern  countries,  th.m  to  the  exigencies 
of  our  own,  have  been  long  accumulating,  are  now  annu^ly  ex- 
posed to  thL'  heats  of  a  burning  summer,  and  send  forth  exhala- 
tions of  the  highest  virulence.  The  examples  of  similar  calami- 
ties in  many  parts  of  the  old  Continent,  ought  long  since  to  bate 
taught  us  lessons  of  wisdom.  In  the  city  of  Rome,  time  and 
fatal  experience  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  creating  extensive 
and  costly  public  works,  in  order  to  deliver  the  inhabitants  from 
the  horrors  of  pestilence  ;  and  the  air  of  that  city  was,  at  several 
periods  of  ils  history,  in  alternate  succession,  observed  to  become 
pestilential  or  salubrious,  as  these  public  works  were  suifered  to 
fall  into  decay,  or  were  repaired  and  renewed. 

The  diiFerent  opinions  of  the  origin  of  yellow  fever,  offer  us 
only  the  alternative  of  a  more  rigid  quarantine,  or  of  more  vi- 
gorous internal  measures.  Every  step  of  increasing  restriction  in 
our  system  of  quarantine,  has  only  served  to  shew  more  clearly 
the  domestic  origin  of  tlie  disease.  If  an  entire  prohibition  of 
West  India  trade,  or  a  prohibition  during  the  summer  and  autumn* 
were  imposed  by  law,  the  effect  would  soon  be  suHicient  to  ba- 
nish every  doubt  from  the  mind  of  the  public.  How  far  tha  ad- 
vantage of  una>iimous  conviction  miglit  be  supposed  to  counter- 
vail the  burthen  of  such  restrictions  for  a  short  period  of  years, 
I  shall  not  undertake  to  decide. 

But  whatever  opinion  may  be  embraced,  the  present  moment  is 
certainly  not  the  time  for  the  indulgence  of  apathy  or  inactivity.  If 
tlie  legislature,  in  their  wisdom,  should  atiU  think  that  this  disease 
is  introduced  from  abroad,  they  are  bound  by  the  strongest  obli- 
gations, to  extend  the  powers  of  quarantine  by  additional  restric- 
tions. The  conveniences  of  trade  are  not  to  be  put  in  competi- 
tion with  the  ravages  of  yellow  fever.  If  it  be  necessary  to  re- 
sign the  freedom  of  commerce,  or  to  incur  the  miseries  of  pesti. 
leiice,  let  the  former  be  freely  ab:iniloned. 

ri 


the  reader  of  ihis,  it  a  only  necessary  to  remind  hiro  how 
near  llie  cities  of  Pliiladdphia  and  New  York  lie  to  the  parillels  on  which 
Rome  Biid  Cdiiitanlinople  are  situated.  It  l>  scarcely  requisite  to  obeenc,  that 
the  ravages  of  pestilence  in  licie  ancient  cities  have  far  exceeded  any  thine 
which  has  occurred  elsewhere,  ltJcss  those  of  Grand  Cairo  sliould  be  sujirosed 
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It  is  likewise  Iny  liuty,  before  I  canclude,  to  suggest  whatever 
it  may  be  deemed  ad  vis  eible  to  do  towards  the  removal  of  axist- 
ing  nuisances,  and  the  improvement  of  the  salubrity  of  the  city. 
*rh)s  task  has  been  in  some  degree  anticipated,  in  my  letter  to 
Governor  Clinton,  after  the  epidemic  in  1803.  Unfortmiately, 
gome  of  the  requieite  measures  will  demand  great  cupence,  and 
must  bring  to  a  test,  the  liberality,  enterprize,  and  public  spirit, 
of  tjie  city  and  state.  Among  the  improvements  of  the  most 
urgent  and  immediate  necessity,  I  consider  the  following,  to  wit : 
WaUr,  obtained  from  a  distant  source,  of  pure  quality,  and  in 
quantity  suflieient  to  allow  a  cunatant,  plentiful,  and  increasing 
cipejiditure :  Sowers,  of  such  number,  capacity,  and  construc- 
tion, as  completely  to  drain  all  the  low  and  marshy  districts,  to 
carry  away  all  filth,  and  to  be  constantly  washed  by  a  brisk  cur- 
lent  of  water;  a  new  arrangement  and  construction  of  wharves, 
docks,  &c.  so  as  to  face  the  margin  of  the  two  rivers  with  a  stone 
quay,  impervious  to  water ;  a  prohibition  to  make  a  single  addi- 
tional foot  of  artificial  [ground  on  cither  of  tlie  rivers  ;  a  different; 
modification  of  privies,  which  arc  every  daybecorabig  more  and 
more  ^n  alat(n;ng  nuisance,  and  will  soon  und^lay,  with  filth, 
i  large  portion  of  ihe  city ;  a  better  plan  of  paving,  more  particu- 
larly as  respects  the  construction  of  gutters,  &c. ;  the  draining 
of  all  stagnant  waters  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  ;  tlie  filling 
up,  levelling,  and  paving  all  low  and  depressed  lots  and  places  of 
whatever  description  ;  and  a  prohibition  hereafter  to  inter  dead 
bodict  in  any  part  of  the  city.  Many  other  objects,  which  would 
require  much  minuteness  of  detail,  likewise  demand  attention  ; 
and  will  acquire  great  additional  importance  from  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  building  and  population. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with 
great  respect,  your  Excellency's  most  obedient  and  humbla 
servant, 

Edward  Miller,  Resident  Physician. 


APPENDIX. 

UwDER  (his  tiilc,  it  is  inieridcci  to  lay  before  tlic  reader  some  proof? 
and  illuslrdiinns  of  ilie  principles  delivered  in  ilie  foregoing  report,  which 
could  not  properly  be  admitted  into  the  letrer  iiseir,  and  which  aie  t09 
long  to  have  been  cuDveniently  subjoined  in  the  form  of  notes. 

Ov  the  Anahgy,  at  to  hcalilies  and  iliifaif!,  bel^etn  the  clliet  of  Rome  an  J 
Ncai  Tori. 
It  is  rrom  the  sourh  oF  Europe,  and  cliitfly  from  Spain  and  Italy,  that 
inqiiirerj  into  the  endemic  disejEes  of  the  United  States  may  ev|>ect  to 
derive  ihe  mnst  valuable  lessons  of  time  and  experience.  The  writing! 
pf  the  Italian  physicians,  in  pnriictjlaT,  are  full  of  injtruttioii  on  tbia  sub> 
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ject ;  and  it  is  to  be  lamEtited,  that  this  instruction  has  not  been  more 
«4gerlf  sought  for,  and  niore  generally  obtained  by  their  American 
brethren. 

By  considering  the  following  account  oF  the  localities  and  diseases  of 
Rome,  given  by  BiSCLivi,  and  comparing  them  with  those  of  New-York, 
we  perceive  how  exactly  like  causes  will  produce  like  elfects,  in  the  old 
and  in  the  new  coniineni. 

"  Ut  res  excmplo  fiat  claiior,  exponemus  breviter,  qua:  nos  Roms 
ciica  aeris  temperiem,  &  medendi  methodum  tjuotidiana  usu  eiperimur. 
P^it  Romanus  septeni  collibus,  Orbis  dominis,  hodie  interclusus,  natura 
hntnidus  est  &  gravis  ;  experimento  namque  constat,  quod  si  qois  pauIo 
lOBgius  a  frequenria  tectorum  procMserit,  quaotam  cceli  gravitatein  atquc 
interaperiem  manifesto  coocipiet.  Insaluberrimis  Austri,  Africi  atquc 
EuruQoti  flatibiks  obnoxius  :  ab  xsUvis  ciloribus  interdum  tantopere  ex- 
ardescit,  ui  mirum  non  videatur,  si  Consulibus  L.  Valeria  Potito,  Sc  M. 
Manlio,  Pestilenlia  orta  sit  in  agro  Romano,  oi  tkeitales  i^  nimiiu  teSt 
L-ahres,  teste  Llvio,  lib.  V.  His  aliisque  de  causia  intra  dicendis,  Incolas 
uibis  temperamento  pixdiii  saot  nielancholico,  subfusco,  k.  nonuHi  sub- 
pallido  cutis  colore,  habitu  caiporis  macilcnto  potius  quam  pingui;  levi 
de  causa  capite  afGciuntur,  &  lis  morbis  potissimum  subjacent,  quos  aeris 
gravitas  solet  producer;,  sicuti  sunt  pulmonis  vitia,  febres  malignte,  caclt- 
exia:,  palloies  vultus,  incubus,  tabes  6c  consrmileE.  Forro  aer  Romanas 
squatidus  quoque  est  Sc  insxlubris,  non  OHtdem  omnibus  in  loeis,  sed  iis 
potissimum,  qux  deiicieniibus  Eediliciis,  pigro  aique  immoto  aere  sordes- 
cuDt ;  roulto  magis  si  Tiberi  adhatreoi,  vel  convallium  Uistar,  montibas 
obsepiuntur,  aut  exhalationibus  subjacent  quas  vetcre$  parietinx,  cryptx, 
&  aniiauorura  fediGciorum  rudera  emittunt.  Ex  quo  patct  Rcgioneni 
Circi  Majtimi,  inter  Palatinum  atque  Aventinuni,  siura  omnemque  il- 
ium cimpum  qui  inter  Aveniinum,  ae  Tiberim,  portamque  Osiiensein, 
jacet,  plane  noxium  esse  Sc  damnabilem.  Sed  ut  rem  univcrsim  dcfiniam. 
Qusecuoque  loca  crebris  sediiiciis  ambiuntur,  atque  editiora  sunt,  in  sep- 
']nem  atquc  orieniem  spectant,  Sc  multuni  a  Tibeii  distant,  salubri- 
Contra  qux  sejuncta  sunt,  &  remota  a  frequentibus  tectis,  situque 


sunt  humili, 

locis  [quod 
salubris  ex  is 

"  losalubrii 
tium  ;  quod  u 
illo,  qua  mcdi 


u  prop>. 


a  Tiber 


Item  banc  urban 
idequaque  c 


3  aalubriara  judicantur  ;  Quibus  ei 
limi  intervalli  discrimine,  itic  aliquantum 
intra  noxjns  &  damnabilis. 
aeris,  fovet  magna  ex  parte  adjacens  La- 
a  monilum  clrcumcingitur,  excepts  tractu 
vergit,  ubi  in  planitiem  desinii.  Veins  eniin 
I  fere  hodie  est  &  squalidutn  ;  Ausiri  Hatibus  im- 
)  &  variis  ejusdem  in  locis,  iosaluberrimus  aer  observa- 
!}stiam  &:  Purtum,  xstivo  prxsertim  tempore  ;  quo  qui- 
in  pixfalis  aliisque  Lalii  locis  peiooctaverii,  &  exinde  ur  j 
r,  corripiiur  statim  maligna  febri,  quam  vulgo,  ex  muia- 
.  rione  aeris  dicunt ;  estque  febris  hxc  sui  generis,  ab  aliis  febribus,  alias  ag 
nosceniihus  causas  summopere  differens,  turn  in  methodo  curativa,  tum  in 
syinptomaciS'CaQdem  concomitantibus. " 

Gioi-s-  Baslivl  Oper.  r:mn.  pag.  157,  IjB. 
jLakcisi,  in  his  valuable  w&tk  De  Noxii,  Pahdum  EJlumis,  confirms 
the  has  stated  by  £aghTi,  andadds  many  others  which  are  extremely 
"  ■  -     -  —  --  u^^ntunt. 


mediate  objici 
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imponant.  In  his  account  of  a  malignant  epidemic,  in  the  summer  and 
auiamn  of  169J,  which  tHvaged  a  particular  district  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
to  such  a  degree  as  nearly  to  depopulate  it,  he  traces  the  disease  to  its 
cause  in  the  following  woids : 

**  Nemo  sane  luctuosa  funera  per  id  temporis  Romx  conspiciens,  fce< 
Iorem<]ue  in  vicis  iliis  pcrscniicn;,  dubius  h^sit,  quin  causa  malignaruni, 
perniciosarumqne  febrium,  qux  publice  vagabaolur,  fuerit  muliitudo  siag- 
naniium  et  corveptarum  atjuarum,  turn  in  Ecrobibos  pratotum,  lum  in 
magna  cloaca,  atque  in  foEsa  poiissimum  Hadriancc  arcis.  Tellui  jam 
crai  humida,  cum  Tiberis  propter  magnam  Tim  aqua;  bis  auctus  est ;  at- 
^ue  idcirco  non  solum  scrobes,  ae  fossa;  pratorum  et  Arcia  exhauriti  non 
potucruDt ;  verum  quod  maxime  aeris  insalubritatem  inducit,  sordes,  qux 
pluviis  prolutx  everruntur,  ac  dilabuutur,  iis  in  canalibus  aique  in  cloacis 
subsistere  coaax  sunt.  Simul  ctiam  per  humiliora  Leooinz  civitatis 
toca  eiuodavic,  subterraneasque  cellas,  muliosque  pauperum  puteos  hie 
illic  cODtemeravit.  Postha;c,  oegligeniia  eorum,  qui  lebus  publicis,  atque 
eidem  prxsertim  Arci  praserant,  nullum  studium  purgandis  hisce  regioni- 
bus  adhibitum  fuit.  Hinc  mira  hxe  proluvies  in  limosam  paludem  sen- 
aim  intra  fossas  scrobesque  conversa,  Tirescere,  jam  urgeote  a;stn,  fer- 
nientari,  computrescere,  variaque  insecta  admiltere  ciepit.  His  vero 
malis  accessit  etiam  fiequens  afflatus  Vulturni,  austrinorumque  Tenio- 
rum,  qui  a  medio  Maio  usque  ad  Sepiembrem  identidem  recurrentesinun 
tantum  deteriori  putredini  immotarum  aquarum,  verum  faciliori  quoque 
sublimationi  ac  delationi  malignorum  effluviorum  n^n  in  vicinas  duniaxat 
cdes,  sed  eiiam  usque  ad  finiiimas  adversasqite  regioneSi  ansam  prxbue- 


Lanc'it.  Opcr.  far.  Tom.  1.  J>,  ] 


On  the  Antiquity  of  the  Tcllaio  Fiver. 

It  has  been  contended  by  some,  that  the  yellow  fever  is  a  modern 
diseasCf  and  utterly  unknown  10  Europe,  except  when  imported  there 
from  America.  A  slight  inspection  of  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  who 
Nourished  upwards  ot  four  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  will 
be  sufGcient  to  prove  that  he  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  it,  and  had 
observed  it  under  its  most  malignant  and  fatal  forms. 

The  two  symptoms  which  are  considered  as  most  characteristic  of  this 
fever,  »xe  yelloiuneii  of  skint  and  btacl  vomiting.  A  great  number  of  pas- 
sages might  be  adduced,  to  shew  that  Hippocrates  frequently  met  willt 
these  sympioms  in  the  malignant  fevers  which  fell  under  his  cure.  I 
shall  mention  only  such  as  are  clear,  pointed,  and  incapable  of  being  (ois- 
taken.  In  the  ninth  section  of  his  book  of  Crises,  he  lays  ii  down  as  a 
maxim,  that  "  in  harning  ffoers,  a yellotoitttt  of  ikin  appearing  an  the  fifth 
day,  and  accompanied  by  hiccough,  is  a  fatal  lymptom.  *  This  is  a  very 
brief,  exact,  and  appropriate  description  of  the  disease.     A  greater 

'  For  the  sake  of  removiiig  all  doubt  on  this  subject,  it  is  proper  10  tuhinit 
tlfe  original  to  the  reader's  consideration ; — 

£.  tun  iwwsiuoii  ir»  (Tiytoirai  «)({•(  «•'  Avj'  muirla""  "»tii  3«i«t2Jw 
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nuitihei"  are  saiJ  to  die  of  yellow  fever  on  tlie  sixih  ihan  any  other  rfay 
of  the  disease;  and  it  very  frequently  happens,  ihat  ap])earanceS  of  y«- 
lowneM  are  discQTered  on  the  nfth,  which,  at  that  period,  and  accom- 
panied by  hiccough,  consiituie  a  fatal  symptom.  When  (he  description 
which  Hippccf*lej  giies  of  catisvi,  or  Biirnlng  fe-titr,  is  duly  reCdIlected, 
■nd  there  is  connected  with  this  fever  ihe  occurrence  of  yellow  skin,  ac- 
companied with  hieeovgh,  on  the  fifth  day,  a  character  fesnits,  which 
can  apply  to  no  other  disease  ih  the  world  bjl  yellow  fever.  And  it 
Would  be  exceedingly  difficult,  in  so  few  words,  CO  prcsenl  a  more  es- 
prcsiive  delineation  of  that  dratetnper. 

The  terrible  symplom  of  Hacll  vom'iling  is  also  ffequenily  mentioned 
by  Hippocrates,  and  represented  as  being  of  fatal  import.  He  nits  the 
phrases  fLt>Jtii*  x'^i  hiack  bile,  ^e^sm  tfi3i>  black  vomit,  and  fiifntrtit 
t/tdaf  die  Tomitbg  of  black  matter.  In  the  twelfth  section  of  his 
pTognostici,  he  asserts,  that  if  the  matter  vomited  be  of  a  livid  or  black 
colour,  it  betokens  ill.  In  ihe  first  section  of  the  first  book  of  his  Cijan 
Prngnoilict,  he  enumerates  black  votniiing  in  a  ea'alngue  of  the  most 
fatal  symptoms.  And  also  ir  the  fourth  section  of  the  same  book,  he 
considcts  porraceou;,  livid,  or  bLck  vomiting  as  indications  of  great  ma> 
Kgnaoey  •. 

The  importance  of  this  eooduslon  is  further  illustrated  and  confirmed, 
by  sdTerting  tn  the  well  kriowo  fjci,  that  Hippocrates  practised  physic, 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life,  in  parts  of  Greece  situated  neatly 
in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  with  those  in  the  United  Stales,  wh?re  the 
yellow  ferer  hai  produced  its  greatest  ravages. 

Stt  Medical  R>'pniirBry,  Hex.  II.  Fa!.  S-pageloj. 

On  another  accoutil,  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  offer  important  io- 
Struetion  concerning  malignant  fevers.  Not  the  least  reference  to  conta- 
gion is  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  ihenl.  If  personal  intercourse  between 
(he  sick  and  the  well  had  been  the  means  of  spreading  these  fevers  from  one 
individual,  or  from  one  family  to  another,  it  is  incredible  that  so  pro- 
fninent  and  glaring  a  fact  should  have  escaped  the  notice  of  a  person  en- 
dowed with  such  talents  for  extensive,  accurate)  and  discriminating  ob- 


Tclhto  Fever  Migtatitit  tit  ihe  island  of  Mherca. 
By  the  following  quotation  from  Ckgliorn'i  Okei^atiom  on  the  Epide- 
mkai  DiteOset  of  Minorca,  f tarn  the  year  1744  lo  1749,  page  175  and  176, 
h  appears  that  yellow  fever  often  prevailed  in  that  island,  more  than 
siity  years  ago,  and  that  it  was  1^  no  means  considered  as  a  new  or  ex- 
traordinary disease.  It  also  appears,  that  the  characteristic  symptoms  of 
yellow  fever,  are  often  superinduced  on  the  intermittent  fevers  of  that 
place,  and  that  their  common  tenian  fevers  are  only  a  lower  grade  nf 
yellow  fever.  The  island  of  Minorca  is  situated  ncjrly  in  our  lati- 
tude. 


I 
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"  But  the  uitnost  danger  is  to  be  apprehended,  if  a  few  drops  of  blood 
fnll  from  the  nose  :  if  bijck  maiEer,  like  the  grounds  of  coffee,  is  dis- 
charged upwards  or  downwaid!  ;  if  the  urine  Is  of  a  dark  bite,  and  A 
sirong  offensite  iraell :  if  the  whole  skin  is  tinged  with  a  deep  yelbw, 
or  any  where  discoloured  with  tirid  spots  or  suffusions ;  if  a  cadaierouj 
smell  is  precept] ble  about  the  patient's  bed  :  if  in  the  time  of  the  fit  ho 
continues  cold  and  chill;,  witbnut  being  able  to  recover  heat  ;  or,  if  htf 
becomes  extremely  hot,  5peech[e53,  and  jigpid  (  has  frequcol  sighs, 
groans,  or  liiccoughs;  and  ties  constantly  on  his  kick,  wtih  »  ghastljr 
countenance,  his  eyes  half  shut,  his  month  op«n,  his  belly  swelled  to  an 
enormous  size,  tvith  an  obeiinate  costiveness,  or  an  involuntary  discharge 
of  the  excremems  ;  which  formidable  symptows,  as  they  seldem  appear 
before  the  third  reruluiion  of  the  disease,  lo  they  frequently  come  oo^ 
both  iit  double  and  simple  iniermittentsi  during  the  tounh,  fifth,  or 
si.fih  period,  eren  where  the  smallest  danger  was  not  foreseen,  "  Ths 
author  likewise  adds,  in  a  note,  that  ''  The  English  in  Minorca  arc 
more  liable  than  the  natives  to  tieconie  yellow  in  these  ferers." 

On  Tclhit/  Fevtr  in  thi  inlfr'tar  of  ihc  Country. 

Sporadic  eases  of  this  disease,  are  occasionally  obserred  in  all  pans  of 
the  country.  They  are  found  more  frequently,  and  in  greater  number, 
if)  tow  and  marshy  districts,  near  lalces,  mill  ponds,  swamps,  Stc,  The 
mosi  respectable  physicians  in  tl)e  coiintry  so  universally  concur  in  this 
otHemtiDHi  tl^at  it  would  be  unreaaonable  to  contest  the  fact. 

lo  some  of  the  more  exposed  siwations,  and  after  very  tiot  and  damp 
summers,  the  yellow  fever  often  assumes  an  epidemic  appearance  in  (he 
country.  The  malignant  disease  at  Catskill,  in  this  stale,  in  the  year 
rfoj,  fsee  MedUii}  Repoi'ri«ry,  Vol.  8.  page  105)  affords  an  instance  of 
this  kind.  In  the  year  1793,  it  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  the  country^ 
in  (he  eastern,  middle,  and  southern  state*,  where  no  suspicion  of  conta- 
gion could  e^ist. 

Dr  Anthon,  of  this  city,  whose  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  pesii- 
kfltial  epidemics  of  New- York,  enables  him  10  decide  in  the  most  satis- 
factory manner,  assures  me  he  has  often  seen  the  same  disease  in  the  in* 
terior  country,  and  particolarly  in  the  low  situations  near  llie  river  Illinois, 
after  an  exiensire  inundation  of  that  river,  sncceeded  by  hot  weather. 

Mr  Volney  found  yellow  fever  in  several  parts  of  ih^  interior  western 
coontry,  daring  his  travels  in  America,  and  describes  the  disease  with  so 
much  accuracy  and  force,  that  no  doubt  of  his  testimony  can  be  en> 
teruined. 

St,  hi,  Vic^  of  Iht  Cr,mah  md  Sol!  of  lie  Umlcd  SlaUs. 

Out  of  a  great  mass  of  particular  instances  of  the  appearances  of  yel- 
low fever,  in  situations  inaccessible  to  foreign  contagion,  I  shall  only  now 
telect  the  following : 

Eatroa  film  Mr  Andrevi  Ellictll't  Vsyagc  doiun  the  River  Ohio,  in  the 
month  of  No-otmher  1796. 

"  Novtmhtr  \^th. 
«  Arrited  »  CalRopoHs,  aboot  it  o'clock  in  the  morning.— Tins 
fillage  ii  a  few  mites  Iwlew  the  mouth  of  the  Grew  Kanliaway,  en  the 
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1  high  bank  j  it  is  iohabiied 
Many  of  the  inhabitants,  this 
rtai  caaes  were  gene- 
order  certainly  o 


west  tide  of  the  Ohio  river,  »nd  situitet; 
by  a  number  of  miserable  French  familie 
leason,  fell  victims  to  th:  yellow  ferer. 
rally   attended   with   the  black  vomiting. 

naied  in  the  town ;  and,  in  all  probability,  from  the  filthiness  of  the  i 
habitants,  add«d  to  an  unusual  quantity  of  animal  and  vegetiibk  putrefac- 
tion in  a  number  of  small  poods  and  marshes  within  the  village. 

"  The  fever  could  not  have  been  uken  there  from  the  Atlantic 
States,  as  my  boat  was  the  Srst  that  descended  the  river  after  the  fall  of 
the  waters  in  tlie  spring  :  neither  could  it  have  been  taken  from  New- 
Orleans,  as  there  is  no  comtnunication,  at  that  season  of  the  year,  up 
the  river,  from  the  latter  to  the  former  of  those  places :  moreover,  the 
distance  is  so  great,  that  a  boat  would  not  have  time  to  ascend  the  river, 
after  the  disorder  appeared  that  year  in  New  Orleans,  before  the  winter 
would  set  in. " 

S^!  ElUcoit'i  Journal 

ThefoUa  wing  fad 


■d  hj  Dr  lVatkins,from  hti  perianal  kno'W- 
Udgc. 
'illage  called  New-Design,  about  fifteen  miles  fram  tlic 
twenty   miles   from   St   Louis,   containing  about  forty 
hundred  souls.     It  is  on  high   ground,   but  surrounded 
[797,   the   yellow   fcvcr  carried  oiF  fifty-seven  of  the  in- 
habitants, or  more  than  a  fourth.     No  person  had  arrived  at  that  village 
from  any  part  of  the   country  where  this  fever  had  prevailed,  for  more 
than  twelve  months  preceding.     Our  informant  resided  in  the  vitlage  at 
the  time  ;  and,  having  seen  the  disease  in  Philadelphia,  he  declares  it  to 
New-Design.     He  also  mentions  an  Indian 
ime  disease  two  or  three  years  before. 
See  Medical  Repository,  Vol.  ^- page  74. 
iddte  pari  af  Pemsyliiania,  •aieslofthe 


by  ponds. 


be  the  same  that  prevailed  a 
village,  depopulated  by  the  ; 

Fiver,  niiilh  Ihch  •vomiline, 


"  The  fever  which  prevailed,  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1799,  id 
Nittany  and  Bald-Eagle  Valley,  in  Mifflin  county,  Penrsyivania,  proved, 
in  a  number  of  cases,  mortal.  Bald-Eagle  Valley,  situated  about  loo 
miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Philadelphia,  is  low,  abounding  with  much  stagnated 
Tvater  in  ponds,  which,  from  the  dryness  of  the  season,  became  very  pu- 
trid and  offensive  to  the  smell.  Near  to  these  waters  the  fever  prevailed 
with  great  maligniLv-  It  was  ushered  in  by  chills,  with  pains  in  the 
back,  liiiibs,  and  head,  which,  in  4S  or  60  hours,  carried  off  the  patients. 
They  discharged  vast  quantities  of  filth  from  the  stomach,  of  the  con- 
sistence and  appearance  of  coffee-grounds,  so  offensive  in  smell,  as  to 
produce  nausea,  and  even  vomiting,  in  the  attendants.  The  feces  also 
bad  the  same  appearance.  In  many,  the  disease  terminated  by  profuse 
discharges  of  blood  from  the  anus  and  vagina. 

Hid.  page  ■;$. 

On  Dr  Chiihaim'i  singular  opinioni  concernins  Tdk-ui  Fcvtr. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  gentleman  contends  lor  the  production  of  a 

itfiv  and  peculiar  puiileniiiil  diitase,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  im- 
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ported  by  ihe  ship  Hankey,  in  the  year  1793,  from  Boullani,  on  the 
coMt  of  Africa*.  He  helie«s  ihjs  new  lUsiemjier  to  have  been  spread 
through  the  West  India  islands,  and  transmitted  to  this  country.  He 
admits,  that  the  yellow  fever  of  the  West  Indies  is  not  a  contagious  dis- 
ease. The  importers  and  conragionists  in  the  United  States,  assuming 
his  opinion,  and  fortifying  themselves  by  his  ituthority,  assert  th^i  our  epi- 
demics are  out  the  yellow  fever  of  the  West  IiidiL'S,  but  a  cominuatioa 
cf  the  new  and  pecuhur  Boull^m  fever. 

,  But  the  slightest  ejcarninaiion  of  the  subject,  is  suliicient  10  satisfy  an 
impartial  inquirer,  that  the  Boullam  fever  of  Dr  Chishnlm,  and  the  yel- 
low fe»er  of  the  West  Indies,  are  precisely  the  sanie  disease  ;  and  that 
oo!y  such  occasional  variations  of  grade  have  been  observed  in  it,  as  are 
found  in  ihe  different  epidemic  seasons  of  all  pestilential  distempers.  The 
ravages  of  pestilence  in  the  West  Indies,  since  the  pretended  introduc- 
tion of  the  Boullam  disease,  among  agiven  number  of  Europeans,  or  other 
strangers  recently  arrived,  or  among  the  natives  themselves,  ate  not  greater 
than  they  were  50  years  ago,  or  durioR  the  war  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution.  The  great  body  of  physicians,  and  people  in  the  West  Indiei, 
do  not  find  the  fever,  now  prevailing,  at  all  different  from  what  it  was 
many  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  ship  Hankey  from  Boullam.  The 
deicriptiotiB  of  the  disease  by  physicians,  who  wrote  40,  50,  and  60  years 
ago,  precisely  agree  with  what  is  now  observed  in  those  islands,  and  on 
this  conllnert.  And  in  this  city,  the  yellow  fever  prevailed,  in  the  au- 
tumti  of  179),  two  yeSiTi  before  the  supjiosed arrird  of  ihe  Boullam  dis- 
ease by  the  ship  Hankey. 

Without  recurring,  however,  to  facts  of  this  kind,  Dr  Chisholm'i 
doctrine,  considered  in  itself,  cannot  stand  the  test  of  examination.  All 
bis  leading  asseitions,  concerning  the  pretended  introduction  of  the  Boul- 
lain  fever  into  the  West  Indies,  are  positively  denied  by  Mr  Paiba, 
a  gfotleman  of  intelligence,  and  unblemished  character,  who  was  on 
board  of  the  ship,  charged  with  the  importation,  during  the  whole  of  the 
»oyaj;e.  The  narrative  itself,  of  the  voyage,  and  cf  the  disease  sup- 
posed 10  h:ive  been  imported,  betrays  inherent  evidence  of  mistake. 
And  even,  if  Dr  Chisbolni's  story  be  adnillted,  it  is  nnly  an  instance  of 
malignant  disease  generated  in  a  vessel,  as  he  does  not  pretend  lu  derive 
it  from  the  Africans. 

Dr  Chisholm  makes  a  very  elaborate  attempt  to  discriminate  the  fea- 
tures of  the  Bouttam  fever  from  those  of  the  yellow  fever  nf  the  West 
Indies.  Tr  is  apparent  that  there  is  no  fi.undalion  fur  the  iJisiinciion  ; 
and  that  he  iily  describes  dilFcrcnt  giadw  of  the  same  disease,  modifiedt 
and  rendered  more  malignant  at  nne  time  than  another,  by  peculiarities 
of  season.  This  happeni  with  respect  to  all  epidemic  diseases.  Tha 
measles,  for  example,  in  one  season,  are /Bi/rfaBrf/n/f,  at  another,  ihejr 
are  maJi^neat  and  f~ital\  in  one  epidemic  they  ire  iiglilj  irijlammatoryt 
in  another  they  m:iy  bi-  !ii^l:ly  piilrid ;  yet,  afe  they  not  essentially  the 
lame  disease  ,'  But,  admitting,  foe  argument's  sake,  the  distinction  con- 
tended for  by  Dr  C.  it  may  be  still  asserted,  thsti,  in  his  descriptioa  of 
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(lie  ori^iaary  yellow  fever  of  ihe  West  IndieS)  snd  not  in  that  of  the 
Boullani  fever,  he  gives  the  character  of  the  disease  which  hu  so  often 
prevailed  in  this  city- 
It  is  creditable  lo  the  candnor  of  Dr  Chisholm,  ihat  he  seems  laieTy, 
in  a  cooiidersble  degree,  at  least  in  effect,  to  h.ive  given  up  his  favourite 
opinion.  He  now  admits  that  a  dise^ge,  similar  io  that  i>f  Soullam,  haa 
been  since  generated  on  board  of  a  filthy  ship  from  Englimd.  It  is  pro- 
per to  give  his  own  words,  a!  e^jiressed  in  an  extract  of  altster  ti*  Dr 
Dividsoit,  dated  Cemsraia,  August  lo,  1 8cx),  a  period  of  seven  years 
after  the  formation  of  his  iirst  opinion. 

*'  A  fever,  of  a  most  alarming  nature,  has  most  f*tatly  prevailed  sine* 
the  beginning  of  July.  I  have  visited  a  few  of  (he  sick,  at  the  request 
«f  Doctors  Dunkin  and  Lloyd  in  town,  and  of  Dr  Ord  on  this  coa!l  ; 
«nd  I  have  do  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  a  fever  of  infection.  Its  fea- 
tures are.  almost  without  exception,  precisely  tliow  of  the  roaligoani  pes- 
tilential fever  of  Grenada  of  1793  and  1794-  It  is  fully  as  faul,  as  ra- 
pid, and  as  insidious.  Its  origin,  as  far  as  it  has  been  ascertained  by  the 
gentlemen  I  have  mcniiooed,  seems  to  be  similar.  A  ship  arrived  about 
the  beginning  of  July,  or  end  of  June,  from  Liverpool,  iifier  touching  at 
Surinam.  The  filth  on  board,  occasioned  by  a  cargo  of  horses,  and  the 
f  the  ollicers  and  crew,  was  such  as  bcRRars  description," 

Sec  MciTiLa!  Rtposilorj,  Vol.  J.  p02C  ^29- 
:hu3  presented  by  Df  Chisholm  himself,  form  a  lumt- 
commentary  on  his  former  opinion,  which  he  had 
.h  gieat  confidence,  and  which  has  been  implicitly  adopted 
ana  actca  on  by  the  contagionisis  in  tlie  United  Stales.  In  1793,  he 
proQounced  the  maKgnant  disease  of  Grenada,  which,  as  was  observed 
before,  he  believed  to  have  been  imported  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  a 
*'  neva pistis,"  a  peculiar,  original,  foreign  pestilence,  recently  generated, 
And  ultetly  unknown  before,  endued  Wlh  a  new  and  distinct  character, 
possessing  new  powers  of  devasl.ttion,  and  capable  of  propagating  iisetf 
by  contagion  throughout  the  world.  As  he  considered  It  to  have  heeo 
engendered  on  board  of  the  liankey,  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation 
of  tilth,  the  crowding  of  a  great  number  of  persons  within  a  small  space, 
nnd  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  vessel  was  immersed,  he 
must  have  ascribed  whatever  peculiariiy  he  supposed  it  to  possess,  to  the 
peculiar  stale  of  the  air  on  the  coast  of  Africa  ;  for  he  did  not  pretend 
to  derive  it  originally  from  ihe  inhabitants  of  Africa,  or  any  modi6catioQ 
•f  contagion.  No  other  circumstance  of  the  case,  therefore,  except  some 
unknown  singularity  of  the  African  ainiosphere,  could  occasion  ihia 
alleged  instance  of  the  generation  of  pestilence  in  a  ship,  to  differ  from 
Other  cases,  in  which  malignant  fevers  arc  produced  in  filthy,  crowded,^ 
and  unventilaied  vessels,  in  hot  climates,  or  during  hot  seasons.  But 
ia  the  year  i3oo,  while  the  flames  of  the  Boulljm  disease,  lighted  up  in 
1793,  were  Still  raging  far  and  wide,  and  destroying  the  people  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  of  the  Anietican  continent,  he  finds  another  "  mma 
fcilii, "  generated  in  a  ship  from  England,  which  had  touched  at  Suri- 
nam, and  had  become  very  filthy  from  a  cargo  of  horses  ;  and  what  is 
WonjlEiful,  lis  finds  tlus  psiiilcat^e,  ihus  oii^inaEing  m  a  sliip  fi'Oiii  En^^. 
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land,  posse isingyMfarsj,  almnst,  ivitiaut  excfptioH,  friehsly  those  of  the 
muTignant  ptitiUnlial  faorr  of  Grmadai  of  (793  aad  1794  i  f^Hy  as  fatal. 
Or  rapid,  aitd as  insimom. — It  appears,  then,  thai  the  facts  advanced  by  l)r 
C.  in  the  Utler  case  (even  admitting  those  concerning  the  Hankcy  \o  be 
true),  inaiead  of  supporting  his  doctrine  of  novelty  anJ  peculiarity  in  the 
fever  of  Baullam,  ^o  Xoo  iiT  for  hii  purpose,  and  establish  ihe  general 
principle,  that  fiilhy,  crowded,  and  unventilated  vessels,  immersed  in  % 
certain  degcee  of  he.41  and  d^mpacss,  may  generate  malignant  fever  in  all 
pitls  of  the  worM,  where  such  circumSiances  are  found, — which  is  pre- 
cJielj-  the  principle  for  which  the  advocates  of  local  and  domestic  orlgrn 
have  always  contended. 

As  10  Dr  C.'s  opinion  of  the  contagiousness  of  these  fevers,  it  rests 
upon  the  Eam«  vague  and  delusive  foundation,  with  the  pnjiular,  or  rather 
vulgar,  inference  of  contagion,  in  all  cases  where  a  disease  attacks  a  great 
number  of  persons  in  the  same  viciniiy  ;  which  has  been  sufficiently  re- 
fated  in  3  former  part  of  this  report. 


VII. 

t^sei a/ SmaH-Pox  i'i  tJu;  PxtiU.     By  William  foRBEs,  Mem- 
ber  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London. 

Tt  has  long  been  a  popular  opinion,  that  if  persons  have  not  re- 
■*■  ceived  the  small-pox,  either  from  infection,  in  consequence 
of  repeated  exposure,  or  from  inoculation  with  variolous  mat- 
ter, that  they  must  have  undergone  the  disease  previously  to 
tlieir  birth. 

Medical  men,  on  the  contrary,  h.;ve  supposed  that  the  want 
of  susceptibility  in  Buch  persons,  to  the  infection  of  the  small- 
pox, was  owing  to  a  peculiarity  of  constitution,  which  resisted 
the  influence  of  that  disease. 

In  support  of  tlie  latter  sentiment,  the  following  case  is  ad- 
duced : 

fits  Tagg,  22  years  of  age,  when  in  tlic  sixth  month  of  her  first' 
pregnancy,  had  the  confluent  small-pox  ;  from  wliich,  contrary 
to  expectation,  she  recovered,  went  her  full  time,  and  was  de- 
livered of  a  fine  child.  Frequent  solicitations  were  made  for 
permission  to  inoculate  the  child,  which  was  refused  by  ils 
parents,  from  a  supposition  of  its  having  had  the  small-pox  pre- 
viously to  its  birth.  However,  at  the  age  of  12,  the  child  was 
ifioculated,  and  had  the  small-pox  in  the  most  satisfactory  mon- 
ner. 
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The  two  following  cases  will,  on  the  contrary,  tend  to  prove,, 
thai  those  persons  who   have  resisted  tlie  variolous  infection  i 
every  form,  must  have  undergor"  '^'  ■'■'-'■ 
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Mrs  Allender  of  New-cross,  had  the  sniail-pox  when  near 
the  termination  of  her  pregnancy;  but  the  disease  was  so  mitd, 
that  she  was  capable  of  pursuing  her  occupation  as  a  washerwo- 
man, although  in  daily  expectation  of  being  confined.  The  in- 
fant was  born  wilh  the  small-pox  upon  it ;  and,  with  the  motheri- 
is  now  living. 

The  next  case  L  shall  offer,  in  supijort  of  the  occasional  occur- 
lence  of  small-pox  in  the  fcetus,  isj  I  believe,  singular ;  but  the 
truth  of  the  following  relation  may  be  fully  ascertained,  by  ex- 
amining riie  parties  concerned,  who  are  still  living. 

Margaret,  wife  of  William  Crai^-ley,  residing  at  Camberwell^ 
in  her  infancy  had  the  small-pox  severely,  to  which  her  coun- 
tenance, at  this  time,  bears  ample  testimonyj  although  shp  is  up- 
wards of  50  years  of  age.  In  March  I7S8  she  nursed  her  son 
Thomas,  a  child  of  two  years  and  eight  months  old,  under 
the  confluent  small-pox.  She  wayat  that  time  pregnant  of  her 
fifth  chikij  and  very  near  the  end  of  her  reckoning. 
_  These  peopla,  being, in-low  circumstances,  had  but  one  room^ 
in  which  the  whole  family  lived  and  slept.  On  the  first  of 
April  following,  at  three  o'clock'  in  tlie  morning,  she  was  de- 
livered of  a  girl.  Three  days  after,  the  boy  Thomas  died  ;  and^ 
on  the  same  day,  I  was  desired  to  look  at  some  pimples  upon 
the  infant,  which  proved  to  be  tlie  sma!l-pox,  of  which,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  more  than  19  years,  she  bears  on  her  face,  and 
other  parts  of  her  body,  incontesjjble  proofs. 

Her  friends  would  not  allow  her  to  be  inoculated  with  vari- 
olous matter,  apprehending  she  might  have  the  small-pox  a  se- 
cond! time.  She  has,  however,  bcLTi  subject  tO  contiraiai  ex- 
p'osure  to  the  natural  small-pox. 

I  think  this  case  proves,  independently  of  all  reasoning,  that' 
the  fretus  in  ulero  is  liable  to  the  small-pox  from  the  influence  o£ 
surrounding  infection,  although  tlie  mother  have  not  the  disease.' 

A  practical  inference  may  be  made  from  the  above  case.     That 
mothers  should  avoid  eji^osing  their  unborn  infants  to  the  infec- 
tion of  this  destructive  disease,  through  the  medium  of  ihem- 
I  ^Ives. 

CaviierweH,  April  Uth  1807. 
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Report  Ji-om  tht  Xiintrol  Hospital  near  Nottingham,  front  March  25th 

1806,  to  March  i5th  1 807.     By  James  Clarke,  M.  D.  one  of  J 

the  Physicians  to  the  Charity. 

"  C'est  dans  les  coUeclioiu  d'obsemtians  mult^lices  et  fidelement  recucilliea 
«jue  li  science  dc  la  mcdecine  a  trauve  son  engine,  et  poise  sea  progres  ;  et  c'est 
■de  la  meme  source  que  jaiUiront  desormaij  lea  additions-et  les  extensions  que  I'on 
jourra  apporler  aux  preceptes  dont  elle  sc  compose. " 

Double,  Jouijnol  General  de  MiJdedne,  Tom.  XXVII.  p.  isl. 

A  N  hospital  has  ever  been  considered  a  great  depository  of  me- 
-'*■  dical  information,  where  facts  are  daily  obscned,  that  con- 
;tradict  the  most  beautiful  theory,  silence  useless  disputes,  and,  in 
'n  some  measare,  fix  the  standard  of  practice  :  Yet,  how  seldom 
are  medical  reports,  from  these  institutions,  presented  to  the 
fiublic.  It  certainly  cannot  arise  from  the  little  attention  such 
contributions  Iiave  received,  for  luJiere  can  the  indications  of  cure 
be  more  effectually  fulfilled  ?  Wliere  can  the  treatment  be  so 
Steadily  pursued  ?  Surely  not  in  private  practice,  exposed,  as  it 
Joo  often  is,  to  the  officious  intrusions  of  the  ignorant,  or  the  ir- 
ritating obstinacy  of  the  prejudiced.  It  is  in  liospitals,  that  in- 
structions are  followed  with  promptitude,  and  every  means  af- 
forded, that  C/Ui  alleviate  the  pain  of  disease,  cr  sooth  the  misery 
of  poverty. 

Jn  this  institution,  it  is  customary  to  dravp  up  'the  case  of  each 
j>atjent,  to  which  tlic  mediaal  practitioner  adds  any  future  obscr- 
irations  he  may  tlunk  ex.pedaent,  to  elucidate  the  nature  of  the 
^disease. 

This  methodj  iiijeed,  is  sometimes  pursued  in  private  practice, 
and  to  it  we  owe  tlie  able  commentaries  of  Hcberdcn,  and  pro- 
Itably  other  productions  of  manifest  utility  ;  but  private  practice 
AeMom  affords  the  advantages  to  be  jjiiet  with'Ln  hospitals.  It  is 
jiot  suflicient  that  the  medical  men  should  be  able  and  attentive, 
-but  it  is  also  requisite,  that  the  attendants  on  the  sick  shi>uld  bL- 
Capable  of  supporting  his  exertions  to  overcome  the  disease. 

It  is,  then,  greatly  to  be  lamented,  .that  msdical  communica- 
tions .are  not  regularly  made  from  public  charities,  w  here  such 
epponunities  must  occur  of  seeing,  and  inquiruig  into  tlie  phe- 
lomena  of  diseases.  On  this  subject,  a  modern  jutlior,  of  great 
l^ute,  makes  the  following  just  observation  :  "  To  nuny  of  our 
predecessors,  and  many  of  our  contemporjries,  the  ln^iJil'g  art  is 
t  3  deeply 
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deeply  indebted,  for  what  they  have  recorded  of  their  hospital 
practice,  nor  would  I  desire  a  more  conclusive  argument.  For» 
if  a  part  is  so  valuable,  what  would  the  whole  be  ?  And  what, 
according  to  a  just  estimation,  are  the  facta  that  have  been  pre- 
served, but  fragnif 'Its  of  a  mighty  wreck,  demonstrating  the  value 
of  the  mass  that  has  perished  ?  "  * 

Animated  by  the  desire  of  contributing  his  mite  to  the  "  frag- 
menU, "  the  reporter  presents  to  the  public,  a  view  of  the  prac- 
tice o/  medicine  and  surgery,  at  "  the  General  Hospital  near 
Nottingham,  "  for  the  last  year.  In  the  performance  of  this  un- 
dertaking, he  tliinks  it  necessary  to  commence^  by  a  general,  but 
brief  account,  of  the  town  of  Nottingham. 

The  town  of  Nottingham  is  mostly  built  on  a  Boft  sandstone  rock, 
considerably  elevated  above  the  level  of  its  rivers,  is  nearly  encom- 
passed by  hills,  which  protect  it  from  the  inclemency  of  winter, 
whilst  it  is  open  to  receive  the  genial  breezes  of  the  south.  Many 
habitations  are  built  ag.iinst  the  rock,  and  some  even  in  the  rock 
itself;  yet  such  is  the  natural  dry  quality  of  this  stone,  tiat  they 
are  not  subject  to  dampness,  airfiough  but  little  above  the  level 
of  the  rivers.  The  habitations  are  generally  of  brick,  from  three 
to  four  stories,  with  excellent  cellai-a,  and  sometimes  kitchens  in 
the  rock. 

The  town  is  well  supplied  with  water.  The  Treni,  a  very  ra- 
pid and  navigable  river,  runs  close  by  the  town,  from  west  to 
east  J  and  the  river  Leen,  after  running  in  the  same  direction, 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  falls  into  the  Trent.  The 
water,  in  general  use  by  the  inhabitants,  comes  cither  immediate- 
ly from  the  Leen,  or  from  a  reservoir  near  the  hospital,  filled  by 
a  machine,  erected  by  the  water  company,  on  the  banks  of  this 
river,  which  directs  the  supply  necessary  for  the  whole  town  ; 
and  by  the  convenience  of  pipes,  each  house  may  be  supplied 
with  the  requisite  quantity  of  water  at  a  moderate  expence.  This 
water  is  commonly  used  for  washing  and  culinary  processes,  for 
which  ii  answers  very  well,  alihough  it  contains  a  small  portion 
of  the  sulphate  of  lime. 

The  town  is,  in  every  part,  well  supplied  with  springs  of  ex- 
cellent drinking  water,  nil  about  the  same  specific  gravity,  con- 
taining a  simihr  impregnation  of  sulphate  of  lime,  and  uncombiii- 
cd  carbonic  acid. 

There  arc  three  public  cold  baths  ;  one,  from  being  an  excava- 
tion cf  the  rock,  preserves  the  water  at  nearly  the  same  tempera- 
ture.    It  may  not  be  foreign  to  our  subject,  to  observe  here,  tliat 
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the  habitations,  cellars,  &c.  cut  in  the  rock,  continue,  at  all  sea- 
sons of  tlxe  year,  at  very  nearly  the  same  temper.iture,  as  ascer- 
tained by  actual  experiments  with  the  tliermoineter  ;  although 
our  sensatioJiB  may  indicate  a  different  result,  as  in  winter  they 
feel  warm,  and  in  summer  proper tionably  cold. 

Warm  baths  are  procured  with  great  facility.  Every  mill  may 
be  provided  with  a  batJi,  by  directing  die  waste  of  the  steam-en- 
gine into  a  bathing  tub,  and  at  little  or  no  expence  j  that  -which 
before  was  allowed  to  run  waste,  may  ail'ord  relief  in  disease,  or 
add  to  our  enjoyments. 

Close  to  the  south  side  of  the  town,  and  between  the  two 
rivers,  is  a  mineral  spring.  The  water  is  found  to  contain  a  mo- 
derate proportion  of  carbonate  of  iron,  unconibined  carbonic  acid, 
and  sulphate  of  lime,  and  has  always  been  esteemed  a  good  chaly- 
beate. 

The  immediate  neighbourhood  supplies  excellent  coal,  at  a  nio-. 
derate  price,  which  is  the  only  fuel  used  in  the  town,  and  a 
great  object  with  the  poor  in  winter. 

la  the  year  ISOl,  the  population  of  the  town  itself  was.asccr- 
tained,  by  actual  computation,  at  ^9,000  ;  since  which  tune,  the 
increase  from  the  usud  births,  and  influx  of  strangers,  must  be 
very  great,  and  probably  make  it  amount  to  31,000;  if,  to  this  num- 
ber, we  qdd  tlie  population  of  the  immediate  auburbs,  withJu  half  * 
mile  round  the  town,  and  depending  immediately  upon  tlie  town, 
the  probable  estimate  of  tlve  whole  may  be  laid  at  34,000 ;  and 
from  the  value  now  attached  to  building  laiul,  it  must  be  on  the 
increase  ;  extra  parochial  ground,  at  common  auction,  sells,  up<ui 
an  average,  of  16s.  the  square  yard;  and  land  in  the  parislicGj 
upon  an  average,  of  ISs.  (id.,  which  is  no  sooner  built  upon  than 
occupied. 

Among  the  lowest  class,  a  family  occnpiefi  one  room,  in  which 
-stands  the  frame  of  the  husband  and  his  bed ;  in  this  aparunent, 
Jiinuelf,  his  wife,  and  children,  must  live,  work,  and  sleep,  lam- 
ing the  winter  they  have  a  fire,  and  every  visible  chink,  that 
might  favour  ventilation,  is  cautiously  closed. 

The  manufactories  of  lace  and  hose,  employ  most  families  i 
ill  bocJi,  the  father,  motlier,  and  diildren  above  seven  years  of 
age,  can  procure  their  subsistence.  The  husbanil,  at  the  frame, 
will  earn,  upon  an  average,  ISs.  per  week ;  his  wife,  at  tambour- 
ing, &c.  8s. ;  and  each  of  his  children  about  2s,  per  week,  lu 
&ome  of  the  large  manufactories,  men,  women,  and  children,  are 
congregated  together,  in  a  manner  as  destructive  to  their  mords 
2S  10  their  health,  twenty  cr  more  in  one  room,  and  as  much  exr 
^crnal  air  as  possible  excluded. 

V  i  Prruoiu 
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The  town  is  amply  supplied  with  provisions  of  every  kind, 
TTiere  arc  two  markets  held  each  week,  and  abundance  of  very 
fine  meat  exposed  to  sale;  beef,  veal,  and  pork,  at  7d  per  pound, 
mutton  6d  i  the  vegetables  are  good  and  plentiful ;  the  fish  is 
brought  from  a  considerable  distance,  and,  of  course,  seldom  falls 
within  the  reach  of  the  poor;  flour  is  3s.  per  atone;  the  bread  is 

Earticularly  good,  but  most  poor  families  have  long  been  in  the 
abit  of  making  all  they  require  for  their  own  use ;  milk,  as  must 
be  the  case  in  most  large  towns,  is  very  dear,  and  with  difficulty 
procured  at  Id.  per  quart ;  cheese  is  8d.  per  pound. 

The  food  of  the  lower  class  is  bread,  cheese,  vegetables,  pud- 
dings, milk,  broth,  and,  two  or  three  times  a-week,  meat;  their  drink, 
water  and  ate.  The  smoking  of  tobacco  has  of  late  gained  many 
votaries ;  the  women  arc  more  addicted  to  this  disgusting  habit 
tlian  the  men,  as  well  as  to  the  use  of  snuff,  and  the  drinking  of 
tea,  two  of  their  greatest  luxuries.  Their  attachment  to  these  ha- 
bits is  so  strong,  that  it  is  impossible  to  convince  them  of  their 
noxious  effects,  particularly  whilst  tobacco  is  considered,  and  re- 
commended to  each  other,  as  an  infallible  remedy  in  disorders  of 
the  chest  and  stomach,  diseases  too  often  produced  by  these 
practices. 

The  situation  of  the  town  is  considered  particularly  favour- 
able to  health.  Dr  Deering,  in  his  history  of  Nottingham,  written 
in  1757,  remarks,  that  once  in  five  years  there  appears  an  epi- 
demical disorder  in  the  towu,  but  that  these  disorders  are  much 
less  violent  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  town,  and  particularly  in 
a  street  called  the  Narrow  Maish,  where  not  an  individual  died 
during  the  great  mortality  from  the  plague  in  16C7  j  and,  at  that 
time,  this  part  of  the  town  became  the  resort  of  the  rich;  it  was 
the  abode  of  the  tanners  ;  and  Deering  conjectures,  that  the  ef- 
J]uvia  from  their  pits  preserved  the  neighbourhood.  At  the  pe- 
riod Deering  mentions,  no  doubt  an  epidemic  made  its  appear- 
ance very  regularly  i  but,  for  these  last  25  years,  no  epidemic  has 
^returned  periodically.  As  to  his  conjectures  respecting  the  tan- 
pits,  at  the  present  time,  there  are  very  few  tanners  in  the  town  t 
and  yet  that  part  of  the  town  is  as  little  subject  to  disease,  not- 
withstanding, its  local  disadvantages,  as  the  more  elevated,  and 
apparently  more  healthy,  situations. 

'In  this  low  part  of  the  town,  on  a  level  with  the  river  Leen,  are 
many  habitations  built  on  the  banks  of  it,  and  subject  to  inundation 
at  every  overflow  of  tlie  Trent.  It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  great  sur- 
prise that  the  inhabitants  do  not  experience  any  serious  indispo- 
sition, from  fevers,  rheumatism,  &c.  The  typhus  fever,  when  it 
does  appear,  is  in  general  mild,  and  seldom  proceeds  beyond  the 
individual  first  attacked ;  and,  by  the  report,  it  will  appear,  that 
rheumatism  is  far  from  being  a  prevalent  disease, 
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In  other  situations  closely  inhabited,  where  there  are  low 
grounds  retaining  stagnant  water,  and  which  must  be  constantly 
giving  out  exhalations  from  putrid  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
Etanci^s,  typhus  is  not  common,  and  intermittent  fever  scarce 
known.  Rlost  of  the  patients  applying  for  medical  aid  bring  this 
disease  from  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire. 

The  average  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  annually  in  tliis  town 
may  be  estlmati;d  at  24  inches ;  but  the  Trent  swells  more  from 
the  quantity  of  water  it  receives  from  Derbyshire  than  from 
the  rain  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  quantity  of  rain  that  has 
fallen  in  Nottingham,  from  March  1806  to  March  1807,  may  be 
reckoned  at  22. S6  inches,  which  is  much  below  the  average 
quantity  above  cited. 

Tlie  Geitiral  Hmpital,  built  and  supported  by  public  subscrip- 
tion, was  first  opened  for  the  admission  of  patients  in  1782,  and 
rcceiveB  all  objects  of  charity,  of  whatever  town  or  nation.  It  is 
situated  on  a  very  elevated  spot  on  the  rock,  fronting  the  south, 
on  the  west  of  the  town,  with  the  soutli,  west,  and  north,  entire- 
ly open  to  the  country.  There  is  a  small  open  space  of  ground 
in  front,  and  a  garden  for  the  convenience  of  the  house. 

The  entrance  to  the  hospital  is  from  the  soutli ;  on  the  right  ■ 
of  the  hall  is  the  out-patient  room;  on  the  left,  the  medicine 
room  J  in  front,  the  committee  room  :  all  that  story  is  occupied 
by  rooms  for  the  medical  attendants  and  household,  with  the 
coid  and  warm  baths.  The  second  story  has  four  wards,  and 
a  staircase  on  the  right,  for  female  patients ;  and  seven  wards, 
with  a  staircase  on  the  left,  for  male  patients ;  in  the  centre,  the 
operation  room,  with  a  ward  on  each  side  for  operated  patients ; 
in  all  GO  beds.  The  wards  are  warmed  by  heated  air,  conducted 
into  each  apartment  upon  the  moat  improved  plan,  as  used  in 
some  of  the  largest  manufactories  in  Nottinghamshire  and  Der- 
byshire }  a  thermometer  is  placed  in  each  ward,  that  it  may  be^ 
preserved  as  near  as  possible  to  60°  of  Fahienheicj  the  better  to 
irffect  this,  the  mouths  of  the  tubes  are  closed  by  a  door  of  cast 
iron  graduated  so  as  to  increase  or  diminish  the  aperture  at  plea- 
sure, in  this  process,  the  annual  consumption  of  coal  is  less,  by  . 
nine  tons,  than  when  common  fires  v/ere  employed  i  the  room  !s 
kept  at  nearly  an  equal  temperature ;  and  smoking,  drinking 
tea,  warm  ale,  &C.  are  entirely  prevented.  The  direction  of  the 
hospital  is  intrusted  to  a  president,  two  auditors,  and  a  board  of 
governois,  all  these  officers  arc  annually  elected.  Two  visitors 
are  appointed  every  week,  in  rotation,  out  of  the  number  of  go^ 
vernors,  who  visit  the  house  as  often  as  they  think  proper,  during 
their  week,  to  see  tJiat  the  paiients  are  provided  with  what  is  ne- 
tesaary ;  to  hear  their  conipbints,  if  trifling,  "to  redress  thcra,j  or 
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Otherwise,  to  report  them  to  the  weekly  committee,  which  is 
composed  of  the  anouAl  hoard,  and  open  to  any  other  governors 
that  may  please  co  attend ;  this  committee  meets  every  Xues- 
4)iiy,  for  the  admission  aiid  discharge  of  patients,  and  other  busi- 
ness that  calls  for  immediate  attention. 

Persons  recommended  by  a  governor,  wliatever  may  be  the 
nature  of  their  disease,  if  considered  objects  of  charity  by  the 
committee,  are  received  as  patients  ;  but  are  not  admissible  into 
the  house,  when  affected  with  any  contagious  disease,  consump- 
tion, tits,  or  syphilid.  These  objects  are  made  out-patients ;  and 
the  physicians  occasionally  visit  them  at  their  own  habitations. 
Accidents  are  immediately  brought  to  the  hospital ;  and  do  not 
require  any  recommendation.  There  are  three  physicians  and 
three  surgeons,  who  attend  gratuitously  \  each  take  their  week, 
and  the  patients  received  by  them  continue  entirely  under  their 
care.  In  cases  of  dii&culty,  they  may  cail  for  the  advice  of  tlie 
physician-extraordinary,  or  for  a  consultation  of  the  Faculty  of 
the  hospital,  which  u  generally  done  previous  to  the  performance 
of  any  operation. 

The  medical  men  visit  their  respective  inpatients  at  what 
periods  they  think  most  fit;  the  out-patients  are  requested  to 
attend  once  a  week,  on  a  day  appointed  by  ihe  practitioner  under 
whose  care  thay  arc  received.  If  they  omit  attending,  or  sending 
a  report  of  their  case,  for  a  fortnight,  tliey  are  dismissed  for  non- 
attendance  ;  and  thus  forfeit  all  right  to  the  charity. 

The  hospital  is  supplied  witli  wnter  from  the  reservoir  near  it. 

The  food  of  the  patients  is  divided  into, 

I.  Full  diet,  breakfast,  milk  poltage.  Dinner,  Sunday,  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  and  Saturday,  meat  eight  ounces,  vegetablee, 
broth.  Monday,  Wednest!ay,  and  Friday,  puddings  and  vege-> 
tables.     Supper,  bread  ai;d  cheese  *. 

II.  Half  diet.  Breakfast,  milk  pottage.  Dinner,  Sunday^ 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Batuvday.  Meat,  two  ounces,  and  a 
pnt  of  broth.  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  pudding.  Sup» 
per,  cheese  and  bread  *. 

III.  Milk  diet.  Breakfast,  milk  pottage.  Dinner,  puddings. 
Supper,  milk  pottage.  Common  drink,  three  pints  of  milk  and 
water.     Bread  as  the  others- 

In  the  annual  report  whicli  the  auditors  of  the  hospital  present 
to  the  public,  the  governors  are  informed  of  the  state  of  the 
4:harity ;  the  receipts  and  disbursements  are  pointed  out,  aud  a 
general  table  given  of  the  numbers  that  have  applied  for  medic^ 
assistance,  with  the  relief  afforded.     The  following  is  copied 
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£rom  ihe  last  report,  aad  presents  a  table  of  the  whole  number 
that  have  applied  for  medical  aasisfance,  with  the  result,  from 
the  first  opening  of  the  house,  to  the  report  of  this  year,  inclu- 
Give. 

Genera/  ^iroutit  ef  Patients  admitted  and  discharged  since  the  first 
tpening,  ISrf  September  1782,  to  25th  March  1807. 

ToHl. 
Pideat)  admilted  and  discharged  unce  the  firil  vpcu- 

otsth  March  1B0«, 
Admitled,  from  25Ui  M«di  1806,  to  2Slli  March  1807, 


Total, 


Cured, 


Relined 

At  thejr  own  requeit,  and  far  irregularily, 
NoD-attnulaoce,  (moit  of  whom  were  curei 

Without  relief. 

•Dead, 

Ouc-patiecU  made  io-patieati,  ■  .  -  ■ 
tn-palicRU  made  out-patienti,  ■  -  ■  . 
Kemato  on  the  boolu,  SSih  March  IBOT,  - 


Total,     8iS7 


Of  this  nuiiiber,  236S  persons  were  admitted  on  sudden  acci- 
dents, without  any  recommeniiation  ;  and  there  iiave  been,  since 
dje  first  opening,  132  amputations,  24  breasts  cut  off,  9  trepan- 
ned, and  32  cut  for  the  stone. 

The  average  number  of  the  last  year  has  been,  51  in,  and  i-27 
out-patients. 

This  report  may  be  considered,  and  certainly  is,  very  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Governors  j  hut,  to  fulfil  the  object  in  view,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  a  more  detailed  account  should  be  given,  specifying 
the  number  of  patients  admitted  under  each  disease.  Although 
it  will  require  much  labour  to  draw  up  a  table  of  this  nature,  yet 
the  advantages  that  immediately  present  themselves  are  so  great, 
that  the  reporter  is  anxious  to  perform  his  undertaking  with  as 
much  accuracy  as  possible  ;  but,  he  is  convinced,  thai,  Irom  the 
difficulty  of  distinguishing  some  nice  shades  of  difference,  and 
properly  arranging  anomalous  cases,  error  must  unavoidably 
creep  in — it  wUl  be  his  endeavour  to  make  it  as  sdight  as  pos- 
sible. 


It  of  tJie  deaJis  nt  iIjk  out-jjwieiiu  can  be  given. 
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111  the  general  regulation  of  this  table,  the  nosology  ofCullen 
has  been  a<!opted,  for  very  obvious  reasons,  liable  to  slight  devia- 
tions, which  are  noted;  but  in  the  cutaneous  diseases,  the  system 
BO  accurately  laid  down  by  Willan,  which  is  so  well  illustrated 
by  the  plates,  has  been  clostly  pursued. 

There  is  an  awkwardness  in  the  table  which  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid.  It  is  necessary  that  this  report  should,  with  respect  to 
time,  agree  witli  that  presented  to  the  governors  by  the  auditors, 
which  is  dated  from  L-idy-day  to  Lady-day,  so  that,  hi  the  table, 
the  first  column  presents  only  a  period  of  six  days ;  but  the 
number  of  cas'^s  admitted  in  that  time,  had  they  been  placed  in 
the  column  for  Apiil,  would  have  destroyed  the  result  that  might 
be  draWTi  by  a  comparison  of  nionihs.  The  same  defect,  but  in 
a  much  less  degree,  must  act  upon  the  last  column,  which  is  sis 
days  less  than  the  month,  by  concluding  with  Lady-day,  It  is 
not  necessary  to  enter  more  into  detail,  in  explanation  of  the 
table,  the  plan  is  obvious,  and  must  be  seen  in  a  moment. 
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On  th^  Rmjnl  Tmirk,  and  on  Qutuierr/. 

"  Thus,  puffin;;  ij'iaclti,  aome  cairiffwreldi  procure, 
"Toiwearihepiliordrnplias  wrought  a  cure."     Goldsmith. 

'"TT'KBJiK  need;!  no  stronger  proof  of  an  opinion  being  false,  than 
■■-  to  find  very  great  absurdities  annexed  to  it ;  and  the  history 
of  the  repeated  efficacy  of  the  royal  touch,  for  the  CUre  of  scro- 
phula,  affords  aburtdant- proof  bfthe  truth  of  this  axiom.  No  one 
now  doubtSj  that  the  prevailing  notions  upon  this  subject  were 
unfounded;  but  what  are  we  to  say  to  the  direct  and  positive 
testimony  of  Browne  and  Wiseman  ?  What  must  we  diink  of 
the  assertions  mado  by  Rome  of  the  most  learned  men  of  that  age  ? 
They  might  be  deceived  in  the  ciicu instances  that  came  under 
their  observation;  butj  as  no  arguments  are  brought  forward 
lo  support  b'diof,  we  must  plivce  their  assertions,  along  with 
swarms  of  others  which  are  to  be  found  in  medical  writings,  in 
the  list  of  nothing,  because  they  are  neither  consonant  unto  rea- 
son, nor  confirmed  by  Experiments;  In  some  cases,  the  charac- 
ter and.  moiivea  of  those,  whose  authority  is  mostly  relied  on» 
may  serve  to  determine  a  question,  independent  of  the  weight  of 
eudeiice  and  argument  in  its  favour.     The  belief  in  the  efficacy 


I 


I 


No;: 

of  the  royal  touch  was  evidently  a  party-tenet :  U  wss  therefore 
iencouraged  by  the  sovereigns,  and  upheld  by  all  who  were  dis- 
posed to  please  the  court;  and  so  make  their  way  to  places  and 
preferment ;  and  it  never  was  oponly  attacked  by  those  who  might 
not  give  credit  to  it,  through  fear,  probably,  of  incurring  the 
suspicion  of  being  disaSccted  to  the  government.  Edward  the 
Confessor  began  the  practice  ;  and  the  opinion  of  his  sanctity 
procured  general  belief  among  lils  people.  His  successor  found 
it  pjhtically  expedient  to  keep  op  the  same  delusion ;  and  the 
custom  was  first  dropped  by  the  present  royal  family,  "  who  ob- 
served, (says  Hume),  that  it  could  no  longer  give  amazement, 
even  to  the  populace,  and  was  attended  with  ridicule  in  the  eyes 
<>i  all  men  of  understauding. "  Wiseman  quotes  no  case,  from 
his  own  private  practice,  for  which  he  ever  prescribed  this  re^ 
mcdyi  although  he  has  described  his  method  of  treating  scrophu- 
lous  diseases  with  sufRcient  minuteness.  The  same  patients  ap- 
phed  to  be  touched  more  than  once,  wliicli  ascertains  the  fact  of 
the  remedy  not  always  being  elFectual,  and  of  its  not  being  uni- 
versally thought  so,  Botli  Wiseman  and  Browne  were  warmly 
attached  to  the  king's  party ;  and  they  might  encourage  the  com- 
mon error,  ("  Si  vutgiu  vult  decipi,  decipiatur,  "J  by  conniving  at 
the  general  belief  of  the  unlimited  power  of  the  crown.  In  ful- 
filling their  duties  as  examining  surgeons,  they  were  cautious 
yiiaX  cases  they  admitted  \  all  complaints  were  not  allowed  to 
come  indiscriminately  before  the  king ;  and  the  most  unpromising 
cases  of  scropliula  were  not  submitted  to  the  royal  hands.  (Some 
of  the  cures  may  tlius  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  : — faith  will 
do  much  towards  making  the  diseased  whole ;  and  eKperience 
showt  what  inflticiice  the  state  of  the  mind  has  upon  ulcers  and 
wounds,  in  hospitals  and  camps  belonging  to  a  victorious  or  to 
a  conquered  army.  The  sensibility  of  the  system,  in  weak  scro- 
phulous  habits,  would  be  roused  into  action  ;  and  their  com- 
plaints would  bo  indirectly  affected  by  the  imagination,  which 
must  have  been  powerfully  struck  by  the  magnificent  splen- 
dour  of  the  ceremony.  Let  us  suppose  a  poor  ignorant  peas- 
lint,  labouring  under  some  scrophulous  disorder,  and  desirous 
of  being  cured,  brought  from  a  distance  in  the  country  to  the 
■■fcetropolis,  and  letl  witli  great  pomp  before  his  sovereign,  and  an 
fUgusi  assembly,  where  he  is  eubmitted  to  a  mode  of  treatment 
of  which  he  has  heard  Juch  wonders,  and  fVum  which,  he  is  con- 
vinced beforetiiid,  he  shall  experience  prodigious  benefit.  Is  it 
poi  hkcly  such  a  patient  would  really  receive  gome  benefit  from 
being  touched  i  We  may  easily  believe  the  fact.  Moreover, 
alight  cases  undergo  spontaneous  changes,  especially  in  warm 
weiHhcr  ;  aud  the  approach  of  summer  wcuid  therefore  assist  the 
!■      '      ..  X  3  «Q«t%Uc:sa. 


Qperadon  of  tlie  ceremony,  performed  in  the  months  of  March 
aod  April. 

With  regard  to  the  healing  efficacy  of  a  handkerchief  dippeil 
in  the  blood  of  Charles  I.,  that  ia  very  well  attested,  by  compe- 
tent witnesses,  in  Browne's  book  ;  and  it  seems  the  highest  effort 
of  enthusiastic  loyalty.  Nothing  can  go  beyond  it ;  and  in  any 
Other  couiitry  but  this,  our  wonder  would  be  escited  to  read  of 
anybody's  credulity  going  so  far.  Bui  the  various  pretensions 
and  impostures  daily  ptactisec!  by  quacks,  afford  an  irrefragable 
■proof  of  the  extreme  credulity  of  tlie  English  nation.  No  opi- 
nion, however  absurd,  has  ever  been  without  a  welcome  among 
some  people ;  yet  credulity  is  more  circumscribed,  it  infects  the 
higher  orders  of  the  community  less  than  formerly,  though  it  still 
prevails  ;  and  the  same  subjects  will  always  continue  for  the  world 
to  be  credulous  and  superstitious  about.  Astrologers  and  fortune- 
tellers, quacks  and  mountebanks,  play  tlieir  tricks,  and  deceive 
the  people  in  lower  degrees,  and  in  more  private  ways,  in  the 
last  century,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  pretended  to  have  discovered  a 
sympathetic  remedy,  which  cured  wounds,  solely  by  rubbing  it 
Upon  the  instrument  which  inflicted  them,  One  GrM/cix,  an  Irish- 
man, used  to  cure  many  disorders  by  sircakhig ,-  and  the  early 
volumes  of  the  Fhilo3ophieal  Transactions  show,  how  this  impu- 
dent fellow  impoeed  upon  the  celebrated  Mr  Boyle  and  others. 
This  convenient  artifice  has  been  revived,  and  is,  at  tliis  time, 
in  some  repute,  as  well  as  many  other  infatlibte  tmstrumSi  which  are 
every  day  sold  and  advertised,  to  the  scandal  of  the  government. 
There  are  Uws  for  tiie  prevention  of  quacks,  and  tfiey  ought  lo 
be  carried  into  execution,  for  the  number  and  insolence  of  these 
interlopers  has  increased  of  late,  and  they  are  ratlier  encouraged 
by  the  legislature,  which,  by  an  iil-ju-dged  policy,  allows  patents 
to  be  granted  to  a  set  of  ignorant  and  unprincipled  Rcoundrels, 
and  make  some  medicines  objects  of  taxation.  When  Mesmet' 
and  his  animal  magnetisni  were  in  vogue  at  Paris,  the  French 
King  appointed  a  commission  for  inquiring  into  the  real  merits 
of  this  discovery  }  and  though  it  was  proved  to  be  an  imposition, 
yet  the  effects  ascribed  to  it  were  satisfactorily  traced  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  imagination.  Ur  Franklin  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners, and  several  others,  who,  not  being  medical  men,  could 
have  no  motive  but  the  love  of  truth  ;  they  published  a  report, 
which  is  quite  a  masterpiece  of  philosophical  inquiry,  and  ought 
to  be  imitated  upon  all  similar  occasions.  In  order  to  establish 
the  reality  of  an  extraordinary  cure,  three  points  of  evidence  are 
essentially  necessary  :  1st,  That  the  disease  existed.  2d,  That  it 
was  cured  ;  and,  3dly,  That  the  alleged  means  were  what  alone 
fcrfarmed  the  cure.  These  circurascaiices,  however,  are  seldom 
...  .        .  attended. 
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attended  to  by  those  who  deal  in  wonderful  cures  and  extraor- 
dinary remedies ;  the  boldest  assertions  in  medical  records  shrink 
into  nothing  before  a  patient  and  critical  examination ;  and  thus« 
inconsistent  with  itself,  is  an  extravagant  pretension  ever  found 
to  be.  **  It  was  enough,  (says  a  sensible  writer),  to  refute  the 
impudent  claims  of  the  alchemists,  that  these  pretended  gold- 
makers  were  beggars  in  rags ;  and  it  is  a  convincing  proof  that 
the  royal  touch  cannot  cure  the  king's  evilj  when  it  becomes  the 
evil  01  kings.  For  my  own  part,  indeed,  I  cannot  help  wishing 
this  royal  remedy  fer  scrophula  had  not  gone  out  of  fashion,  if 
it  ever  could  be  of  any  service.  I  wish,  most  heartily,  that  all 
xemedies  would  answer  the  encomiums  bestowed  upon  them  j 
that  kings,  as  well  as  commoners,  could  heal  ibe  sick,  and  iiew«- 
paper  doctors  prove  for  once  infallible ;  so  shoidd  we  get  rid  of  the 
-*<  opproiria  medicorum  •,"  so  should  we  set  at  naught'tnat  first  ind 
most  uncomfortable  aphorism  of  Hippocrates,  «  for  surely  Aat 
art  -were  soon  attained,  that  hath  so  general  remedies  j  jand  life 
could  not  h^  «hor^  were  thexe  such  to  prolong  it. "  SL 
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of  his  opponents.  The  author  ihtre  pointed  out,  wilh  consider- 
able acuteiieis,  the  absurdities  and  misconceptions  which  several 
men  had  fallen  into,  when  they  wrote  upon  subjects  which  they 
did  not  understand ;  and  he  likewise  displayed  great  ingenuity, 
in  detecting  t!ie  common  errors  so  current  in  the  language  and 
reasoning  employed  in  physiological  inquiries.  How  far  those 
Jiints  have  been  attended  to,  what  are  the  advantages  derived 
from  our  being  made  acquainted  with  the  past  sins  of  medical 
writers,  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  books  that  have  issued 
from  the  press  within  these  few  years,  and  a  strict  attention  to 
some  of  tlie  expressions  used  by  the  author  himself,  will  beat 
en.ible  our  readers  to  judge.  Although  some  of  the  contents  of 
this  volume  consist  of  republications,  yet  these  are  extended  by 
^ditiona!  and  important  matter  ;  and  the  space  formerly  allotted 
to  a  discuision  on  canctr,  and  those  well-deserved  criticisms  oil 
iho  iiiuatrious  Jesse  Foot  and  others,  is  now  filled  up  with  ori* 
giii.ii  and  interesting  essays.  We  shall  endeavour  to  give  an 
account  of  the  principal  subjects  treated  of,  premising  some 
general  remarhs,  and  oifering  such  desultory  observations  aa 
occurred  in  the  perusal  of  this  work  ;  for  any  apparent  want  of 
connexion,  our  author's  example  must  be  taken  as  our  precedent 
and  apology. 

The  book,  upon  the  whole,  is  excellent;  it  displays  some 
of  those  minuiiffi  in  making  observations  which  characterized 
that  great  master,  who  is  so  justly  admired  by  all,  though 
venerated,  perhaps,  witli  too  profound  submission  by  some  of 
his  disciples,  Dr  Adams  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
Mr  Hunter's  followers ;  and  his  zeal  does  honour  to  the  school 
and  the  teacher  that  inspired  it.  True  to  his  task,  as  an  impar- 
tial recorder  of  miscellaneous  facts  and  opinions,  Dr  Adams 
enters  in  some  '  preliminary  remarks '  upon  the  niceties  and 
errors  of  medical  language.  He  defends  the  terms  introduced 
by  Mr  Hunter ;  and  attempts  to  define  and  to  explain  some 
peculiar  e.tpressions  found  in  the  writings  of  that  memorable 
philosopher.  The  reader,  however,  on  opening  the  hook,  is 
struck  with  a  logical  inaccuracy,  in  which  an  effect  is  taken  for 
a  cause  ■,  then  follows  the  history  of  Brindhfj,  the  famous  en- 
gineer, to  support  Mr  Hunter's  observation,  '  that  no  person  has 
a  correct  idea  in  his  own  mini!,  unless  he  can  communicate  his 
meaning  to  another. '  Now  it  appears  to  us,  that  nothing  is  more 
common,  than  to  find  a  person  may  know  a  thing  perfectly  well, 
and  yet  not  be  able  to  tell  another  why  or  how  he  comes  to  know 
it.  The  power  of  commuriicailng  an  idea  is  no  necessary  conse- 
quence of  its  correctness  ;  nor  is  the  converse  of  the  proposition 
better  founded.    "Words  are  very  inadequate  to  describe  visible 

mistue. 
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objects :  there  are  not  words  enough  in  any  language  for  the 
minute  dilftrenccs  in  many  things  which  are  obvious  and  per- 
ceptible to  the  skilful  and  expericticed  obaerver.  Wliat  a  variety 
of  different  hues  come  under  the  denomin-.ition  of  blue,  green, 
and  brown  !  lii  order  to  make  your  idea  intelltgibk",  you  must 
produce  a  pattern,  or  aome  familiar  object  of  comparismi.  What 
minute  shades  of  diilerence  between  an  old  original  painting  and 
a  good  copy ;  yet  a  connoisseur  can  discover  the  distinction  im- 
mediately, without  being  able  to  give  an  intelligible  reason  to 
any  one  unacquainted  with  pictures  !  The  facility  of  commu- 
nicating knowledge  to  others,  depends  upon  their  being  in  some 
degree  acquainted  with  the  subject  to  which  the  idei  refers.  Mir 
Hunter  had  to  contend  with  relative  ignorance  ;  his  conclusions, 

'  (whether  true  or  false  is  immaterial  to  the  present  question)  are, 
for  the  most  part,  the  result  of  a  large  collection  of  observations 
that  he  has  made,  not  only  upon  minute  circumstances  in  hu- 
man bodiest  both  in  health  and  disease,  but  likewise  upon  such 
changes  and  differences  in  those  minuti^,  as  no  language  can 
«xpress,  so  that  when  he  has  peculiar  ideas  on  any  given  sub- 
ject, arising  from  the  observations  he  has  made,  it  is  sometimes 
•impossible  to  communicate  tlie  strict  meaning  of  the  one  without 
ihe  other,  unless  he  communicate  that  series  of  observations  by 
which  his  ideas  were  suggested.  Ami  it  is  to  be  regretted,  ho 
lias  not,  in  some  instances,  given  the  facts  and  observations  them- 
selves, which,  being  founded  in  truth,  might  have  led  to  more 
accurate  conclusions,  and  to  more  distinct  expressions,  than  some 

.  scattered  up  and  down  his  valuable  writings.  The  faculty  of 
nice  discrimination  is  not  so  much  the  result  of  natural  genius 
and  sagacity,  as  it  is  derived  from  practice  and  experience. 
lict  any  man  who  has  cultivated  his  talent  of  observing  ever  so 
much,  in  an  hospital  or  a  town,  go  into  the  country,  and  look  on 
'a  flock  of  sheep,  examine  them  one  by  one,  and  repeat  his  obser- 
vations every  day,  for  two  or  three  montlis,  or  as  long  aa  his 
patience  will  hold  out,  and  he  will  hnd,  at  last,  that  he  is  far 
irom  knowing  them  alt  asunder :  whilst  the  clown  who  keeps 
them,  shall  not  only  know  every  one  of  them  readily,  at  some 
distance,  but  tliink  the  liilFerence  between  them  is  so  consider- 
■able,  as  to  wonder  at  the  stupidity  of  those  who  catmot  find  it 
out  at  first  view.     Yet  he  cannot  communicate  bis  meaning  to 

.  another,  anymore  than  an  experienced  physician  can  describe  some 
tnorbid  appearances,  although  they  are  obvious  enough,  but  loo 
fleeting,  too  minute,  to  be  embodied  in  any  verbal  description. 

Mr  Hunter's  speculations  upon  the  vUahtij  of  the  blood,  im- 
|>onant  as  many  of  them  are,  Still  remain  doubtful.  He  has 
«pcacd  a  wide  fi;:ld  for  investigation ;  and  the  extent  of  ana- 
*    ;y  hcLwesn  the  coagiUatiun  of  me  blood  and  die  ccnuucLion  o£ 
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(he  miiscuhr  fibre,  still  remains  unknown.  It  is  curioui  to  remark, 
among  ditFercni  theorists,  the  disposition  to  extend  the  JaBuence 
af  one  particular  circumstance  over  all  the  phenomena  of  life, 
»fter  having  devoted  their  time  to  experimental  inquiries  into 
Ae  relations  of  some  chemical  agents,  or  after  investigating  orta 
particular  function.  Halter  suhstituted  his  vis  innta  for  the  inde- 
pendent Uving  principle  of  his  predecessors.  Hunttr  placed  the 
seat  of  vitality  in  the  blood.  Good-wt/n  considered  the  heart  as 
the  great  source  of  all  life.  Ciirrie  would  make  life  to  consist 
in  the  capacity  by  which  an  animal  supports  its  proper  heat, 
under  the  various  degrees  of  temperature  to  which  it  is  ex- 
posed ;  and  John  Bronvn,  wanting  continually  fresh  stimuli  for 
himself  and  his  doctrine,  terms  life  a  forced  state,  and  calh  upon 
opium  and  brandy  to  support  it.  These  instances  might  easily 
fce  multiplied,  were  they  not  sufficient  to  show,  since  these  hy- 
potheses do  not  coincide,  they  cannot  all  be  true,  nay,  that  all 
of  them  probably  are  equally  at  a  distance  from  the  truth.  And 
since  physiologists  have  wasted  so  much  time  in  framing  new 
words  for  eiplanations,  a  strong  inducement  is  held  out  for  view- 
ing the  study  of  organic  bodies,  not  as  an  object  of  inspirationi 
but  as  the  work  of  diligent  and  patient  analytical  investigation, 
with  the  same  instruments  that  liave  been  so  successfully  em- 
ployed in  unravelling  the  mysteries  of  inorganic  nature, 

Dr  Adams,  says,  "  the  opinions  of  this  great  man,  {Mr  Hunter) 
are  insensibly  gaining  ground ;  with  his  opinions,  his  languaga 
necessarily  makes  its  way.  "  We  wish  most  sincerely,  his  habits 
of  experimental  inquiry  were  making  their  way  too,  for  as  to  his 
language,  that  need  not  be  taught  or  attended  to  so  much,  be- 
cause it  conveys  fretjuent  examples  of  hasty  generalization,  and 
.may  do  mischief,  by  habituating  the  minds  of  students  to  mistake 
ingenious  terms  for  real  knowledge.  The  following  is  an  instance 
of  what  we  allude  to  :  Mr  Hunter  discovered  that  the  coats  of 
tiie  stomach  itself  were  destroyed  by  the  gastric  juice,  under  pe- 
culiar circumstances  -,  he  observed  this  phenomenon  in  two  men, 
who  died  in  consequence  of  some  violence  done  to  the  body,  both 
of  whom  were  previously  in  good  Iicalth,  and  had  eaten  3  hearty 
meal.  Experiments  were  made  on  animals  in  high  health,  by 
Mr  Hunter  and  Sp.illanzani ;  but  the  decomposition  of  the  coata 
of  the  stomach  could  only  be  detected  in  fishes.  This  pheno- 
menon is  attributed  by  Mr  Hunter  to  the  living  principle;  tha 
Itomach  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  resist  the  action  of  chemical 
acids,  whilst  it  possesses  the  principle  of  vitality,  which,  after 
death,  act  upon  it  like  ordinary  matter,  and  destroy  its  texture. 
Dr  Adams  relates  some  experiments  made  by  himself,  upon  dogs 
tind  rabbits,  which  were  killed  suddenly,  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
■     ■ •   i«g 
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ing  that  the  stomach  is  decomposed  by  the  gastric  juice.  Ad«» 
mitting  the  fact  to  be  well  established,  the  inference  drawn  by 
those  who  have  ascertained  it,  seems  far  from  being  fair  or  satis- 
factory. The  coats  of  the  stomach  are  not  always  eroded ;  in- 
deed that  change  is  only  observed  under  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances. But  if  such  an  appearance  could  be  attributed  to  the 
absence  of  the  vital  principle,  why  is  it  not  always  found  ?  It  is 
in  vain  to  attempt  any  hypothetical  distinction  between  expire*' 
tion  and  death.  The  truth  is,  that  the  living  and  the  dead  body 
are  not  in  precisely  similar  circumstances,  therefore,  changes  will 
take  place,  totally  different  during  life  and  after  death.  The  sto* 
mach  cannot  resist  the  chemical  action  of  caustic  alkalies  or 
strong  acids,  any  more  in  one  case  than  in  the  other.  It  is  ab-* 
surd  to  say  the  vital  principle  can  interrupt  chemical  action,  be-* 
cause  a  change  in  the  circumstances  will  produce  a  correspond- 
ing change  in  the  result.  In  the  living  body,  all  the  particles  oi 
the  fluids  are  in  motion,  and  continually  changing  their  relative 
situation  ;  the  blood  is  perpetually  receiving  fresh  supplies  from 
the  aliment,  and  from  the  atmosphere  j  the  temperature  is  con-* 
stantly  varying  and  modifying  the  secretions  :  Hence  the  affini^ 
ties  are  influenced  to  an  extent  which  we  cannot  estimate ;  we 
only  know  by  experience,  that  the  gastric  fluid,  which  decom- 
poses animal  and  vegetable  substances,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  vital  functions,  will,  under  certain  circumstances,  com- 
bine with  the  membranes  that  surround  it,  and  produce  an  effect 
upon  them  like  what  it  seems  destined  for  in  its  natural  state. 
After  glancing  thus  generally,  at  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the 
Introductory  «  Remarks,'  we  hasten  to  the  more  important  part 
of  our  task,  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  contents  of  tliis  interesting 
work. 

The  terror  of  poisons,  which  prevailed  among  the  ancients, 
has  continued  to  alarm  people  in  modern  times,  concerning  con- 
tagion. The  word  seems  to  have  been  changed,  withbut  getting 
rid  of  the  apprehension,  though  this  is  happily  diminished  by  the 
increase  of  natural  knowledge,  and  by  the  means  adopted  for 
arresting  the  progress  of  any  contagious  malady.  A  proper  dis- 
tinction is  made  by  Dr  Adams,  between  the  terms,  endemic^  epide^^ 
fnicf  infectious^  and  contagious^  Leprosy,  goitre,  agues,  and  re.* 
mittent  fevers  of  warm  climates,  are  endemic  j  autumnal  dysen- 
tery, and  the  influenza,  are  epidemic  ;  the  itch,  venereal  disease, 
the  yaws,  small-pox,  measles,  &c.  are  contagious  $  the  hospital, 
prison,  or  ship  fever,  camp  dysentery,  and  some  peculiarly  ma- 
lignant ulcers,  are  infgctious.  The  term  morbid  poisons  y  is  pecu- 
liar, and  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  Mr  Hunter,  who,  it  is 
well  known,  used  to  divide  animal  poisons  intp  the  natural  and 
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the  dise^teed.  The  first  are  those  which  form  a  part  of  an  ani- 
mal when  in  health,  and,  though  deleterious  to  another,  do  not 
communicate  a  power  of  affecting  others.     Of  this  kind  is  the 

poison  of  the  scorpion,  the  adder,  and  other  venomous  animals. 
The  morbid  poisons,  on  die  contrary,  never  exist  hut  under  dis- 
ease, and  have  a  power  of  exciting  a  similar  disease,  by  the  secret 
lion  of  matter  wliich  will  have  the  same  properties.  Dr  Adams 
seems  disposed  to  lay  great  stress  upon  die  three  states  of  the 
constitution,  which  his  distinguished  master  observed  were  ne- 
cessary for  the  operation  of  morbid  animal  poisons.  These  states 
art  denominated,  siiiceptibiliti/,  dbjiBsitkn,  and  action  .-  as  far  as 
they  serve  to  assist  the  memory,  which  delights  in  arrangement 
and  order,  such  terras  may  be  useful ;  but  to  call  the  succeeding 
changes,  in  any  given  series  of  events,  by  different  names,  savours 
more  of  scholastic  than  practical  philosophy.  In  the  course  of 
this  chapter,  Dr  Adams  takes  notice  of  the  various  points  of 
analogy  and  Jilfercnee  between  small-pox  and  cow-pox.  These 
two  diseases  are  now  tlie  subject  of  experiment  and  observation) 
imder  the  judicious  direction  of  Dr  A.,  at  the  Small-Pox  and 
Inoculation  Hospitals  i — he  gives  the  following  summary  of  the 
present  collective  experience  upon  this  interesting  point : 

"  Each,  when  inseried,  requires  about  the  same  time  lo  produce  iti 
local  <,^M^. 

"  A  subject  that  baa  regularly  passed  through  eiiher,  is  insensible  to 
ihe  fumre  constitutional  effects  of  the  variolous  poisons. 

"  Each  will  produce  secondary  eruptions,  having  the  same  properly 
of  infeciirg  as  the  primary  ;  but  secondary  eruptions  appear  more  thin 
ninety-nine  limes  in  a  hundred,  in  small-pox,  and  not  once  in  three  hun- 
dred, if  the  skin  is  otherwise  entire,  in  the  cow-pox. 

■<  In  the  smdl-pox,  secondary  pustules  appear  whilst  the  primary!) 
advancing,  and  mature  two  or  three  days  after  them.  In  the  cow-pox, 
when  secondary  vesicles  appear,   It   is   not  till  the  primary  has  begun  lo 

"  The  sraa!l-pox  may  infect  by  the  effluvia;  the  cow-pox  can  odIj 
be  communicated  hy  ihe  secretion  from  the  local  infection. 

"  When  these  poisons  are  inserted  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  part 
of  the  same  subject,  by  mixing  the  secretion  of  each,  only  one  will  pro- 
duce its  effect. 

"  When  inserted  separately,  in  diiTerent  parts  cf  the  same  subject, 
each  will  produce  its  local  effect,  and  at  the  same  time, 

"  If  cow-pox  is  inserted  at  the  same  lime  that  the  subject  is  exposed 
to  a  variolated  atmosphere,  the  former  will  supersede  the  effects  of  the 
latter.  If  inserted  faur  days  later,  the  effect  will  be  less  certain  j  but,  as 
far  as  Can  be  ascertained,  not  more  uncertain  than  from  the  variolous  in- 
sertion, "  p.  15.  _ 

From  the  registers  of  some  cases,  it  appears,  that  the  diseases' 
may  be  confounded,  that  is,  the  laws  peculiar  to  one,  may  oeca- 

gionally 
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siondlly  influence  the  other :  Hence  the  fair  inference  may  be 
drawn,  that  the  cow-pox  and  the  small-pox  are  varieties  of  the  same 
morbid  poison.  Some  varieties  of  small-pox  have  been  noticed 
by  Sydenham  ^nd  other  practical  writers ;  and  a  remarkable  mild 
sort  has  been  propagated  both  by  contagion  and  inoculation. 
Cow-pox  apipears  to  be  a  peculiar  and  strongly  marked  kind  of 
small-pox,  by  its  not  interrupting,  and  not  being  interrupted,  by 
the  progress  of  this  disease,  and  by  both  retaining  their  respec- 
tive laws  and  characters  at  the  same  time,  whether  inoculated  in 
different  subjects,  or  in  the  Same  ;  or  if  each  has  been  inoculated 
in  the  same  subject  at  different  times,  the  consequence  is  similar 
to  the  inoculation  of  cithet  one  at  different  times.  This  is  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  all  morbid  poisons,  which  ate  different  in  their 
nature,  because  these  are  uniformly  interrupted  in  their  course, 
as  repeatedly  shewn  in  experiments  tried  with  variola  and  vari- 
cella, with  small-pox  and  measles,  and  also  with  cow-pox  and 
each  of  the  others.  It  was  remarked  by  Dr  Wopdville,  that  if  a 
person  is  inoculated  with  small-pox  to-day,  and  three  or  four 
days  after  is  reinoculated  with  the  same  morbid  poison^  though 
the  last  insertion  may  remain  a  smaller  pustule  than  the  first,  ye£ 
both  inoculations  will  arrive  at  their  height  at  the  same  time. 
The  same  takes  place  in  cow-pox  5  and  also,  if  a  person  is  inos- 
culated to-day  with  cow-pox,  and  three  or  four  days  after  with 
small-pox,  or,  to-day  with  small-pox,  and  three  or  four  days  after 
with  cow-pox,  the  two  insertions,  though  the  last  may  remain 
smaller  than  tlie  first,  will  maturate  and  scab  at  the  same  time, 
p.  899. 

After  having  gone  through  a  general  discussion  of  the  laws 
peculiar  to  morbid  poisons,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  Mr  Hun- 
ter are  ingeniously  illustrated,  by  some  good  reasoning  ot  the  au- 
thor's own,  we  come  to  Chapter  VII.,  which  is  entitled,  "  Of 
*<  the  Venereal  Disease,"*  In  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  we 
find  the  old  notion  brought  forward  again,  concerning  the  iden- 
tity of  the  matter  of  gonorrhoea  and  chancre.  Mr  Hunter,  in- 
deed, assures  us,  that  he  has  seen  all  the  symptoms  of  lues  vene- 
rea originating  from  gonorrhcjea  only;  that  he  had  even  pro- 
duced venereal  chancres  by  inoculating  the  matter  of  gonorrhoea. 
But  the  testimony  of  other  experimentalists  do  not  concur  with 
this  opinion.  Experiment  can  be  set  against  experiment,  and 
case  against  case ;  and  although  some  argument  can  be  ad- 
duced still  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  practice  is  almost  univer- 
sally against  it,  and  no  one  thinks  of  curing  gonorrhoea  by  giv- 
ing mercury,  any  more  than  of  curing  secondary  symptoms  of 
lues  without  it.  Syphilis  has  been  known  in  Europe  upwards  of 
800  years,  and  yet,  at  this  very  hour,  we  arc  disputing  about  its 

T  2  characteristic 
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characteristic  marks.     TI)c  niles  laid  down  by  Mr  Hunter,  the 

diagnostic  signs  and  predictions  relating  to  the  venereal  disease, 
■  as  they  are  tlie  result  of  observation  and  experience,  so  they  re- 
main t!ie  best  and  surest  guides  to  all  who  can  m:ike  use  ol 
them.  Ytt  there  are  several  diseases  rescmbiing  syphilis,  which 
never  seem  lo  have  come  under  Mr  Hunter's  observation  •,  anj 
the  frequency  of  these  has  been  increasing  of  late  years,  as  shewn 
by  Mr  Abernethy'a  valuable  publication.  Who  knows  but  the 
formidable  disease  itself  may  undergo  some  great  changes  }  and, 
in  some  happier  age,  it  may  be  known  only  by  historical  evi- 
dence. In  a  former  article,  ve  took  an  opportunity  of  pointing 
out  the  necessity  and  importance  of  practitioners  attending  to 
cases  of  this  doubtful  nature ;  and  it  is  not  unworthy  of  remem- 
brance, in  examining  such  instmce?,  that  the  venereal  disease 
has  already  undergone  some  changes,  since  its  first  appearance 
in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  and  may  pcrliaps  be  liable  to  fur- 
ther modifications.  If  any  additional  proofs  were  wanted  of  the 
variety  of  diseases  which  attack  the  genital  organs,  some  iitatruc- 
tive  histories  are  detailed  in  Dr  Adams'  book.  It  is  rather  sin- 
gular, however,  that  a  practitioner  so  enlightened,  as  tliis  learned 
person  appears  to  be,  should  recommend  a  method  of  treatment 
in  gononhcca,  which  is  directly  tlie  reverse  of  recent  eiperierce, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  commonly  received  notions  with  regard 
to  the  nature  of  that  complaint.  Injertions  are  deemed  advise- 
able,  for  no  other  reason,  apparently,  than  because  Mr  Hunter 
thought  thera  useful ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  always  advise^ble,  to 
rub  mercuri.d  ointment  into  the  thigh,  when  any  swelling  in  the 
groin  accompanies  a  discharge  from  the  urethra.  These  two 
practical  directions  are  surely  not  s'.^ch  as  are  current  in  the  sur- 
gical schools  in  the  metropolis.  If  Mr  Hunter  had  lived  to  our 
lime,  he  probably  would  have  discovered  the  bad  effects  of  an 
jnilis criminate  use  of  injections ;  and  his  patients  would  hive 
protested  against  an  unnecessary  employment  of  mercurial  fric- 
tion, when  it  was  urged  only  to  satisfy  some  doubts  in  the  mind  - 
of  the  undecided  practitioner. 

The  account  which  Dr  Adams  gives  of  chancre*  is  far  more  ac- 
curate and  justj  the  characters  peculiar  to  the  moibid  action  and 
diseased  structure  which  constitute  a  chancre,  are  pointed  out  to  be 
a  progressively  increasing  sore,  with  a  hardened  base  and  callous 
edge,  which  will  only  yltld  to  the  exhibition  of  mercury.  To  sub- 
due the  venereal  action,  ths  constitution  mu^it  be  reduced ;  it  must 
feel  the  irritation  produced  by  the  mercury ;  therefore,  the  giving 
bark  to  support  the  system  during  the  mercurial  course,  is  often 
worse  than  useless.  I)r  Adams  says  he  has  seen  the  disease  pro- 
tracted by  it,  and  the  appearance  of  achancre  and  bubo  seen  to  nienfi 
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as  soon  as  the  bark  was  omitted.  When  the  mercurial  irritation 
is  too  great,  tonics  are  required  to  prevent  the  system  from  being 
too  much  exhausted  by  such  powerful  wasters  of  the  vital  powers 
as  the  disease  and  the  remedy.  During  the  administration  of 
mercury,  a  peculiar  phagedaena  is  apt  to  attack  the  crude  sur- 
faces of  fresh  divided  parts ;  hence  our  author  suggests  the 
propriety  of  using  caustic,  instead  of  the  knife,  for  opening 
buboes. 

The  XVth  Chapter  contains  a  good  summary  of  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  of  that  disease  called  Siv*i)ens.  Dr  Adams, 
with  that  laudable  zeal  which  ever  characterizes  genius,  and  an 
ardent  love  of  truth,  went  a  journey  into  Dumfriesshire,  Ayr- 
shire, and  other  counties  in  the  south-west  parts  of  Scotland. 
He  there  had  opportunities  of  seeing  the  disease ;  and,,  from  com- 
paring what  is  written,  with  what  came  under  his  own  personal 
observation,  he  is  disposed  to  consider  sivvens  as  different  from 
the  venereal  disease,  though  approaching  nearer  to  it  than  any 
other  morbid  poison  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  He  makes 
the  following  remarks  on  this  subject : 

"  Tht  venereal  gonorrhoea  differs  frona  the  throat  inflamed  by  sivvens, 
in  the  appearance  of  the  discharge,  and  in  the  greater  disposition  sivvens 
shows  to  excite  the  effusion  of  coagulated  lymph.  The  ulceration  dif- 
fers I  the  venereal  being  attended  with  callous  edge  and  base,  and  siv- 
vens consisting  only  of  the  clean  pbagcdasnic  ulcer.  Secondary  local 
lymptoms  differ;  rhe  venereal  retaining  longer  its  copper  appearance, 
and  afterwards  becoming  more  elevated,  retaining  more  of  the  colour  of 
the  skin,  and  the  scab,  v/hcn  formed,  being  more  scaly.  In  sivvens,  the 
appearance  is  very  rarely  pustular,  though  I  never  could  detect  pus  under 
the  cuticle.  I  should,  therefore,  conceive  the  pus  still  less  in  quantity 
than  in  syphilid.  It  is  probably  thinner,  that  is,  more  truly  lymphatic,  as 
it  hardens  into  an  irregular  dark  brown  crusty  or  stony  scab.  There  is 
nearly  the  same  difference  between  this  and  the  venereal  scab,  as  be- 
tween the  cow-pox  and  small-pox  scabs.  Lastly,  it  is  now  universally 
admitted,  that  sivvens  never  attacks  the  bones,  but  by  spreading  from 
the  soft  parts  ;  and  that  it  yields  earlier  to  mercuiy  than  syphilis."  p.  187. 

Siv\'ens  is  sometimes  superseded  by  another  train  of  actions  in 
the  system,  besides  these  produced  by  mercury  •,  women  have 
been  relieved  from  this  complainf  by  gestation  or  parturition ; 
and  we  learn,  from  an  interesting  communication  by  Mr  Halliday, 
that  so  slight  a  disease  as  vaccination  was  sufhcient  to  procure 
a  suspension,  for  six  weeks,  of  a  disorder,  which,  for  12  months 
before,  had  kept  possession  of  the  skin  and  the  constitution. 
Sivvens  seems  to  Lave  been  known  before  the  appearance  of  sy- 
philis in  Europe,  and  there  is  at  least  some  probability,  that  it 
may  be  referred  to  among  the  morbi  in  cole  mentioned  by  Celsus ; 
that  it  may  have  been  noticed  by  different  writers  among  the 
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diseases  of  the  genital  organs,  but  since  the  introduction  of  the 

veneresl  disease,  it  may  have  been  confounded  with  it;  and 
lastly,  it  may  be  among  those  morbid  poisons  which  are  some^ 
limes  excited  by  applying  to  one  person  the  secretions  of  ano- 
ther apparently  healthy,  or  not  labouring  under  a  similar  disease. 
These  suggestions  of  our  author  remain  to  be  confirmed,  and 
rectified  by  those  practitioners  who  have  constant  opportunities 
of  observing  the  disease.  A  general  opinion  prevails,  that  it  it 
now  hut  little  known.  This  is  true  of  the  larger  towns  in  Scot- 
land 5  but  it  is  very  much,  Dr  Adams  thinks,  in  consequence  of 
the  village  practitioners  being  better  educated,  and  their  number 
fnultiplying  with  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  country,  it  is  no 
ioiiger  necessary  to  seek  relief  at  a  great  distaoce. 

The  next  chapter' treats  of  Ta-ws;  and  the  author  has  transcrib- 
ed a  well  detailed  case,  which  came  under  his  care,  that  was  ho- 
noured as  one  of  the  prize  essays,  by  the  London  Medical  So- 
ciety, and  published  in  the  6th  volume  of  their  transactions.  This 
disease,  though  extremely  troublesome  for  a  time,  seems  to  owe 
its  more  lasting  terrors  to  the  too  early  use  of  mercury.  For  a 
very  accurate  history  of  the  disease,  collected  from  the  best  wri- 
tei^,  and  from  the  author's  personal  observation,  we  refer  our 
readers  to  the  original  essay.    ' 

We  pas5  over  the  remarks  on  anomahus  mnrUd poisans ,  and  die 
cridcisms  upon  (:he  controversy  concerning  the  cure  of  syphilis  by 
acids,  in  which  the  testimony  of  several  distinguished  authors  is 
candidly  discussed,  because  we  are  desirous  of  pointing  out  the 
excellencies  of  tlie  two  following  chapters.  The  first,  upon  Le- 
prosTjt  is  an  admirable  one;  it  abounds  with  curious  and  import- 
ant observations.  The  author  very  properly  distinguishes  this 
disease,  the  Arabian  or  Syrian  leprosy,  or  elephantiasis  of  the  an- 
cients, from  the  Lepra  Gricorumjand  from  Elephantiasis,  the  ele- 
phantiasis of  the  moderns,  which  is  also  called  the  Earbadoes  leg. 
His  situation  at  ?iladeira,  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing the  unfortunate  objects  in  the  lazaretto,  near  Funphall.  There 
is  a  remarkable  connexion  between  leprosy,  and  the  state  of  the 
.  genital  organs,  and  the  signs  of  puberty.  Wlien  the  disease  attacks 
a  male  subject,  before  tlie  age  of  puberty,  he  never  acquires  that 
state  V  and  those  who  are  affected  later  in  life,  gradually  lose  the 
power  of  procreation,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  by  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  their  organs.  Hair  does  not  grow  on  the 
chin  or  pubes ;  and  the  voice  is  affected  in  a  peculiar  way.  The 
proofs  of  defective  organization  in  the  women  are  scarcely  less 
strikinjTi  3S  far  as  those  organs  can  be  examined.  Among  tlie 
un>.quivocal  marks  of  this  disease,  tubercles  about  the  face,  parti- 
cularly un  lj;e  external  ear,  a!ie  nasi,  eyebrows,  and  foreliea'd, 
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may  be  particularly  mentioned.  These  tubercles  are  minutely 
described  by  our  author ;  and  some  plates  are  given  at  the  end  of 
the  volume,  which  are  well  calculated  to  illustrate  the  physiog- 
nomy of  this  loathsome  disorder,  happily  known  in  these  colder 
regions  only  by  description. 

The  second  essay,  to  which  we  allude  with  so  much  pleasure, 
contains  an  account  of  the  Acarus  Siro  ( exulceraju  of  LinnausJ^ 
by  some  considered  as  the  itch  insect.  Considerable  doubts  have 
always  existed,  among  the  best  informed  men,  concerning  the 
¥ulgar  opinion,  that  the  itch  is  caused  by  a  particular  insect. 
These  are  by  no  means  removed,  with  regard  to  the  cause  of  the 
common  itch  in  this  country ;  but  there  are  two  species  of  the 
disorder,  and  Dr  Adams  has  satisfactorily  proved,  in  Madeira, 
at  least,  that  one  kind  of  itch  is  occasioned  by  small  insects, 
which  is  quite  distinct  from  psora.  At  this  place,  the  name  given 
to  it  is  oufaOf  or  ougatrii  the  last  syllable  being  pronounced  like  the 
French  nasal  terminations.  After  noticing  the  account  given  of 
these  acari  by  Dr  Bonomo,  who  was  the  first  that  described  them, 
in  a  letter  to  Dr  Mead,  from  Rome,  Dr  Adams  proceeds  to  re- 
late the  experiments  made  by  his  friend  Mr  Banger,  and  himself, 
who  were  bold  enough  to  establish  a  colony  of  these  animalcules 
on  their  own  bodies.  The  history  and  progress  of  them  can 
best  be  learned  from  the  author's  own  words  : — 

"  In  July  1801,  I  procured  two  ou96es  from  the  young  woman, 
whose  aunt  consuhed  me  for  the  cure  of  her  niece.  The  old  woman^ 
without  spectacles,  which  she  always  used  when  working  with  her 
needle,  but  not  without  much  diligence  and  nicely,  extracted  them  from 
the  girl  by  means  of  a  pin,  and  placed  them  between  the  fingers  of  my 
left  hand,  the  skin  of  which,  and  I  believe  of  my  whole  body,  was  en- 
tire. They  remained  apparently  without  any  disposition  to  move,  as 
long  as  I  watched  them ;  but  on  examination  two  hours  after,  nothing 
was  to  be  discovered  but  a  small  desquamation  of  the  cuticle. 

**  For  more  than  three  weeks  little  or  no  inconvenience  was  felt.  From 
that  time  began  frequent  itching  in  different  parts  of  ray  body  and  arms, 
but  no  eruption  could  be  discovered.  In  less  than  a  fortnight  afterwards, 
my  arms  and  belly  were  covered  with  a  general  efflorescence,  but  few 
vesicles  appeared.  I  applied  to  my  old  woman,  who  readily  drew  two 
ou^oes  from  my  arm,  but  not  from  the  vesicle? ;  indeed,  on  this,  and  on 
all  other  occasions,  I  could  not  help  remarking,  that,  though  I  could 
not  discover  what  the  marks  were  b)'  which  she  was  directed,  yet  she 
constantly  passed  over  the  vesicles,  without  suspecting  them  to  be  the 
nidus  of  the  insect.  At  length  I  perceived  it  was  a  small  slightly  dis- 
coloured elevation  of  ihe  cuticle,  which  appeared  as  if  soon  likely  to  be- 
come vesicular,  that  the  woman  always  attacked,  but  always  with  suc- 
cess. However,  she  constantly  answered  to  our  inquiries,  that  where 
the  bladder  was  formed,  the  ou^ao  had  left  the  spot. 

•*  No  remedies  being  used,  nor  any  alteration  in  diet,  or  my  usual  ha- 
bits, the  weaiher  also  being  warmer  than  commoD,  ^evep  for  this  season 
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of  >he  yetir,  the  disease  continued  to  spread  rapdlyi  lo  that  by  llie  end 

of  August,  my  whnic  body,  arras,  and  thighs,  were  covered  with  the  rflio- 
teieence.  :As,  however,  the  vesicles  were  few,  T  was  willing  to  believe 
the  ctupiion  might  be  the  prickly  he»t.  On  this  subject,  I  applied  to 
my  old  woman,  who  coufirnied  m<f  suspicions;  but  there  is  reason  to 
feat  I  was  net  sufficiently  cautious  in  leaving  mv  teacher  to  form  her 
own  opinion  before  she  had  discovered  mine.  In  the  mean  time,  my 
health  sufftred  exceedingly,  not  only  from  the  inconvenience  pioduced 
by  the  itching,  but  about  noon  a  qBOiidiah  fever  began,  with  a  alight 
shivering,  and  was  succeeded  with  headiich,  dry  heat,  grral  thirst.  Joss  of 
appetite,  and  considerable  exacerbation  of  the  itching.  The  consequent 
perspiration  was  not  greater  than  what  the  season  might  have  produced, 

•'  So  little  was  I  prepared  to  expect  such  effects  to  arise  from  such 
causes,  or  so  determined  to  aaceriain  the  cause,  that  to  allay  the  itching, 
I  used  an  ointment  of  pomatum  and  saccharum  saturni,  from  which  some 
relief  seemed  to  follow.  It  was,  however,  for  a  short  time,  and  the  par- 
oiysm  of  fever  being  as  tegular,  though  much  slighter  than  in  common 
ague,  I  had  recourse  to  the  bark.  If  this  produced  relief,  it  wis  rery 
temporary. 

"  By  the  middle  of  Ociober  the  efflorescence  was  universal  over  my 
abdomen,  and  very  general  over  my  arms,  breast,  and  thighs.  My  hands 
were  only  slightly  affected,  bm  sufficiently  to  be  detected  by  tbe  natives. 
The  character  was,  indeed,  here  more  strongly  marked,  for  the  white 
shininjt  eutieular  elevations  were  such  as  I  should  not  scrupoled  in 
England  to  call  the  itch. 

"  About  this  time  one  of  my  family  became  slightly  infected  with  the 
eruption,  but  her  fever  was  vety  considerable.  It  seemed,  therefore, 
Teasanable,  to  attribute  all  my  own  symptoms  to  ou0es,  or  at  least  it 
was  time  to  try,  whether,  by  ridding  the  skin  of  them,  the  other  symp- 
toms would  cease.  The  ointment  I  had  invariably  found  successful  in 
all  other  cases,  was  composed  of  a  drachm  of  white  precipitate  of  meri 
Cory,  and  an  ounce  of  soft  pomatum.  The  effect  of  this  on  us  both  was 
almost  incredible.  In  three  d^ys  time  the  iicliing  nearly  ceased,  and  the 
fever  entirely.  However,  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
ointment  occasionally,  for  near  a  month  afterwards  :  little  culicular  ele- 
vations, and  some  vesicles,  arose  at  different  times  during  that  period  ; 
and,  when  they  arose,  were  constantly  attended  with  symptoms  of  fevcf. 
From  that  time  wc  felt  no  further  occasion  Uiv  any  remedies. 

"  In  the  mean  while,  my  friend  Banger  had  begun  a  similar  experu 
ment  on  himself.  He  borrowed  a  single  oucBcn  of  me,  and  its  miiltijili- 
catjon  soon  showed  itself.  The  first  part  in  which  he  discovered  either 
Itching  or  enipiion,  were  the  inside  of  his  left  arm,  near  the  axilla,  and 
that  part  of  the  chest  which  comes  in  conuci  with  it.  This  he  imputed 
to  his  habit  of  sleeping  with  his  right  hand  in  that  position.  At  first  he 
used  no  means  tif  cure  but  warm  bathings.  He  next  tried  dry  fiiciions 
of  brimstone  over  si;ch  parts  only  as  showed  the  eruption,  or  gave  ihe 
sensation  of  itching,  and  gained  somt  assistance  from  them,  but  was  not 
cured  without  a  sulphur  ointment ;  and  the  efficacy  of  this  was  slower 
than  I  have  usually  found  from  the  whiie  preciphate  ointment.  " 

To  those  who  delight  in  tracing  tlie  hiscovical  analysis  of  use- 
ini^  UiscDveries,  th«  £[3t  part  o£  this  work  on  MorbiJ  Toisoo^,  wilt 
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afford  considerable  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  In  the  second  part^ 
which  professes  to  treat  of  morbid  poisons,  attended  with  criti** 
Cal  fever,  the  author  is  less  original,  and  not  so  well  versed  in 
the  subjects,  which  come  in  an  unconnected  manner  before  him* 
When  we  find  him  endeavouring  to  apply  the  same  reasoning,  to 
explain  the  phenomena  in  fevers,  as  he  attempted  in  the  diseased 
actions  of  secreting  or  non-secreting  surfaces,  the  weakness  of 
the  hypothesis  becomes  more  apparent.  To  talk  of  ^*  tke  consti- 
tution taking  the  alarm  "  in  hectic  fever ;  and  '<  the  constitution 
perpetually  harassed  by  large  Ulcers,  will  excite  actions  which 
it  is  unable  to  support, "  and  similar  expressions,  as  occur  fre- 
quently in  these  concluding  chapters,  is  renewing  the  doctrine  of 
the  VitalistSj  of  which  Lord  Bacon  is  quoted  in  the  beginning  of 
this  work,  to  shew  the  unphilosophical  spirit  and  tendency.  Our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  go  into  any  examination,  of  what 
seem  to  be  the  radical  errors  of  the  spiritual  or  Staltlian  system ; 
yet  we  may  just  notice  one  circumstance  in  Dr  Adam's  account 
of  fevers,  upon  which  he  lays  considerable  stress,  viz.  **  when 
those  regular  actions  by  which  life  is  maintained,  can  be  no  longer 
preserved,  a  new  series  of  actions  takes  place,  which,  from  the 
increased  heat  with  which  it  is  usually  attended,  is  called  fevier, " 
p.  S21.  This  definition  seems  to  imply,  that  fever  is  a  state  of 
the  body,  directly  opposed  to  that  of  health  5  whereas,  it  is  only 
a  diflferent  modification  of  the  same  state  ;  and  when  the  ques- 
tion is  put,  what  is  the  proximate  cause  of  fever  ?  In  order  to 
answer  this,  we  must  first  inquire,  how  do  the  organs  act  in  a 
state  of  health  ;  and  then  proceed  to  show' in  what  the  deviation 
from  the  healthy  combination  and  structure  consists. 

In  the  mode  of  treating  acute  contagions  in  general,  we  were 
surprised  to  find  our  intelligent  author  fallen  into  the  vulgar  er- 
ror concerning  the  practice  so  ably  inculcated  by  the  late  Dr  Cur- 
ric.  Speaking  of  the  cold  affusion,  he  says,  "  Dr  Currie  con- 
siders its  principal,  "  if  not  its  only  use,  as  a  means  of  lessenirig 
the  heat  excited.  Dr  Jackson  conceives,  by  exciting  new  actions, 
it  supersedes  the  former  ones  ;  and,  as  both  observe  that  it  cuts 
short  the  progress  of  the  fever,  the  opinion  of  the  latter  physician 
stands  well  supported."  p.  378.  Without  inquiring  into  the 
comparative  merits  of  these  two  writers,  we  shall  only  observe, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  have  adopted  such  an  opinion  of  the 
difference  between  them.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Dr  Cur- 
rie's  most  estimable  work,  it  is  constantly  urged  and  repeated, 
that  the  solution  of  fever  depends  chiefly  on  tlie  sudden ^  general^  and 
powerful  impression  on  tlie  sensations;  and  this  most  important  part 
of  the  superior  efficacy  of  the  cold  affusion  compared  with  ablu-^ 
tion^  has  been  most  strangely  overlooked.     As  to  the  practical 
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uses  of  the  affusion  of  cold  water  in  acute  diseases,  especially  in 
the  contagious  eitanthcmataj  its  effects,  so  far  from  not  being  as- 
certained, as  our  author  Irints,  have  been  established  on  the  most 
complete  evidence,  and  it  only  remains  to  get  rid  of  prejudices 
and  jealousy,  before  tlie  real  merit  of  this  practice  will  extinguish, 
in  everlasting  obliviop,  the  frivolous  objections  tliat  are  whisper- 
ed against  its  immortal  investigator. 

The  last  chapter,  on  "  Preventien, "  is  very  good.  The  author 
points  out  tlie  means  for  arresting  the  progress  of  infectious  fe- 
vers, such  as  arc  connected  with  the  good  order  of  society,  and 
which  have  been  adopted  with  such  happy  effects,  as  far  as  re- 
lates to  typhus,  by  that  excellent  establishment,  the  Firucr  Institu- 
tion in  London.  Greater  difQculiies  are  to  be  encountered  in 
preventing  the  spreading  of  contagious  diseases,  as  scarlatina, 
measles,  and  small-pox  ;  thence,  the  project  for  exterminating 
these  contagions  should  first  be  tried  with  the  two  first  of  these, 
from  which  we  have  no  means  of  protecting  ourselves  by  ino- 
culation. With  a  view  to  this  desirable  end,  Dr  Adams  suggests 
the  propriety  of  exposing  children  to  scarlatina  and  measles  in 
favourable  seasons,  when  either  of  these  diseases  assumes  a  mild 
form,  at  any  public  institution  in  the  metropolis.  This  hint  de- 
serves attention,  for  it  is  become  a  matter  of  great  consequence 
to  ascertain,  by  experience,  how  far  the  violence  of  scarlatina  can 
be  obviated,  and  what  chance  of  success  any  plan  can  hold  out, 
for  disarming  it  of  its  terrors,  or  superseding  it  altogether- 
Some  judicious  remarks  on  variolous  and  vaccine  inoculation  ter- 
minate this  work;  which  must  be  considered  as  far  superior  to  the 
ephemeral  productions  of  authors,  who  want  to  write  themselves 
into  the  high  road  to  riches  and  renown.  This  volume  is  valu- 
able, in  another  point  of  view,  because  it  inculcates  the  habit  of 
analyzing  diseases,  and  shows  the  importance  of  minute  attention, 
in  tracing  the  history  and  progress  of  every  series  of  morbid  ac- 
tion. It  is  to  be  hoped  Br  Adams  will  continue  his  researches ; 
he  will  have  ample  scope  in  the  metropolis  5  and  his  present  si- 
tuation will  furnish  abundant  opportunities  for  pursuing  those  in- 
teresting inquiries,  which  he  is  so  eminently  calculated  to  render 
beneficial  to  society. 
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Practical  Observations  on  the  Uterine  Hemorrhage^  with  Remarks  on 
the  Management  of  the  Placenta.  By  John  Burns,  Lecturer  on 
Midwifery,  and  Member  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  Glasgow.     London,  1807.     8vo.     pp.  199. 

THERE  is  nothing,  perhaps,  very  new  or  original  in  this  little 
work  of  Mr  Bums,  which  forms  a  very  natural  sequel  to  his 
essay  on  abortion,  already  reviewed  in  this  Journal.  Yet  it  is . 
one  of  considerable  merit  and  interest,  on  a  subject  of  undoubt- 
ed importance, — a  subject  which,  in  all  its  details,  ought  to  be 
constantly  and  intimately  familiar  to  every  general  practitioner. 
For  here,  there  is  often  no  time  for  delay  or  hesitation  j  prompt 
and  decisive  measures,  such  as  experience  and  observation  have 
already  sanctioned  and  determined  as  rules  of  practice,  may  save^ 
while  a  single  error,  whether  of  omisrsion  or  commission,  may^ 
in  the  case  of  uterine  hemorrhage,  prove  instantly  destructive 
to  the  patient.  This,  then,  is  the  peculiar  merit  of  Mr  Burns, 
that  his  discourse  is  truly  practical,  that  he  has  kept  steadily 
to  his  subject,  without  distracting  his  reader's  attention  by  any 
idle  speculations  or  foreign  discussions,  while,  with  a  happy 
perspicuity,  he  explains,  in  a  persuasive  and  instructive  manner, 
the  most  efficient  and  approved  practice  in  the  different  cases. 
Nothing,  in  our  opinion,  is  more  praiseworthy  in  a  medical 
writer,  than  this,  of  following  out  a  few  plain  and  general  prin- 
ciples in  a  practical  discourse,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  too  com- 
mon ornaments  of  fine  spun  theories,  which  have  no  other  effect 
than  to  obscure  the  subject.  In  his  essay  on  abortion,  Mr  Burns 
has  fallen  into  this  error,  by  the  engraftment  of  hypothesis  on 
observation.  Our  decided  preference  is  given  to  the  observa- 
tions now  before  us,  because  they  are  so  little  encumbered  by 
•hypothetical  opinions. 

Uterine  hemorrhage,  occurring  in  the  advanced  months  of 
gestation,  implies  a  rupture  of  vessels,  and  separation  of  a  part 
of  the  membranes,  or  of  the  placenta  from  the  uterine  surface. 
The  flooding,  in  quantity  and  duration,  corresponds  for  the 
most  part  to  the  extent  of  separation.  It  is  greatest  and  most 
dangerous  when  the  placenta  has  been  separated,  in  those  cases, 
more  especially,  where  it  has  been  attached  to  the  cervix  uteri. 
The  hemorrhage  may  be  so  profuse  as  to  occasion  the  death  of 
the  mother  before  assistance  can  be  procured  ;  or,  if  the  patient 
16  saved,  it  is  by  tlie  induction  of  faintness  or  syncope,  by  such 
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a  diminished  force  of  circulation  as  allows  formation  of  coagula, 
and  temporary  suppression  of  die  biecdinp  ;  or,  by  the  contraction 
of  the  uterus,  labour  comes  on,  and  the  foetus  is  expelled.  Hav- 
ing stated  and  commented  on  these  general  and  leading  principles, 
Mr  Burns  neit  discusses  the  operation  of  the  remote  cause* 
of  uterine  hemorrhage,  and  then  considers  the  effects  of  the  pro- 
fuse or  continued  loss  of  blood  on  the  system.  If  expulsion  have 
not  taken  place,  the  patient,  by  a  continuance  of  the  hemorrhage, 
or  repetition  of  the  paroxysms,  becomes  exhausted,  feeble,  and 
iiritablc,  liable  to  hysterical  and  convulsive  affections,  syncope, 
and  general  derangement  of  all  the  functions,  till  the  debility 
becomCB  so  great,  diat  no  care  can  recruit  the  enfeebled  system, 
nor  excite  the  muscular  contraction  of  the  uterus,  by  wliich 
alone  the  mother  can  be  saved,  so  that,  says  our  author,  "  we 
may  deliver  the  child,  but  the  wumb  wiil  not  contract. "  In 
forming  a  prognosis,  these  cflects  of  the  flooding  are  to  be  kept 
steadily  in  view.  In  most  cases  of  sudden  and  profuse  he-- 
morrliage,  occurring  in  the  advanced  stage  of  gestation,  a  cure  i» 
only  to  be  obtained  by  expulsion  or  delivery,  for  in  such,  it  may 
be  presumed,  that  there  is  a  considerable  separation  of  the  pla- 
centa, and  that  the  hemorrhage,  tlurngh  suppressed,  wiil  yet 
certainly  return.  But,  in  more  moderate  altacics,  where  a  por- 
tion of  the  decidua,  or  a  little  of  the  margin  only  of  the  placenta, 
has  been  detached,  the  hemorrhage  may  sometimes  be  complete- 
ly and  permanently  checked.  Every  repetition,  however,  even 
of  a  moderate  hemorrhage,  diminishes  the  hope  of  a  successful 
gestation.  And,  in  every  case,  the  continuance  or  repetition  of 
Booding,  may  require  manual  interference  to  insure  the  safety 
nf  the  patient.  Our  opinion  of  danger  or  safety  will  also  be 
formed  from  a  consideration  of  the  previous  state  of  her  consti- 
tution, of  the  actual  symptoms  induced  by  the  hemorrhage,  and 
on  the  quantity  and  velocity  of  the  discharge. 

The  plan  adopted  by  our  author  in  the  practical  part  of  hit 
observations,  is  to  consider,  first,  tlie  treatmcJit  of  uterine  her 
morrhage  occurring  in  the  three  last  months  of  gestation,  then 
the  treatment  of  hemorrhage  occurring  during  labour,  and,  suc- 
cessively, of  flooding  after  delivery,  and  of  hemorrhage  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  placenta. 

Our  first  practical  indication,  in  a  case  of  flooding,  is  immedi- 
ately to  restrain  the  violence  of  t!ie  discharge,  "  after  which  we 
can  take  such  measures  as  the  nature  of  tJic  case  may  demand, 
either  for  preserving  gestation,  or  for  hastening  the  expulsion 
of  tlie  child. "  For  restraining  tlie  violence  of  the  discliarge^ 
the  patient  is  laid  in  a  horizontal  posture,  and  kept  in  the  most 
perfect  state  of  quietness  and  rest  during  tlie  subsequent  (reat- 
iiicnt.    li  Uic  flooding  appeal';;  ip  have  arisen  from  repletion, 
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and  to  be  kept  up  by  over-action  of  the  heart  and  vessels ;  bloods 
letting  will  sometimes  be  useful  and  necessary.  But  certainly, 
in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  this  remedy  is  either  in- 
applicable, or  comes  too  late.  Our  great  remedy,  for  moderat- 
ing the  force  of  circulation  in  floodings,  is  the  application  of  cold- 
On  the  management  of  this  remedy,  Mr  Bums  furnishes  some 
judicious  observations.  Where  the  circulation  is  already  languid, 
and  the  heat  has  fallen  below  the  natural  standiird,  the  vigor- 
ous application  of  cold,  it  is  obvious,  would  sink  the  system' 
too  much.  And,  as  our  author  justly  observes,  there  are  even 
cases  where  it  may  be  necessary,  from  the  coldness  and  weak- 
ness of  the  patient,  to  deviate  from  the  general  rule,  and  to  ap- 
ply warm  cloths  to  the  hands,  feet,  and  stomach.  Where  these 
remedies  have  been  ineffectual,  or  where,  from  the  state  of  the 
patient,  they  are  inadmissible,  we  have  a  pretty  certain  resource, 
in  most  cases,  in  the  plug.  Plugging  the  vagina  with  a  soft 
handkerchief,  gives  us  a  great  command  over  the  hemorrhage. 
*'  The  advantage, "  says  Mr  Bums,  **  is  so  great  and  speedy, 
that  I  am  surprised  that  it  ever  should  be  neglected.  "  The  plug 
is  especially  applicable  on  sudden  emergencies  in  the  early  at- 
tacks of  hemorrhage,  when  the  os  uteri  is  yet  firm  and  undilat- 
ed,  and  manual  interference  unnecessary  or  improper.  But,  un- 
der other  circumstances,  the  practitioner  must  be  on  his  guard, 
for  the  hemorrhage  may  be  only  concealed  by  the  plug,  while 
the  bleeding  is  going  on  within  the  relaxed  and  torpid  uterus. 
If  we  have  succeeded  in  restraining  uterine  hemorrhage,  our  ob- 
ject then  is  to  prevent  its  recurrence.  This  also  is  best  done  by 
moderating  circulation,  and  keeping  down  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  arteries.  Rest,  light  mild  diet,  cool  and  free  air,  are  there- 
fore to  be  continued.  And  where  the  pulse  is  sharp,  throbbing, 
and  frequent,  the  digitalis  is  much  recommended  by  Mr  Burns. 
The  bowels  are  to  be  kept  open,  and  every  irritation  removed. 
The  effects  of  the  preceding  hemorrhage  on  the  ^system  are,  at 
the  same  time,  to  be  attended  to.  The  chief  of  these  are  fgint- 
ings,  complete  syncope,  universal^i  coldness,  vomiting,  and  hys- 
terical affections,  the  treatment  of  which  is  succinctly  described 
by  our  author. 

In  some  cases  the  hemorrhage  may  be  permanently  suppressed, 
the  action  of  gestation  continued,  and  the  woman  be  happily 
conducted  to  her  full  time.  But  if  the  placenta  have  been  se- 
parated to  any  extent,  if  placed  over  the  orificium  utefi,  if  the 
flooding  have  been  profuse  or  repeated,  the  action  of  gestation 
is  for  the  most  part  impaired,  and  a  tendency  to  expulsion 
brought  on.  "  But  before  the  uterine  contraction  can  be  fully 
excited,  or  become  effective,  the  wqinan  may  perish,  or. the 
utetus  be  so  enfeebled  as  to  render  expulsion  impossible.  *'     By 
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timely  delivery,  then,  we  are  to  anticipate  these  moments  of  ex- 
treme danger.  "  We  must  not, "  to  use  the  language  of  our 
author,  "  we  must  not  witness  many  and  repeated  attacks  of 
hemorrhage,  sinking  the  strength,  hieaching  the  lips  and  tongue, 
producing  repealed  fainting  fits,  and  bringing  life  itself  into  ex- 
treme danger. "  Nor  are  we  forcibly  to  open  tlie  os  uteri  in  the 
commencement  of  flooding.  But  when  the  os  uteri  is  already 
somewhat  opened,  if  the  flooding  continues,  and  threatens  the 
safety  of  the  mother,  we  must  dilate  and  deliver,  if  expulsion 
can  no  longer  be  trusted  to  the  slower  efforts  of  nature.  Unless 
in  the  most  extreme  case,  Mr  Burns  advises  that  no  attempt 
whatever  be  made  to  force  the  os  uteri  with  tlie  finger,  till  tliere 
is  a  natural  disposition  to  open. 

"  As  long  as  the  os  uteti  is  lirm  and  unyielding  ;  as  long  as  there  is  no 
tendency  to  open,  no  attempt  to  csiablish  comraetion,  it  is  perfecdy  safe 
to  irust  to  the  plug,  rest,  and  cold.  Did  I  not  know  the  darecr  of  esta- 
blishing positive  rules,  I  would  sny,  that  as  long  as  the  os  uteri  is  gnn, 
and  has  no  disposition  to  opea,  tJic  patleut  can  be  in  little  risk,  if  we 
understand  the  i^se  of  the  plug.  We  may  even  plug  the  os  uteri  itself, 
which  will  excite  contraction.  But  if  the  patient  be  neglected,  then,  I 
grant,  that  long  before  a  tendency  to  labour  or  contraction  be  induced, 
she  may  perish.  I  am  not,  however,  considering  what  may  happen  in 
the  hands  of  a  negligent  ptactiiioner,  for  of  this  there  would  be  no  end, 
but  what  ought  to  be  the  result  of  diligence  and  care." — "  It  is  evident, 
that  when  the  uterus  has  a  disposition  to  contract,  and  the  os  uteri  to 
open,  delivery  must  be  mucli  safer  and  easier,  than  when  it  is  siiU  inert, 
and  the  os  uteri  hard. 

"  We  may,  with  confidence,  trust  to  the  plug,  until  these  desirable  ef- 
fects be  produced ;  and,  to  some  instances,  we  sIihU  lind,  that  by  the  plug 
alone  we  may  secure  the  patient  :  the  contraction  may  become  brisk,  if 
we  have  prevented  much  loss  of  bluod,  and  expulsion  may  naturally  lake 
place.  Who  would,  io  those  circumstances,  propose  to  torn  the  child, 
and  deliver  !  Who  would  not  prefer  the  operation  of  nature,  to  that  of 
the  accoucheur  i  To  determine  in  any  individual  case,  whether  this  shall 
take  place,  or  whether  delivery  must  be  resorted  to,  will  require  the  de- 
liberation of  the  practitioner.  If  he  has  used  the  plug  early  and  eifec- 
tually,  and  the  paias  have  became  bmk,  he  has  good  reason  to  expect 
natural  expulsion,  and  the  labour  must  be  conducted  on  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  midwifery.  But  if  the  uterus  have  been  enfeebled  by  loss 
ot  blood  ;  if  the  pains  are  indefinite  ;  if  they  have  done  Ltt'e  more  than 
just  to  open  (he  os  uteri,  and  have  no  disposition  to  increase,  then  he  is 
not  Justified  in  expecting  that  e.tpulsion  shall  be  naturally  and  safely  ac- 
complished, and  he  ought  to  deliver." 

The  true  value  of  the  plug  will  now  be  obvioiis.  It  is,  in  truth, 
the  tourniquet  of  the  accoucheur,  with  which  lie  saves  his  pa- 
tient from  instant  danger,  that  he  may  wait  till  circumstances 
shall  enable  him  safely  to  use  tliose  other  means  which  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  shall  require. 
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The  remaining  observations  of  Mr  Burns,  on  the  treatment  of 
hemorrhage  occurring  during  labour,  after  delivery,  and  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  placenta,  and  his  directions  for  the  management 
of  the  placenta,  are  equally  copious  and  instructive  with  those 
of  which  we  have  given  this  short  account.  They  appear  all  de- 
ducible  from  the  soundest  principles  of  pathology,  and  agree- 
able, we  believe,  to  the  experience  of  the  most  enlightened  prac- 
titioners. 


IV. 

Observations  on  the.  Humulus  Lupulus  of  Linnaus  :  with  an  Accotmt 
of  its  Use  in  Gout  and  other  Diseases  ;  with  Cases  and  Communi'^ 
cations.  By  A.  Freake,  Apothecary.  Second  Edition.  Lon- 
don.   8vo.    pp.  77. 

nnHE  medicinal  qualities  of  the  hop  plant,  which  Mr  Freake 
•*■  thinks  he  has  discovered  in  the  course  of  his  own  practice^ 
and  in  the  writers  on  materia  medica,  are  enough  to  make  this 
little  publication  worthy  of  attention,  in  its  way.  Several  authors 
are  quoted,  to  show  that  this  plant  has  long  had  a  place  on  the 
list  of  remedies,  though  its  virtues  are  so  numerously  recorded, 
as  to  suggest  some  doubt  whether  any  of  them  have  ever  been 
well  ascertained.  It  is  said  to  be  bitter,  stomachic,  diuretic, 
sudorific,  narcotic,  lithontriptic,  and  anthelmintic,  and  these  pro- 
perties are  not  only  ascribed  to  it  in  old  dispensatories  and  mis-  ^ 
cellaneous  writings,  but  also  in  the  more  classical  work  by  ii/i- 
meus  on  materia  medica,  and  by  his  favourite  pupil  Bergius.  In 
the  latter,  we  find  a  reference  to  a  dissertation  on  its  narcotic 
quality  by  Stenzelius,  (De  Anod.  virtute  Venen.  vide  Bergius.  Ma^ 
teria  Medica^  Tom.  II.  p.  801.  Stockholmiae,  1778).  An  old  and 
popular  remedy  to  procure  sleep,  in  fevers  attended  with  delirium, 
and  in  other  cases  of  watchfulness,  is  to  lay  a  pillow  stuffed  with 
hops  under  the  head  j  and  there  is  evidence  sufiicient  to  corrobx)- 
rate  the  truth  of  the  vulgar  opinion  on  this  subject. 

"  I  am  persuaded,  (says  Mr  Freake),  that  the  lupulus  is  eminently 
beneficial  as  an  alterative  and  tonic ;  that  it  is  a  good  diuretic  ;  that  it 
acts  gently  as  an  aperient ;  and,  that  it  possesses  considerable  power  as 
a  sedative,  having  in  some  cases  afforded  relief  from  pain,  and  procured 
rest,  when  opium  and  other  medicines  had  failed,  or  could  not  be  con- 
tinued with  safety.  From  my  own  experience,  I  can  likewise  declare^ 
that  it  possesses  great  power  in  corr»cting  acrimony^  and  that^  while  it  * 
gently  acts  in  opcDing  the  bowelsp  it  is  ai  ibc  S2iu\^  uki^  ^  c^iitOoww^x* 
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I  liavr  administered  the  lupwlus  in  manjr  different  forms,  namely,  in  pow- 
drr,  linciiire,  ciftract,  in/usiun,  decoction,  and  conserve  ;  all  of  which 
lijve  proved  useful,  but  none  in  so  eminent  a  degree  ai  the  extract  and 
linciure."  p.  9. 

The  dose  of  the  different  preparations  must  be  regulated  by 
tlie  age  and  cgnstitution  of  the  parient,  and  the  nature  of  the 
complaint.  As  usual  with  all  medicines  of  tlic  bitter  and  asr< 
cotic  cUss,  it  is  right  to  begin  with  small  doses,  and  increase 
them  gradually,  unli!  some  sensible  effect  is  produced.  Of  the 
decoction  and  infusion,  made  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  dried 
flowers  to  one  pint  of  water,  an  ounce  and  half  may  be  given  to 
an  aduit  two  or  three  tinics  a  day.  The  ordinary  dose  of  the 
tincture  is  ftom  one  drachm  to  three  drachms,  with  pills  made 
with  seven  grains  of  the  extract,  twice  in  the  day,  which  may  be 
increased  to  treble  the  qu-.mtity.  The  method  of  preparing  die 
extract  is  not  mentioned,  whedier  by  water  or  spirit,  which  omis"- 
sion  is  of  considerable  importance.  An  ointment  compounded 
with  the  hop,  is  said  to  have  eased  the  violent  pain  in  the  last 
stage  of  Cancer,  when  at!  other  applications  were  inefFectual. 
Witli  respect  to  its  lithontriptic  power,  the  experiments  made  by 
our  amhor  contribute  nothing  towards  establishing  that  point, 
nor  to  its  refutation,  because,  a  perceptible  diminution  of  weight 
is  no  test  of  any  portion  of  an  urin:iry  calculus  being  dissolved  in 
any  menstruum,  and  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  stone 
Submitted  to  these  trials,  ought  previously  to  have  been  ascer- 
tained. In  the  observations  which  Mr  Freake  makes  concerning 
the  exhibition  of  this  remedy,  the  name  of  Dr  De  Roclics  is  intro- 
duced, as  having  related  seme  striking  confirmations  of  the  ae- 
coutils  given  by  Levit  and  Chamhers,  respecting  the  sedative 
power  of  the  volatile  and  aromatic  parts  of  the  hop,  in  his  in- 
genious and  valuable  thesis,  "  De Hiimuli Liipidi  firitut  Mtdicis' 
published  at  Edinburgh  in  1803.  Dr  De  Roches  was  induced  to 
employ  a  pillow  filled  with  hops,  in  a  case  where  opium,  hyo- 
seiamuSj  and  camphor,  had  in  vain  been  tried,  to  procure  sleep. 
Encouraged  by  tlie  liappy  effects  of  this  experiment,  he  was  led 
to  mate  some  fartlicr  trials,  with  other  preparations  of  the  same 
plant;  and  the  chnica!  wards  were  liberally  allowed  to  be  the 
scene  for  prosecuting  these  interesting  inquiries.  The  result  was 
as  satisfactory  as  could  be  expected  from  tlie  unequal  strength  of 
the  preparations,  and  the  uncertainty  of  tlie  proper  dcses.  From 
some  experiments  made  to  ascertain  the  chemical  history  of  th? 
hop  plant,  Dr  De  Roches  found  the  proximate  principles  of  this 
vegetable  to  consist, 

1.  In  a  rtiiii,  which  contains  the  bitter  part  of  the  plant,  easily 
extracted  by  alcohol ;  but  in  small  quantiiy  by  hot  water. 

2.  An  eufnl'ml  fUt  which  is  the  cause  of  the  sti;on£  smcU,    . 
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both  of  the  plant,  and  of  the  tincture  made  from  it :  this  is  dissi- 
pated by  heat,  especially  wheh  combined  with  other  substances, 
with  which  it  has  a  very  slight  chdmical  affinity. 

3.  A  nauseous  mucilage^  extracted  by  warm  water,  and  precipi- 
tated again  in  flakes,  on  adding  alcohol. 

4.  An  uncombined  acidy  probably  the  gallic. 

To  these  important  inquiries,  the  present  treatise  adds  nothing. 
The  author  seems  to  shun  the  very  name  of  chemical  history,  for 
he  has  not  once  mentioned  it  throughout  his  book,  though  the 
late  improvements  in  the  examination  of  vegetable  substances 
render  it  absolutely  necessary,  that  every  discovery  of  unknowti 
medicinal  properties  should  rest  upon  the  solid  basis  of  experi- 
ment and  induction.  And  it  is  natural  to  think,  that  an  apothe- 
cary in  Tottenham  Court  Road,  would  be  better  employed  in 
examining  the  proximate  principles  of  vegetable  substances,  than 
in  running  about  the  town,  persuading  patients  to  take,  he  does 
not  know  what,  and  for  so  many  months,  he  cannot  tell  why. 
It  is  easy  to  judge  from  the  cases,  which  are  detailed  at  some 
length,  that  the  patients  Mr  Freake  has  selected,  are  not  the  most 
proper  for  becoming  subjects  of  experiment,  and  the  mode  he  haa^ 
adopted,  is  not  the  best  calculated  for  coming  to  any  accurate 
conclusion.  The  multitude  of  the  effects  attributed  to  thd  medi- 
cine is  the  first  objection :  too  many  operations  are  expected  to 
be  seen  at  once,  to  observe  any  one  well  in  particular.  Another 
objectioo  is,  that  other  remedies  of  known  eificacy  have  been  ex- 
hibited at  the  same  time  with  the  hop  ;  and,  lastly,  the  greater 
number  of  cases  are  of  gouty  patients,  who  are  always  disposed 
to  will  themselves  better,  after  talking  about  the  extraordinary .^ 
virtues  of  any  particular  medicine ;  and  always  credulous  with 
respect  to  the  good  effects  of  every  new  remedy  that  they  hear.r 
recommended. 

Of  the  communications  from  physicians  in  the  metropolis,  every 
one  of  whom,  the  author  has  taken  considerable  p^r>s,  should  . 
have  a  copy  of  this  treatise,  which  was  first  printed  solely  for . 
their  use,  we  find  only  fouvy  two  delivered  by  authority,  and  two 
in  letters  from  the  gentlemen  themselves.     Dr  Maton's  letter  is 
by  far  the  most  satisfactory.    He  has  employed  the  humulus  lupu-  \ 
lus,  with  happy  effects,  under  the  form  oi  extract  and  tincture, . 
in  that  painful  affection  which  he  justly  terms  articular  rheumatism, 
which,  under  many  circumstances,  exhibits  a  very  near  alliance 
to  gout.     He  did  not  observe  it  had  any  influence  in  relaxing  the 
bowels,  but  the  contrary  ;  and  he  is  disposed  to  believe,  tliat  the 
pulse  is  reduced  in  frequency,  and  increased  in  firmness,  by  this . 
medicine,  in  a  very  direct  manner.     In  one  patient^  the  number, 
of  beats  was  found  lessened  from  96  to  60  within  24  hours,  by' 
only  one  drachm  of  the  tincture,  and  foui  y^\TV^  ol  ^^  ^^xr^c^^ 
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given  once  in  six  hours ;  and  a  fulness  In  it  was  produced,  simi- 
ha  to  that  which  is  occasioned  by  a  larpe  dosfe  of  opium  or  hem- 
lock. Tliis  last  communication,  though  no  loug  one,  from  such 
an  intelligent  practitioutr,  is  fairly  worth  all  the  rest  of  the  seven- 
ty pages  of  the  book  put  together. 

Mr  Frcake  has  the  merit  of  calling  the  attention  of  medical 
men  to  a  medicine,  whose  virtues  have  been  either  overlooked  or 
overrated.  He  holds  out  a  subject  that  demands  investigation  ; 
but,  in  all  onr  inquiries  of  ihis  sort,  we  should  never  forget  how 
many  accidental  circumstances  contribute  towards  an  cfTccli 
how  often  the  natural  powers  of  the  constitution  accomplish  a 
eure,  while  the  doctor,  like  Behnda's  Betty,  "  is  praised  for  la- 
lours  not  his  own. " 


(Tu-ero  Medicus,  h.  t.  Sclecie!  f  M.  T.  Ckeronii  Operibus  iocai, 
W  amnma  medicos^  vel  facillimt  ad  rw,  disciplinasqui  transfe- 
rondos f  in  iilrrarum  jnidicarum  cnhorum  tuiim  congcssit,  tndiei  lo- 
cupietissimo  imlruxit  ft  prafatus  est  Adamus  Michael  Bikk- 
itOLz,  Phitosopliiae  et  Medicinse  Doctor,  Facultatis  MediCJe 
IJpsiensis  Senior,  &c.  &c.     8vo.    pp.  465.     LipsiK,  1806. 

T^HE  object  erf'  this  wotIc  is  sufficiently  set  forth  in  the  title; 
■*-  and  the  laudable  motives  which  gave  rise  to  it,  are  explained 
by  tlie  author  in  a  well  written  preface,  addressed  to  medical  stu- 
. dents.  He  has  found,  by  experience,  in  discharging  the  duties 
of  a  Professor  in  the  University  of  Leipsic,  for  these  last  twenty 
years,  that  the  candidates  for  academical  honours  are  frequently 
at  a  loss  in  their  examinations,  not  so  much  for  want  of  know- 
l<?dge  of  their  subjects,  as  from  their  ignorance  of  the  Latin 
language ;  and  they  arc  often  unable  to  answer  questions,  be- 
cause they  carnot  bring  to  their  recollection  the  proper  words. 
The  same  evil  prevails  in  all  other  universities ;  and  it  must  be 
so,  more  or  less,  whilst  so  many  students  assemble  together  from 
such  various  quarters,  from  such  different  rjuks  and  situations 
in  life  -,  nor  can  it  be  obviated,  but  by  diffusing  a  taste  for  clas- 
sical studies,  and  directing  the  young  men  to  study  some  other 
language  besides  their  own.  It  may  be  fairly  questioned,  whe- 
ther the  <li«cBniinuaiice  of  delivering  lectures  in  Latin  has  not 
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■   been  the  cause  of  some  of  those  evils  in  medical  practice  which 
I    have  lately  called  forth  the  exertions  of  some  individuals  to  rc- 
I    form.      Should  it  be  ;T3keil,  if  a  classicid  educaiion  be  necessary 
I    to  constitute  a  good  physician  ?  Common  sense  would  answer, 
W    certainly  not.     But  an  acquaintance  with  the  learned  languages 
I        will  render  any  man  more  fit  for  becoming  a  good  practitioner, 
because  his  habits  of  discernment  and  nice  discrimination  are 
cultivated,  his   mind  is  awake,  and  the  chances  are  (supposing 
even  the  whole  art  of  physic  to  be  conjectural),  that  a  learned 
man  will  conjecture  what  is  right  to  be  done,  much  better  than 
Bii  ignorant  old  nurse,  or  an  impudent  empiric.     Experience  is 
better  than  assertion  ;  and,  on  referring  to  the  biographical  his- 
tories of  eminent  physicians,  we  shall  find  they  were  all  distin- 
guished for  their  acquirements  in  the  walk  of  Grecian  and  Ro^ 
man  literature.       Professor  Blrkhh  hafi  quoted  a  passage  from 
Van  Swieten,  which  gives  a  correct  picture  of  the  common  run, 
Ae  profanum  vulgiis  of  our  profession.    This  sketch  was  taken 
from  German  scenery;  but  it  is  a  tolerably  good  likeness  tif  such 
scenes  among  professors  of  tlie  noblest  of  all  the  arts  in  other 
places  :  "  Qui  tota  die  cursitando  plurimos  vident  regroa,  mor- 
bos  vero  paucos  intelligUnt.     De  similibus  A'.cx  posset  merito: 
oculoj  habent,  et  non  vident;  aurea  habent,  ct  iion  aiidiunt  (pni- 
dentiorum  consiHa),  nianus  tantum  habentt  ut  palpent;  pedes  ut 
ambulent,  sicque  annosa  etiam  praxi  hunt  magis  magisque  Stu* 
pidi  et  hebctes,  quos  taraen  quandoque 


1 


siigia  r 
Extollil,  qiiolin  -ualu'l  fortiina  Jicarl. 
The  stale  apology  for  medical  men  being  privileged  16  wtite 
what  is  called  dog-lalin,  is  a  poor  excuse  for  making  doctors  per 
taltum,  who  may  be  called  upon  to  write  prescriptions  for  other 
shops  besides  their  own  partnert>hip  concerns,  and  thus  expose 
themselves  to  the  ridicule  of  every  apprentice,  just  released  from 
lfa«  grammar  school.  On  the  Continent,  the  professors  and  stu.> 
,<tcnts  take  great  liberties  with  the  Latin  language,  if  we  may 
judge  from  theses  and  exercises  published  at  foreign  universities. 
CieerOf  and  even  Setin-a,  would  find  some  difficulty  in  recognizing 
■  rfieir  native  tongue  in  modern  compositions ;  and  although  tlie 
advancement  of  knowledge  necessarily  requires  a  corresponding 
Increase  of  language,  and  new  ideas  demand  new  words,  yet 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  Latin  idiam  should  be  wholly  ncglect- 
ldi  and  the  classical  models  entirely  overlooked.  Those  who 
have  dwelt  with  rapture  over  the  polished  poetry  of  Homer, 
^^Virgil,  and  Horace,  or  admired  the  sublime  truths  recorded  in 
lire  works  of  PJ.ito  and  Cicero,  will  be  ready  to  applaud  the  in- 
^^wstry  and  taste  of  the  Ic^irnetl  Professor,  who  has  Uboured  to 
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make  tlie  beauties  of  the  last  of  these  writers  more  familiar  to 
medical  readers.  The  work  itself  is  well  fitted  for  its  object  j 
it  serves  the  purpose  of  a  classical  vadt-mecum ;  it  is  an  enchiri- 
dion mtditum,  furnished  from  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated  of 

Roman  authors ;  it  is  a  collection  of  flowers,  selected  from  the 
richest  garden  of  antiquity.  We  recommend  it  also,  as  a  useful 
grinding  book  to  those  at  college,  who  are  sharpening  their  wits 
for  taking  their  degrees;  and  we  quote  the  following  passage,  as 
a-  specimen  of  Cicero's  descriptive  powers,  taken  from-  a  variety 
of  equally  beautiful  effusions  of  taste  and  feeling,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  latter  part  of  this  entertaining  volume : 

«  Qais  vero  opifex  prieter  naturam  qua  nihil  potest  ease  callidius,  tui> 
tani  solleniam  pcric<]ui  potuisset  lu  sensibus?  Qux  ptimum  ocalai  mem- 
branis  tenuissimis  vestivit  ec  lepsit ;  quaa  primum  perlucid^s  fecit,  ut  per 
eas  cerni  posset;  lirmai  auiem,  ut  conunerentur.  Scd  lubricos  oculos 
fecit  et  niobiJes,  ut  et  dedinarent,  si  quid  aocetet,  et  adspectum,  quo  ¥eU 
lent  ficile  coQvenerenl.  Acieique  ipsa  qua  cernimus,  quK  papula  vo- 
catur,  ita  parva  est,  ut  ea  qua;  noscere  possint,  facile  vitet.  Pa!pebt«qiie 
qii^  sunt  tegmenta  ocslorum,  molissimie  lactu, 
tlssimc  facix  et  ad  cbudendaf  pupulag  ne  quid  inci 
idque  ptovidit  ut  Idencidem  fieri  posset  c 
(jue  sunt  palpebix  tanquam  vatlo  pilorun 
inciiieret,  repelleretur  j  et  somno   conni 


i  quibus  et  aperti 


:ret,  et  ad  apeiiendasj 
CEleriiaic,     Munil^- 


Jur 


utilii. 


egere 


Nas. 


exceisi! 
J  obducta 
E  deinde  ab  ii 
a  locatus 


Priii 


Latent  prx- 

I  lepel- 

le  emi- 

erJECtus  esse  vi- 


deatur.  ^adilus  autem  semper  patec.  Ejus  enim  sensu  c 
ecemus,  A  quo  cam  sonus  est  acccptus  etiam  e  somna  eKciianiui. 
Frexuosom  iter  habet.  ne  quid  intrare  poisit,  si  simplex  et  directum  pa- 
teret.  ProTisum  eliam  ut  si  cjua  niinima  bestiola  conaretur  irrumpere, 
in  sordibus  aurium  tanquam  in  visco  inhiresceret.  Extra  autera  enii- 
t  tegendi  causa  faftx  tutandi 


et  ne  adjectx  voces  labcreni 
pulsus  esset.  Sed  duros  et  quasi 
cum  flexibusi  quod  his  caturis  reb 
)D  fidibus  testudine  resonatur  aut  c 
referuQtur  ampUores.  Similiter  n 
utilitates  patent,  contractiores  habei 
ceat  possit  pervaderi 
que  alia  depellenda 


que 


rueol. 


sensus  ab  his 

muliisque 

ipliGcatur  sonus.     Quocirca  et 

;  et  ex  loriuesis  locis  ci  iodus'is 

quse  semper  propter  necessarias 

quid  in  eas  quod  no- 

habent  ad  pulverem  multa- 

uiilem.      Cuilatui  prieclare  septus  est.     Ore 

apte  et  ad  incolumitatis  custodian).     Omnis* 


que  seasus  hominum  niultg  anteccilit  sensibus  bcsti^i 
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jl  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases^  of  the  Stomachy  and  of  Digestions 
including  the  History  and  Treatment  of  those  Affections  of  the  Liver' ' 
and  Digestive  Organ  fy  which  occur  in  Persons  who  return  from  tJie  , 
East  and  West  Indies :  with  Observations  on  various  Medicines^ 
emd  particularly  on  the  improper  Use  of  Emetics.     By  Arthu^l 

■  Daniel  Stone,  M.  D.  Coll.  Reg.  Lond.  Med.  Soc.     8vo. 

.  pp.  291.     London.     180G. 

Tf,  from  the  titlepage  of  this  yolume,  &e  reader  should  eaqpect 
■*•  aay  thing  like  scientific  analysis,  or  accurate  arrangement  and 
description  of  the  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  of  digestion,  any 
attempt  to-trace  the  connexion  and  dependence  of  different  func<- 
lions  disordered  in  those  diseases,  or  any  display  of  intelligence 
or  method  in  the  practical,  parts  of  this  treatise,  either  in  the  ge- 
neral indications,  or  in  the  selection  and  application  of  particular 
remedies,  he  will,  we  fear,  be  greatly  disappointed.  But  as  some 
riecompence,  Dr  Stone  has  kindly  given  somewhat  more  than  is 
promised  in  the  bill  of  fare,  a  chapter  of  anatomy,  and  a  chapter 
gf  physiology.  These,  we  are  persuaded,  Dr  Stone  designed  as 
a  gratuitous  treat  to  his  reader,  for  we  cannot  perceive,  that  they^ 
have  any  very  natural  connexion  with  the  other  parts  of  his 
treatise.     And  well,  we  think,  they  might  have  been  spared. 

With  much  pains,  indeed,  Dr  Stone  has  laboured  to  prove, 
that  the  peritoneal  and  muscular  coats,  are  not  coat^  of  the  intesr 
tines,  but  mere  coverings ;  that  the  villous  is  the  only  true  coat ; 
and  that  it  is  quite  inelastic,  so  that  when  once  stretched,  it  falls- 
into  folds,  instead  of  contracting  like  the  elastic  peritoneal  and 
muiscufar  coverings  ;  and  that  this  is  the  true  origin  and  forma- 
tion of  the  valvules  conniventes.  This  is  tlie  sum  total  of  his 
anatpmy.  His  physidogy  is  much  of  a  piece.  Some  crude  and 
childish  experiments,  unnecessary  in  the  present  state  of  animal 
chemistry,  are  related,  from  which  we  learn,  that  a  few  drops  of 
muriatic  acid  will  curdle  milk  ;  that  the  curd  remaining  after 
filtration  is  sojuble  in  more  acid ;  and  may  be  again  precipitated, 
on  the  addition  of  an  alfcali.  «  Hence,"  says  Dr  Stone,  <«  it 
;ippears  that  there  is  a  substance  in  nature  which  coagulates 
milk  ;  and  which,  also,  after  the  watery  part  is  separated  froni 
(he  coagulum,  is  capable  of  dissolving  the  latter ;  and  that,  on 
the  addition  of  another  substance,  something  very  like  chyle  ap- 
pears^ or,  in  other  word^,  the  curd  is  reproduced } "  and  tlus 
..  '  .  z  3  •        sag^j 
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sage  deduction  is  employed  to  explain  the  coagulation  and  subsc- 
qu^'iit  digestion  of  milk  in  the  stomach. 

Nor  do  we  think  Dr  Stone  appears  to  much  greater  advantage 
in  the  second  part  of  his  treatise,  which  he  has  dignified  with  the 
title  of  i  history  of  the  diseases  of  the  stomach.  It  is  rather  a 
(iTude  and  vulgar  symptomatology,  than  a  descriptive  history  of 
different  ditieases.  It  might  do  well  enough,  to  decorate  and  re- 
commend a  nostrum  ;  hut,  we  expect  a  sounder  nosology,  and 
better  descriptions,  from  one  who  writes  for  the  instruction  of 
professional  men. 

Acidity,  for  example,  we  would  rather  consider  as  a  symptom 
of  diseased  stomach,  than  a  disease  of  itself,  requiring  such  a  de- 
scription as  this.  *'  The  symptoms  attending  acidity  in  the  sto- 
mach are,  flatulency,  cardialgia,  nausea,  vomiting,  costiveness, 
or  purging,  with  discoloured  feces,  foul  bowels,  Iieadach,  &c. " 
Any  one  of  which  symptoms,  may,  each  in  its  turn,  be  w^lh 
equal  propriety  described,  and  some  of  which,  as  cardialgia  and 
flatulency,  have  been  described,  by  Dr  Stone,  as  diseases  charac- 
terized by  the  same  class  of  symptoms. 

Repletion  of  the  stomach,  is  another  of  Dr  Stone's  diseases. 
It  is  tha  effect,  he  tells  us,  of  the  posture  in  which  many  perEons 
sit,  when  engaged  in  labour,  or  in  study  ;  and  is  indicated  by  a 
nauseous  taste  in  the  mouth,  with  furred  tongue,  pain  in  the  le- 
gion of  the  pylorus,  costiveness,  and  p!/  the  dyspfptic  symptoms. 
Every  tyro  in  physic  knows,  that  Dr  Stone  has  described  the 
dyspepsia  of  sedentary  people.  But  Dr  Stone,  has  refined  on 
the  common  account  of  this  matter,  by  referring  the  symptoms  to 
repletion  of  the  stomach,  and  this  repletion  to  the  effect  of  pos- 
ture impeding  the  passage  through  the  pylorus. 

Wc  have  a  not  more  instructive  chapter  on  marasmus,  in  which 
we  learn,  amongst  other  sage  remarks,  that  "  marasmus  some- 
times arises  from  the  riiptrtre  of  the  thoracic  duct,  and  from  oA^ 
impedlmints  in  the  lacteal  absorbents  :  from  febrile  action,  parti- 
cularly from  such  diseases  as  are  attended  with  hectic  fever  \  and 
it  may,  and  sometimes  does,  depend,  on  want  of  sufficient  nourish- 
ment, or  on  consumption  of  the  aliment,  by  •worms  in  the  primse  vi;c." 
And  again,  that  "the  mpst  common  kind  of  marasmus  depends 
upon  too  much  eating. " 

A  chapter  on  poisons  is  much  in  the  same  style.  It  is  made 
up  of  such  important  observations  as  the  following : 

"  Some  vegetable  matters,  such  as  elaterium,  and  hellebore, 
when  taken  in  large  quantities,  appear  to  produce  thtir  mischie- 
vous effects,  simply  by  their  powerfully  purgative  qualities  \  others, 
^3  the  gall  nut,  and  some  of  the  fungi,  by  their  astriiigenci/.  " 

We  have  discovered  notliiiig  like  a  history  of  tliase  liff'ecthms  of 

the 
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the  liver  and  digestive  organs,  which  occur  in  persons  who  reiiini 
from  the  East  and  Weit  Indiet,  unless,  indeed,  the  very  trite  ami 
desultory  observations,  jumbled  together  in  the  fiftli  chapter,  are 
to  pass  for  such. 

From  the  sixth  chapter,  "on  the  state  of  the  stomach  and 
abdominal  viscera,  produced  by  hard  drinking,"  we  collect  tliis 
oiily  iuformatioii,  that  the  symptoms  of  disordered  stomach  arc 
to  be  referred  to  the  stomach,  n'hich,  in  dram  drinkers,  has  been 
ibund  with  a  smooth  gtasslike  surface  internally. 

The  third  part  of  Dr  Stone's  treatise,  is  entitled,  «  Treatment 
of  Diseases, "  and  is  certainly  by  far  the  best  part.  It  contains 
some  tolerable  observations,  on  the  different  methods  and  remedies 
employed  in  dyspeptic  complaints  ;  but  they  are  like  a  few  grains 
in  a  bushel  of  chaft^  The  s;ime  faulty  arrangement,  too,  which 
we  have  reprobated  in  the  second  part,  is  followed  in  this,  so  that, 
instead  of  indications  aTid  remedies,  directed  by  general  patholo- 
gical views,  we  have  chapters  on  treatment  of  acidities  in  the  Sto- 
mach ;  of  repletion  of  the  stomach ;  of  the  stomach  when  en- 
feebled by  old  age,  when  poison  has  been  swallowed,  and  so  oif. 

But  first  of  all,  we  have  a  long  and  desultory  chapter  on  eme- 
tics, to  prove  that  they  have  often  been  given  very  unnecessarily^ 
that  they  frequently  can  do  no  good  ;  and  are  sometimes  perni- 
cious J  and  the  moral  is,  that  "  it  ia  to  be  hoped,  that  the  time 
will  soon  come,  when  these  medicines  may  never  be  exhibitetl, 
except  in  cases  of  poisons,  or  immediate  suffocation,  without  the 
sanction  of  some  physician  of  sagacity  and  experience,  "  Dr 
Stone  has  a  particular  aversion  to'  antimony,  which,  he  says,  is  a 
very  unsafe  medicine,  "  and  most  certainly  should  never  be  given 
as  an  emetic  to  children  ; "  and  in  this  proscription  we  would 
most  heartily  join  with  Dr  Stone,  could  we  be  satisfied  of  what 
he  asserts,  as  an  untjuestionable  truth,  "  that  more  than  one  fine 
child,  who  has  been  made  to  swallow  an  antimonial  emetic,  has 
died  suddenly,  almost  immediately;  and  on  examination  of  thi; 
body,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  have  been  found  in  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen,  owing  to  the  cents  of  llt£  stunai-h  hc'ing  ruptured  bu 
the  viclence  of  the  muscular  centraetion."  ■ 

Though  he  allows  Ipecacuanali  to  be  one  of  the  safest  emetics, 
he  cannot  suffer  the  vinous  infusion  of  that  drug,  because  it  i^ 
nauseous  .-  and  "  wine  to  make  glad  the  licart  of  man,  or  in  other 
words,  to  fortify  his  stomach,  and  improve  his  digestion,  is  mosr 
absurdly  combhied  M*itli  nauseating  emetic  matter  to  make  him 
flick,  and  stop  the  progress  of  digestion  altogether  for  a  time." 

To  balance  the  aversion  which  Dr  Sione  seems  to  entertain  to 
arUimonials,  he  can  hazard  the  internal  use  of  ccmssa  acctata.  In 
fases  of  heiiiorrhagy  ;  Mid  the  lead  pill,  he  diiuks,  botli  elBc^- 
Z  i  cious 
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cious  and  safe,  though,  according  to  his  own  expeFience,  oije  in 
ten   who  have  taken  it,  "  feel   cotica  pictonum  in  its  incipient 
State.  " 
It  is  quite  unnecessary,  to  follow  our  author  through  a|l  his 

therapeutics.  His  favourite  lemedios  in  the  treatment  of  dy- 
speptic symptoms  are  gentle  purgatives  ;  and  the  combination  of 
these  wim  bitter  and  tonic  medicines,  make  up  his  practice.  He 
rery  anxigus  to  have  it  understood,  that  he  has  received  na 
hint  on  this  matter  from  any  late  writer ;  and  he  plainly  tells  us, 
in  the  conclusion,  that  he  knew  the  whole  of  Dr  Hamilton's  prac- 
tice, many  years  before  the  appearance  of  that  writer's  book  on 
the  utility  of  purgative  medicines. 

Now  uiis,  we  must. say,  looks  ill,  very  ill.  We  are,  however, 
.0  far  from  thinking  that  Dr  Stone  has  borrowed  from  Dr  Ha- 
milton, that  we  are  persuaded,  he  has  not  even  fully  appreciated, 
undprstood,  the  merit  of  that  author's  publication.  The  em- 
ployment of  laxatiyes,  indeed,  in  chronic  complaints,  and  espe- 
cially in  dyspepsia,  is  no  new  practice,  but  one  long  since  fully 
understood,  liut,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Dr  Stone,  wc 
believe  tHe  views  and  practice  in  chorea,  marasmus,  and  chlo- 
rosis, contained  in  jhe  book  on  the  administration  „f  purgatives, 
have  every  claim  to  novelty  and  utility. 


VII. 


^n  Aecaunt  cf  the  Ophthalmia  vihich  has  appeared  in  P.iiglaiiS,  sinci 
ili£  return  of  ih  British  Army  from  Egypt.  By  John  ViLTCKi 
M.  D.  Member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  54th  Foot.  London.  1807.  8vo' 
pp    H2. 

'T'HE  contagious  nature  of  the  Egyptian  ophthalmia  seems  now 
■*-  pretty  generally  adinitted  in  this  country  i  and  it  i^  but  too 
well  known,  that,  since  the  reium  of  our'soldiers  from  Egypt,  the 
disease  has  been  propagated  at  home.  In  the  summer  of  1805, 
it  appeared  in  a  violent  form,  and  spreid  so  generally  amongst 
the  soldiers  of  the  second  battalion  of  the  52d  regiment,  that  of 
seven  hundred  men,  of  which  that  battahon  was  composed,  six 
hundred  and  six  caae,i  of  the  disease,  including  relapses,  occurred 
in  the  course  of  twelve  months ;  and,  of  thtse,  fifty  were  dismiss- 
ed 
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fid  widi  the  loss  of  both  eyes,  nnd  forty  with  that  of  one.  OF 
ihe  disease,  as  it  appeared  on  this  occasion,  we  are  now  present- 
ith  a  most  satisfactory  and  instructive  history  by  Dr  Vetch, 
iwho  was  employed  as  one  of  the  medical  assistants  at  Riding- 
Btreer  Biiraclcs ;  and  who  seems  to  have  availed  himself,  with 
treat  intelligence  and  address,  of  the  ample  opportunities  which 
'his  situation  afforded  him,  of  observing  this  ophthalmia,  in  sill 
its  forms  and  stages. 

The  second  battalion  of  the  52d  regiment  was  first  formed,  in 
November  ISOt,  at  Bambury  in  Oxfordshire,  On  the  9tU  June 
J805,  being  then  at  Hythe  Barracks,  it  was  joined  by  about  500 
'Totunteers,  from  the  Irish  militia',  some  of  whom,  it  was  found, 
had  formerly  been  alFe^ted  with  the  Egyptian  ophthalmia,  which 
«hey  had  contracted  from  being  garrisoned  along  with  others, 
■who  had  suffered  from  it  in  Egypt  and  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Before  the  arrival  of  these  Irish  recruits,  the  battalion  had 
teen  healtliy  enough  ;  and  the  first  battalion  of  the  same  regi- 
ment, encamped  at  a  little  distance,  the  43d  regiment,  and  the 
Lincolnshire  militia,  in  the  same  barracks,  did  not  snSer  from  the 
jdisease,  which  afterwards  appeared,  with  so  much  violence,  in 
the  2d  battalion  of  the  52d.  The  local  circumstances,  therefore, 
are  insufficient  to  account  for  the  origin  and  propagation  of  the 
■  disease.  But  one  of  the  unfortunate  effects  of  this  ophthalmia  is, 
■the  tendency  which  it  leaves  to  relapse,  on  the  application  of  any 
irritating  cause.  Accordingly,  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease, 
•was  in  those  men  who  had  formerly  been  affected  with  it  in  Ire- 
land, Tlie  first  case  occurred  on  the  14th  July;  about  the 
iniddle  of  August,  five  others  became  suddenly  affected  with  it ; 
after  which,  it  continued  to  prevail  iu  the  battalion,  though  mov- 
ed  from  Hythe  to  Shonicliffe,  to  Dover,  and  again  to  Hythe ; 
,and  lastly,  on  the  Pth  May  1S06,  to  Riding-street  Barracks,  si- 
tuated nearly  20  miles  to  the  interior  of  the  marsh  of  Uomney. 
^ere  it  was,  ilie  disease  assumed  its  greatest  severity,  and  our  au- 
tiior  had  the  opportunity  of  making  his  observations  and  inquiries. 
The  first  appearance  of  the  disease,  and  all  the  facts  connect- 
ed with  its  progress,  in  this  unfortunate  battalion,  declare  its 
descent  from  Egyptian  ophthalmia,  and  its  propagation  by  conta- 
gion. Dr  Edmondstone  had  already  shewn,  that  the  sphere  of 
action  of  this  contagion  was  very  limited,  observing,  that  a  great 
propiirtion  of  the  cases  arose  ftom  the  direct  application  of  virus 
from  diseased  to  sound  eyes. 

Tliis  is  the  only  moilc  of  infection  allowed  by  Dr  Vetch,  who 
jmainiains,  that  the  disease  is  propagated  by  no  other  means, 
*'  than  by  the  contact  of  the  discharge,  which  takes  plate  from 
:  .^e  eyes  of  the  diseased  with  those  of  the  healthy. "  He  denies 
•  ■  that 
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that  it  is  ever  propagated  by  the  emanation  of  any  more  subtile 
effluvia,  arising  either  from  the  system  or  the  eye  of  the  patieM. 

■*  Atl  ihe  ^itcndanis  on  ihc  Eicb,  who  were  parcicuUrJy  careful  in 
avoiding  such  intercourse  as  might  camoiDnicate  a  local  disease,  escaped 
without  exceptioD ;  while  the  pretralence  of  the  disease,  ia  particular 
cornpanies,  without  any  difference  in  their  rclaiion  to  other  causes,  and 
among  patients  admitted  into  the  hoapiial,  on  account  of  other  diseases, 
foriDS  a  striking  corlrast  to  the  exemption  of  the  former.  Each  corn- 
pan;  has  a  separate  rriom,  in  which  the  intercourse  aniong  the  men  is 
irily  great,  Monj  things  are  used  in  common  ;  nor  are  they  erea 
T  scrupulous  in  washing  their  faces  in  the  ssme  water ;  and,  however 
rely  some  m^y  avoid  this,  they  are  all  undtr  the  necessity  of  using 
me  same  towel.  Many  nicn  who  reroaioed  free  from  the  disease,  after 
it  had  affected  all  the  other*  in  the  rooms  to  which  they  belooged,  were 
in  the  habit  of  rather  allowing  themselves  to  remain  dirty,  than  make  use 
of  the  barrack  towel ,  and  always  look  an  opportunity  of  washing  at  suck 
a  distance  as  to  present  the  possibility  of  local  commuoicaiions  ;  although 
some  of  those  men  latterly  caught  the  infection,  the  practice  still  con- 
tinued, on  the  whole,  successful.  During  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
many  of  the  women  became  aifecicd  with  it.  The  rather  promiscuous 
intercourse  which  rubsisti  between  them  and  the  men,  points  oat  one  of 
(he  many  means  by  which  the  mutter  might  be  inadvertently  cooTcyed  to 
the  eyes  of  all  the  latter.  " 

■¥68  in  another  place  ; 

ical  officer  has  yet  ci,niracted  the  disease,  wiib- 
e  local  communication  ;  and  the  uniform  escape 
who  daily  inspect  the  sick,  is  a  sufDciem  an- 
ntinued,  with  impunity,  to  examine  the  eyei, 
when  under  any  particular  state  of  the  disease,  with  a  glass,  whose  focus 
reqtiircs  that  the  eye  of  the  observer  must  be  wiihio  less  than  an  inch  of 
the  object.  " 

The  violeii(!e  and  intertnittert  form  of  the  most  important 
symptoms,  -which  characterized  the  disease  as  it  appeared  in  th« 
2d  battalion  of  the  52d,  were  seemingly  much  inffuenced  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  district  in  which  it  occurred,  the  borders 
and  centre  of  Romney  Marsh.  It  was  at  Hythe,  on  the  border 
of  the  Marsh,  that  the  disease  first  assumed  its  violent  form;  at 
Riding-street,  towards  the  centre  of  the  Marsh,  its  severity  was 
still  more  aggravated.  On  tht  battalion  being  removed  to  Maidr 
stone  it  assumed  a  milder  form  ;  and  again  became  violent  on 
their  return  to  Riding-street.  Comparing  these  observations, 
with  the  circumstances  which  in  Egypt  seem  most  powerful  in 
influencing  this  disease,  Dr  Vetch  concludes  generally,  that  the 
qualities  of  moisture,  "  without  any  regard  to  the  peculiarity  of 
their  origin,  but  according  to  the  degree  of  their  presence,  may 
be'considcred  as  the  principal  cause  in  aggravating  the  disease.  " 
The  first  change  observed  on  the  eye,  is  that  peculiar  appear- 
ance generally  implied  by  the  term  glassyj  arising,  seemingly. 


And  again,  he  obsei 
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from  distension  of  the  finer  vessels,  the  truiits  of  which  after- 
wards appear  advancing  over  the  adnata.  Before  the  eye,  how- 
ever, has  become  vascular,  the  internal  lining  of  the  lower  pal- 
pebra  may  be  observed  inflamed,  and  is,  therefore,  the  first  seat 
of  the  disease.  If  the  palpebr^  be  examined  in  this  early  stage) 
die  line  of  inflammation  will  be  found,  in  some  cases,  immedi- 
ately beneath  the  tatsus  ;  and,  in  many  others,  in  the  doubling 
of  the  adnata,  where  it  passes  from  tlie  eye  to  the  palpebra.  The 
caruncuU  lacrymalis,  and  the  fold  of  the  conjunctiva,  are  next 
affected-  By  careful  examination,  the  appearance  of  purulent 
matter  will  be  detected  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  disease,  lodg- 
ed at  tlte  bottom  of  the  palpebra.  The  inflammation  now  extends; 
the  tears  flow  freely;  and  the  purulent  discharge  becomes  greatly 
increased.  In  this  state,  accompanied  with  little  pain,  the  eye 
will  sometimes  remain  for  weeks.  Where  the  disease  has  a  ten- 
dency to  become  violent,  these  first  symptoms  are  followed  by 
attacks  of  heat  and  scalding,  and  by  the  sensation  of  gravel  in 
the  eye.  The  temporary  duration  of  this  sensation,  and  its  re- 
gular recurrence,  are  characteristic  of  the  disease,  and  indicative 
of  its  progress  in  individual  cases.  Its  accession  and  departure 
are  equally  sudden  ;  one  paroxysm  generally  lasting  firom  three 
to  four  hours  :  Such  are  the  symptoms  of  the  first  stage  of  thi* 
affection.  The  accession  of  the  second  stage  is  marked  by  the 
greatly  increased  vascularity  of  the  adnata,  and  better,  by  a  great) 
and,  for  the  most  part,  sudden,  tumefaction  of  the  palpebra ;  the 
secretion  of  purulent  matter  becomes  now  much  increased  ;  the 
adnata  swells,  and  acquires  the  appearance  called  chcmosis,  to 
such  a  degree,  in  some  cases,  as  to  protrude  between  the  palpe- 
bral. In  short,  all  the  parts,  ;it  this  period,  swell  out  to  a  great 
degree,  though  the  accompanying  sensations  are  not  very  trouble- 
some. The  sensation  of  gravel  in  the  eye  is  less  tormenting  in 
this  than  in  the  first  stage.  But  the  patient-  is  now  subject  to 
a  deeper  seated  pain,  which  is  no  less  severe  to  him,  "  than  in- 
teresting in  the  history  of  disease,  from  the  little  connexion  it 
seems  to  have  with  the  external  symptoms,  and  the  alarming 
indication  it  presents  of  an  internal  affection."  The  attacks  of 
this  pain  are  sudden,  and  regular  in  their  recurrence.  This 
deep  seated  pain  is  commonly  felt  in  the  iuternal  pans  of  the 
eye  itself;  but  frequently  it  occurs  in  the  neighbouring  parls,  as 
in  the  space  over  the  frontal  sinuses,  the  temples,  the  face,  or 
above  the  eye,  about  tiie  suptanrbitary  hole,  in  a  degree  no  leas 
C:icruciating  than  when  it  attacks  the  eye.  In  these  parts,  the 
pain  is  aggravated  by  pressure ;  and  a  circumscribed  swelling 
occasionally  takes  place,  which  is  sudden  in  its  appearance,  and 
is  usually  dissipated  during  the  intermission. 

Inltatioii 
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Irritation  of  the  eye  seema  to  Iiave  no  effect  in  inducing  or  ag- 
grraTating,  and  no  local  application  in  alleviating)  this  deep  seated 
pain.  If  the  eye  can  be  exposed,  no  uneasiness  is  produced  by 
ihe  presence  of  a  strong  light.  The  pupil  is  more  dilated  and 
immoveable  than  natur.il,  vision  is  less  distinct,  and  the  globe 
of  the  eye  sometimes  enlarged.  In  the  greater  number,  the  re- 
currence of  the  pain  was  in  the  evening  j  its  duration  generally 
from  three  to  four  hours.  During  the  paroxysm,  the  puruler 
discharge  is  almost  uniformly  diminished ;  the  secretion  of 
tears  increased.  The  state  of  the  circulation  appears  to  have 
been  variously  affected.  In  some,  the  pulse  was  little  af- 
fected i  in  others,  it  was  frequent,  soft,  and  compressible. 
Often  a  pulse,  not  very  frequent  in  the  recumbent  posture,  rose 
to  above  14-0  in  the  sitting  or  erect  posture;  in  others,  the 
pulse  was  weak  .ind  irregular.  But  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that 
the  observations  on  the  pulse  were  made  after  the  lancet  had 
been  freely  adopted.  In  general,  there  was  neither  heat  nor 
thirst  complained  of;  the  tongue  was  often  white,  but  never  dry 
or  furred  ;  and  the  appetite  for  food  unimpaired,  even  during  the 
violence  of  the  disease.  These  functions,  hovfcver,  vpere  more 
or  less  deranged  during  the  paroxysms  of  pain.  With  the  repe- 
tition of  these  painful  paroxysms,  the  swelling  of  the  parts,  and 
profuse  purulent  discharge,  the  disease  continues ;  but  the 
changes  which  are  going  on  in  the  eye  itself  cannot  be  well  ob- 
served. When  the  symproms  have  somewhat  remitted,  and 
the  swelling  has  so  far  diminished  as  to  allow  the  eye  to  be  ob- 
served, the  internal  membrane  of  the  palpebrse,  and  the  adnata 
of  the  eye,  have  an  appearance  of  being  covered  with  florid  red 
granulations,  disposed  in  clusters  and  folds.  And  sometimes,  SO 
great  an,  enlargement  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  palpebra 
takes  place,  as  to  protrude  from  beneath  it,  and  produce  a  great 
degree  of  eversion.  Ulceration  of  the  cornea,  with  consequent 
opacity,  in  some  cases,  took  place,  to  tlte  destruction  of  vision  } 
but  in  the  most  violent  cases,  the  eye  was  destroyed  by  rupture 
of  the  cornea.  In  those  cases,  there  have  been  commonly  se- 
vere paroxysms  of  deep  seated  pain.  The  patient  has  a  distinct 
sensation  when  the  rupture  takes  place ;  the  accident  is  also  as- 
certained by  a  copious  discharge  of  scalding  water.  In  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  this  happens  when  the  swelling  of  the 
exterrul  parts  is  too  great  to  permit  an  examination  of  the  cor- 
nea. But  in  some  cases,  Dr  Vetch  had  the  good  fortune  to  ob- 
serve the  manner  in  which  the  rupture  is  accomplished,  and  the 
consequent  changes  which  take  place,  leading  to  the  destruction 
of  vision. 

Examining  the  eye  of  a  patient  who,  a  httle  before,  had  felt 
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the  cornea  give  way,  witli  the  usual  gush  of  scalding  water,  little 
uijury  could  at  firat  be  detected ;  the  patient  even  saw  more  cor- 
rectly than  before. 

"  My  attention,"  continues  Dr  Vetcb,  "  was  at  last  attracted  by  > 
small  line  which  extended  across  ihe  lower  stgmenc  of  the  cornen,  and 
-which  remained  wiihaut  any  alteration,  after  the  eye  was  washed  with 
tepid  water ;  but  as  any  attempts  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  this  line  gare 
uneasiness,  its  examination  was  left  till  next  day,  when  I  found  it  more 
Visible  along  its  whole  extent,  from  a  slight  opacity  which  accompanied 
it,  and  which  daily  increased,  till  the  greater  extent  of  the  cornea  was  not 
only  Opaque,  but  projected  in  an  irregular  cone.  As  this  alteration  of 
structure  went  on,  the  vision,  which  continaed  for  some  time  after  the 
rupture  more  correct  than  before,  became  completely  obstructed.  Other 
cases  have  occurred,  which,  by  corresponding  with  the  above,  confirm 
the  account  I  have  ddw  given,  from  which  it  appearsi  that  the  aqueous 
humour  escapes  by  a  division  of  the  cornea,  nearly  as  clean  as  if  cut  by 
a  knife;  and  that  it  is  to  the  attemptsof  the  part  lo  effect  a  reunion,  under 
the  presence  of  disease,  that  the  future  deformity  is  owing.  Were  the 
disease  to  subside  immediately  after  the  rupture  of  the  cornea,  this  acci- 
dent, in  all  probability,  would  not  be  attended  with  much  permanent  in- 
jury to  the  sight  j  bm  as,  besides  the  obstacles  which  the  presence  of  the 
disease  occasions  to  its  healthy  re-union,  the  same  causes  which  produce 
the  firat  rupture  continuing  to  operate,  so  as  to  produce  i  second,  or 
■  third,  the  deformity  becomes  further  augroentedi  and  the  terminuiion, 
with  respect  to  vision,  is  proportionally  unfavourable. 

"  In  some  cases,  portions  of  the  iris  are  entangled  with  the  diseased  cor- 
nea; but  in  no  case  have  I  ever  found  any  formation  of  pus,  or  even  adepo- 
Ution  of  lymph,  in  the  chambers  of  the  eye,  the  internal  parts  of  which 
appear  always  perfectly  natitial,  and  leave  no  room  to  suppose  that  the 
cornea  is  ruptured  by  previous  disea.se.  It  would  be  dselcss  to  enume- 
rate the  variety  of  appearances  which  the  cornea  assumes  after  iis  rupture; 
it  generally  produces  impartial  and  irregular  tumours;  the  globe  of  the 
eye  seldom  suffers  any  diminution;  and,  in  a  few  cases,  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  cornea  has  been  observed  to  project,  as  is  more  frequently 
_  Ac  case  in  Egypt.  In  one  case,  the  cornea  was  completely  perforatej 
by  a  small  point  of  ulceration,  which  began  on  the  external  surfai^e,  and 
which  produced  a  circular  opening  io  its  centre,  which,  however,  was  re- 
paired without  much  permanent  injury." 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  an  abridged  view  of  oar  au- 
thor's very  excellent  description  of  the  peculiar  symptoms  of  this 
ophthalmia.  The  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  it  appear 
to  be,  the  profuse  purulent  discharge,  the  regular  paroxysms  of 
pain,  the  absence  of  the  intolerantia  lucit,  the  unembarassed  state 
of  the  functions,  and  the  absence  of  general  fever. 

But  nothing  is  more  remarkable,  in  the  history  of  this  oph- 
thalmia, than  the  failure  of  all  the  usual  modes  of  treatment, 
and  the  great  advantage  at  last  obtained  by  large  and  repeated 
^ood-leteiitg,  and  a  rigid  antiphlogistic  regitnea.     To  enume- 
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rate  the  diflirrent  modes  which  were,  in  succession,  tried  without 
advantjge,  would  here  be  unnecessary.  It  is  sufficient  to  re-' 
mark,  that  no  impression  seems  to  have  been  made  on  the  dis- 
ease by  any  of  these ;  and,  in  general,  that  very  little  advantage, 
or  relief  of  symptoms,  ever  appeared  to  result  from  the  use  of 
the  remedies  employed.  For  a  more  particular  account,  we  re- 
fer our  readers  to  the  book  itself.  Every  other  means,  then,  hav- 
ing failed,  large  and  repeated  venesections,  the  most  decided  an- 
tiphlogistic regimen,  with  the  regular  exhibitions  of  purgatives, 
were  proposed  by  Mr  Knight,  tbe  Inspector  General  of  Array 
Hospitals.  The  pbn  was  adopted  with  the  happiest  effect.  But 
it  was  chielly  by  the  free  use  of  the  lancet,  that  the  disease  was 
kept  in  subjection.  Indeed,  venesection  was  now  practised  to 
so  unusual  an  extent,  tliat  we  shall  best  satisfy  our  readers,  by 
giving  some  of  our  author's  observations  at  length,  and  in  his 

■'  When  this  rigorous  system  of  depletion  was  first  commenced,  It  was 
{lenerally  employed  in  those  cases  where  the  violence  of  the  disease 
threaleDed  ilie  rupture  of  the  cornea.  In  Lhose  it  was  resorted  to  on  the 
accession  of  the  pain,  which  it  sometimes  relieved,  without  seeming  lo 
pretent  its  recuirence,  at  others  no  sensible  benefit  was  derived.  Utidet 
such  circumstances,  it  was  often  repeated  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  time,  widi- 
out  the  decided  betieiit  which  followed  its  more  extensive  employment. 
I  am  evtn  inclined  to  think,  that  the  relief  which  was  attributed  to  the 
venesection,  was,  as  it  was  then  performed,  the  effect  of  ihe  natural  ter- 
mination of  the  paroxjrsm.  But  allowing  that  it  jiroduced  this  temptifaf  jf 
relief,  the  benefit  which  resulted,  from  checking,  in  succession,  a  numbed 
of  paroxysms,  seemed  hardly  to  compensate  (or  the  expence  at  which 
it  was  obtained.  As  yet  we  had  no  cenain  rules  for  regulaiing  the  quan- 
tity of  blood seldom  more  than  |xxx  were  taken  at  a  time. and 

it  was  chiefly  had  recourse  to  during  the  paroxysm.  The  bleeding  was 
afterwards  adopted  more  fully  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  |  and  the 
quantity  taken  away  was  only  measured  by  the  effects  it  produced  on 
the  system,  when  all  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  practice  ceased, 
from  the  benefit  which  immediately  attended  it.  The  disease  seems 
now  to  be  more  under  our  cootroul,  than  any  other  in  which  the  same  fe- 
medy  is  employed.  A  few  cases  will  still  occur,  in  which  it  eneods  Iff 
the  internal  points  of  the  eye  ;  but  these  instances  are  rare,  acd  merely 
shew  the  violence  with  which  it  would  occur,  if  opposed  by  less  vigoroos 
measure?.  In  every  case  where,  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease, 
bleeding  is  employed  to  the  proper  eittent,  its  effects  are  no  lesii  per- 
ceptible to  the  patient  than  to  the  surgeon.  The  diminished  rascularity 
is  ihe  first  effect  which  ensues ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  operation,  the 
eye  will  often  become  nearly  of  its  natural  appearance.  The  cessation 
at  all  uneasiness  should  be  the  liae  qua  naii  of  stopping  the  flow  of 
blood.  This,  in  a  robust  man,  will  often  not  be  obtained  until  thirty  or 
forty  ounces  have  been  taken  away;  and  in  z  few,  deliqu'iam  will  take 
place  before  it  is  e^cted>  One  or  oiiier  of  these  effects  (hould  alwayi  be 

|r«cuied< 
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iprecurcd.  By  ibe  repeiitioo  of  this  remedy,  on  every  aggraTation  of  the 
^diiease,  whether  in  the  appearance  of  the  eye,  or  in  the  sensations  of  the 
Utient,  we  may,  in  ninety  cases  in  the  hundred,  prevent  it  from  airiving 
41  the  second  stage.  If,  however,  in  deliance  of  thii  treatment,  it  a»- 
es  its  viotcDt  form,  the  same  means  arc,  if  possible,  to  be  more  fully 
perseTcred  in.     In  this  stage,  the  patient  will  often  bear  bleeding  to  a 

f;reatcr  extent ;  in  many,  (ifty  or  Gjiiy  ounces  muit  be  taken  away  to  rc- 
ieve  the  pain,  or  bring  on  jyncope  ;  bat  we  can  always  rely  wiih  cer- 
tainty an  the  benefit  which  will  ensue  when  either  of  these  effeas  arc 
produced.  In  every  case  where  such  practice  is  employed,  however 
Violent  the  tendency  of  the  disease  may  be,  its  fatal  termination  will  in- 
^hbly  be  prevented,  and  with  much  less  expence  to  the  patient,  ihan  by 
smaller  and  more  frequent  bleeding.  According  to  the  rules  above  laid 
down,  for  the  extent  to  which  this  evacuation  is  to  be  carried,  the  i]uan- 
tity  taken  away  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  puucnt* 
bence  few  cases  will  occur,  where  the  practice  cannot  be  put  in  execuiioa.*' 
In  anotlier  place  he  observes, 

"  The  alteration  which  this  treatment  prodoeed,  in  ihe  syraploms  of 
the  second  stage,  was  very  remarkable,  nearly  tb;  same  degree  of  tume* 
fiction  took  place,  both  in  the  palpcbr^  and  the  conjunctiva,  where  it 
'XDvers  the  eye  ;  the  former,  however,  were  oo  longer  subject  to  the  same 
4egree  of  evenion  ;  the  quantity  of  pus  was  much  dimimshed ;  and  in  nu 
else  did  granulation  become  a  troublesome  symptom^  The  swelling  of  the 
l^njunctiva  of  ttie  eye  was  scldam  accompanied  with  the  same  degree  of 
'Vlscnlarity  ;  in  common  eases  it  presented  the  perfect  appearance  of  wa- 
tery vesication.  The  pain,  though  equally  severe,  lasted  above  two  ci 
three  hours  at  the  utmost,  and  was  much  less  regular  in  its  recurrence. 
Besides,  therefore,  the  actual  reduction  of  the  numbers  in  which  the  dis- 
ease advanced  to  the  second  stage,  the  symptoms  were  also  rendered 
much  less  violent  by  the  early  adoption  of  the  treatment  recommended. 
This  practice,  which  has  so  fully  met  the  exigency  of  the  case,  has  not, 
perhaps,  from  its  decision  and  its  efficacy,  a  pandlel  in  the  practice  of 
medicine— and  every  person  who  has  seen  it  employed,  is  sufficiently 
convinced  of  its  propriety  ;  bat  those  who  have  experienced  the  mor- 
tiCcaiion  of  seaing  every  other  means  unequal  to  combat  the  disease,  are 
best  iible  to  express  a  just  sense  of  its  beaehts." 
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Report  iiu  thi:  Sljti  and  Progress  of  Vnmiie  Inoculalion  in  Bengal, 
during  the  Tear  180 1,  submitted  to  the  Medical  Bssrd  at  Furt- 
William.  By  John  Shoolbred,  Superintendent  General  of 
Vaccine  Inoculaiion.     8vo.     Calcutta.     ISOff, 

THIS  report,  lilte  ihat  of  the  preceding  year,  by  the  same 
gentleman,  i?  highly  creditable  to  the  zeal  and  intelligencff 
(rf  Mr  Shoolbrt-d.  yfe  only  notice  it,  however,  for  the  sake  of 
quoting  the  following  observations  on  the  difficulty  of  presen'ing 
the  disease  in  hoc  climates,  and  the  most  effectual  meaiu  of 
counteracting  tliese. 

"  The  extrtme  difficulty  of  keeprng  up  the  disease  in  a  very  hiflh 
wmperature  of  the  atmosphere,  even  by  inoculating  from  subject  to  subject 
with  recent  fluid  maiter,  as  noticed  in  iry  report  of  last  year,  seems  to  be" 
ihc  principal  csuse  lliat  so  little  has  been  done  at  tfie  Taccine  statioos, 
beyond  Palna  ;  while  th.e  »pathy  and  indiffeience  of  the  native  charac- 
ter, together  with  the  avowed  hostility  of  the  whole  body  of  native  smill- 
pox  inoculatorg,  siifliciently  account  for  the  jmall  progress  which  vaccine 

inoculation  hag  yet  made  at  the  civil  stations,  and  generally  throiiiihoui. 

Bengal  and  the  pi  evinces. 

•'  So  early  as  April  laSl  year,  I  began  to  experience  such  frcfjOBM 
failures,  in  my  inoculations  with  recent  fluid,  that  I  became  seriously 
alarnied  for  the  loss  of  the  virus  under  my  own  charge,  I  therefore  im-, 
mediately  wrote  to  (he  (JifTerent  superintendents,  to  put  them  upon  theff 
gaard  ag»inst  such  an  occurrence.  From  the  subordinate  superlnteod- 
eois,  at  Dacca,  Moor.Hhtdabad,  and  Pjtna,  I  received  satisfactory  aa> 
■  swers,  assuring  me  that  their  inoculations  continued  to  be  successful,  and 
(hat  they  were  llien  under  no  apprehension  of  losing  the  disease.  But 
at  Allahabad,  the  disease  had  been  tost  even  before  the  receipt  of  my 
letter.  This  ho|'pened  on  the  20th  of  Apiil  1804,  from  no  obvioH; 
cause  ;  Mr  Gibb  having  then  failed  in  communicating  the  disease  to  five 
patients,  whom  he  inoculated  with  fresh  l^uid  matter  in  each  arm,  with 
the  greatest  care  and  deliberation.  Mr  Gibb,  during  the  hot  months, 
and  the  rains,  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  restore  the  disease 
by  mciEs  of  dried  mailer;  and  even  when  the  weather  became  colder,  m 
October,  November,  and  December,  his  exertions  to  that  tffect,  though 
directed  by  the  utmost  zeal  and  attention,  were  equally  anavailing. 
Matter  was  supplied  to  him  liberally  by  Mr  Macnab ;  and  all  the  me- 
thods ihen  in  use  weie  assiduously  persevered  in,  for  upwards  of  two- 
nitMiths,  during  which  time  he  inoculated  ten  or  twelve  children  weekly, 
all,  however,  without  tffeci,  until  Mr  Evans  sent  him  a  mature  vaccine 
scab  from  Cawtrpore,  on  the  ist  of  January,  with  which  he  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  the  disease.  This  is  a  method  of  preserving  tbe 
vaccine  virus  in  a  state  of  activity  with  which  we  have  only  lately  be- 
come acquainted,  and  of  which  further  notice  will  be  taken  presently. 

"  Hiiving 
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"  Having  occupied  so  much  of  the  time  of  the  Board,  m  detailing  the 
obstacles  which  ha?e  hirherto  irndcd  to  impede  the  progress  of  vaccine 
inoculauon,  I  have  much  satisfaction  in  being  able  now  to  point  out 
soine  circunj nances  which  promise  in  a  short  time  to  lessen,  if  not  entire- 
ly 10  lemoue,  both  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  climate,  and  from  the 
ptejudiccE  hithctio  e;nteriained  agnirist  tlie  disease  by  the  raiives.  These 
cofisiit,  in  the  discovery  of  s  new  and  more  suceessfui  method  of  pre- 
serving the  fitus  in  an  acrive  state  [  and  in  the  recent  adoption  of  such 
measures  as  cannot  fail  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  fmall-pox  ino- 
culatorsi  and  to  inform  the  natives,  in  general,  of  the  true  nature,  and' 
ereat  utility  of  vaccine  inoculation. 

''  In  the  appendix  to  my  report  of  last  year,  1  enumerated  all  the  tncJ 
l^ods  then  knuwo  for  preserving  the  virus  in  an  active  state,  namely,  (he 
arnied  lancet,  the  impregnated  thread,  the  pLin  glass  plaies,  the  glass 
plates  with  a  cavity  for  containing  the  matter,  the  thorn,  the  ivory  lancet,' 
dnd  the  very  ingenious  exhausted  tubes  of  Mr  Giraud.  All  these  methoda 
weie  found  to  be  CKceedingly  precarious,  except  the  last  i  and  of  that  (( 
was  impossible  to  make  any  considerable  use,  owing  lo  the  want  of  tubes 
in  this  country.  Through  the  assistance. of  Dr  Dinwiddie,  however,  t 
procured  a  few  tubes,  by  one  of  which  I  succeeded  in  resiofing  the  dis- 
ease to  Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  after  a  passage  of  eighteen  days  ;  aniJ 
as  the  virus  in  the  tube  continued  at  that  time  xs  fluid  as  when  taken  from 
the  pustule,  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  would  have  retained  its  infecting  qua- 
Fty  for  a  much  longer  period.  In  that  belief,  I  commissiontd  a  consider- 
able assortnKnt  of  The  lubcs  from  their  mgeninui  inyentor,  but  which,  ilw 
tnowledgf  of  a  stiJI  easier  and  better  method  of  preserving  the  virus,  will 
BOW  render  unnecessary. 

'  "  This  method,  as  simple  as  it  is  effectual,  consists  tnerely  in  the  pre- 
(ervation  of  the  peculiar  scsb  or  trust,  into  which  the  vaccine  pustule  Is 
Gradually  converted,  lowar.ls  the  conclusion  of  the  disease,  and  in  which 
tte  virus,  in  a  dry  state,  is  found  to  reside,  with  unimpaired  activity,  fijf 
i  great  length  of  time. 

"  It  wjs  not  lil!  September  or  October,  last  year,  that  I  became  act 
BUainted  with  this  valuable  I'ropeny  of  the  mature  vaccine  scab.  1  then 
ftst  saw  the  treatise  on  cow. pox,  i^blishcd  at  Edinburgh  in  t8o2,  by'Mr 
Bryce,  who  has  the  merit  ni  first  inrroducing  us  lo  the  knowledge  ofthil 
uefut  discovery.  I  immediately  made  trial  of  il,  and  was  much  graiih- 
M  to  find,  thai,  with  a  scab  a  month  old,  from  the  time  of  lis  droppinl 
horn  the  arm,  I  succeeded  nearly  as  well  as  with  leccnt  fluid.  Having 
tf  application  for  virus  from  (!!awnpore  in  November  last,  1  divided  i 
K»b,  and  sent  one  half  of  it  to  thst  station,  and  the  other  to  Prince  of 
Wales's  Island.  It  succeeded  perfectly  at  both  places;  at  ihe  latter, 
after  it  had  been  kept  merely  wra])ped  up  in  writing  paper,  for  thitiy.four 
day).  A  scab  has  also  succeeded  at  Fort  Mailborough,  after  a  passage  of 
forty-four  days  ;  and  I  have  hiely  used  one  four  months  and  a  half  old, 
Otl  two  children,  making  two  punctures  in  each  of  their  arms,  which  pro- 
duced no  less  than  six  perfect  pasiulesi  and  the  disease  in  every  respect 
~«nl  through  its  regular  course.  The  discovery  of  the  preservative  ijua- 
\y  of  the  scab,  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  a  circumstance  ol  tlia 
iportance  to  the  lliure  progress  of  vaccinaiiocj  leaving  nothing 
.  NO.  II.  A  a  hx^zr 
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further  [a  be  desired,  on  the  very  dtliciie  and  difficult  subject  of  preserv 
in£  the  virus,  and  iransniitting  it  to  distant  places. 

"  His  Excellency,  the  most  noble  the  Governor  General  in  Council 
faad  authorized  the  sending  of  children  from  Prince  of  Wales's  Island  ti 
China,  in  order  to  transmit  the  disease  to  Canton,  by  means  of  successive 
ioQCulaliODS.  But  as  Mr  Heriot,  at  Prince  of  Wdes's  Island,  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  properties  of  the  scab,  before  that  intention  could  b 
carried  into  effect,  the  trouble  and  expencc  of  this  plan  may  now  be  sav 
od,  by  his  forwarding  scabs  by  the  China  ships,  as  they  pass  Prince  of 
Wales's  Island  on  their  voyags.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  irans- 
Diiiting  the  disease  to  New  South  Wales,  or  wherever  else  it  is  likely  to 
meet  with  a  cordial  reception, 

"  The  way  to  use  the  scab  is,  simply  to  cut  off  a  small  piece  of  il,  and 
to  bruise  it  on  a  bit  of  glass,  or  any  other  hard  body,  with  the  point  of  a 
penltnife,  in  a  small  drop  of  cold  water,  so  as  to  produce  a  turbid  fluid, 
which  is  then  to  be  inserted  whh  a  lancet,  into  the  arms  of  as  raany  chil- 
dren as  can  be  procured,  by  two  punctures  in  each  arm,  in  the  same 

"  From  the  prohibitory  cautions  of  Dr  Jenner,  and  some  other  writers, 
not  to  take  matter  for  inoculation  after  the  formation  of  the  areola,  it 
might  naturally  be  expected,  that,  !□  using  the  scab,  at  a  still  later  period, 
we  should  run  some  risk  of  producing  what  they  call  a  spurious  disease- 
But,  from  repeated  experience,  1  am  satisfied,  that  there  is  no  grourd 
whatever  for  such  an  apprehension,  as  1  have  never  seen  more  perfect 
piistules,  nor  a  disease  more  regular  and  complete,  in  every  respect,  than 
those  which  have  been  uniformly  produced  by  the  scab.  Mr  Bryce  his 
further  satisfied  us  on  this  head,  by  proving,  that  persons  vaccinated  from 
the  scab,  resist  small-pox  infection,  as  effectually  as  if  vaccinated  with  re- 
CCDE  fluid,  just  taken  from  the  pustule  ;  and  he  appears  to  have  given 
a  satisfactory  explanatioo  of  the  reason  why  the  virus  is  not  deteriorated 
ia  the  crust,  though  it  may  be  so  in  the  matter  surrounding  it,  m  the  ad- 
vanced stage  of  the  disease. 

"  From  what  has  just  been  said  of  the  nature  and  use  of  the  vaccine 
scab,  it  is  evident  that  there  now  will  be  much  less  risk  than  formerly, 
of  the  vaccine  and  civil  stations  continuing  for  any  length  of  time  without 
the  disease  ;  for,  having  once  got  possession  of  the  virus,  it  will  always 
be  in  the  power  of  the  Superintendents  and  Civil  Surgeons  10  keep  by 
them  a  supply  of  scabs,  from  which  they  may,  at  any  time,  renew  it,  id 
case  of  failure,  either  from  the  effects  of  the  weather,  or  deficiency  of 
patients  }  and  that  the  latter  obstacles  will  soon  be  very  much  duuiaisbed, 
there  is  Cfery  reason  to  hope.  " 
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THESE  delineations  of  the  human  ear,  form  an  e^act  compa- 
nion to  the  work  on  the  eye,  which  we  noticed  in  Vol.  I. 
I).  222.  The  engiavings  are  remarkable  for  their  accuracy  and 
beauty  ;  but  ihe  text  is  nothing  more  than  a  perspicuous  expla~ 
nation  of  the  figuies. 

Professor  Soemmering  beg'mshis  preface,  as  on  the  former  oc- 
casion, with  exposing,  or  rather  exaggerating,  the  (lifhculties  he 
had  to  encounter  in  attaining  his  abject,  Which  was,  to  represent 
the  parts  as  they  are  connected  in  the  living  state,  nothing  dri- 
ed, shrivelled,  disptaccid,  torn,  or  altered  in  any  way;  and  far^ 
jher,  to  select  the  pjosi  perfe.cl  or  standard  forms.  The  designs 
are  not  taken  indiscriminately,  from  the  right  or  left  side  j  but 
ialways  from  the  left,  to  admit  of  the  various  figures  being  more 
easily  compared  with  each  other.  The  arrangement,  both  of  tiie 
plates  and  figures,  is  not  arbitrary,  or  for  thi:  sake  of  symmetry  j 
'but  accorihng  to  a  studied  plan. 

The  first  plate  naturally  commences  with  the  external  car,  or 
external  part  of  the  left  organ  of  hearing ;  the  first  figure  being 
taken  from  a  male,  and  the  second  from  a  female,  subject.  In 
the  latter,  its  appearance  is  longer,  thinner,  and  more  delicate. 
The  third  figure  is  the  ear  of  an  old  woman,  from  which  the 
cuticle  has  been  removed,  to  shew  the  openings  of  the  sebaceous 
glands.  The  fourth  figure  esdiibits  the  muscles  which  should 
move  the  external  ear. 

"  At  first  view,  ii  is  obvioq^,  with  wh»t  considerable,  powerful,  wid 
beaoliful  organs  of  motion,  nature  has  fumishtd  the  human  ear;  ahhoogh, 
•io  most  men,  iJie  use  of  this  apparatus  is  limited,  or  entirely  destroyed, 
puily  through  concciicd  prgudice,  and  parrly  by  n>eani  of  inconsiderate 
clothing.  J^or  it  ii  surely  cooceiied  prejudice,  to  consider  projecting,  that  is 
useful,  eats,  as  ugly  ;  and  we  must  corsider  as  inconsiderate  clothing,  those 
>.,  caps  and  hau.with  which, from  the  moment  of  birth,  the  ears  arc  pressed  flit 
(o  ibe  head,  lamed,  and,  as  if  intentionally,  rendfred  incapahle  of  motion." 

The  fifth  figure  shews  the  external,  and  flie^ixth  the  internal, 
view  of  the  cartilages  of  the  ear,  with  theif  muscles :  tlie  seventh 
and  eighth  figures  the  same  dissected  qyite  clean,  to  shew  how 
jnuch  the  form  of  the  exierijal  car  depends  on  that  of  the  carti- 
laj^es.  The  ninth  figure  is  very  important,  and  exhibits  all  the 
I  essential  pans  of  the  organ  of  hearing  in  their  relative  situations. 
^^  The  second  plate  COtitains  twetiiy-one  figures,  which  arc  in- 
A  a  2  '  tended 
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tended  to  represent  the  internal  parts  of  the  ear,  both  of  theij 
natural  size,  and  magnified  to  four  times  their  diameter. 

"  By  ihe  rainuie  cor.sulerslion  of  tht  benJlngs  and  increasing  thick- 
new  of  this  nerve  (corda  lynipan'i)  to  its  progress,  I  intended  not  only  to 
fMte  the  facts  co'iecdy,  but  alsu  to  reoder  evident  some  iraportaii  anftf 
tomical  poiitioDS. 

"  In  the  first  piiice,  it  does  not  sfem  to  be  so  universally  known,  or  at 
least  not  so  umveiaally  allawed,  as  it  augl)t  to  be,  that  the  nervous  fibres 
ire  conical,  not  cylindrical,  the  apei.  being  direcied  towards  the  brain, 
Md  the  basis  toward  the  circumrerence.  By  using  a  magnifying  power,  we 
ben  ^Krve  this  conformation  distinctly,  on  a  nerve  whicli  requites  no  pre- 
fiaraiiao,  but  only  the  proper  opening  of  tbe  tynipansm,  by  which  meani 
kII  suspicion  is  reQtovcd  that  it  rn»y  be  owing  to  tbe  mode  of  preparalioiii 
,  "  Secondly,  Against  the  hypoihesis,  that  nerves  act  as  stretched  strings, 
it  IS  impossible  to  adduce  a  more  obvious  and  convincing  feet  tbio  ihit 
nerve>  fastened  in  such  numerous  flexures.  For,  how  is  it  even  coccetv- 
»ble  that  this  nerve  couU  viVate  like  a  string  }  " 

Of  the  third  table,  Professor  Soemmering  is  extremely  proud; 
he  calls  it  the  master  piece  of  his  draughtsman.  Professor  Koeck; 
and  says,  that  after  ten  years  examination  of  it,  he  neither  knows 
any  thing  to  add,  or  take  away.  |t  is  certainly  extremely  beauti- 
ful, and  represents  every  thing  connected  with  the  labyrinth,  in- 
cluding the  discoveries  of  Scarpa  and  Comparetti.  TTie  princi- 
pll  figures  are  magnified  to  four  times  their  diameter,  and  exhi- 
bit views  of  the  la^yrintli  entire,  a»d  halved  through  its  whole  ex- 
tent, seen  from  above,  below,  and  from  the  side ;  the  soft  parts,  as 
contained  in  it,  and  taken  out.  For  exhibiting  the  auditory  nerve 
distinctly,  Professor  Soemmering  directs  us,  after  opening  the 
cochlea,  to  steep  it  in  dilute  mtiriatic  acid,  which  dissolves  the 
earthy  part  of  the  bone,  when  the  yellowish  white  opaque  nerve 
is  easily  distinguished  from  the  blueish  white  semitransparent 
cartilage  of  the  bone. 

The  fourth  plate  contains  many  miscellaneous  figures  of  th« 
arteries,  nerves,  &c.  of  the  ear,  which  could  not  be  properly  in- 
troduced into  the  preceding  ones ;  and  the  fifth,  or  last  platei 
contains  a  beautiful  outline  of  tlie  base  of  a  female  skull,  seen 
from  within,  with  the  parts  belonging  to  the  ear  in  jiiu,  dissect- 
ed, and  highly  finished. 

"  Such  are  the  contents  of  a  work  which  Professor  Soemmering, 
as  he  himself  tells  us,  «  he  leaves  to  posterity,  as  the  fruit  of  hig 
jnind,  generated  from  the  mete  love  of  the  science,  and  cultivat- 
ed, for  13-years,  in  ihe  gMen  age  of  the  state  of  Mayence,  with 
the  gratifying  consciousness  of  having  spared  no  pains,  or  cost, 
in  its  proi'iiction.  We  mitst,  however,  regret,  that  he  has  not 
done  mcirc  }  that  he  has  omitted  entirely  the  communication  be- 
tween the  muuth  and  car ;  and  that  he  has  uiuformly  avoid. 
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kA  the  introduction  of  any  physiological  or  pathological  remarks, 
and  all  comparatiye  anatomy,  as  his\great  knowledge  of  these 
will  probably  die  with  him.'    Every  reader  oT  the  folbwing  sen-  '^ 
tence  of  his  preface^  will  jolli  tt^  in  this  regret  t  h 

**  Nor  have  I  added  any  part  of  the  information  which  I  have  derived 
from  comparative  anatomy^  however  much  I  considered  it  ray  duty  to 
examine  the  organ  of  heatrnrg  in  mariiinaKa,  birdsy  amphibia,  fishes,  and 
insects,  and,  io  my  youth^  had  c^^portumtiesof  receUifit|r|Mi«onal  instrac- 
tion  from  Camper  himself^  on  the  conformation  of  the  organs  of  hearing 
|o  the  rarest  animalsi  in  his  valuable  cabioieti  sind  even  of  CQnst4tiog  hit 
ifMuiaiCHpts." 
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MEDICAL  INTELLIGENCE; 


Extract  af  Litter  from  Dr  Patoun  of  Aberdem,  csntaining  an  Af- 
count  of  a  singular  Case  of  MonsfrosltT/. 

"  On  tlie  afternoon  of  the  2&th  December  180S,  I  wai 
cslled  to  deliver  the  wife  of  A.  R.,  who  had  been  taken  in  la- 
bour the  evening  preceding.  Upon  examination,  I  found  that 
the  head  of  the  child  pj-esented ;  and,  as  yet,  every  thing  seem- 
ed favourable,  so  that  I  expected  the  labour  would  be  soon  ter- 
minated, it  being  the  woman's  fourth  pregnancy.  Notwith- 
standing the  pains  were  strong  and  forcing,  delivery  was  not  ac- 
complished until  the  morning  of  the  30th,  when,  to  ray  asto- 
nishment, a  foEtus  of  a  very  singular  appearance,  and  enormou* 
size,  was  brought  into  the  world.  The  whole  body,  from  the 
encaphalon  to  the  extremity  of  the  tarsus,  was  in  a  state  of  re- 
markable intumescence  ;  and,  on  the  right  side,  was  a  tumour 
abbuf  the  size  of  an  ordinary  clriJd's  head,  which  I  at  first  ima- 
gined to  be  water  collected  there,  under  the  cutis.  This  prema- 
ture coni.lusion  I  formed,  from  the  remarkable  dropsical  State 
of  the  body. 

But,  upon  examining  the  excrescence  more  particularly,  I  foum! 
it  to  be  compact,  and  without  any  fluctuation  when  touched,  ao 
that  1  was  at  once  convbiced,  whatever  might  be  the  contents  of 
this  tumour,  it  was  not  water.  From  tlie  great  dread  and  horror 
in  which  disiections  are  held,  by  the  lower  orders  of  society  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  more  especially  the  dissection  of  in- 
fants, I  was  perfectly  aware  that  I  should  not  have  the  consent 
of  the  parents  to  investigate  this  phenomenon  in  a  deliberate 
manner,  I  resolved,  therefore,  to  employ  my  time  to  the  best  ad- 
Tantage.  While  the  midwife  and  other  attendants  were  employed  1 
in  applying  the  roller,  and  getting  the  mother  laid  comfortable 
and  dry  (the  placenta  having  followed  immediately  after  the 
fcetus),  1  embraced  the  opportunity  of  opening  the  bag; 
and,  to  my  astonisl  ment,  discovered  the  contents  of  this  tu- 
mour to  be  the  lung  of  the  right  side,  lying  completely  with- 
out the-  costs,    and  connected  wilh  the  internal  parts  of  th«i 

thor» 
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^  thorax  by  a  vascular  rope,  of  the  thickness  of  one's  finger,  pass- 
ing through  an  opening  of  about  half  an  inch  diameter,  be- 
tween the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs,  about  three  inches  from  the  pos- 
terior extremities  of  the  costic.  This  medium  of  communica- 
tion, between  the  internal  and  esternal  parts,  I  considered  to  be 
a  congeries  of  blood  vessels  and  nen-es,  such  as  generally  go  to 
the  lungs ;  for  having,  in  my  precipitation,  punctured  the  cord 
with  the  point  of  the  scalpel,  one  of  the  vessels  was  wounded, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  flowed  out.  The  lungs 
were  quite  in  a  compact  state,  the  child  having  never  breathed  \ 
nay,  it  appeared  that  it  had  been  dead  for  some  little  time,  as 
the  cuticle  now  began  to  peel  off;  but  this  early  desquamation 
might,  in  part,  be  owing  to  the  general  accumulation  in  the  cel- 
lular system. 

This  portion  of  the  lungs  was  of  a  pale  red  colour,  with  some 
livid  spots  all  over  the  surface ;  and  between  it  and  the  cutis 
vera  was  a  membrane,  which  separated  alike  easily  from  both  ; 
but  whether  this  membrane  was,  as  in  all  ordinary  cases,  double, 
I  did  not  ascertain. 
|-  .       The  regular  convexity  and  concavity  of  the  lungs,  in  natural 

•  cases,  were  not  apparent  in  this  instance,  the  portion  being  quite 

*  of  a  globular  form,  and  surrounded  with  a  quantity  of  thick 
gelatinous  lymph,  containing  some  streaks  of  biood. 

Here  my  examinations  were  interrupted,  so  that,  I  could  make 
no  further  observations.  It,  however,  appeared  evident,  that  the 
monstrosity  in  this  case  had  been  ab  origine,  as  there  was  no 
apparent  laceration  by  which  the  lungs  could  have  been  forced  out 
during  the  process  of  labour.  The  edges  of  the  foramen,  through 
which  the  vascular  rope  passed,  were  evidently  in  a  sound  state, 
having  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  any  rupture.  The  mother 
'had  been  affected,  during  the  greater  purt  of  her  pregnancy,  with 
"%  severe  pain  in  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen,  which  often  pre- 
'yented  her  enjoying  repose  on  a  bed,  being  least  painful  in  the 
jCrect  posture.  In  the  early  part  of  her  pregnancy,  she  had  been 
exposed  to  the  fatigues  of  a  long  journey,  frequently  drenched 
jwith  fain,  and  chilled  with  cold,  which  brought  on  a  consump- 
^n }  and,  as  she  advanced  in  pregnancy,  the  phthisical  symp- 
toms became  more  and  more  alarming.  About  tliree  weeks  he- 
re her  delivery,  she  consulted  me  concerning  her  truly  dis- 
;s3ed  situation.  I  did  not  chuse  to  sign  the  death  warrant  of 
^^^--  poor  sufferer,  by  informing  her  (what  I  felt  pretty  confident 
H)  that  she  needed  hardly  expect  to  survive  the  process  of  par- 
iritiou;  yet,  under  particular  management,  this  she  outlived. 
In  visiting  her  the  day  after  delivery,  I  found   tliat  the  pain  | 

1  the  abdomen  had  ultogscher  subsided,  without  any  abatement 
A»*  of 
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©r  the  phthisis.  I  acquainted  her  relatives  that  there  wnno  pros- 
pect of  her  attaining  a  perfect  recovery,  mentioning,  that  she 
could  not  survive  the  period  of  three  Weks ;  for  1  have  seldom 

met  with  a  case  of  this  iiature  where  the  patient  ditl  riot  sink  in 
the  course  of  three  weeks;  in  this  particular  instance,  22  days 
closed  the  scene. 

I  forbear  to  make  any  remarks  on  this  particular  case,  havirig 
harely  stated  facts,  as  they  occurred,  for  tlic  information  Of  mjr 
fellow  practitioners,  leaving  to  others  of  hiorc  experience  to'fa- 
vour  us  witli  dieir  observations. 


Stipplment  to  th  Madrid  Gazette  of  the  I  ith  OctbSh-  l^Cfc. 

On  Sunday  the  7ih  of  September  last,  Dr  Francis  Xavier  Balmit,  sifr- 
geon  extraordinary  to  the  King,  had  the  honoar  of  Ttissing  his  Majes(y'( 
hand,  on  occasion  of  his  return  from  a  voyage  round  ihc  world,  exectited 
with  the  sole  objrct  of  carrying  to  all  the  possessionsof  the  crown  of  Spain, 
situated  beyond  the  sea),  and  to  those  of  CEVeral  other  nations,  die  ines- 
timable gift  of  TSccine  inoculation.  His  Majesty  haj  incjuired,  with  the 
iivcliest  interest,  into  all  that  mattrially  related  W  the  expedition,  and 
learned,  witli  the  otmoit  satisfaction,  that  its  result  lus  exceeded  the 
mon  eanguine  expectations  that  were  entertained  at  the  time  of  the  eotir- 
priie.^ 

This  undertaking  had  been  committed  to  the  diligence  of  several  iriem- 
bcri  of  the  faculty,  and  subortlinate  persons,  carrying  with  them  twenty- 
two  children,  who  had  never  undergone  the  small-pox,  selected  for  &e 
the  preservation  of  the  precious  fluid,  by  transmitting  it  sticcesiivdy 
from  one  to  another,  during  tlie  eourse  of  the  voyage.  The  expedition 
!:et  sail  irora  Coiunna,  under  the  direction  of  Balmis,  on  the  yx\i 
Nevember  1803.  It  made  the  first  stoppage  at  the  Canary  Islands,  the 
Mcond  at  Porto-Rico,  and  the  third  at  the  Caracas,  On  leaving  that  pro- 
vince, by  the  port  of  La  Guayra,  it  was  divided  into  two  branches  ;  one 
iling  to  South  America,  under  the  charge  of  the  Subdirector  Don 
B  Salvaoi ;  the  other,  with  the  Director  Balmis  on  boai  d,  Bleering 
for  the  Havana,  and  thence  for  Yucatan.  There  a  subdivision  took  place; 
the  Professor  Francis  Pastor  proceeding  from  the  port  of  Siaal,  to  diat  of 
Villa  Harmosa,  in  the  province  of  Tobaaca,  for  the  purpose  of  propagat- 
ing vaccination  in  die  district  of  Cuidad  Real  of  Chiapa,  and  on  to  Goaie- 
luala,  making  a  circuit  of  four  hundred  leagues,  through  a  long  and  rougl) 
road,  comprising  Oaxaca ;  while  the  rest  of  the  expedition,  which  arrived 

'  hout  accident  at  Veracruz,  traveistd  not  only  the  viceroyalty  of  New 


e 


lipaini  but  also  the  inteiior  provinces ;  whence  it  was  to  return  to  Mexico, 
which  was  the  point  of  reunion,  i 

This  precious  preservative  against  the  ravages  of  the  small-pox,  haj 
already  been  extended  through  the  whole  of  North  America,  to  the  coaSi* 
of  SoDora  and  Siaaloa,  and  evta  to  the  Gentiles  and' Ncophites  of.  Higli 
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it^meria.  la  each  capital  a  council  his  beea  madtuted,  composed  of  the 
principal  authorities,  and  the  most  zealous  members  of  the  faculty,  cham- 
ed  with  the  prewrration  of  this  invaluable  snscifie,  as  a  sacred  deposit,  tor 
tthich  they  are  accountable  to  the  King  aad  to  posterity. 

This  being  aconiplished,  it  was  the  next  care  of  the  Director  to  carry 
this  part  of  the  expedition  from  America  to  Asia,  crowned  wiiU  the  most 
fcritliant  jueccsa,  :ind,  litli  It,  the  comfort  of  humaHity,  Some  dilRculties 
'hayiiig  been  surmounted,  he  embarked  in  the  port  of  Acapulco  foi  the 
l^itippine  Islands  ;  that  beiag  the  point  at  which,  if  attainable,  it  wu  ori- 
ginally intended  that  the  undertaking  should  be  termioated. 

The  bounty  of  Divine  Providence  having  vouchsafed  to  second  the  great 
and  pious  designs  of  the  King,  Balmis  happily  performed  the  voyage  ,in 
litde  more  than  two  months ;  carrying  with  him,  from  New  Spain,  iwcnw- 
tix  children,  destined  to  be  vaccinated  in  succession  as  betore ;  and,  tt 
many  of  them  were  infeots,  they  were  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Matron 
of  the  Foundling  Hospital  it  La  Coninnn,  who,  in  thii,  as  well  as  the 

■  (bmier  voyages,  conducted  herself  in  a  manner  to  merit  approbation.  The 
expedition  having  arrived  at  the  Philippines,  and  propagated  the  specific 

'In'the  islands  subject  to  his  Catholic  Majesty,  Balmis,  having  concluded 
bis  }ihilanthropic  commission,  concerted  with  the  Captain  General  the 
means  of  extending  the  beneficence  of  the  King,  and  the  glory  of  his 
~  igugt  Dame,  to  the  remotest  confioea  of  Asr; 


In  point  of  fact,  the  cow-pox  has  been  disseminated  through  the  vast 
Archipelago  of  the  Visayan  Islands,  whose  Chiefs,  acciistomed  to  wage 
perpetual  war  with  us,  have  laid  down  ihetr  anni,  admiring  the  generosity 
of  an  eD«my,  who  conferred  upon  them  the  bles»ings  of  health  and  life,  at 
the  time  when  they  were  laboui  tng  under  the  ravages  of  an  epidemic  imalU 
pox.  The  principal  persons  of  the  Portuguesecolonies,  and  of  the  Chinese 
empire,  manifested  themselves  no  less  beholden,  when  Balmii  reached  }>i.a- 
cao  and  Canton ;  in  both  which  places  he  accomplished  the  introduction 
of  fresh  vinis,  in  all  its  activity,  by  the  means  already  relaied :  3  result, 
which  the  English,  on  repeated  trials,  had  failed  to  procure,  in  the  va- 
'  riOus  occasions  when  they  brought  out  portions  of  matter  in  the  ships  of 
their  East  India  Company,  which  lost  tlieir  efficacy  on  the  passage,  and 
■rrived  inert. 

After  having  pro{)agated  the  vaccine  at  Canton,  as  far  as  possibility  and 
the  political  circumstances  of  the  empire  would  permit,  and  having  conHd- 
ed  me  fliriher  dissemination  of  it  to  the  physicians  of  the  English  factory 
at  the  above-mentioned  port,  Balmis  returned  to  Macao,  and  embarked  in 
B  Portuguese  vessd  for  Lisbon;  where  he  arrived  on  ihe  15 di  August. 
tn  the  way  he  stopped  at  St  Helena,  in  which,  as  in  other  places,  by  dint 
•fexhoilation  and  perseverance,  he  prevailed  upon  the  English  to  adopt 
'fte  astonishing  antidote,  which  they  had  undervalued  for  die  space  of 
toiore  than  eight  years,  though  it  was  a  discovery  of  their  nation,  aad 
though  it  was  sent  to  them  by  Jenner  himself. 

Of  that  branch  of  the  expedition  which  was  destined  for  Peru,  it  is  as- 

S aired  that  it  was  shipwrecked  in  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  River  de  la 
j'dalena  ;  but  having  derived  immediate  succour  from  the  natives,  from 
ihe  Magistrates  adjicent,  and  from  the  Governor  of  Caithagcna,  the  Sub- 
difector,  the  three  members  of  the  fatuity  who  accompanied  blm,  and  the 
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children,  were  saved,  with  tlie  fiuid  io  good  preservation,  which  they  oca 
teadcd  in  that  port,  ai*l  its  province,  with  activity  and  aucceas.  Thence 
it  was  carried  to  the  isthmus  of  Paoania;  and  pei'san;,  property  provtdeil 
^Inth  all  necessaries,  undertook  the  longandpainfolnavigationof  the  River 
de  la  Magdalena :  separating,  when  they  reached  the  inteiioi-,  to  discharge 
their  cotnmisHion  in  the  towns  of  Teoeriffe,  Mampox,  Ocana,  Socorro, 
Gao  Gill  y  Medt'llin,  io  the  Viilley  of  Cucutu,  and  in  the  cities  of  Pamplona, 
Giron,  Tiinja,  Velez,  and  other  placet  in  the  neighbourhood,  uniil  the^ 
met  at  Santa  Fe  :  leaving  everywhere  suitable  instructions  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty,  and,  in  the  more  considerable  towns,  reguktiona  con- 
formable to  those  rules,  which  the  Director  had  prescribed  for  the  prcsn- 
Tation  of  the  vij-as ;  which  the  Viceroy  affirms  to  have  been  comraunicar- 
*d  wjifly  thousand  persons,  without  one  unfavourable  lesult.  Towards  the 
close  of  March,  iSo;,  they  prepared  to  continue  their  journey  in  separate 
tracks,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  themselves,  with  greater  facility  and 
promptitude,  over  the  remaining  diatrtccs  of  the  Viceroyalty,  situated  in 
the  road  of  Popayan,  Cucnca,  and  Qiuto,  as  far  as  Lima.  In  the  August 
foil  owing  they  reached  Guayaquil. 

The  result  of  this  expedition  has  been,  not  merely  to  spread  the  vac- 
cine among  all  people,  whether  friends  or  enemies ;  among  Moors,  among 
Visayirs,  and  among  Chinese  ;  but  also  to  secure  to  poateiity,  in  the  do- 
ninions  of  his  Majesty,  the  perpetuity  of  so  great  a  benefit,  partly  by  meant 
•>f  the  central  committees  that  have  been  established,  as  well  ai  by  the 
discavery  which  Bnlmis  made  of  an  indigenous  matter  in  the  cows  of  the 
yalley  of  Atlixco,  near  the  city  of  Puebla  de  tos  Aogeles  ;  in  the  ncigb- 
bournood  of  that  of  Vall^dolid  de  Mechoacan,  where  the  adjutant  Anto- 
nio Gutierrez  found  it ;  and  in  the  district  of  CaLbozo,  in  the  province  of 
Caracas,  where  Don  Carlos  de  Pozo,  physician  of  the  residence,  found  it. 

A  multitude  of  observations,  which  will  be  published  without  delay,  re- 
tpecting  the  developenaent  of  the  vaccinp  in  various  climes,  and  resp«aing 
its  efficacy,  not  merely  in  preventing  the  natural  amall-pox,  bu(  in  curing 
simultaneously  other  morbid  aifectioni  of  the  human  frame,  will  manifest 
how  important  to  humanity  will  prove  the  consequences  of  an  cxpedilioDi 
which  has  no  parallel  in  history. 

Though  the  object  of  this  undertaking  was  limited  to  the  commanica- 
,  lion  of  the  vaccine  in  every  quarter  j  to  the  instruciioB  of  Professors,  and 
to  the  establishment  of  regulations,  which  might  serve  to  render  it  perpe- 
tual,— nevertheless,  the  Director  has  omitted  no  means  of  rendering  his 
services  beneficial,  at  the  larae  time,  to  agriculture  and  the  sciences.  He 
brings  with  him  a  considerable  collection  of  exotic  plants.  He  has  caus* 
ed  to  be  diawn  the  most  valuable  subjects  in  natural  histoiy.  He  has 
amassed  much  important  information;  and,  among  other  claims  to  the 
.  gratitude  of  his  country,  not  the  least  consists  in  having  imported  a  valu- 
able assemblage  of  trees  and  vegetables,  in  a  state  to  admit  of  propagation, 
and  which,  bemg  cultivated  in  those  paiis  of  the  peninsula  that  are  mos( 
roogenial  to  their  growth,  v>ill  render  this  expedition  as  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  agriculture,  as  in  those  of  medicine  and  humanity.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  Siibdirector  and  his  coadjutors,  appointed  to  carry  lbc»« 
blessings  to  Pen),  will  shortly  return  by  way  of  Buenos  Ayres  after  hav- 
ing acctimplished  their  journey  through  that  viceroyalty,  the  viceroyalty 
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of  Liraif  and  the  districts  of  Chili  and  Cliarcas ;  and  that  they  will  bring 
-with  them  such  collections  and  observations  at  they  hare  been  able  to  ac- 
quire, according  to   the  initructians  given  by  the  director,  without  Ic 


^  t  of  the  philantrophic  commission  which  they  received  from  his  Ma- 
jestyt  in  the  pltnticude  of  his  zeal  for  the  welfare  ot  the  human  race. 


Medical  Fea  in  1700. 

In  a  book,  entitled  "  Levamen  Infirm;  or,  Cordial  Comfort 
to  the  Sick  and  Diseased.  By  D.  Irish,  Practitioner  in  Physicfc 
and  Surgery.  8vo.  London,  1700,"  published  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  the  usual  fees  to  pliysicians  and  surgeons  at 
that  time,  are  thus  stated : 

"  To  a  graduate  in  physick,  his  due  Is  about  ten  shillings,  though  he 
coaimoDly  expects  or  demands  twenty.  Those  that  are  only  licensed  phy> 
siciaos,  their  due  is  no  more  than  six  shillings  and  eight  pence,  though 
they  commonly  demand  ten  shillings.  A  surgeim'a  fee  h  twelve  pence 
A  mile,  be  his  journey  far  or  near ;  tea  groats  to  set  a  bone  broke  or  out 
of  joint ;  and  for  letting  of  blood  one  shilling  :  the  cutting  off  or  amputa- 
tion of  any  limb  is  five  jiounds ;  but  there  is  no  settled  price  for  the  cure." 

The  charges  of  some  apothecaries  about  the  same  period,  are 
recorded  in  a  polemical  pamphlet,  entitled  "  An  Historical  Ac- 
count of  the  Rights  and  Priviledges  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, and  of  the  Incorporation  of  Chlrurgions  in  Edinburgh. 
Wherein  the  present  ill  state  of  the  Practice  of  Physick,  with  the 
Causes  thereof  is  consider'd,  and  some  Remedies  humbly  prt^- 
posed.  To  which  is  added,  an  Appendix,  giving  an  account  of 
the  Overture  given  in  by  the  said  Chlrurgions  to  the  Parliament, 
against  the  Physicians.     Veritas  odium  parit.     4to.     1707.  " 

"  That  the  conjunction  of  Chirurgei-y  and  Pharmacy  is  prejudicial  to 
the  Lieges,  and  implies  in  it  self  a  plain  inconsistency,  is  evident  to  any 
perion  that  will  be  at  the  pains  to  consider,  that  thereby  theii  llvet  are 
gready  endangered,  unless  the  same  person  could  be  In  two  places  at  once, 
tor  how  can  he  be  in  ht«  Shop  qua  apothecary,  overseeing  tlie  dispencing 
of  the  Pliysicians  Receipts  as  he  ought  to  do,  and  at  the  same  time  qua 
Chirur^on  In  the  remotest  part  in  the  Town,  or  perhaps  in  the  Country 
performing  Chimrgical  Operations  which  cannot  suffer  delay  ;  Of  necessi- 
ty he  must  either  neglect  the  one  or  the  other,  or  at  the  best  he  must  trust 
the  dispensing  his  Drugs  [the  Chinir^cal  part  he  must  perform  himself] 
10  some  ignorant  or  roguish  Apprentice,  who  ordinarly  puts  in  QuiJi  for 
Qaor,  as  his  Cafriee  dictats,  some  of  the  Masters  not  being  overstock'd 
with  Drugs ;  And  thus  the  Patient  risqueg  his  Life,  and  the  Phyeician  his 
Reputation  ;  But  as  the  Lieges  are  evidently  prejudged  by  it>  so  they  have 
not  the  least  advantage,  they  paying  as  much  to  them  for  their  Drugs  as 
Apothecary,  and  ac  much  for  any  thing  relating  to  Clufurgeryk  as  if  they 
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imptoyed  a  difFereht  person  for  each,  and  ai-p  vastly  woik  Eerv*d  to  tbe 

feOOT. 

«•  That  The  Conjunction  is  convenient  to  themselves  I  do  not  qacnioD, 
thrir  gain  being  thereby  doubled,  and  the  great  Estates  some  of  them  have 
made  in  a  short  time,  ao  plainly  evince  it,  Tor  being  payed  qua  Apothecary 
and  qua  Chirurgion  {and  some  of  them  very  angry  if  not  payed  qua  Doc- 
tor too)  it  is  no  wonder  tliat  their  Incomes  are  considerable. 

"  And  sure  the  Bail  must  be  sweet,  that  could  tempt  some  of  the  limple 
^fDlbtearics,  not  only  to  pay  a  considerable  Sum  of  Money,  (some  of  them 
an  hundred  pound  itrrllng)  but  contrary  to  their  Oaths,  some  of  which  Sab- 
'sciibed  with'  lAt&t  Hands  tre  ytt  extant,  to  enter  Chinirgions :  Wlieteby 
the  gTHt  Gains  they  have  fbrmcily  made  has  so  encreased  th«r  NunbH) 
that  to  make  them  all  live,  there  m'tst  be  a  strange  extortioning  of  the 
Liegesj  so  that  'tis  no  extrSordinary  tiling  to  charge  half  a  Crown  for 
a  Merenrla}  Saint  not  worth  three  half  Pennies,  a  Crown  far  ane  Emulsim 
not  worih  a  groat,  a  Crown  or  four  iblUihgi  for  a  Pint  of  D/coetiok  of 
Sorsa,  not  worth  above  Ten  pence,  Fcurty  pence,  or  Four  shillings  tttr- 
Sng  for  a  drop  weight  of  Jen^i  Powder  {and  that  to  be  repeated  once  in 
two  Hours)  wheft  an  Ounce  was  to  be  sold  for  leas  than  aiiteen  pence, 
which  encreases  tile  price  of  it  to  three  pound  four  shillings  Stirling,  thns 
in  an  Accompt  Two  thousand  seven  hundied  pound  Setits  for  Dtcoctim  of 
Sofia,  three  pounds  tterliiig  for  a  pint  of  Lomitn  bitter  Tincture  have  been 
charged  and  payed,  Twenty  pound  sttrl.  for  a  course  of  Mtrcury  thai  COK 
not  Ten  tbiUingi,  Twelve  hundred  Meris  for  a  Clap.  And  if  any  of 
6f  theie  Matle,  s  rff  Fitt  be  contnjverled  Chapter  and  Leaf  shall  be  cited : 
This  is  no  wayS  design'd  to  be  charged  upon  their  whole  Society,  theK 
being  honest  jnst  conscientious  Men  amongst  them,  but  that  some  eftectaal 
methods  miy  be  Mien  i^Jon  to  hinder  such  Abuses  for  the  Future.  " 
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EvMriu'a   . 

Syflsntcria 

Rubeola     . 

Scarlatina 
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No.)/ 

Ccphaica  .......  13 

HenieraDJa     ....     .1 

Ventgo 3 

Asthcaia 17 

Dy^Kpsii 16 

GaiuodyDH 15 

HzDuteoiMis ' I 

Dolores  hcpatki  ....  1 
Icierui    .......     t 

£Dt«od;Du 7 

Colic& 1 

— —  picWanm      ....    3 

Tama 3 

Aicaridci 3 

Conitipatio 4 

Dianbcea Ii 

HaemorrliDii   ......    5 

Marasmnf 9 

Catarrhus  chronicuf  ...  63 
Asthma     ........    2 

Dyspeaea 4 

TitandyiK 3 

Heciica  ■dolucentinm  .  .  .  i 
-Hcmoptpis  et  FbthUit '  ^  .  12 
Tiifitam    •     ...     .    ,    .     3 
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Chlorous    .    .    ......   t 

Menorrhagia  .     ^    %     ..    x    •  J^' 

Leocorrhcea I{ 

Cancer  uteri } 

Nephralgia     ......    | 

DysurU  calctilon    .     .     .    .    • 

Hfdrofa • 

AdsMTca ^   .    4 

Rhcpmaiismui  tkrntuffu  .  •  s9 
Nodoaitaa  •  .  ,  .  ...  9 
Paralyiii  •».,....    4 

Scrofula t. 

Lichen    .    .    .    .  '  •    .    •    .  | 

Scabies t 

Porrigo      ■      ..     1 ....     I 

Impetigo ■     f 

Prurigo  .  •  .  t  .  •  .  f 
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The  month  of  March  was  coM  aud  cloudy ;  the  wind  being  ge- 


nerally from  the  north  and  north-e 
rature  about  37"  of  Fahrenheit.     Sni 
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illy  in  small 
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and  on  the  31st  of  tliat  month,  and  the  2d  of  April, 


j-  great. 


From  that  t 
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;  snow  1 
tnencement  of  May,  the  wind  was  variable  ;  the  mean  tempera- 
ture about  51",  with  little  rain.  On  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th,  and 
again  on  the  30th  of  May,  the  rains  were  heavy ;  and  in  tlie  int«r 
vening  period,  the  tempenturc  was  unusually  hot  for  a  few  days, 
the  thermometer  being  upwards  of  80°. 

The  cold  weather  of  Mat'iii  was  productive  of  a  numerous 
brood  of  catarrhal  affections,  nearly  one  half  of  those  in  the  pre- 
ceding list  hfLving  occurred  in  that  month.  The  combination  of 
catarra  with 'rheumatism  was  very  frequent,  so  that  the  number 
pf  these  diseases  was  greater  than  it  appears  to  be  from  the  list, 
as  the  most  urgent  of  the  two  is  only  mentioned,.  Catarrhal  sym[v- 
loms  were  also  frequently  united  with  those  of  dysentery.  The 
Tariable  state  of  the  atmosphere,  especially  the  alternations  of  heat 
with  heavy  rains,  during  April  and  May,  -continued  to  give  rise 
to  catarrh,  and  particularly  to  its  combination  with  disorders  of 
the  bowels.  ■         ' 

The  inflammatory  diseases  did  not  assume  a  very  acute  form  j 
and  generally  yielded  to  moderate  evacuants,  and  the  antiphlogis- 
tic regimen.  The  lower  cjasses  of  i!ie  pf  op.le,  indeed,  in  ^is  mer 
tropolis,  living  in  confined  ^mosphercs,  occupied  in  unwholesome 
«raployments,  and  subsisting  frequently  on  a  diet,  at  once  scanty 
and  affording  a  defective  nutriment,  rarely  attain  a  highly  inflam- 
matory temperament.  Corpulency,  or  a  florid  compleiion,  is  sel- 
dom seen  among  those  who  apply,  when  sick,  to  a  dispensary. 
Hence  their  diseases  are  seldom  accompanied  by  a  high  phlogistic 
diathesis;  theyseldomreguireblood-letting,  and  will  not  bear  any 
considerable  evacuation  in  that  way  ;  and  hence,  when  the  symp- 
toms are  sufficiently  violent  {o  demand  that  evacuation,  the  rehef  is, 
in  genera],  speedy  ijnd  complete,  and  the  repetition  of  the  remedy 
is  very  seldom  necessary.  Occasionally,  indeed,  {as  happened  in 
one  of  the  cases  of  pneumonia  in  a  female,  which  was  attended 
with  a  most  acute  pain  of  the  side,  and  a  sharp,  though  not 
Strong  pulse),  one  blood-letting,  to  the  extent  of  10  or  13  ounces, 
not  only  subdues  the  inflammation,  but  produces  a  great  general 
depression  of  the  system.  The  only  exceptions  to  these  observa- 
tions, have  occurred  in  men  of  unusually  athletic  constitution, 
who  have  lately  come  from  the  country,  or  who  are  employed  in 
labour  which  requires  a  constant  muscular  exorcise.  Even  dur- 
ing the  period  of  illness,  the  circumstances  which  attend  the  pa- 
tient, confined  aii,  dirtj  noise,  bad. nursing,  &c.  Jiave  a  direct 
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tendency  to  depress  the  system,  and  to  lower  the  type  of  the  dis- 
ease. Accordingly,  in  fever,  we  have  frequently  observed,  t^lat 
cordials  appeared  to  be  required,  and  were  adraiolsiered  with  de- 
cided benefit,  at  a  period  of  the  disease,  and  under  appearances 
of  the  tongue,  &c.  whiiJi,  had  the  patient  been  in  a  mOre  favour- 
able situation,  as  in  a  ward  of  the  House  of  Recovery,  would 
Have  utterly  forbid  the  use  of  such  remedies.  We  have  often 
been  surprised  too,  after  having  seen  a  p,.[ient  in  the  low  mut- 
tering delirium  of  fever,  in  his  own  habitation,  to  find  him  with 
clear  intellect,  and  invigorated  system,  after  he  had  passed  a  night 
in  the  House  of  Recovery,  although  no  medicine  whatever  had 
been  given.  The  absurdity  of  prescribing  for  the  name  '..f  a  dis- 
ease, without  a  minute  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  symptoms, 
has  often  been  pointed  oul ',  and  it  is  equally  obvious,  that  the 
situation  and  external  circumstances  of  the  patient,  require  the. 
consideration  of  the  practitioner. 

■  The  two  cases  under  the  head  of  Palpitatio,  wpre  organic  dis- 
eases of  the  heart,  probably  enlargements  of  the  ventricles,  in  the 
treatment  of  which,  the  directions  of  the  physician  can  be  mere- 
ly negative.  The  patients  were  a  man  and  woman,  both  about 
me  age  of  25.  The  symptoms  were  a  constant  preternatural 
frequency  and  force  of  the  motion  of  the  heart;  (in  the  man, 
who  suffered  more  severely,  the  liiotion  was  so  strong,  as  to  be 
visible  to  the  by-standcrs,  by  the  shaking  of  his  coat,  and  the 
Starting  of  his  neckcloth  at  each  contraction  of  the  heart),  occa- 
sional fits  of  severe  palpitation ;  a  sudden  acule  pain  at  the  pit 
of  the  stomach,  shootinj;  to  the  spine,  on  taking  ciercise,  which 
compelled  the  patient  to  stop ;  a  burning  heat  about  the  prECor- 
dia  ;  an  occasional  tingling  and  numbness  of  the  integuments  of 
the  chest.  The  heart  felt  as  if  more  obtuse  and  broader  under 
the  hand  applied  to. (he  side  ;  and,  in  the  man,  the  beating  was 
as  strong  and  distinct  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  as  under  the  pro- 
per ribs,  and  almost  as  strong  at  the  top  of  the  sternum.  In 
some  cases,  a  continued  use  of  digitalis,  by  diminishing  the  irri- 
tability of  the  system,  and  of  the  lieart  in  particular,  has  contri- 
buted to  relieve  the  symptoms  materially ;  and  rest,  a  constant 
free  state  of  the  bowels,  and  avoiding  all  irritations,  conduce  to 
the  same  purpose.  But  in  the  two  instances,  just  alluded  to,  no 
benefit  was  obtained  by  these  measures,  during  the  short  time  in 
which  they  were  employed. 

Before  I  conclude  this  report,  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  the 
piarked  success,  which  followed  the  application  of  tepid,  or  near- 
ly cold  water,  to  the  abdomen,  in  the  case  of  peritoneal  inflam- 
mation. The  patient  was  a  very  delicate  woman,  22  years  of 
ije,  in  the  third  week  after  delivery  of  her  first  child.     The  pain 

-  «i. 
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of  the  abdomen  was  extremely  acutCj  and  the  teuderness  so  great, 
as  to  render  the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes  distressing  ;  pulse  above 
120,  fiharp  and  hard,  but  small ;  tongue  dry,  and  covered  with 
a  cream  coloured  fur ;  thp  htat  of  the  integuments  of  the  belly 
was  higher,  and  more  pungent  to  the  haud,  than  in  thp  most 
violent  scarlet  fever  that  I  have  seen  ;  the  bowels  rather  costive  \ 
leeches  were  not  to  be  procured ;  and  cupping  would  not  have 
been  tolerable.  The  abdomen  was,  therefore,  repeatedly  spong- 
ed with  water  lukewarm,  for  a  few  minutes,  with  the  effect  o( 
completely  removing  tlje  pain,  which  again  recurred,  less,  violent- 
ly, and  was  repeatedly  removed  by  the  same  application,  and  be-; 
catnc  gradually  less  severe,  until  she  was  altogether  free  from,  it, 
About  tliq  sixth  day  of  the  disease,  when  tlie  peritoneal  inSara- 
mation  was  gone,  a  troublesome  tenesmus,  with  slimy  stoolsj 
came  on ;  but  was  removed  by  two  doses  of  calomel  and  opium- 
The  only  medicine  which  she  took,,  during  the  painful  s.tate  of 
di©  disease,  was  a  mixture  of  magnesia  vJtriolata,  in  mint  water, 
as  a  laxative.  Satisfied  as  I  am,  that,  a  diminution  of  the  preter- 
naCuTal  temperature  in  external  iiiflammatioQ,  as  well,  as,  in  gene-; 
lal  fever,  is  the  most  effectual  mode  which  we  possess,  of  allevi- 
ating both,  and  that  the  rules  of  Dr  Currie  are  founded  upon 
the  most  sound  induction  from  experience;  and  having  s.een 
many  instances  of  its  efficacy,  without  one  untoward  result,  I  re-; 
gret  that  prejudices  should  be  s,o  deeply  rooted  in  the  public,  a^ 
to  render  it  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  introduce  so  beneficial  | 
practice.  T.  Batemin. 

Lwido/i,  Maif  Slit. 
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ji  Letter  to  Barcn  Jacobi  Kloest,  Envoi)  ExiraorJinaiy  end  Mi- 
nister Plenipslcnfiari/  from  his  Prussian  Majesty  to  the  Court  of 
Great  Britain,from  Gilbert  Blane,  F.R.SS.  Lonhn  and  Edin- 
burgh :  Corresponding  Memher  of  ilie  J.  A.  S.  of  Si  Peiershurgh  ,■ 
and  PItt/sician  to  his  Roi/al  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  respect- 
ing the  Nature  and  Prevention  of  the  Tellow  Fever. 

(The  ciiiewion  respecting  the  infectious  nature  of  the  yeilow  fever  being  one 
»»f  great  importance  to  medical  science,  and  to  the  safety,  as  weM  astothe  com- 
mercial interests  of  this  country,  and,  as  a  diversity  of  opinion  still  exists  among 
the  best  informed  of  the  medical  profession)  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  as  i» 
■  evident  from  the  essay  of  Dr  Miller,  inserted  in  our  last  numbeti  we  deem  it 
•ur  duty  to  give  the  fullest  scope  and  publicity  to  the  discussion  of  thia  snbject, 
through  the  channel  of  ihls  Journal.  We  have,  therefore,  procured  a  copy  of 
a  prixe  question  proposed  by  the  Oovemment  of  Prussia,  which,  in  common 
with  other  Stales  on  the  Continent,  became  greatly  alarmed  at  the  jirogTess  of 
this  new  and  fonnidable  epidemic,  and  also  an  answer  to  it  from  Dr  Kane;  and 
we  shall  tlianVfully  receive  any  other  answers  tliat  may  have  been  given  to  this 
question,  or  auy  further  information  on  this  subject,  in  whatever  shai*.] 

I  HIVE  had  tlie  honour  of  receiving  your  Excellency's  note, 

together  with  the  papers  containing  the  benevolent  and  patriotic 

proposal  of  his  Prussian  Majesty,  for  obtaining  information  re- 

£  I)  tpeciiRg 
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speciing  rlic  Nature  anH  Prevention  of  the  Yellow  Fever  • ;  ani 
I  am  much  flattered  by  the  wish  you  express,  that  I  would  an- 
dcrtakc  the  consideration  of  this  subject. 

My  various  duties  »nd  occupations  will  not  allow  me  to  dr«w 
up  an  answer  agreeable  to  the  form  prescribed  ;  but  as  the  dis- 
ease in  question  Is  one  which  hj-s  come  largely  under  my  obser- 
valioil,  and  which  I  have  been  led  particularly  to  study  and 
investigate,  in  the  course  of  my  public  duty  at  home  and  abroad, 
I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  answer  ihe  prpposed  questions,  by  such 
remarks  as  are  calcuhted  to  afiord  satisfaction ;  and  I  hope  to 
remove  the  anxitty  of  the  Prussi;m  Government,  respecting  the 
clanger  to  the  public  hfolch  from  thift  «(iidcinic. 

In  this  view,  it  is  essential  to  remark, 'that  tliis  destructive  fever 
has  never  been  known  to  appear,  except  either  in  tropical  cli- 
mates, or  in  these  seasons,  in  the  more  temperate  climates,  in 
which  the  atmospheric  heat  has  for  some  length  of  time  been 
equnl  to  the  tropical  heat,  that  is,  at  or  above  SCof  Fahrenheit's, 
or  21*  of  Reaumur's  thermometer.  This  is  a  fact  incontroverti- 
bly  established  by  observation  ;  for  there  is  no  instance,  either  in 
North  America  or  Earoiie,  of  the  yellow  fever  appearing,  except 
at  these,  degrees  of  heat^nor  of  its  surviving  after  the  atmosphere 
had  fallen  to  a  lower  degree  of  temperalureJ  This  is  less  to  be 
"wondered  al  in  North  America,  where  the  wiirters  are  estremely 
screrei  but  it  Holds  equally  true  at  Cadiz,  Malaga,  Gibr^iltar,  and 
other  parts  of  Spain,  where  the  winters  are  warm,  and  where  ihis 
disease  spontaneously  disappeared,  in  degrees  of  heat  equal  to  the 
usual  summer  heats  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
r  This  is  the  fact,  which  I  am  desirous  of  communicating  to  the 
Government  of  Prussia,  in  order  to  remoie  any  groundless  fears, 
\*-ith  regard  to  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  to  the  states  of  his 
Majesty  from  this  infectious  disorder.  It  is  an  obsen-ation-  which 
seems  improbable  a  jirhri,  nnd  can  only  command  belief  from 
the  truth  of  it  being  established  by  a  rigid  induction  of  facts  J  It 
differs  in  this  respect  from  the  small-pox,  and  other  speciBc  oon- 
tagicns,  but  is  very  analogous  to  the  plague  ;  for  it  is  perfectly 
-.iscertained,  that  the  prevalence  of  this  latter  epidemic  ia  Gon6il- 
ed  Eo  a  particular  range  of  ytmospberie  heat,  both  in  regard  to 
i-limntff  and  season.  We  know  historically,  that  it  has  never 
prevailed  in  England  but  in  one  and  the  same  season  of  the  year, 
rtnd  that  it  has  entirely  disappeared,  at  least  as  an  epidemic,  as. 
the  winter  has  ccme  on.  A  high  degree  of  beat  is  equally  inimical 
to  it ;  for  il  has  never  been  known  within  the  tropics,  and  il  dis- 
appears or  declines  in  Egypt,  as  soon  as  the  tropical  heats  come 


Hbn  at  Midsummer  •.  There  are  certain  epiilemics,  therefore, 
BTphich  have  their  specific  and  respective  ranges  of  heat,  o;i  either 
■  tide  of  which  they  cannot  exist. 

There  is  stil!  another  circumstance,  which  limits  the  prevalence 
of  the  yellow  fever.  It  has  never  been  known  to  prevail,  but 
where  ate  ejjluvia  of  the  living  human  body  existed  in  a  certain 
degree  of  concentration.  The  British  armaments  sent  to  thi; 
West  Indies,  have  always  suffered  most,  when  there  was  the 
greatest  number  on  any  one  spot,  by  which  I  me.m,  that  the 
Eickness  and  mortality  were  in  tliis  case  beyond  the  simple  pro- 
portion of  the  number  of  troops.  I  have  remarked,  in  ray  work 
on  tlie  diseases  of  seamen,  that  this  epidemic  was  most  apt  to 
appear  in  the  crews  of  crowded  ships,  bringing  febrile  infection 
from  England  or  America  ;  ant!  that  it  was  more  frequently  pre-« 
valent  in  ships  of  the  line,  especially  if  not  clean  or  weU-aired» 
than  in  frigates  or  other  smaller  vessels.  The  name  given  it  by 
Sauvages  and  Cullen,  of  Typhus  iclerodei,  seems  therefore  verf 
proper. 

There  is  another  very  striking  fact  in  proof  of  this  observa- 
tion. It  has  never  been  known  to  spread  into  the  country,  among 
Villages  and  single  houses.  As  all  the  towns  in  the  colonies  are 
Bea-ports,  and  as  this  disease  prevails  chiefly  among  men  recentlj 
bome  from  sea,  it  is  called  by  the  French  Fievre  ie  Matekt,  as 
well  as  Maladie  lU  Siam.  I  met  with  an  eminent  practitioner 
£rom  the  inland  part  of  St  Christopher's,  who  had  never  aeeii 
this  fever  till  he  came  to  Sr  Eustatius,  whiie  our  fleet  lay  there 
in  1781.  It  is  remarked,  by  Dr  Linings  of  South  Carolina,  tliat 
though  persons  from  the  country  occasionally  caught  it  in  the 
town,  and  carried  it  ,to  their  homes,  where  they  were  confined 
with  it,  yet  they  never  commuiiicaied  it  to  their  families  oS 
neighbours  f.  The  same  remark  has  been  made,  when  it  pre- 
Tailed  in  Pliibdelphia,  New  York,  and  other  towns  of  North 
America.  In  1800J,  it  was  confined  to  Cadiz,  Seville^  Xeres, 
B  b  2  and 


,  "  The  ChriBtian  inhibitantB  come  out  of  their  cqifincment  on  that  day,  witB 
unpuaity.  Tlieir  Conlideiice  k  not  fonncfed  on  the  aWrvation  irf  ihia  as  a  bsj 
tHral  het,  bnl  on  the  supETBliiious  belief  that,  cm  St  Jolm's  dav,  (ihe  S4ih  of 
Jupe],  an  ingel  is  sent  by  St  Jolin,  who  cominandi  the  pestilence  to  cease> 
by  virtue  of  dropping  sometiiing  into  the  Nile.  1  met  with  this  in,.i  work  of 
■Kt  Aticis'!,  in  MS.  uhich  1  understand  has  <iince  betn  publinhcJ. 

f  Someihiiig  analogous  lo  this  has  been  observed  in  (he  jail-fever.  When  «i> 
toany  of  the  judges,  juryi  aiid  auditory,  were  seiied  with  thia  fever,  caught  at 
*  the  iqimons  of  iLe  Oltt  Bsiley,  in  the  year  ITSO,  they  did  not  coinmtiiiicate  ii  to 
their  funilitE  and  anendants. 

t  6ee  the  Guelts  of  8«Kflonx,  quoted  in  ihc  Ajiattla  of  Medicine  of  Edin- 
■fcw^h,  Voi.I.  luitr.2. 
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and  oiher  towns  in  Andalusb.  It  bears  some  resemblance,  in 
this  respect,  to  the  plague,  the  infection  of  which  has  a  great 
predeliction  to  the  crowded  and  ill-aired  parts  of  a  town,  on  it% 
first  breaking  out ;  but,  in  its  after  progress,  it  spares  no  quarter 
of  the  town,  nor  even  tlie  smallest  villages,  in  the  career  of  tu 
devastation  *. 

The  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  being  limited  by  a  deter- 
mined range  of  atmospheric  heat,  and  also  by  a  certain  degree  of 
purity  of  air,  many  people  of  the  best  understandings,  wlio  either 
iid  not  know,  oi  had  not  maturely  considered,  the  whole  facts, 
have  contended,  that  it  is  not  of  an  infectious  natuie.  The 
i^oubts  respecting  this  are  founded  on  arguments  similar  to  what 
hate  been  employed  in  support  of  the  paradonical  opinion  enter- 
tained by  some  authorsf,  ''ven  of  our  own  times,  that  the  plague 
itself  is  not  kifectious.  The  infection  iif  both  may  be  aptly  com- 
pared to  the  seeds  of  vegetables,  or  the  eggs  of  animals,  which 
require  a  nice  concurrence  of  certain  degrees  of  heat,  moisture, 
rest,  nutriment,  &c.  to  animate  them.  Infectious  matter  has, by 
a  very  appropriate  metaphor,  been  termed  the  seeds  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  and,  by  a  similar  propriety  of  expression,  it  has  been  said) 
that  a  certain  mdus  is  necessary  to  gi\e  it  effect.  The  nidus  tn 
plague  is  a  certain  range  of  atmospheric  heat,  which  is  a  requi- 
site sine  qua  nen  ;  and  a  certain  concentration  and  corruption  of 
Animal  effluvia,  which  is  not  so  indispensable,  but  which  greaUy 
facilitates  the  caiching  and  propagation  of  it  J,  Tlie  nidus  of  the 
yellow  fever  is  also  a  given  range  of  atmospheric  heat,  and  a  cer- 
tain concentration  and  corruption  of  animal  effuvia,  both  equally 
indispctisable.  It  would  be  too  tedious  to  enumerate  the  various 
"  proofs,  derived  from  my  own  observation,  and  the  testimony  of 
otiiers,  in  proof  of  the  infectious  nature  of  yellow  fever,  I  sLaII 

content 

*  The  great  dh-ersity  in  the  operation  of  diSferent  siieciea  of  infection*  migfa: 
liivc  been  ianher  illustrated  by  ibe  scarlet  fever.  This  malignant  disorder  can 
almost  always  be  traced  to  crowded  schools  and  boarding-houses  for  the  youth  of 
either  sex,  but  the  circumiiiuice  most  peculiar  to  it  is,  ihat  under  the  age  ef  pi^- 
bertvi  very  few  who  are  exposed  to  it  escape  it,  while  very  few  adults  are  sub- 
<Bptible  of  it. 

+  Themoat  eminent  of  these -n-as  the  late  DrStoU,  of  Vienna, 
J  There  is  a  striking  proof  of  this  in  the  history  of  the  plague  of  London,  i« 
nluch  it  is  observed,  that  it  did  not  brcalt  out  first  in  the  neipbbourhood  of  Ihe 
■   wharves  and  warehouses  where  it  was  imported,  but  in  St  Giles  in  the  Fields, 
where  the  greatest  fillh  and  crowding  prevailed.    And  Lord  Ciareiidon  observes, 
in  the  history  of  his  own  lift,  that  when  he  returned  with  the  king  and  court 
to'  London,  after  the  cessation  of  the  plague,  he  missed  very  few  of  the  better 
•ort  cf  people,  the  mortality  having  fallen  chiefly  on  the  indigent.     From  the 
immense  increase  of  commerce,  London  must  hive  been  more  exposed  to  iro- 
-  -|iorted  infiBction  since  the  last-  plague,  than  ai  any  former  period ;  and  tlie  ab- 
sence of  it  can  only  be  accounted  for,  by  the  great  fire  of  1660,  and  the  gretf 
royemsnti  in  pi"-""—  -•"-'  — .!i-.!~. 
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"Content  myself  with  citing  one,  taken  from  my  letter  to  Mr' King, 
minister  of  the  Statea  of  America  to  this  Court,  who  applied  to 
Jpie,  on  this  subject,  in  the  year  179H.  On  the  16th  of  May 
1795,  the  Thetis  and  Hussar  frigates  captured  two  French  armed 
«hips  from  Guadaloupe,  on  the  coast  oi  America.  One  of  ifiese 
had  on  board  some  men  il!  of  the  yellow  fever ;  and,  out  of 
fourteen  hands,  sent  from  the  Hussar  to  navigate  and  take  care 
of  her,  nine  died  of  this  fever  before  she  reached  H.ilifax,  on  the 
58rii  of  the  same  mcmth,  and  the  five  survivors  were  sent  to  the 
hospital,  sick  nf  the  same  distemper.  Part  of  the  prisoners  were 
,«ent  on  board  of  the  Hussar ;  and,  though  care  was  taken  to 
select  those  seemingly  in  perfect  health,  the  disease  spread  rapid- 
ly in  that  ship,  so  that  near  one  third  of  the  whole  crew  was 
more  or  less  lilcctcd  by  it. 

■■  It  is  now,  tlierefore,  manifest,  that  different  species  of  infec- 
tion are  reg'Ulated  by  different  laws.  The  small-pox  propagates 
itself  in  all  seasons,  climates,  aud  situations.  The  plague  cannot 
«xert  its  virulence,  but  under  arange  of  heat  above  the  fiOth,  and 
ielow  the  80th  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  The  yellow- 
fever  never  spreatis  but  under  still  higher  degrees  of  heat,  and  in 
^uations  where  the  air  is  contaminated  with  human  effluvia:  and 
the  practical  inference  is,  that  there  is  no  hazard  of  its  becoming 
•  epidemicin  the  north  of  Europe. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  this  malady,  the  first  mention  I  find 
madi  of  it  is  by  Pere  Labat,  who  resided,  in  Martinique  in  the 
end  of  the  i7ih  century,  where  it  obtained  the  name  of  Afah.lU 
°dt  SiatH.  He  represents  it  as  very  fatal  to  Europeans,  particular-, 
3y  such  as  wtre  new  comers,  which  has  been  tlie  case  ever  since. 
,  It  appears,  from  the  accounts  we  have,  that  it  was  not  very  pre- 
Vaient  in  that  part  of  the  world  till  about  ihe  year  1729  or  1730. 
'  Jt  was  [hen,  for  the  first  time,  epidemic  in  Carthagena  in  South 
'America,  where  it  received  the  name  of  Vamilo  Prieto,  or  Black 
Vomit,  this  being  one  of  its  most  distinguishing  symptoms.  The 
'-authors  *  who  record  this,  say,  that  tliough  there  had  been  vio- 
'  lent  and  fatal  fevers  before  that  time,  they  were  quite  different 
itom  this.  Dr  Warren,  wlio  practised  in  Barbadoes,  and  wrote 
on  this  disease,  says  that  it  first  appeared  in  that  island  aSout 
ftis  time,  or  a  very  few  years  before.  The  first  notice  w-c  have 
«f  its  appearance  in  North  America,  was  at  Charlestown  in  Socth  _ 
Carolina  in  1732,  where  it  again  appeared  in  1739,  17-13,  and 
3748.  It  was  first  known  in  Philadelphia  in  1762,  and  did  not 
ifgatn  appear  there  till  1792,  when  great  numbers  of  the  French 
B  b  3  emigrants 

;.  *  See  Prevosi'b  Collettion  of  Voyages,  Vol.  Xlll.  Besides  this  anoiiyinou* 
■Whor,  we  have  the  auihnrity  of  Clavigero,  a  very  accurate  Spaoith  liistotiaji, 
rho  coincides  e:uictlr  in  the  same  aiccouKk 
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emigrants  took  refuge  here.  It  has  since  been  no  less  than  three 
times  epidemic  in  this  p)ace,  as  well  as  in  New  York  and  other 
towns  of  North  America,  but  never  except  in  the  hottest  season 
of  the  year,  for  it  never  failed  to  disappear  in  the  winter.  It 
would  appear  that  this  contagion  is  rendered  active  at  one  time, 
and  not  at  another,  by  its  importation  concurring  with  certain 
Casual  circumstances,  such  as  the  extraoidinary  heats  of  paiticu< 
lar  years,  and  the  greater  degree  of  crowding  and  filch  at  certain 
timeS)  and  at  certain  places.  When  it  appeared  in  1 80+,  at  Gib- 
raltar, the  autumnal  heats  were  greater  than  they  had  been  known 
or  remembered  ".  The  same  was  observed  in  England  in  the 
month  of  September  of  that  year  \. 

This  leads  us  to  inquire  into  its  introduction  and  progress  in 
Europe. 

It  first  shewed  itself  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  at  Cadiz,  in 
176t.  It  did  not  appear  there  again  till  1800.  A  vessel  from 
the  West  Indies  arrived  there  in  August  of  that  year,  on  board 
of  which  some  persons  had  died  of  the  yellow  fever  on  the  pass- 
ige  ",  and  after  her  arrival,  the  whole  crew,  passengers,  and  pilot, 
were  put  on  shore,  and  died  of  it ;  and  the  contagion  which 
spread,  with  such  desolating  effects,  over  this  and  some  other 
neighbouring  towns,  was  traced  to  this  source. 

The  next  occasion  oh  which  it  appeared,  was  at  Malaga,  in  the 
year  I80S.  I  was  informed  by  Mr  Larrea,  then  Consul-general 
bi  Spain,  who,  being  nearly  related  to  the  Governor  of  Malaga, 
possessed  the  most  accurate  information,  that  it  was  brought  there 
by  a  French  ship  from  the  West  Indies.  Upon  her  arrival  at 
that  port,  all  intercourse  was  interdicted  ;  but,  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  French  Minister  at  the  Court  of  Madrid,  orders  were 
sent  to  permit  persons  and  goods  to  be  landed.  After  disappear- 
ing here  in  the  winter,  it  reappeared  the  summer  following,  which 
•  is  the  only  instance  I  have  met  with,  on  record,  of  its  prevailing 
two  years  consecutively  in  a  temperate  climate. 

It  was  in  the  year  1801  that.it  appeared  at  Gibraltar,  the  in- 

fection 


.  *  It  is  a  question  of  some  difEculty  to  determine,  from  whit  cause  it  ariio 
tKat  the  climate  of  the  West  Indies  is  so  much  more  Bubject  to  malignant  fevere, 
than  commiea  apparetnly  in  the  same  situation,  in  point  of  heat,  moisture,  &c. 
in  the  eastern  quarter  of  ijie  globe.  Is  it,  that,  from  its  greater  prcwlmitf  to 
Europe,  it  is  more  exposed  to  the  importation  of  what  is  called  the  typhous,  jail,- 
or  ship,  fcvet  infections,,  foj-  we  hive  seen  that  these  fevers  are  in  proportion  to 
tile  recent  arrivals  from  Europe  ?  Or,  is  it  that  the  contaminated  tffiu-vio,  f  ene- 
rated  in  the  middle  passage,  by  the  importation  of  negroes,  has  kept  op  a  stock 
l>f  ihE'iike  infection  )  If  so,  an  advantage  wili  arise  from  the  abolition  of  that 
Kade,  which  has  not  before  been  adverted  lo. 

f  During  a  great  part  of  this  month,  the  iliermoraeter  was  in  England  u 
liigh  33  it  CDiumoDly  is  in  the  greatest  heats  of  July. 
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"fection  being  no  doubt  derived  from  Malaga.  It  also  spread  ihre 
year  to  several  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  far  as  the  borders 
of  Valentiaj  and  on  the  ocean,  as  far  as  St  Lucar  *.  These  facts 
atFord  at  once  proofs  of  its  contagious  nature,  and  of  the  influence  - 
■of  that  contagion  being  limited  by  climate  and  season,  The  identity 
of  the  disorder  has  been  ascertained  at  Cadiz,  by  the  description 
of  it  in  tlie  gazette  of  Madrid  ;  and  at  Malaga,  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  Dr  Arejula,  commissioned  by  the  Spanish  government  to 
investigate  it ;  and  at  Gibraltar,  by  the  accounts  sent  from  thence 
by  the  medical  attendants  of  the  army  f.  It  may  be  furtlier  re- 
marked, as  a  matter,  both  of  importance  and  curiosity,  that  those 
individuals  of  the  garrison  who  had  passed  through  the  disease  in 
the  West  lodies,  were  not  affected  by  it  at  Gibraltar.  The  most 
■distinguishing  symptoms  of  the  yellow  fever  are,  a  yellowness  of 
die  sliin,  the  vomiting  of  a  dark  coloured  fluid,  its  generally 
proving  fatal  from  the  third  to  tiie  seventh  day,  and  marks  ojf 
■  iflammation  of  the  stomach,  upon  inspection  after  death. 

This  epidemic  has  proved  more  general  and  mortal  in  tliose 
towns  of  North  America  and  Europe  which  liave  been  affected 
by  it,  than  it  has  commonly  been  observed  to  be  in  the  West 
Indies ;  and  this  may  be  used  as  an  argument  against  its  identity. 


But  i 


)  be  remarked,  that  a  great  pmportion 


of  the 


)ula. 


■tion  of  the  West  Indies  consists  either  of  blacks  and  people  of 
colour,  who  are  but  little  susceptible  of  it,  or  of  white  people 
■who  have  been  inured  to  the  climate  -,  whereas  ihe  whole  people 
of  North  America  and  Europe,  their  constitutions  having  been 
habituated  to  tfie  cold  or  temperate  weather  of  the  preceding 
part  of  the  year,  are  in  the  situation  of  those  new  comers  in  the 
West  Indies,  who  are  so  peculiarly  susceptible  of  it. 

It  has  been  alleged,  by  some  authors,  that  the  yellow  fever  is 
produced  by  the  same  marshy  and  putrid  exhalations  which  pro- 
duce the  hitermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  and  that  it  is  only  a 
variety  of  the  latter.  But  the  remitting  fevers  difi^r  from  it  in 
«ome  essential  symptoms  ;  and  the  yellow  fever  has  been  known 
to  arise,  both  in  ships  and  on  shore,  where  men  were  not  expos-  ' 
ed  to  any  corrupted  exhalations  of  the  soil,  nor  to  perniciouii 
vapours  of  any  kind,  except  such  as  proceed  from  the  conlami- 
iiated  effluvia  of  the  livinp  human  body. 

In  short,  all  the  difficuities  respecting  the  contagious  nature  of 

this  disorder  are  got  over,  by  coiisidering  that  the  poision  by  which 

Bb*  it 


"  Since  this  Itttcr  was  -written,  it  in  been  ascertained,  iliat  it  appeared  at  the 
■ame  time,  and  with  all  its  cliaracterisiic  symptoms,  31  Lepliorn. 
■    +  The  identity  of  !t  at  Lcgliam  is  fiiHv  proved,  liy  the  description  rf  Dr 
^J^Jluiu.    Sec  Medial  and  Surgical  JeurV>''  Idbbuieh,  ^tury  ^laoc. 
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it  is  propagated,  in  common  with  other  species  of  infectious  mat- 
ter, takes  effect  in  consequence  of  a  delicate  and  casual  concurrence 
of  incidents,  compounded  of  internal  predisposition,  and  external 
circumstances,  and  if  this  were  not  the  case,  every  infectious  dis- 
order would  spread  to  the  whole  of  mankind,  and  the  more  ma- 
lignant epidemics  would  extinguish  the  human  race. 

From  the  facts  which  we  are  in  possession  of,  we  have  infer- 
red, that  the  north  of  Europe  is  not  susceptible  of  this  disorder. 
But  with  regard  to  the  south  of  Europe,  and  North  America, 
rigid  precautionary  measures  arc  adviseahle,  resjjecting  the  per- 
sons and  clothes  of  those  who  are,  or  have  heen,  affected  by  it. 
I  restrict  the  precautions  to  persons  and  clothes,  for  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  capable  of  being  conveyed  by  merchandize.  Though 
it  has  prevailed  in  the  West  Indies  for  a  hundred  years,  and 
though  there  has  been  a  frequent  and  uninterrupted  intercourse 
of  trade,  between  these  islands  and  North  America,  we  have 
Been  that,  for  thirty  years  together,  Philadelpliia,  and  other  town* 
of  that  continent,  have  been  exempt  from  it,  Dr  Lind,  in  his 
■work  on  the  diseases  of  hot  climates,  mentions,  on  the  authority  of 
■  a  witness,  and  a  sufterer  who  survived  the  fever,  that  it  was  carri- 
ed to  Philadelphia  by  the  clothes  of  a  native  of  that  place,  which 
had  been  returned  to  his  family,  after  he  had  died  of  this  fever 
at  Barbadoes ;  and  we  have  seen  how  it  was  carried  thither  thirty 
years  aitcrwards,  by  French  emigrants.  The  importation  of  it  to 
Cadiz,  in  1800,  was  also  traced  to  the  persons  of  individuals,  as 
has  been  already  mentioned.  It  is  obvious,  from  all  these  consi- 
derations, how  expedient  it  must  he  to  establish  a  rigorous  qua- 
rantine in  those  parts  where  the  climate  is  susceptible  of  it,  with 
regard  to  vessels  arriving  from  countries  where  this  disease  pre- 
vails. This  quarantine,  however,  need  not  extend  to  merchan- 
dize, but  only  to  personal  intercourse,  the  bringing  on  shore  foul 
linen,  or  other  articles  of  clothing  which  have  been  worn  by  in- 
fected persons.  Anotlier  preventive  means,  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, consists  in  paying  the  strictest  attention  to  ventilation  and 
cleanlitiess  of  towns,  particularly  by  the  universal  introduction  of 
common  sewers. 

A  large  field  is  open  for  speculation,  with  regard  to  the  origin 
and  nature  of  this  contagion.  It  would,  for  instance,  be  a  mat- 
ter of  curious  iuquiry,  to  ascertain  upon  what  principle  tlie  sus- 
ceptibility depending  on  atmospheric  heat,  and  upon  io\i\  air,  is 
founded,  whether  these  act  by  some  iniluence  on  the  functions 
of  life,  whereby  the  body  is  rendered  sensible  to  the  impressions 
of  the  morbid  virus,  or  whether  they  act  merely  as  vehicles  for  faci- 
litating the  transmission  of  it.  I  have  declined  all  such  matters  of 
speculative  curiosity,  and  have  confined  myself  to  a  dry  induction 
.    ,        "  ' -  ...  -of 
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f  factS)  such  as  is  practically  applicable  to  the  benefit  of  society, 
_An(i  though  a  formal  answer  has  not  been  given  to  the  various 
questions  stated  in  the  eompectus  of  the  Supreme  College,  enough, 
T  apprehend,  has  been  ascertained  for  all  practical  purposes.     It 

is  not  my  object  to  oiFer  myself  as  a  candidate  for  the  prize  * 

which  his  Majesty's  munificence  and  benevolence  has  held  out, 
but  to  do  my  utmost,  in  affording  the  most  speedy  and  satisfactory 
'(Oformation  on  the  subject  in  question.     1  have  the  honour  to  be, 

wax  Excellency's  most  faithful,  &c. 

\  Gilbert  Blane. 

>  landoTtf  28ih  Srptemier  1805. 

APPENDIX. 

IfaufifCtlu  guaalionU,  a  CoUes'ia  lupremo  medico  Berollnensi,  moJam  cttila' 

giifibris  tic  £ctae fiavac  tpeclanlii,  prspositae. 

Febrem  flaiam  illia  jure  adnuraerari  morbis,  quibus  pecuiiare  est  ab 

tegris  ad  saoos  ope  coctagii  \ia.aiiett\,  expeiieuiia  sat  supeique  cdocti 

Pkiet  iode,  concagiosum  Tirus  huic  morbo  proprium  existere,  quod  ex 
illo  gjgaitur  ct  cuusam  propagationis  illius  coQtioel. 

Quo  veto  modo  coniagium  proseniinetur  oobis  atianien  hactenus  noo 
litis  ioDotuit,  scd  ita  ktci,  ui  in  dubio  hacrcxmus ;  an  aegrorum  contac* 
lias  solus  contagionetn  febris  fl^vae  producac  i  vel  an  virus  per  atmosphe- 
ram  (raosFeratur  et  lali  modo  sanos  conuminare  valeat  ?  vel  tandem  :  an 
miasma  febris  flavae,  pestis  niiasmalis  ad  instar,  corporibus  omnigenis  ad* 
baereat  ec  ilios  ita  inGciat.  ut  eonim  contrecutio  ad  producendum  mor- 
bum  iscum  cuntagiosum,  sufliciat  ? 

Ultirnuni  hocce  problcnia  solveie  et  dubiam  difliculcatem  evidcnter 
fnodare,  ideo  ma.viini  est  niomenti,  quia  cautelaruni  ad  avenendani  caii< 
tagiooem  et  coiupedum  comuercio  impQDeodarum  selecius,  ptaecipue  ab 
^ac  pendec  expHcaiione. 

Hactenus  ia  enucleanda  bac  quaestione,  medici  attentionem  ac  soler- 
'tfam  non  sutTidenter  adbibuisae  videniur,  et  hinc  poteuiissimus  Borusso- 
rum  rex  consulium  duxit,  Collegio  medico  supremo  Berolioensi  injun- 
^ere,  ut  viris  arte  peritls,  qulbm  non  defuii  occasio  epideroiam  fsbns  fla- 
»ae  observandi  ac  e  ptopinguo  contempiandi,  praemium  offerrei  ac  pro- 
soDecet  circa  banc  adhuc  dubiam  maieriam ;  qua  ad  petscrutandas  et 
itlustraadas  quaeitiooes  propositas  adducetentur,  iia  ut  illorum  labore,  re- 
petitisque  experimentts  ac  iactoruoi  sedula  invesiigatione  dubia  hac  de  le 
10  Futurusi  proDus  evanejcant. 

Hoc  jussu,  aupremum  Collegium  medicum  Borussicum,  artis  peritoi 
quibus  hac  de  re  obserraiioncs  insiituere  et  experimeota  Facere  licuit,  ut 
huic  labori  operam  oaveoE,  rogat  ac  iuviut. 


"  Dr  Blane,  hiving  declined  being  a  candidate  for  the  pri^e,  hi»  Pnist 
MaJBrty  presented  him  with  a  gold  coronitioo  mnjalj  aictonipanled  with  i  leltev 
pf  aduiowlvdgnient  aud  compliment. 
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I. 
Danturne  Facta  mlnlme  dubia  et  expenmenta  lide  digna,  quibas  con- 

dudere  liceat,  maisnta  Tcbris  sic  diciae  narae,  corporibus  exanimis  et  sub- 
StiDtiis  omnigenis  ita   inhaerere   posat,  Ut  eo  coniagium  homimbus  co 
municari  possit,  qui  contactui  vel  conirectaiioni  eorum  sesc  exponui 
Potesme  ergo  eo  efSci  ui  cociagium  febris  istias  hac  *u  ad  regiones 
longinquai  trao«reratur  ct  exitiosum  ibi  producat  morbum  ' 
H. 
Si  hic  prnr>»caiionis   ac  cortagii  modus 
nam  sinl  vel  (aca  vel  cxpcriinenia  quibua  haec  opinio  veiosimili 
ta   rcddatur  ?    In  casu  vero  opposi to,  opinio 
ttidem  cooBrmandii  eric 


quacritar:  quae. 
ratioDibus  ac  factii 


dubio  con£rmare,  quod  vi 
progeoeralio  ipEius  morbi 
Tel  alieri  excreto  aoimali  ( 


■   adea 


!ein,  immo  fids  dignam  admiitere,  ve)  absqae 
s  quo  febris  flava  prose minaiur  productuin  ae 
ii?     Inbaeretne  hoc  maisma  peculiariter  uu 


IV. 


notione  antidoruni 
extiitgitendum  vitu 
remedia  contra  banc  ii 
rumero  quaedam. 


■a  «  cbemica  mistio  hujus  miaimatis,  sic  ut  «x  hae 
jalecuiique,  vel  agens  cbemicum  ad  subigendum  wl 
r  innot«cat  i  Danlurtic  alia  prophyUetica 
mem  i  Quaenam  sutit  ilia  ?  luncne  in  eerum 
irius  efficax  manifesta  ac  comprobaia  sit? 
fluanam  mendura  esi  meihodo  ut  illorum  ope  substantiae  contaminaiae  rt 
inquinatae  hoc  miasmate  plenarie  et  ita  liberentur,  ut  coniagionem  porro 
interre  et  morbi  exitiosi  semina  propagare  dod  amplius  valeant  i 
V. 
Liceine  temporis  spatium  statuere,  ulira  quod,  virua  hocce  virtntera 
suam  cortagiosam  el  proprictaies  sua*  nocisas,  cxserere  nequeai  ?  Dj> 
turoe  praefinitum  tempus,  quo  elapsa,  substatitiae  inquinatae  ad  propagan- 
dutn  morbum  non  ampliua  idoneac  sunt  et  quo  praeterito  contagium,  la 
penitus  extinctum  haberi  postjt  ! 


VI. 

Licetne  discrimen  inter  corpora  ad  suscipiendum  virus  apta  stabilire  et 
inter  ilia  differeniiam  admittere  prout  majorem  ve!  mioorem  procliviuieni 
«X3erunt  ad  suscipiendum  aut  ad  conservandom  aui  in  sinu  suo  fovendum 
hoc  raiasma  ?  Exstantne  corpora  facilitate  miasma  hocce  suscipiendi  om- 
nino  experiia,  dum  alia  huic  exiiiosac  impraegnationi  facillime  aubjiciun. 
tur  et  quaenam  sunt  ulraque  ? 

(Hic  tabula  praecipoarum  merciiim  subjungenda  foret,  in  qua  respecta 
hujus  quaesiioiiis,  hae  merces  in  diversas  classes  distribuendae  esseni.} 
VII. 

Quaerilur  porro  :  an  morbus,  qui  sub  nomine  febris  flavae  in  America 
septentrionaii  et  ad  liiiora  mariiima  Hispaniae  ncc  noo  Ligurni  grassaius 
est,  unus  idemque  ubicunque  fuerit  moibus  ?  an  veto  pro  regionum  di- 
veriitate,  discntuen  qiialecunque  quoad  ortum,  decursum  et  syniptoma- 
la  morbi,  cladem  quam  sparsii  et  contagionis  progressus,  siatucfC  liceat? 
ac  quibusnam  arcumentis  tiabiliri  hate  opinio  potest  ? 

vni. 


via. 

Estns  deoiqoe  febris  flava  morbus  endemicu!  Ilttoris  ?  aut  licuhof  i|. 

turn  procul  ab  oris  mariLimis  observare  ?  videturne  hasc  distantia  a  mire 

■  ia  morbi  decursu  ejusque  propagatione  aliquid  imm  '    " '' 

PotcDUsurai  Boruisorum  regis  juasu  praemium 

illi  pollicemur,  qui  ^uacstionlbus  propositi^  apprime  rcspondcbiti  dubi^  U> 
lusirabit.-ac  espcrimenta  sua  faciis  indubiiatis  fulcire  cooatus  erit. 

Ad  TJciorem  propius  accedenti 

Ceuium  duciti  aurei 
pracmio  erunt> 

Cuinmentatione$  latino,  galiicc,  vd  gennaQico  idioraate  distincie  coa- 
Scriplae  et  sequentc  inscriptione  munitac  : 

(A  u  College  siiperleur  de  mcdccine  ct  de  santc  de  sa  Majesi6  le  Roi 
de  Prusse,  a  Berlin) 
ante  calcndas  Januarii  1807  transmiiti  debeot.    Tardias  venientes  a  cer. 
tamine  exclude ntur. 

Auetorts  inritantur  ut  quisque  nomen,  munos  et  rlomiciliuni  tnutn 
schcdula  sigillo  obiignata  includant,  simulque  banc  schedulani  extriniecus 
inscriptioDC  qualibet  InsigniaDt  quae  eadem  esse  debat  ac  in  fronie  libelli. 
Collegium  medicum  EUpremum  Borussicum  de  acceptis  claborationibui 
acquissimum  faciei  judicium,  iSlique  palmam  decernei,  quae  facta  extra 
omneni  dubiutioois  ale'aju  posita  siniulque  enodationes  utiliores  compltc- 


Propius  accedi 


idum  abjudicabi 

allorum  campeiitorum 


Berolinidie  17.  Aprilis 
Collegium  supremum  niedicur 


'  praemium.     tSchedulae  sig- 
— ...  yjaejjj  5ig[lliaj  combu- 


35. 

iia:is  Borussicum. 
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Further  Ohseruathm  on  the  Egyptian  Ophthalmia,  as  it  affected  the 
Srf  Battalien  of  t/if  52d  Regime/It.  In  a  letter  from  George 
Peach,  Esq.  Surgeon  to  the  2d  Battalion  52d  Regiment,  to 
James  M'Grecor,  M.  D.  Fellow  of  the  Roy^il  College  of 
Physicians,  Edinburgh,  and  Deputy  Inspector- General  of  Hos- 
pitals, Portsmouth. 

I    now    forward    the    conclusion    of  Mr    Peach's    history    of 

Ophthalmia  in  the  52d  regiment.     It  is  intcreeting,  as  it  cxhihiis 


fe 


a  detail  of  the  new  disease  in  one  of  the  regiments  where  it  has 
prevailed  the  most ;  and  it  is  satisfactory,  as  shewing  that  we 
nave  at  length  attained  the  knowledge  and  means  of  eittinguish- 
jiig  a  new  com.igion.  The  cure  of  intermitteuts  by  bark, and  of 
syphilis  by  mercury,  is  not  more  certain  than  the  successful 
treatment  of  ihe  Ej;yptian  ophthalmia  by  the  method  here  recom- 
mended by  Mr  Peach. 

In  this  quarter  we  have  had  much  of  the  disease  of  late  ;  it 
prf  vailed  much  in  the  1st  foot,  or  Scots  Royals,  in  the  5*th  and 
S9lh  regiments,  and  in  the  8ih  Veteran  Battalion,  all  under  my 
immediate  superintendence.  It  was  at  one  time  my  intention 
to  have  sent  ycu  a  general  account  of  the  ophthalmia  in  these 
ci>rp5,  but  I  now  think  of  appending  this  account  of  ophthalmia, 
as  it  has  appeared  in  Britain  since  the  return  of  our  army  from 
^gypt,  lo  a  new  edition  of  my  Sketches  of  the  Expedition  from 
India  to  Kgypt. 

Portsmouth^  lUh  June  1807. 


Dear  Sis, 

I  feel  much  pler.sure  in  complying  with  your  wishes,  to  con- 
clude tlie  history  of  the  oplithalmi^  of  the  2d  battalion  52d  regt* 
ment,  particularly  as  it  will  give  me  an  opportunity  of  correct- 
ing the  errors  which  appeared  in  my  letter  in  the  Edinburgh 
Journal  of  January,  should  you  think  the  present  communication 
wortli  laying  before  the  public.  How  the  disease  was  called  the 
epidemk:  ophthalmia  I  know  not,  this  never  having  been  my 
opinion  of  tlie  nature  of  the  disease,  nor  do  1  believe  it  is  yours. 
On  the  contrary,  I  repeat  my  opinion,  »'  that  I  consider  the  oph-  . 
thalmia  in  question  to  be  the  very  same  as  that  which  appeared 
in  our  army  in  Egypt."  It  was  also  said  in  my  letter,  the  other 
regiments  with  us  in  Hythe  likewise  suffL-red  considorabiy  ;  the 
fact  is,  the  43d  regiment  never  had  the  Egyptian  ophihalmia  till 
they  were  qu.irtered  at  Brabourn  Lees  in  July  1806  ;  they  had 
frequently  had  a  mild  epidemic  ophthalmia  during  the  summer, 
as  had  also  the  1st  battalion  52d  regiment  at  Shornchfl'.  Speak- 
ing of  the  ophthalmia  of  the  20th  regiment, — read  28th  regiment. 

It  must  always  afford  particular  satisfaction  to  a  professional 
man,  when  he  has  adopted  any  particular  mode  of  treatment,  or  de- 
viated in  any  di-'gree  from  the  practice  recommended  by  authors, 
that  the  more  extensive  is  his  practice  in  the  remedy,  by  so  mijch 
the  more  has  he  reason  to  adopt  it.  I  have  already  given  you  an 
account  of  the  ophthalmia  as  it  appeared  in  the  2d  battalion  52d 
regiment,  from  July  1805  to  July  1806  ;  in  the  present  letter  | 
jiurport  giving  you  a  statement  of  the  disease,  with  the  mode  of 

treaUneat^ 


^ 
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Bf'ttentment,  to  May   1807.      For  the  admisniona  each  month,  I 
^r   •hall  refer  you  to  the  report  of  admission  of  cases. 

The  disease  has  continued  with  nearly  tlie  same  symptoms 
and  unabated  violence  till  the  2Sd  of  December  1807,  when  the 
battalion  was  removed  from  Ritling  Street  Barracks  to  Shonicliff  i 
since  that  time  the  disease  has,  in  most  cases,  assumed  a  much 
more  mild  form.  Previous  to  this  period.  Urge  veneseLtion  waa 
universally  adopted  on  the  first  attack  of  the  disease,  if  the 
pain  was  severe,  or  the  sensation  of  sand,  &c.  in  the  eye  com- 
plained of,  and  with  the  most  decided  advantage.  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  mentioning  the  good  effects  of  this  practice  on  the 
1st  battalion  4'3d  regiment,  at  Brabourn  Lees.  I  accidentally 
paid  them  a  visit  subsequent  to  the  night  of  the  whole  of  their 
cases  becoming  extremely  violent;  if  possible,  these  patients 
suffered  greater  pain,  and  the  disease  was  more  acute  than  I  had 
before  witnessed  it.  1  explained  to  Mr  Lind  the  surgeon,  the 
mode  of  treatment  I  wished  him  to  adopt ;  that  he  was  not  to 
be  guided  by  the  (ju.intiiy  of  blcod  to  be  abstracted,  but  to  pro- 
duce syncope  in  all,  and  as  often  as  he  found  recurrence  of  pain, 
^»o  often  must  he  have  recourse  to  the  lancet :  he  readily  consenleii 
to  my  proposal,  and  the  next  morning  cacli  man  acknowledged  the 
ease  and  comfott  that  hiid  bt't'n  aflbrded  hinii  At  this  time  the 
cases  of  ophlhalmia  in  the  43d  regiment  amounted  to  169  ;  the 
disease  has  since  continued,  though  in  a  more  mild  form ;  and 
the  total  number  of  cases,  including  relapses,  amount  to  OlS; 
^.  they  have  ouiy  lost  19  men  blind  of  botli  eyes,  and  32  of  one 
|keye.  A  great  many  of  these  men  were  in  the  second  stage  of 
^•the  disease  when  I  saw  thcni ;  and  it  is  Surgeon  Lind's  opi- 
»"  Juon,  tliat  many  of  the  cases  had  lost  their  sight,  or  the  eye  was 
much  injured,  previous  to  ray  seeing  them.  When  venesection 
is  early  had  recourse  to,  it  is  rarely  the  second  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease is  to  be  met  with.  The  success  of  this  mode  of  treatmenc 
in  the  43d  regiment  is  so  apparent,  that  I  was  once  asked  by  a 
military  officer  why  the  a2A  had  lost  so  many  eyes  and  the  43d 
so  few  i  To  which  1  answered,  tliat  the  advantages  of  copious 
Tcnesection  were  not  known  when  we  had  the  disease  in  the  most 

I  malignant  form,  that  the  43d  regiment  was  a  proof  of  the  supe- 
iltior  elficacy  of  venesection,  and  the  antiphlogistic  regimen,  io 
'  the  cure  of  ophthalmia.  I  had  one  case  of  violent  ophthalmia  in 
a  man  of  ihe  62 d  regiment,  whom  I  bled  to  77^  ounces.  I  have 
mentioned  this  circumstance,  as  it  entirely  overcame  the  disease; 
nor  had  it  any  pernicious,  or  even  ttie  slightest  ill  ctfect  on  hit 

feneral  healtli.     Some  surgeons  can  inform  you  of  their  having 
ad  numerous  cases  of  ophthalmia  in  their  regiment,  without 
fliaving  lost  a  single  eye,  tliough  venesection  w^  never  adopted. 


^^k    I  am  av 


Mr  Peach  on  the  Egy 


I  am  aware  that  ophthalmia  has  appeared  at  ShorncliiT  and  other 
quarters,  for  many  summers,  widiout  any  ill  consequence  5  but, 
in  the  ophthalmia  of  Egypt,  which  I  have  been  so  much  engaged 
in  for  two  years,  during  which  time  I  have  had,  in  the  52d  re- 
giment, I3H  cases  under  ray  care,  I  may  be  allowed  to  decide 
on  venesection  being  the  sovereign  remedy  for  this  disease  :  it  it 
not  because  I  have  not  had  recourse  to  other  means  ;  there  arc, 
indeed,  few  remedies  I  have  not  re.sorted  to,  and  given  up  as 
useless  or  inefficacious,  before  Dr  Vetch  and  myself  had  recourse 
to  venesection.     I  now  wish  to  point  out  some  particular  forms 


of  the  disease,  when  venesection  will  not  produce  any  good  ef- 

whei 


I 


I 


feets.  I  have  already  considered  it  an  ultimatum,  when  there 
is  the  sensation  of  sand,  or  any  foreign  body  in  the  eyes,  or  a  dis* 
charge  of  hot  tears,  that  venesei:tion  alone  is  to  be  depended  upon, 
On  the  contrary,  when  the  vessels  on  the  albugiiiea  are  very  nu^ 
merous,  and  the  eye  extremely  red  (a'most  as  red  as  scarlet 
cloth),  and  feels  only  stiff  and  weak,  iul  not  at  all pniiiful,  in  tbia 
state  I  never  saw  any  advantage  derived  from  bleeding ;  indeed, 
in  some  instances,  I  think  1  have  seen  sloughing  of  the  adnata 
produced  by  it,  at  least  this  has  been  the  termination  of  the  dis- 
ease- In  many  of  the  mild  cases  we  have  had  since  we  came  to 
Shomdiff,  I  have  gcneniily  used  eitlier  the  aq.  aluminis  or  aq. 
sapphirina,  dropt  into  the  eye,  and  a  dose  of  salts,  with  the  best 
effects ;  the  eye  has  quickiy  recovered  its  healthy  state.  Since 
we  came  to  Shorncliff,  we  hai'e  had  only  13  recent  cases  of  oph- 
thalmia, and  of  this  number  only  four  of  them  required  phlebo^ 
tomy  and  the  whole  of  them  arc  now  quite  well. 

I  have,  indeed,  particular  reason  to  consider  venesection  nearly 
an  infallible  remedy,  as  I  find,  on  examining  my  case-book,  we 
have  scarcely  lost  an  eye,  since  the  advantages  of  the  present 
mode  of  treatment  were  known  to  us,  however  violent  the  disease 
when  it  came  on  in  the  usual  acute  farm.  It  is  the  insidious  form 
of  the  disease,  wlien  the  eye  is  fiat  painful^  and  when,  as  I  have 
previously  said,  venesection  will  not  relieve,  from  which  I  appre- 
hend the  most  danger,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  have  lately  met  with 
a  case  of  this  kind,  in  a  volunteer  that  joined  the  regiment  from 
Ireland  (Pat.  M'Canna),  who  has  lost  one  eyC.  The  eye  look' 
ed  red  and  weak,  and  he  said  it  felt  stiff,  but  he  had  not  any 
pain  in  it,  except  for  about  two  hours  one  night,  after  he  was  in 
bed.  The  next  morning,  the  eye  was  quite  easy  :  but  th6  coniea 
ruptured  in  the  course  of  the  nest  day,  and  is  now  quite  opaque. 

This  is  not  the  usual  termination  of  the  variety  of  ophthalmia  I 
allude  to  :  in  most  cases,  the  adnata  is  much  swollen,  sometimes  so 
irmch  so  as  to  cbnceal  the  cornea,  and  becomes'  ulcerated ;  when 
the  swclliiig  subsides  the  cornea  is  opaqus,  and  of  a  white  colotir. 
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E^tive  now  two  cases  of  this  kind,  John  Gribhon  and  Patricic 
I'Henry  ;  in  the  latter,  the  thickening  of  the  cornea  has  nearly 
^appeared,  and  a  speck  only  lemains  j  at  present  his  sight  is 
sry  imperfect,  but  I  make  no  doubt  he  will  sliortly  quite  re-, 
,ijver. 

In  the  treatment  of  specks  on  the  cornea,  or  when  there  is  a 
thickening  of  that  coat,  which  rendera  it  less  transparent,  I  have 
been  very  successful  in  removing  it,  by  the  application  of  the  ar- 
gent, nitrat.  The  vessels  supplying  the  opacity  should  he  touch- 
ed every  second  or  third  day,  according  to  the  effect  produced. 
It  causes  but  little  inflammation  or  pain  ;  and,  in  many  instances^ 
the  cornea  has  been  perfectly  restored  to  a  healthy  state.  It  will 
be  observed,  that  since  our  arrival  at  Shorncliff,  very  few  recent 
cases  have  occurred,  and  these  so  mild,  that  in  only  four  was  it 
found  necessary  to  perform  venesection.  The  means  by  which 
this  happy  change  has  been  i-ffected  may  be  thought  a  matter  of 
some  importance,  as  I  am  informed  the  disease  still  exists,  to  a 
great  degree,  in  other  quarters.  The  volunteers  from  the  Irish 
militia,  when  they  came  to  England,  were  not  permitted  to  join 
their  respective  regiments  in  Kent,  where  the  ophthalmia  had 
prevailed.  Ashford  was  made  a  d'.  pot  for  them  j  those  of  the  2d 
battalion  52d  regiment  were  soou  after  removtd  to  ShornclifFi 
at  this  period,  only  two  cases  of  ophthalmia  hiid  appeared  a- 
niongst  them.  A  few  weeks  afterwards,  the  battalion  joined 
them,  leaving  the  worst  cases  of  ophthalmia  at  Riding  Street. 

To  prevent  the  volunteers  from  receiving  the  infection  (for 
Ktherlo  scarcely  had  a  recruit  joined  us  but  he  was  soon  attacked 
with  the  disease),  I  proposed  that  they  should  still  be  kept  together, 
the  healthy  or  duty  men  in  another  part  of  the  barracks,  and  that 
those,  who  had  tatclyhad  the  disease,  should  mess  and  live  togsther, 
separated  from  the  battalion  ;  and  that  the  regiment  sho\ild  be 
paraded  four  times  in  a  day,  under  the  inspection  of  an  officer  of 
3  company,  to  wash  their  eyes.  This  arrangement  is  still  con- 
tinued in  the  battalion,  and  to  the  promptness  and  punctuality 
by  which  these  means  have  been  enforced,  on  the  part  of  the' 
officers,  1  have  to  ascribe  the  happy  effect.  No  one,  I  belie\'e,  at 
present,  has  a  doubt  of  the  disease  being  communicated  by  ac- 
tual contact,  and,  I  believe,  by  that  alone ;  if  so,  it  must  be  very 
evident,  that  cleanliness  is  the  surest  means  of  eradicating  the  evil. 
In  a  battalion  that  has  been  for  so  long  a  time  infected  as  the  2d 
bnttaUon  52d  regiment,  it  cannot  he  expected  the  disease  can  be 
instantly  dissipated  by  these  or  any  other  means  ;  but  i  have  no 
_  doubt,  by  a  steady  perseverance,  we  sliall  in  the  end  succeed. 
.  The  strength  of  the  battalion  is  812,  a  great  increase  since  last 
[  jcar  i  of  course,  from  having  a  greater  number  of  new  subjects, 
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It  might  be  expected  we  should  have  an  increase  of  recent  case^i 
were  not  the  disease  losing  ground. 

The  regiment  is  duly  examined  b;  a  medical  officer ;  a  sligh^ 
appearance  of  ophthalmia  creates  alarmi  and  the  case  is  inune^ 
diately  separated  from  the  healthy.  I  have  heard  it  said  largt 
blood-letting  must  produce  great  injury  to  the  constitution ;  that 
frequently  dropsy  and  general  debility  ensue  : — In  the  S2d  anJ 
^Sd,  not  a  single  case  of  ascites  has  occurred,  though,  I  believ^ 
no  where  has  the  system  been  carried  to  a  greater  extent. 

Report  tf  Cam  of  OpUhahnio,  from  the  19lf>  of  Juhj  1S06  is  Mag 
23(/  1807. 


InHospilal  19ih  Jiilv 
In  the  ConvalcGceni  RoomB 
To  the  23il  August 
Id  ihe  ConvaJEscent  Rooms 
To  'he  '211th  September 
In  the  Convalescent  Rooms 
To  the  ISth. October 
In'the  Convatescent  Rooms 
To  the  S2d  November 
In  the  Com-alescent  Rooms 
To  the  i'Oth  Dec.  ISOG 
In  the  Convalescent  Rooms 
To  the  nth  Jai>.  at  Riding 

Street 
In- the  ConvaleBtent  Rooms 
To  the  18th  Jan.  at  Shoiir- 

cliiF  Hospital 
To  the  MIK  Febniary 
To  the  Slit  March 
To  the  18th  April 
To  the  ead  of  May 
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A  Case  cf  SclrrJious  XJkeration  of  the  Pharynx  and  (F.sopJingtit.  By 
George  Kitson,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgcoos, 
Lon<]on. 

tt"LizABETn  Rickets,  a  delicate  woman,  26  years  of  age,  was 
•'-'  attacked,  about  the  middle  of  May  1806,  with  a  soreness  of 
llie  throat,  for  which  she  used  various  medicines  without  advan- 


\ 
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itage.  No  diseased  appearance  could  be  discovered  by  e 
tion.  The  nmsils  were  not  erdarged,  nor  did  the  fauces  appear 
inSamed.  She  complained  of  a  pricking  pain,  which,  she  said^ 
was  increased  by  pressing  the  I.irynx  backwards.  She  was  not 
conscious  of  having  swallowed  any  thing,  and  couJd  in  no  man- 
ner account  for  the  symptoms.  About  ine  16th  of  June,  she  be- 
gan to  experience  a  difficulty  in  swallowing.  Nothing  could  be 
seen  in  the  throat?  but,  on  accurately  examining  it  externally, 
I  discovered  that  the  thyroid  gland  was  slightly  enlarged. 

June  18th. -~The  difficulty  of  swallowing  was  increased.  Fluids 
were  taken  by  tea-spoonfuls,  anil  swallowed  with  considerable 
effort.  She  took  the  fat  of  meat  and  bacon  with  more  ease  than 
ftny  otlier  thing. 

20th. — I  endeavoured  to  pass  a  middle-sized  urethral  bougie 
into  the  oesophagus,  but  could  not  succeed.  Repeated  attempts 
were  afterwards  made  to  pass  bougies,  catheters,  &c.  which 
proved  fruitless.  The  case  being  considered  incurable,  she  was 
directed,  on  the  27th,  to  rub  camphorated  mercurial  ointment  in- 
JO  the  neck  ;  and,  the  following  week,  ^he  accompanied  her  mis- 
tress to  Oxford,  where  she  consulted  an  eminent  surgeon,  who, 
not  being  able  to  pass  any  thing  into  the  cesophagus,  told  her  he 
^uld  be  of  no  service  to  her. 

She  returned  to  fiath,  and  on  the  7th  of  October  I  again  saw 

T.  She  was  emaciated  ;  had  great  difficulty  in  swallowing  any 
thing  ;  but  did  not  suffer  from  hunger,  and  but  little  from  thirst. 
Her  voice  was  hoarse  ;  and  her  respiration  so  much  affected,  that 
•he  could  not  lie  down  in  bed,  walk  up  stairs,  or  move  quickly. 
The  difficulty  of  breathing  hjd  come  on  about  a  fortnight  before, 
""ic  thyroid  .gland  was  rather  more  enlarged,  but  it  might  still 
:  escaped  the  notice  of  a  casual  observer.  Her  fellow  servant 
she  swallowed  with  as  much  ease  then,  as  she  did  before  she 
t  to  Oxford  i  and  that  the  quantity  Uken  in  the  day,  (fluids 
>otiil3>,  did  net  exceed  a  tea-cupful ;  fluids  were  uken  with 
Cc  the 
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the  greatest  diiEculty,  For  three  months  she  had  talcen  oothm^ 
but  bread  soalted  in  milk  or  tea,  a  little  fat  bacon,  and  now  and 
ihen  an  egg  bc:it  up  with  sugar  and  milk. 

She  had  gradually  become  thinner,  but  so  little  had  her  strength 
^ed,  that,  till  the  last  fortnight  (when  the  difficulty  of  breathing 
Came  on)  she  had  continued  her  work  as  a  house-ma'id,  and  had 
vccasionally  washed.  On  the  20th  of  September,  she  walked 
eight  miles  io  see  her  friends,  and  returned  on  the  21st.  She 
was  free  from  pain,  and  suffered  only  from  the  difficulty  of  re- 
spiration -,  her  spirits  were  good.  Alimit  twelve  o'clock  P.  M. 
I  was  desired  to  see  her,  and  found  her  sitting  up  in  bed,  auppoit- 
ed  by  pillows,  labouring  for  breath  ;  her  pulse  irregular.  She 
was  still  free  from  pain,  but  complained  of  being  faint  ;  and  was 
unable  to  take  any  thing,  or  to  he  down. 

Oct.  8th,  She  breathed  better,  and  was  able  to  lie,  supported 
by  three  pillows  ;  pulse  irregular  ;  she  had  taken  very  little ;  the 
respiration  became  more  difficult  soon  after  I  left  her  ;  and  at 
one  o^;lock  she  died;  retaining  her  intellectual  faculties  to  the  last. 

Twenty-four  hours  after  death,  I  examined  the  parts,  and 
found  the  thyroid  gland  enlarged  to  twice  its  usual  size,  and  of  a 
firmer  texture  than  natural.  The  whole  circumference  of  the 
inferior  part  of  the  pharynx,  and  superior  part  of  the  oesophaguSi 
were  indurated  and  uleerateil,  so  as  to  expose  the  posterior  pan 
of  the  larynx.  The  ulceration  extended  on  the  left  side,  from 
the  superior  corner  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  about  two  inches 
downwards  ;  on  the  right  side  it  did  not  commence  so  high,  nor 
was  it  80  deep  as  on  the  left.  There  was  no  opening  into  the . 
larynx  or  trachea  ;  and  it  did  not  appear,  that  the  matter  secreted 
by  the  ulcer,  could  get  into  the  glottis.  The  glottis  was  swollen, 
and  nearly  closed  by  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  parts,  and 
was  obstructed  by  a  gelatinous  substance.  The  epiglottis  was 
thickened  and  inflamed.  The  inferior  part  of  the  cesophagus, 
and  the  trachea,  were  perfectly  free  from  disease.  The  viscera 
of  the  chest  had  a  healthy  appearance.  On  opening  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen,  the  omentum  was  found  void  of  fat,  The  sto- 
mach was  contracted  and  empty  ;  its  villous  coat  spotted  in  dif- 
ferent parts  with  grumous  blood,  which  was  easily  washed  off, 
when  the  membrane  appeared  healthy.  A  portion  of  the  ilium* 
about  two  feet,  was  much  discoloured.  The  large  intestines 
were  contracted  ;  and  portions  of  indurated  faces  were  found  idt 
the  colon.     The  glandular  viscera  were  not  diseased. 

Bath,^idMn}f  1807. 
Tliomas  Andrews,  whose  case  is  related  Vol.  II.  p.  31'9,  has 
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Iwd  no'l'etum  of  the  disease.     Sensation  began  to  return  in  the 
ftsrchead  early  in  August,  and  gradu.illy  became  perfect. 


V 


IV. 


Cote  ef  Luxation  of  the  Ftmur^  from  an  apparently  slig!ii  cause.     By 

c.s. 

■^TTiLLiAM  Marks,  aet.  23,  of  a  strong  muscular  habit,  in  wallc- 
'  *  ing  quickly  along  the  deck,  slipped  his  foot,  and  in  making 
an  instant  and  violent  effort  to  recoVtr  himself,  his  foot  stopping 
(perhaps  by  meeting  some  obstriicrion)  at  the  same  time,  his 
knee  was  forcibly  bent  inwards  ;  at  the  same  moment,  as  he  ex- 
presses it,  he  gave  liimself  a  violent  wrench  at  the  top  of  the 
thigh,  the  reacting  force,  as  appeared  afterwards,  having  forced 
Ihe  head  of  the  femoris  out  of  the  acetabulum  upwards  and  back- 
wards. He  gave  a  violent  shriek,  and  fell  on  his  left  side,  rather 
backwards  howercr,  defending  himself  with  his  left  hand  in  fall- 
ing. 

1  was  not  present  when  it  happened,  bat  the  above  is  the  most 

I    Accurate  statement  of  the  case  I  can  form,  fiom  repeatedly  qufes- 

L  tioning  himself,  and  from  the  information  of  others  present. 

I       When  called,  I  found  him  sitting  on  his  breech,  inclining  to 

I  Ae  right  side,  with  his  knees  drawn  up.   I  attempted  to  alter  his 

\  ^sition  to  examine  bis  limbs,  but  he  begged  in  die  most  earnest 

p  «nanner  not  to  be  disturbed,  and  complained  exquisitely  of  pain 

I  in  the  left  knee-joint  and  hip.     It  being  rather  dark,  after  a  short 

1  examination,  in  which,  however,  I  did  not  discover  the  injury,  I 

[  crdercd  him  to  be  carried  below  to  bis  hammock.      I  then  saw 

rtiim,  and  found  him  much  in  the  same  posti^re,  and  complaining 

Waa  before ;  the  left  hip  was  swelled  and  deformed,  and  the  knee 

Ftfightly  swelled.    I  found  it  impossible  to  examine  now,  the  place 

being  much  crowded,  but  concluded  it  was  a  severe  strain.      I 

therefore  took  18  ounces  of  blood  from  his  arm,  and  gare  him  an 

mnodyne  draught,  and  left  him.     Next  morning  he  informed  me 

he  had  not  slept  any,  and  had  tteen  in  much  pain  all  night,     I  then 

>ceeded  to  examitiatioii,  and,  to  my  great  surprise,  discovered  a 

tatlon  of  the  left  femur  upwards  and  backwards  plainly  marked} 

*  Che  leg  shorter  -,  the  knee  and  toes  turned  inwards  -,  the  ihigh  not 

I  tD  be  rolled  on  its  axis,  and  the  attempt  attended  with  much  pain, 

nk«>  &c.     After  maturety  considering  the  situntion  of  parts,  I  de- 

C  c  2  lermiaed 
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rcrmined  on  the  following  means  for  reduction,  which  succeeded 
most  happily : 

The  patieiit  was  laid  on  n  matrass,  on  the  right  side,  a  folded 
sheet  placed  between  his  thighs,  and  hxed  to  an  iron  stanchion ; 
a  piece  of  linen  about  four  yards  in  lengtli,  folded  and  applied,  3S 
shewn  by  Mr  Bles,  was  fixed  about  the  knee,  and  the  ends  given 
to  three  men  who  were  to  make  the  extension.  I  then  bent  the 
knee  lo  a  right  angle,  and  gave  it  to  an  assistant,  with  direci 
to  make  ^  gentle  rotatory  motion  when  directed.  I  kneeled  he- 
hind  the  patient  to  direct  the  head  of  the  bone  ;  the  extension  was 
then  begun,  gradually  in  a  line  with  the  body ;  the  rotatory  motion 
made;  while  I  pushed  the  head  of  the  bone  forwards  and  down- 
wards, which  gave  way  in  that  direction,  and  stopped  with  noise 
Into  the  acetabulum. 

It  may  b;  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  ship  had  little  or  no 
motion  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  indeed  none  in  the  direction 
in  which  he  slipped;  and,  that  he  had  never  suffered  the  like  before. 

Plymouth. 


Case  of  Popliteal  ji/uurism.     By  James  Dawson,  Esq.  Surgeon, 
Liverpool. 

'T^HE  alteration  which  Mr  Aberrethy  has  made  in  Mr  Huntet'i 
■*■  operation  for  popliteal  aneurism,  by  tying  the  artery  with  two 
Kgatures  instead  of  one,  and  afterwards  dividing  the  vessels  be- 
tween ihcm,  has  certainly  tended  to  lessen  the  danger  of  hscmor- 
rhage  at  the  time  the  ligature  is  occasioning  ulceration  in  the 
eoats  of  the  artery  ;  but  there  is  a  danger  resulting  from  this 
practice,  against  which  it  is  necessary  to  guard.  This  observa- 
tion is  mad&by  Mr  Astley  Cooper  -,  and  the  danger  to  which  he 
alludes,  is  the  removal  of  the  ligature  from  t)ie  divided  extremi- 
lies  of  the  artery,  by  the  force  of  the  arterial  pulsation.  This 
accident  happened  to  Mr  A.  Cooper,  while  his  patient  was  upon 
the  operation  tabls ;  he  was  proceeding  to  dress  the  wound,  after 
the  operation  was  supposed  to  have  been  finished,  and  saw  a 
Stream  of  blood  issuing  from  the  artery,  and  when  the  blood  was? 
removed  by  the  sponge,  one  of  the  ligatures  was  found  detached 
from  the  vessel.  In  a  short  time  afterwards,  the  other  also  was 
forced  off,  and  thus  the  divided  femoral  artery  was  left  without 
» ligature ;  and  unless  ioimedi^ile  assistance  had  been  2SoTAed[ 
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him,  the  patient  must  have  perished  in  consequence  of  hemor- 
rhage. The  same  accident  occurred  to  Mr  Cline.  This  gentle- 
man performed  the  operation  for  popliteal  aneurism  in  Mr  Aber- 
nethy's  manner,  and  used  extraordinary  pains  in  securing-  the 
ligatures,  which  were  placed  upon  the  artery  an  inch  from  each 
o3icr  i  the  artery  was  then  divided,  the  wound  dressed,  and  the 
patient  put  to  bed.  In  three  liours  a  violent  haemorrhage  suc- 
ceeded ;  one  of  the  dressers  happened  fortunately  to  be  upon  the 
spot,  pressed  upon  the  iirtery,  and  sent  for  Mr  Cline,  who,  oji  re- 
moving the  dressings,  found  the  upper  ligature  lying  loose  in  the 
wound.  He  secured  the  arterv  by  means  of  a  needle  aTid  liga- 
ture, and  the  man  did  well.  Mr  Henry  Clme  has  proposed  to 
put  the  needle  and  thread  tinrough  the  artery  after  tying  the 
ligature,  and  then  to  tie  it  a  second  time.  Mr  A.  Cooper  was 
induced  to  adopt  this  plan  on  account  of  its  simplicity,  and  the  se- 
I  cUTJty  which  it  promised  to  afford  against  siniilai  accidents ;  but 
litefore  he  practised  it  on  the  living  body,  he  ascertained  its  effects 
B^ipon  the  dead  subject,  and  found,  that  when  the  ligature  was  ap- 
^vlied  in  the  manner  alluded  to,  he  could  not,  by  throwing  water 
into  an  artery  with  all  his  force,  disengage  the  thread  from  its 
situation.  Mr  .Ring,  jun.  had  occasion  to  tie  the  femoral  artery 
in  a  case  where  ihat  vessel  was  accijentaliy  wounded,  and  adopt- 

t<d  this  mode  of  securing  the  ligatures.  Dr  Andrews  of  Madeira, 
liad  a  case  of  popliteal  aneurism,  for  which  he  operated,  and  in 
■which  he  secured  the  ligatures  in  the  manner  alluded  to,  In 
"i/ir  Shcarley's  case,  notwithstanding  it  terminated  unfavourably 
irom  another  cause,  the  ligatures  remained  securely  on  the -divid- 
ed extremities  of  the  vessel,  until  the  usual  period  of  their  com- 
ing away.     (See  Medical  and  Physical  Jotirnal  for  April  1807). 

On  the  20ch  of  April  1807,  the  following  case  of  the  popliteal 

aneurism  presented  itself  at  the  Liverpool  Dispensary:  Laurence 

Kyland,  aged  5+,  a  porter,  came  under  my  care,  on  account  of 

jiopliteal  aneurism.     Trom  the  patient's  own  account  it  appears, 

^lihat  the  swelling  and  stiffness  in  his  ham  were  brought  on  by  a 

^•blow  in  that  part,  about  seven  monlhs  ago.    He  recollects  having 

Bjfelt  a  Blight  numbness  in  his  leg  nt  the  instant  of  receiving  it  ^ 

'    vnd,  upon  taking  his  stocking  off  at  bedtime,  and  examiiiing  about 

his  knee,  he  perceived  a  small  swelling  under  it,  which  he  rubbed 

with  a  liniment,  and,  in  a  day  or  two  aftenvards,  if  gave  him  no 

£iTther  concern.    He  continued  his  daily  labour  as  usual,  but  of 

"  *  :e  found  the  limb  on  that  side  Taiher  fatigued  at  night.     The 

relling  continued  from  the  period  above  mentioned,  and  increas- 

very  much  within  the  last  three  weeks  previous  to  his  applica- 

11  at  the  dispensary.    It  was  then  rather  painful  on  pressure ; 

t  was  some  st^Siicss  of  the  knee,  and  his  leg  felt  rather  numb ; 

C  c  ■(  the 
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the  pulsation  in  the  aneurism  was  icmarkably  strong  j  but  there 
was  not  much  dUtcntion  about  the  jmnt ;  the  tumor  was  the  size 
of  an  egg,  and  circumscribed  ;  the  leg  was  free  from  (cdema. 

During  the  three  weeks  preceding  the  operation,  the  aneurism 
had  entended  itself  very  much  beyond  its  former  bounds.  There 
was  now  great  distention  around  the  joint  ;  the  ham-strings  were 
upon  the  stretch ;  and,  during  the  pulsation  of  the  aneurism,  were 
suU  more  distended  ;  the  heads  of  tiie  gastrocnemius  muscle  were 
also  raised  at  each  pulsation.  As  any  farther  delay  seemed  im- 
proper, the  operation  was  undertaken  on  Monday  the  llth  of 
May.  After  the  tourniquet  had  been  loosely  applied  to  the 
limb,  an  incision  of  about  three  inches  in  length  was  mida 
through  the  integuments  in  the  middle  of  the  inner  part  of  the 
thigh,  and  the  sartorius  muscle  brought  into  view.  This  bring 
raised  and  folded  up  with  the  fingijrs,  exposed  the  fascia  which 
binds  down  t!ie  vessels.  A  slight  incision  was  made  through  the 
fascia,  at  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound,  and  close  upon  the  edge 
of  the  triceps  muscle,  a  directory  pushed  underneath,  and  the  in- 
cisioVi  enlarged  upwards  nearly  two  inches.  The  artery  was  now 
separated  from  the  vein  and  nerve,  and  from  its  own  celltUar 
membrane,  with  the  handle  of  the  knife,  care  being  taken  not  to 
detach  it  more  extensively  than  the  distance  which  I  intended  the 
ligatures  should  incJude.  An  eye  probe,  carrying  a  double  liga- 
ture, the  end  of  each  being  armed  with  a  crooked  needle,  ww 
now  passed  underneath  the  artery.  The  probe  being  cut  away, 
two  ligatures  were  thus  formed  ;  the  upper  one  was  tied  as  high 
as  the  detachment  of  the  artery  would  allow,  and  the  other  as 
low,  including  between  them  somewhat  more  than  an  inch  of  the 
vessel,  which  was  then  divided  in  the  interspace.  As  the  artery 
was  in  a  diseased  state,  it  required  a  saw-like  motion  of  the 
crooked  bistoury  to  cut  through  it.  The  upper  extremity  of  the 
divided  artery  was  now  laid  hold  of  with  the  finger  and  thumb, 
while  the  crooked  needle  was  passed  through  its  substance,  and 
near  to  the  ligature,  already  upon  the  artery,  which  was  then 
ried  into  a  second  knot ;  the  lower  extremity  of  the  artery  was 
secured  in  the  same  manner,  I  may  here  observe,  that  the  liga- 
tures were  not  very  thick,  and  care  w.is  taken  to  apply  them 
smoothly  and  evenly  upon  the  vessel,  and  with  such  a  degree  of 
force,  as  I  conceived  would  cut  through  its  internal  and  middle 
coats  ",  so  as  to  fit  them  for  adhesion.  ,  The  wound  was  dressed. 


■  In  Dr  Jones's  valuable  work,  a  mtmber  of  experiments  are  related,  which 
demonstrate,  that  the  firEl  effects  of  Ilgaluie  upon  an  arteiy,  are  a  complete  di- 
vision of  its  interna!  and  middle  coals,  an  apposition  of  its  wounded  surface^ 
andfiti^tcarcelynece^aryio  add,  aaob^trucUDn  to  the  parage  of  blood  throsgh 
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B  flannel  roller  put  around  the  limb,  and  the  tourniquet. left  ]oog&> 
]y  on.  While  the  assistants  were  putting  the  patient  to  bed,  lie 
omplained  of  coldness  and  numbness  in  his  leg  and  fool- 
In  six  hours  after  the  operation,  there  appeared  some  disten- 
tion, and  an  unusual  degree  of  warmth,  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
thigh.  The  heat  was  not  measured,  but  it  fi-lt  greater  than  that  of 
the  sound  knee  j  the  leg  and  foot  were  still  cold.  Tuesday  the 
.12th.  The  leg  and  foot  were  now  warm  and  perspiring,  and  the 
atioD  and  warmth  extended  even  to  the  toes  ;  he  had  slepX 
four  hours,  and  appeared  quite  conifortjbie ;  every  thing  was 
quiet  about  the  dressings,  aiid  in  the  tumor  ;  a  little'oil  was  gent- 
ly rubbed  on  the  limb,  from  the  foot  upwards,  to  prevent  the 
Stagnation  of  the  blood  in  the  veins,  and  the  dissipation  of  its 
own  heat  \  the  foot  was  covered  as  before  with  flannel. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  relate  the  occurrences  of  each 
succeeding  day ;  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention,  that  on  the 
fourth  day  from  that  of  the  operation,  I  removed  the  dressings, 
which  were  covered  with  well  digested  pus  ;  the  discharge  wss 
rather  abundant-  on  the  sixth  day,  the  wound  had  united  except 
at  tlie  place  of  the  ligatures.  As  a  certain  degree  of  ulceration, 
■and  the  formation  of  pus,  is  the  necessary  eft'ect  of  the  ligature, 
great  care  was  taken  at  each  dressing,  to  prevent  the  accumula- 
tion of  natter  around  the  divided  extr-emities  of  the  artery,  by 
(Compresses  of  sponge  or  lint,  placed  in  Uie  neighbourhood  of  thi: 
wound.  The  discharge  gradually  abated,  and,  on  the  twenty-third 
.d»y  from  the  operation,  both  ligatures  came  away  with  the  dress- 
Jugs  ;  they  had  been  imbedded  in  gnmulations  for  the  preceding 
five  or  six  days.  The  tumor  and  distention  in  the  liam  during 
,  this  period  gradually  diminished.  I  had  been  flattering  myself  with 
.  the  idea  of  my  patient's  being  permitted  to  gel  out  of  bed  in  a  few 
i^ays  more,  and  had  ceased  to  feel  any  anxiety  about  sectmdary  hae- 
iBlOirhage.  At  nine  o'clock,  however,  this  evening,  (23d  day), 
ithe  alarming  intelligence  was  brought  to  ine,  that  a  h^mor- 
.rhage  from  the  patient's  thigh  had  taken  place.  In  the  course 
■ot  tliis  evening,  contrary  to  my  directions,  the  patient  had  got 
out  of  bed  for  a  short  time,  and  in  a  few  hours  afterwards, 
.,a  ha;morrIiage  from  the  wound  ensued.  The  bleeding  had 
•"been  stopped  about  fifiten  minutes  before  my  arrival.  TJie 
.bleeding  had  taken  place  at  the  time  the  patient  was  asleep, 
jand  continued  several  minute:^  before  he  received  aiiy  assistance ; 
,«wo  tca-cupfuls  of  wine  had  been  given  to  him  before  I  arrived, 
^e  had  lost,  I  suppose,  eight  or  ten  ounces  of  blood  \  it  wiis  of 
Cc4  ^ 


*  Dr  Jones's  \^  or^  p.  136). 
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a  dark  coiour,  had  flowed  slowly,  and  wns  suppressed  with  faci- 
lity :  From  diese  circumstances,  I  was  led  lo  conclude,  that  the 
tixiuorrhage  was  of  the  venous  kind.  A  toumiiquet,  however, 
was  placed  loosely  upon  the  thigh  ;  the  dressings  were  removed 
without  any  loss  of  blood,  which  could  only  escape  by  the  open- 
ings left  by  the  Ugatur-fs,  for  the  integuments  in  the  interspace 
hid  united  on  the  sixth  day  from  that  of  the  operation.  Thepul- 
^ationd  ill  the  trunk  of  the  artery,  and  in  an  enlarged  branch  of 
the  profunda,  wMch  took  its  course  on  the  outside,  snA  to  the 
whole  extent  of  the  wound,  could  all  this  time  be  distinctly  felt. 
After  having  waited  nearly  an  hour,  and  there  being  no  appear- 
ance of  bleeding,  a  graduated  compress  was  applied  over  the 
wound,  and  directions  left  to  trust  to  pressure  upon  the  wound, 
in  the  event  of  the  hsemorrhage  reluming.  Qn  the  evening  of 
the  2-tth  day  the  lijemorrhjge  recurred  a  second  time.  On  my  ar- 
rival, I  found  the  bleeding  had  ceased,  and  that  he  had  not  lost 
more  than  five  ounces  of  blood  ;  but,  as  I  did  not  consider  the 
patient  free  from  the  danger  of  a  return  of  the  haimorrhage,  I  re- 
solved to  by  the  wound  open,  and  act  according  to  circumstan- 
ces. .  A  directory,  to  which  was  previously  given  a  slight  curve, 
was  found  to  pass  readily  from  the  upper  opening  to  the  lower, 
which  Ixad  been  left  by  the  ligatures  }  a  bistoury  was  pushed 
through  the  integuments  which  intervened,  and  the  wound  laid 
open  to  its  original  extent.  Several  lesser  coagula  were  removed, 
and  one  of  a  larger  size,  which  consisted  of  coagulable  lymph, 
wiui  which  there  was  an  irregular  longitudinal  portion  of  a  blood 
vessel  in  intimate  contact.  After  having  cleared  the  wound,  and 
sponged  it  with  warm  water,  I  waited  some  time  -,  but  there  was 
not  any  appearance  of  blood,  nor  could  tlie  orifice  of  any  bleed- 
ing vessel  be  discovered,  the  pulsadon  of  the  artery  just  above, 
and  to  the  outside  of  the  wound,  being  all  this  time  remarkably 
Strong,  The  wound  was  filled  witli  lint,  and  a  compress  secur- 
ed over  it.  The  man  was  watched  as  before,  for  the  first  and 
second  night,  but  every  thing  remained  quiet ;  and,  on  the  third 
day,  I  remo\'ed  the  compress  and  dressings,  which  were  loosen- 
ed by  the  pus  with  which  they  were  covered.  The  wound  gra- 
dually healed,  and  the  patient  is  now  perfectly  well. 

I  do  not  reeoUect  having  met  with  a  case  in  which  the  age  of 
the  patient  exceeded  forty  :  my  patient  was  fifty-four  years  of  age:. 
He  had  been  several  years  subject  to  a  severe  cough,  attended 
with  dyspncea,  and  at  times  very  copious  expectoration.  From 
the  time  of  the  operation  his  general  health  has  not  been  at  all 
effected.  There  is  now  only  a  smajl  induration  to  be  felt  in 
the  ham. 
;    I/tQuiit  Plt-asaiitf  Liverpxl,  7 
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Biogr.ijilucal  Hkilch  (/"Spallanzani. 

LA  Z  Alios  SrALLANZANi  was  born  at  Scaniliano,  in  the 
Duchy  of  Modeiu,  ou  ihe  lOch  of  January  1729.  His  fa- 
tlicr  practised  as  an  advocate  with  great  distinction,  an4  presided 
over  his  elementary  studies.  The  sagacity  and  penetration  of 
SpjUanzani  discovered  itself  at  an  early  age,  so  that  the  name  of 
ihe  Astrologer  was  given  him  by  his  young  companions,  on  ac- 
count of  the  singular  acuteness  of  his  mind.  At  the  age  of  fif- 
teen he  went  to  Reggio,  where  he  studied  rhetoric  and  philoso- 
pJiy  under  the  tuition  of  the  Jesuits.  His  progress  in  belles-let- 
tres was  80  rapid,  that  he  attracted  the  attention,  not  only  of  liis 
tutors,  but  hlcewise  of  tlie  Dominicans,  who  endeavoured  to  In- 
duce him  to  enter  their  order  j  but  fortunately,  his  thirst  for 
knowledge  led  him  to  the  university  of  Bologna,  where  his  rela- 
tion Laura  Bassi,  deservedly  celebrated  for  her  genius,  her  elo- 
quence, and  her  mathematical  knowledge,  was  one  of  the  mo^t 
Blustrious  professors  in  the  Institute.  Under  the,  direction  of 
(uch  i  guide,  he  learnt  to  prefer  the  study  cf  nature  ta  that  of  its 
commentators,  and  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the  comments  by 
comparing  it  with  the  original  subject.  He  did  not,  however, 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  philosophical  pursuits  i  he  applied 
(o  [he  study  of  antiquity  and  belles-lettres,  and  to  the  Greek,  La- 
tin,  and  French  languages  ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  attachment 
(O  uattual  philosophy,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  fa- 
ther, he  studied  law,  and  was  about  to  take  his  degree,  when 
Iiis  countryman  Anthony  Valisnieri,  professor  of  Natural  History 
ftt  Padua,  interposed,  and  he  was  permitted  to  foilow  tlie  bent  of 
liis  own  genius.  At  different  periods  of  his  life,  he  appeared  before 
the  public  as  a  man  of  hterature,  an  experimental  philosopher,  a 
naturalist,  a  chemist,  and  a  physiologist ;  and  he  displayed  the 
same  acuteness  of  intellect,  the  same  quick  perception  and  eJo- 
quent  reasoning,  in  each  of  these  characters.  Li  175i,  lie  was 
iuioaen  Professor  of  Greek,  Logic,  and  Mjthematics,  in  the  uni- 
frersity  of  Reggio  J  and,  notwithstanding  the  multifarious  duties 
cf  his  charge,  he  began  his  experiments  upon  infusory  animals 

,  Willi  so  much  success,  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  Hatlcr  and  Bon- 
net, tlie  btter  of  whom  csptcially  contributed  much  to  confirm 

"  bis  taste  for  natural  hiaiory.  In  J760,  he  accepted  a  chair  in  the 
University  of  Modena.  Although  he  received  more  advantageous 
offers  fi.em  Colmbra,  Parma,  and  Cesena,  his  love  of  his  native 
..  country. 
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country,  and  his  attachment  to  his  family,  led  him  to  refuse  iheni ; 
and  the  same  motives  induced  him  to  reject,  some  years  after- 
wards, flattering  overtures  from  the  academy  of  Pttersburgb, 
His  patriotism,  however,  yielded  to  the  seducing  advances  of  the 
Empress  Maria  Theresa,  wlio  appointed  him,  in  ITSS,  Professor 
of  Natural  History,  and  Keeper  of  the  Museum,  in  her  revived  and 
highly-favoured  university  of  Pavia.  The  demand  for  eminent 
professors  is  always  great  on  the  Continent,  and  there  is  consi- 
derable competition  among  the  small  rival  universities.  On  the 
death  of  Valianieri,  Spallanziini  wis  offered  the  Natural  History 
chair  at  Padua ;  but  the  government  of  Lombardy  thought  pro- 
per to  bribe  him  to  remain,  by  doubling  his  salary,  and  allowing 
him  to  travel  to  Coiistantinople.  After  the  conquest  of  Italy  by 
the  French,  he  w^s  offered  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  Na- 
tural History  at  Paris,  which  he  declined,  on  account  of  his 
advanced  age.  He  died  at  Pavia,  after  a  short  illness,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  suppression  of  urine,  on  the  third  of  February  1799. 
'ITie  merits  of  Spallanzani,  as  a  philosopher  and  an  author,  can 
be  estimated  belter  by  examining  his  numerous  publications,  tlian 
by  giving  implicit  faith  to  all  that  has  been  said  of  him  by  his  eu- 
logists and  friends.  One  of  his  earliest  productions  was  a  criii- 
cism  on  Saivim's  translation  of  Komer,  in  three  letters  addressed 
to  Count  Algarotti,  and  published  in  the  14th  volume  of  the  new 
edition  of  that  nobleman's  works,  printed  at  Venice.  He  point- 
ed out  the  gross  fauks  of  the  Florentine  translator;  he  entered 
into  some  curious  details  respecting  the  etymology  of  a  variety  of 
words,  ascertaining  their  real  import,  and  restoring  the  true  sense 
of  the  Greek  text;  and  he  showed,  in  his  native  language,  ex- 
pressions sufficiently  bold  and  energetic  to  copy  the  splendid 
imagery  of  Homer,  particularly  by  his  translation  of  the  famous 
description  of  the  cestus  of  Venus.  He  had  always  a  great  pas- 
sion for  travelling;  and  his  love  of  prving  into  tlie  secrets  of  na- 
ture led  him  to  make  his  journeys  one  of  the  means  of  discover- 
ing useful  truths.  In  an  excursion  to  the  Appennine  mountains, 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  his  theory  with  regard  to  the 
origin  of  springs  confirmed.  He  obsen-ed,  that  they  wei-e  more 
or  less  numerous  and  abundant,  according  to  ihe  structure  of  the 
mountains,  their  direction,  and  their  power  of  converting  the 
suspended  vapours  into  water,  and  their  disposition  to  collect  and 
transmit  it  ihroughthe  lateral  orifices,  which  are  invariably  below 
the  level  of  ihe  tips  of  the  nearest  or  adjacent  mountains  *. 

Is 


•  "  Descrizjone  li'im  ^apgio  mojiiano  con  oBErnrauoDi  suU'  origine  delle  f<Mf  * 
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Is  the  rebounding  of  a  stone,  when  thrown  obliquely  upon  the 
surface  of  a  lake  or  river,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  elasticity  of  the  wa- 
ter i  This  is  the  common  prevailing  opinion,  but  Hpallanzani, 
from  the  result  of  very  ingenious  experiments  and  calculations, 
ascribes  the  effect  to  a  necessary  change  in  its  line  of  cfirection, 
produced  by  the  cavity  which  it  forms  on  touching  the  water: 
and  he  accounts  for  the  repetition  of  the  rebounds,  as  long  as  the 
(wiginal  projectile  force  continues,  from  the  smatlnesB  of  the  angle 
of  projection,  which  is  occasioned  by  each  successive  cavity  f. 
During  his  residence  at  Modena,  he  published  his  microscopical 
observations  on  the  unimacula  infusoria,  suggested  by  the  opinions  of 
Ncedham  and  Buffon  ;  and  this  work  procured  him  the  approbation 
and  correspondence  of  many  eminent  men  in  different  countries. 

His  next  essay,  upon  animal  reproductions,  was  published 
in  1768  ;  it  was  intended  only  as  an  outline  of  a  more  exten- 
sive work  i  but  he  thought  the  details  and  illustrations  given  by 
siis  friend  Bonnet,  rendered  the  fulfilment  of  this  intention  unne- 
cessary. No  one  elucidated  this  curious  subject  in  so  original  and 
varied  a  style  as  Spallanzani.  He  confirmed  the  multiplied  re- 
generation of  the  polypus,  and  the  common  earth  worm;  and 
discovered,  that  the  fresh-water  worm  reproduces  itself  ad  infim~ 
turn  \  each  part,  however  it  may  be  divided,  becoming  a  complete 
animal  of  its  species.  Severiil  animals  of  a  more  complicated, 
structure  afforded  results  no  less  surprising.  Toads,  lizards,  and 
salamandets,  recovered  their  paws,  their  tails,  and  their  jaw- 
bones ;  the  water-snail  its  horns,  and  the  land-snail  almost  all  its 
members.  Presciani  has  indeed  shown,  that  the  brain  is  not  si- 
tuated in  that  part  of  the  snail  which  is  amputated,  although  it  is 
called  the  head  ;  the  reproduction  of  this  part,  however,  is  not 
die  less  wonderful,  as  the  experiment  proves  the  regeneration  of 
what  serves  very  important  purposes  in  the  animal  economy. 

The  attention  of  Spallanzani  was  next  excited  to  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  and  he  made  p  variety  of  experiments  on  salaman- 
ders, in  consequence  of  reading  Haller's  physiology.  This  work 
was  translated  into  English  a  few  years  ago,  and  it  contains  many 
valuable  and  important  observations  on  the  influence  of  the  heart's 
action  upon  the  arteries  and  veins,  and  the  relative  velocity  of 
(he  blood  in  the  larger,  middle-sized,  and  small  vessels.  There 
J8  nothing  in  the  whole  history  of  Spallanzani's  life  which  does 
him  so  much  credit,  as  the  intimate  and  unreserved  intercourse 
which  was  kept  up  between  him  and  the  celebrated  naturalist 
of  Geneva,  Charles  Bonnet.     They  mutually  commuuicated  to 
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Mch  other  their  labours  and  their  discoveries,  and  neither  of  them 
published  any  thing  without  previously  consulting  the  other. 
Spallanzani  translated  the  Contfmplaiioti  de  la  Nature  into  Italian> 
enriched  it  with  valuable  notes,  and  adopted  it  as  a  kind  of  tent- 
book  In  his  lectures. 

In  1780,  he  published  his  dissertations  relative  to  the  natu- 
ral history  of  animals  and  vegetables,  {"  Dlssertawoni  di  fis'tca 
ariimale  e  vegelaMle,  Modena,  2  tom.  8vo.)",  which  contain  an 
assemblage  of  facts,  the  most  numerous,  most  conclusive,  and 
best  arranged  of  any  experimental  treatise  of  which  natural  hi»> 
tory  can  boast.  His  reaearcltes  into  the  nature  of  the  function 
of  digestion  are  wonderfuJ'y  ingenious  ;  and  we  have  not  on- 
ly  to  admire  the  feriiiily  of  that  active  genius  and  imagina- 
Iton  which  could  dtrvise  such  various  experiments,  but  the  cou- 
rage and  perseverance  which  was  required  for  the  performance  of 
them.  He  proves,  by  the  most  decisive  and  simple  experiments, 
tliat  the  gastric  juice  is  the  direct  and  immediate  agent  of  diges- 
tion i  that  it  acts  not  by  producing  fermentation  or  putrefaction 
in  the  aliment,  but  by  an  absolute  solution  of  their  principles;  and 
that  it  is  influenced  by  the  various  laws  of  affinity  peculiar  to  its 
own  relations,  and  its  own  composition.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said, 
that  Dr  Stephens,  in  this  country,  bad  invented  the  use  of  tubes 
10  ascertain  the  solvent  power  of  the  ffastric  juice,  but  his  valu- 
able experiments  do  not  detract  frcan  the  merit  of  the  discoveries 
made  by  the  physiologist  of  Pjvia.  And  it  is  unwortliy  of  great 
and  generous  minds  to  nibble  the  reputation  of  an  experimental 
philosopher,  because  he  has  not  given  a  complete  and  distinct 
view  of  the  whole  scries  of  any  phenomena  which  take  place  iK 
aa  important  process  in  the  human  body.  Spallanzani  did  not 
consider  his  observations  on  digestion  as  complete  5  he  has  not 
investigated  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon  the  sto- 
mach J  hut  he  has  left  those  inquiries  to  be  made  by  others,  and 
he  has  pointed  out  the  manner  in  which  tliey  should  be  conduct- 
ed. Upon  the  subject  of  generation,  Spallanzani's  discoveries 
are  too  well  known  to  need  any  account  here. 

Among  the  various  topics  which  incidentally  occupied  his  atten- 
tion, one  of  the  most  curious  is  his  idea  of  die  hat  being  endowed 
wi^a  new  sense.  He  supposed  this  animal  was  furnished  with  a 
a  sixth  sense,  because  it  did  not  seem  to  suffer  by  taking  away  one  of 
(Itomost  important  of  the  ordinary  five.  But  he  afterwards  relin- 
quished this  opinion,  and  waS  quite  convinced  by  tile  arguihents 
of  Mr  Jurine  of  Geneva.  This  gentleman  proved,  by  repeated 
esperiments,  tlmt  bats  conhl  fly  backwards  and  forwards  through 
the  meshes  of  a  ret,  hung  up  in  the  middle  of  a  room,  without 
'hing  the  cords,  notwithstanding  their  eyes  were  extracted ; 
they  were  b'iudedj  tliey  avoided  twigs  iuspended  by  a  thread 
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^m  the  cieling,  and  flew  about  the  room  with  the  same  rapidity 
and  precaution)  avoiding  all  obstacles  in  their  way,  just  the  same 
as_they  do  in  their  natural  state.  He  showed  that  this  was  ow- 
ing to  the  delicacy  of  their  organs  of  hearing,  for,  by  stopping  up 
their  ears  with  wax,  or  by  wounding  the  tympanum,  the  animals 
became  incapable  of  flying  without  dashing  against  objects  be- 
fore them.  The  diiTerent  pans  of  the  ear  in  the  bat  are  the  same 
as  those  in  the  human  subject,  but  upon  a  much  larger  scale,  com- 
pared with  the  size  o^  the  brain. 

For  three  years  before  his  death,  Spallanzani  was  engaged  in 
an  extensive  eKperimental  inquiry  into  the  function  of  respira- 
tion ;  and  he  has  given  an  abstract  of  this  work  in  a  letter  to  Sen- 
nebier,  which  is  prefixed  to  a  posthumous  volume,  edited  by  that 
friend  of  the  author's.  The  principal  objects  of  this  investiga- 
tion were  :  1.  The  respiration  of  the  six  classes  of  animals,  be-  - 
ginning  with  the  lowest,  and  proceeding  in  succession  to  the 
highest,  or  mammalia,  in  which  man  is  included.  2,  The  respi- 
ration of  those  animals  which  become  torpid  from  the  action  of 
cold. .  3.  The  chemical  changes  induced  on  the  air  by  the  skins 
of  those  animals  which  are  destitute  of  lungs.  *.  The  changes 
which  are  produced  by  dead  animal  matter  on  air,  in  which  it  is 
confined. — He  had  completed  only  a  part  of  this  great  plan  be- 
fore his  death  ;  Sennebier  has  already  published  three  memoirs 
on  the  respiration  of  the  terrestrial  testacea,  of  slugs,  and  of  the 
aquatic  testacea  ;  and  this  learned  gentleman  is  now  engaged  in 
arranging,  for  publication,  a  vast  collection  of  Spalbnzani's  notes 
on  the  respiration  of  the  cold-blooded  and  hybcrnating  animals. 

Such  are  the  general  outlines  of  tlie  life  of  this  celebrated  na- 
turalist, who»e  talents  and  amiable  qualities  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  panegyric  by  many  writers  in  different  parts  of  the 
Continent.  His  fame  as  a  philosopher  rests  upon  a  more  sub- 
•tantinl  basis  than  the  partiahty  of  friendship,  for  his  works  are 
read  and  esteemed  in  all  civilized  countries.  He  has  extended 
the  boundaries  of  science,  and  enriched' the  studies  of  natural 
history  and  physiplogy  with  many  important  discoveries.  In  liis 
writings,  his  style  is  dilTuse  and  verbose,  better  adapted  for  deU- 
very  from  an  academical  chair  than  for  perusal  in  the  closet. 
Hi^  manner  of  lecturing  was  slow,  yet  he  was  deemed  animated 
and  eloquent;  and. the  number  of  his  pupils  was  always  consider- 
able. The  course  of  his  lectures  was  extensive  ;  it  embraced  the 
three  kingdoms  of  nature ;  and,  after  the  manner  of  Continental 
lecturing,  he  spent  two  whole  years  in  their  delivery.  In  his 
_  private  conduct,  he  was  exposed  to  the  malice  of  envy,  by  allow- 
^b  ing  himself  to  be  suspected  of  pilfering  one  museum  to  enrich 
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him  to  triumph  over  his 
sacisfactoril^r  cleaftd  up. 
gotten,  and  his  taerits  i 
versa! ]y  acknowledged. 
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HiitBty  of  a  Case  of  Hi/dropholiia,  with  the  appearances  on  Dissectkn. 
By  M.  P.  C.  GoRCY,  Member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  for- 
merly  Chief  Physician  of  die  Army,  and  Physician  of  the 
Hospital  at  Metz  •. 

A  N  infantry  ofEcer,  about  forty  years  of  age,  of  a  robust  tem- 
-*^  peranient,  a  keen  sportsman,  of  a  mild  but  firm  character, 
and  of  a  very  amorous  complexion,  but  prudent,  was  bitten  by 
his  dog  on  the  left  hand.  The  same  animal  bit  his  servant  and 
another  dog.  Its  master,  displeased,  shot  it.  The  wounds  it 
inflicted  healed  easily ;  and  it  was  not  ascertained,  nor  even  sus- 
pected, that  it  was  mad. 

About  eight  months  afterwards,  the  officer  experienced  fits  of 
passion,  such  as  he  never  before  had,  observing  himself  that 
for  some  time  past,  his  character  was  changed,  and  that  he 
vexed  himself  about  trifles,  a  thing  quite  new  to  him.  He  re- 
proached himself  with  being  no, longer  master  of  himself,  and  of 
fretting,  as  he  said,  like  a  child. 

This  irascibility,  this  change  of  character,  was  ascribed  to 
Texation  about  the  uncertainty  of  retaining  his  situation,  and  the 
poverty  of  his  family  should  he  lose  it  altogether.  Some  disagree- 
able news  increased  his  uneasiness ;  and  he  suffered  the  more 
from  it,  that  having  been  accustomed  to  conquer  himself  and  lo 
bear  up  against  adversity,  he  did  every  thing  he  could  to  con- 
ceal the  state  of  his  mind.  On  several  occasions,  however,  he 
showed  his  despair  by  exclamations,  which  would  have  excited 
alarm,  if  his  friends  had  not  always  been  accustomed  to  placti 
die  greatest  reliance  upon  him. 

One  day  when  he  was  hunting,  he  met  a  man  who  made  some 
observations  on  his  traversing  fields  not  his  o^n.     This  man  was 
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unarmed,  used  no  insolent  threat,  and  did  nothing  to  him  which 
should  have  enraged  him  ;  nevertheless,  he  had  such  a  paroxysm 
of  fury,  chat  he  could  scarcely  contain  himself,  and  had  almost 
shot  the  man.  On  returning  home,  he  related  what  had  passed, 
saying  that  he  did  not  know  himself,  and  that  his  character  was 
changed. 

During  these  transactions  I  saw  him  in  the  country,  where 
he  hved,  and  conversed  with  him.  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
remarked  any  thing  which  seemed  to  announce  a  mortal  affection, 
or  which  led  me  to  suspect  the  cruel  disease  which  was  soon  to 
take  him  from  his  family. 

Another  cause,  which  contributeil  to  affi;ct  all  his  nervous  sys- 
tem, was  the  restraint  which  his  wife  imposed  upon  him,  on  ac- 
count of  the  smaibicss  of  their  means,  and  the  largeness  of  iheir 
family.  He  was  extremely  sensible  to  the  ot»tinate  refusal 
which  she  constantly  opposed  to  his  repeated  solicitations.  He 
became  jealous ;  and  his  disturbed  imagination  led  him  to  believe 
absurdities  and  improbabilities,  which  really  seemed  the  offspring 
of  a  disordered  brain.  But  the  former  goodness  of  Iiis  character, 
and  his  just  causes  of  anxiety,  made  his  late  crossness  be  easily 
pardoned. 

.  In  these  circumstances,-  when  walking  in  his  garden,  he  gave 
a  violent  blow  to  the  thumb  of  the  hand  which  had  been  bitten. 
It  caused  the  most  acute  pain,  and  prevented  him  from  sleep- 
ing, although  emollients  were  applied  to  it.  Next  day  {3d  Ther- 
midor,  an.  ix.)  he  went  to  breakfast  with  a  neighbour  j  but,  on 
carrying  the  cup  to  his  mouth,  he  again  placed  it  on  the  table, 
laying  that  lie  could  not  swallow.  He  was  advised  to  go  to  bed, 
and  returned  home,  alter  saying,  while  he  pointed  to  his  head, 
that  he  had  something  there  which  made  him  feat  some  un- 
pleasant event. 

,  Afterwards,  he  only  complained  of  a  stiffness  in  the  back  part 
of  his  neck,  which  prevented  him  from  turning  his  head,  and  of 
great  dilBculty  in  swallowing. 

A  physician  was  sent  for,  who  thought  tliat  the  patient  was 
threatened  with  tetanus,  and  advised  the  internal  use  of  anodynes, 
and  the  application  of  emollients  to  the  thumb,  which  seemed  to 
him  the  cause  of  all  the  symptoms.  The  patient  was  also  put 
into  the  batli,  and  even  remained  in  it  some  time. 

Next  day  the  symptoms  were  aggravated ;  the  difficulty  of 
swallowing  increased  ;  the  night  was  passed  in  almost  constant 
agitations  ;  the  stiffness  of  the  neck  was  more  considerable ;  the 
pain  of  the  thumb  acute  ;  the  patient  experienced  spasms  every 
time  drink  was  presented  to  him ;  or,  when  he  swallowed  a  few 
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nouthfuls,  which  he  was  still  able  to  do,  though  with  great 
difficulty,  and  after  repealej  attempts. 

His  wife,  imiigining  thnt  the  obstinacy  of  hei  refusals  was  the 
cause  of  his  disease,  yielded  to  his  desires  *,  and  her  complais- 
ance had  no  unpleasant  consequence. 

I  WIS  called  next  day.  From  ilie  history  of  liis"  case,  I  re^ 
tolved  to  go  immediately  -,  and,  as  he  was  in  the  country,  I  car- 
ried with  me  some  medicines,  which  I  was  sure  I  couid  not  get 
there,  such  as  opiumj  musk,  camphor,  aiui  calomel,  thinking 
■hat  I  had  3  case  of  tetanus  to  trejt. 

On  my  arrival,  I  found  the  patient  dressed,  and  walking  io 
his  room,  with  the  windows  and  door  shut.  He  gave  me  his 
hand,  and  related  his  own  state :  "  I  feel,"  said  he,  '*  a  very 
inconvenient  stiffness  in  the  muscles  of  my  neck,  and  a  tighmess 
in  my  throat,  which  prevents  mc  from  swallowing  j  the  paiil  of 
of  my  thumb  is  much  diminished,  and  I  scarcely  ieel  it."  I  ob- 
served him  attentively  while  he  spoke ;  and  I  perceived  that  every 
time  he  mentioned  drink,  he  made  a  convulsive  inspiration  lifcs 
thatwhich  we  experience  on  going  intc  cold  water  ;  tlie  only  dif- 
ference was  in  its  force  and  repetition.  It  was  easily  seen  Iiow 
painful  this  spasm  was  to  the  organs  of  respiration.  I  made  him 
open  his  mouth  to  examine  bis  throat,  but  saw  nothing  euraorn. 
dinary.  I  remarked,  that  a  current  of  air,  blowing  upon  him, 
excited  the  same  spasms.  At  that  time  I  did  not  know  of  hi* 
having  been- bitten ;  but  the  symptoms  soon  indicated  the  na- 
ture of  the  disease,  and  convinced  me  that  it  was  not  tetanus  I  had 
:o  treat. 

I  requested  the  patient  to  drink,  and  I  offered  him  a  glass  of 
herb  tea.  The  very  mention  of  drink  made  him  shudder ;  but  he 
consented,  provided  the  drink  was  placed  at  his  side,  so  thathe  could 
take  it  himself  when  he  found  a  favourable  moment.  On  seeing 
the  filled  glass,  he  had  one  of  his  fits  of  convulsive  movements, 
of  great  severity,  and  lasting  almost  half  a  minute.  He  got  com- 
posed, however,  although  beside  the  object  which  had  adectej 
him  so  violently.  He  spoke  to  us  with  mildness  of  the  singula- 
rity of  his  etate,  imagining  that  he  was  losing  his  senses,  am) 
implored  our  assistance.  Ha  did  not,  however,  give  up  his  in- 
tention of  drinking,  but  put  forward  his  hand  to  t!ie  glass  se\fr» 
ral  timcs,^,  which  always  renewed  the  spasmS,  but  only  resemb- 
ling the  former ;  at  last  he  seized  it,  carried  it  hastily  to  hit 
lips  in  ^ite  of  his  convulsive  agitation,  made  the  most  courageous 
efforts  to  swallow  a  few  drops,  was  unable  to  persist,  set  down 
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the  glass  hastily,  and  throwing  himself  with  his  face  on  the  bed, 
cried  out  with  a  lamentable  voice,  complaining  that  he  died  of 
thirst,  without  being  able  to  swallow  any  thing  to  allay  it. 

When  this  violent  crisis  had  abated,  he  seemed  to  regain  his 
usual  tranquillity.  He  walked  in  his  room,  and  it  was  then  that 
J  ckarly  saw  that  the  slightest  current  of  air  produced  convul- 
sire  tremblings.  He  constantly  experienced  them  when  the  door 
was  a-jar,  or  the  passing  of  any  person  quicldy  by  him  caused 
ihe  slightest  current  of  air  towards  him.  However,  he  could 
still  leave  his  room,  and  even  walk  in  his  garden  without  suffer- 
ing very  much.  He  had  only  the  sobbing  inspiration  already- 
mentioned,  and  an  unsteady  gait. 

The  prognosis  of  this  cruel  affection  was  not  difficult  to  pro- 
nounce. 1  considered  this  unhappy  father  as  a  victim  devoted 
to  the  rruelest  deatli ;  and  it  was  after  explaining  myself  that  I 
was  informed  of  the  bile  of  the  dog,  but  with  circumstances 
which  made  nie  doubt  that  the  animal  was  attacked  with  hydro- 
phi'bia. 

I  did  not,  however,  choose  to  remain  an  inactive  spectator  of  the 
catastrophe.  I  recalled  to  my  recollection  all  the  modes  of  treat- 
ment, and  all  the  remedies  recommended  for  this  disease,  and  I 
decided  on  the  following, 

I  immediately  prepared,  with  the  medicines  I  had  brought,  a 
mixture  of  musk,  calomel,  nitre,  and  sugar,  of  which  the  pa- 
tient took  a  large  dose  every  hour.  I  applied  an  embroca- 
tion of  warm  oHve  oil  along  the  whole  spine  ;  and  as  soon  as  I 
could  get  mercurial  ointment,  I  made  half  an  ounce  of  it  be  rubbed 
into  his  legs  and  thighs.  Although  the  contusion  of  the  thumb 
was  no  longer  painful,  and  the  place  of  the  bite  could  not  even 
be  perceived,  I  still  caused  the  whole  hand  to  be  rubbed  with 
warm  olive  oil.  I  ordered  him,  for  food,  some  pap,  of  which 
he  took  very  little,  but  he  eat  some  bread,  for  he  said,  that  he 
was  also  distressed  by  hunger. 

At  this  period,  the  patient  had  no  spasmodick  twitchings,  except 
when  drink  was  offered  to  him,  or  a  current  of  air  blew  upon 
him  J  at  other  times  he  appeared  tranquil,  and  spoke  very  rea- 
sonably, and  even  conversed  of  things  unconnected  with  his  si- 
tuation. Stili  we  could  remark,  that  all  the  internal  parts  above 
the  diaphragm  were  affected  with  continual  spasms.  His  face  even 
seemed  to  partake  of  this  state  ;  his  mouth  was  contracted  with 
I  the  appearance  of  a  forced  smile  ;  his  eyes  were  brilliant,  as  ill 
W^  commencement  of  drunkenness  ■,  his  tongue  was  not  free,  and 
Wiat  mouth  very  dry. 

As-my  occupations  carried  me  back  to  the  city,  1  left  my  pa- 
tient, recommending  him  to  continue  the  antispaamodjck  pow- 
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dcTS,  and  mercurial  frictions,  but  did  not  conceal  my  ojnnioii  oi 
tfae  event. 

Two  days  elapsed  with  the  same  symptoms;  the  tieatmcnt  I 
had  prescribed  was  continued  -,  and  the  frictions  especially  carried 
a  great  lenpih. 

His  relations  resolved  to  bring  him  to  the  military  hospital,  to 
be  more  immediately  under  my  care  i  and  his  aervicea  entitling 
him  to  admission,  he  wag  brought,  though  with  some  difficulty. 
As  SDOi)  as  I  heard  of  his  arrival  I  hastened  to  see  him. 

At  the  moment  of  his  admission  he  had  been  guilty  of  some 
follies,  and  had  some  alarming  appearances  of  delirium,  which 
induced  them  to  tie  his  hands  aad  feet.  In  this  state  I  found 
hiny*t  and  he  desirtid  me,  with  the  most  pressing  entreaties,  to 
set  him  free,  promising  most  reasonably  to  do  no  harm,  and 
to  remain  quiet.  He  called  upon  his  wile,  and  spoke  to  her  in 
the  tenderest  manner.  The  tranquillity  of  his  mind,  although 
ilia  arms  and  legs  were  in  constant  agitation,  would  have  induced 
me  to  set  him  free  ;  but  a  refusal  from  every  person  to  remain 
with  or  attend  him,  unless  he  were  secured,  and  the  terror 
which  he  inspired  notwithstanding  a4l  I  could  say,  determined 
me  to  leave  his  feet  tied,  antl  only  to  grant  him  the  liberty  of 
his  hands. 

With  this  he  wae  content,  but  his  agitation  did  not  decrease. 
His  mouth  was  then  very  dry,  his  eyes  sparkling,  his  skin  dt?, 
all  his  features  altered  ;  and  from  time  to  time  palpitations  were 
observed,  sometimes  in  one,  sometimes  in  another  of  the  mus- 
cles of  his  face.  He  asked  for  bread  to  cat,  saying  he  was  dying 
of  hunger.  I  gave  him  a  piece,  on  which  he  fell  with  avidity, 
filled  his  mouth,  tried  to  chew  it,  but  not  being  able,  from  want 
of  saliva,  threw  it  from  him,  expressing  acutely  the  misery  of  hi* 
situation. 

I  left  him  about  five  o'clock.  During  my  absence  his  agita- 
tion increased,  but  it  seemed  as  if  the  presence  of  a  person  to 
whom-  he  was  attached,  or  for  whom  he  had  respect,  calmed  him 
a  little  ;  he  evin  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  reproaches  ;  but  whetlier 
his  paroiysms  became  more  violent,  or  whether  it  was  the  timidi- 
ty of  his  attendants,  they  resolved  to  tie  his  hands. 

At  my  retuni,  I  found  him  in  extreme  agitation,  bordering  on 
delirium.  He  compLiined,  with  great  bitterness,  of  the  badtieat-> 
ment  he  had  received,  and  nf  the  shame  he  felt  al  being  thus 
tied.  He  made  continual  efforts  to  escape.  His  voice  was 
broken  and  trembling  ;  he  laboured  with  all  his  muscles  ;  his  res- 
piration was  laborious  j  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  obliged  lo  in- 
spire before  be  had  finished  his  expiration.  His  ears  were  Jivid  ; 
his  pulse  hurried,  as  aft^ r  running  ;  and  the  artery  was  hard  like  a 
Stretched   cord.  '  He  made  such  contortions  of  Ijis  lips,  and  all 
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the  muscles  of  mastication  and  degTutltion,  that  his  attendants 
thought  he  wanted  to  spit  upon  them  :  for  my  own  part,  I  did 
not  perceive  that  he  ever  had  either  the  intention  of  biting  or 
spitting  upon  any  one  ;  and  besides,  the  saliva  was  so  thick  and 
»  scanty,  that  the  Jatter  was  not  much  to  be  feared, 

The  deUrium  and  agitation  continually  increased.  The  whole 
muscular  parts  were  tormented  with  continual  twitchings;  then 
they  assumed  a  tetanic  rigidity,  and  a  hardness  resembling  that 
•of  solid  bodies  ;  the  diaphragm  in  convulsive  agitation  produced 
a  sobbing  hiccough,  quite  peculiar;  the  jaws  approached  each  other 
with  violence ;  he  ground  his  teeth  ;  his  respiration  became  more 
^ort  and  laborious  ■,  his  neck  swelled  ;  he  bit  his  lips  ;  his  whole 
body  was  in  convulsive  motion  ;  and  at  last,  after  a  genera!  shock, 
which  seemed  as  if  it  should  have  crushed  his  whole  frsme,  this 
unfortunate  man  sunk  under  the  pressure  of  so  many  ills,  at  mid- 
night, about  eight  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms 
of  hydrophobia, 

Ten  hours  after  death,  I  examined  the  body.  The  places 
where  he  had  been  tied  were  bruised,  and  had  even  the  skin  rub- 
bed offj  the  wounds  were  red.  The  wliole  surface  of  the  skin 
was  covered  with  a  rtJ-violct  ecchymosis,  marbled  with  deeper 
and  lighter  shades.  The  epidermis  was  dry  and  rough  ;  the  skin 
seemed  to  have  been  rendered  thinner,  by  being  stretched.  The 
muscles  were  all  in  such  a  state  of  hardness  and  tension,  as  would 
have  led  to  a  belief,  that  they  were  not  yet  dead,  if  the  lividity  of 
the  face,  and  the  beginning  putrefaction  of  the  lips,  and  tlieir 
angles,  as  well  as  the  terrible  symptoms  which  preceded,  could 
have  left  any  doubt  on  the  subject.  The  tendons,  especially  of 
the  extremities,  were  in  a  state  of  tension  approaching  to  rup- 
tiire. 

The  countenance  was  entirely  disfigured;  the  irregular  twitch- 
ings of  the  muscles  of  the  face  had  impressed  upon  it  that  con- 
vulsive appearance,  known  by  the  name  of  risi4S  sardi^iicui.  The 
iips  were  flaccid,  and  had  livid  marks  from  his  bites  j  the  nose 
was  contracted  j  the  alae  raised  as  in  the  fades  /lij'jxcratica  j  the  ears 
were  very  pale;  the  teeth  closed;  the  jaws  shut,  so  tJiat  they  could 
not  be  opened  ;  in  fine,  the  whole  body  was  so  stiff",  although  the 
veather  was  extremely  hot,  that  one  part  could  not  be  moved 
without  the  other. 

The  body  was  opened  in  my  presence  by  two  of  my  pupils  :  one 
of  them  wounded  his  thumb,  when  breaking  a  rib,  but  experi- 
enced no  bad  consequence  from  it,  although  he  had  tlic  impru- 
dence to  suck  it.  There  remained,  however,  a  slight  elevuiion 
on  the  part,  which  he  has  cauterized  several  time.";,  and  which,  at 
first)  suppurated  repeatedly. 

D  d  2  Oil 
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On  opening  the  abdomen,  all  the  intestines  were  filleJ  with 
air ',  the  illeum  was  inflamed  }  the  jejunum  and  duodenum  con* 
tained  a  thick  viscid  humour  of  a  very  deep  green  colour  ;  the 
large  intestines  were  otherwise  healthy. 

The  liver  did  not  appear  diseased,  and  was  not  larger  than  na- 
tural ;  but  the  bile  was  black,  and  tinged  paper  of  a  dark  brown 
colon  r. 

The  urinary  bladder,  spleen,  and  pancreas,  were  healthy,  aj 
well  39  the  kidneys  ;  but  the'atribiliary  capsules  had  their  cavities 
effaced  and  united  by  gray  soft  substance,  and  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  fluid  in  them. 

The  pericardium  appeared  sound,  as  well  as  the  heart  j  tlie 
whole  eitent  of  the  vena  cava,  and  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle 
frere  turgid  with  black  grumous  blood. 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  lungs  was  of  a  gray  colour,  which 
penetrated  into  nearly  a  third  of  their  substance  j  the  two  other 
thirds  had  a  violet  purple  colour,  proceeding  from  a  great  quanti- 
ty of  black  blood  which  they  had  imbibed. 

The  neck  appeared  very  much  swelled  ;  but  this  tumour  pro- 
ceeded from  the  right  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland,  which  had  a  ca- 
vity filled  with  air,  and  whose  sides  were  of  a  membranous  and 
compact  texture,  while  the  substance  of  the  lobe  was  reduced  al- 
fflflSt  to  nothing  ;  that  of  the  opposite  side  waS  in  its  natural 
State.  The  external  and  internal  surfaces  of  the  larynx  exhibited 
no  appearance  of  lesion,  and  there  was  no  communication  dis- 
covered between  the  aerial  tumour  of  the  tliyroid  gland,  and  the 
larynx  or  trachea. 

The  inside  of  the  mouth,  pharynx,  and  oesophagus  were  not 
moistened  as  in  their  uatural  state.  On  the  pharynx  was  an 
ecchymosis  corresponding  with  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  great 
horn  of  the  os  hyoides.  The  stomach  was  empty,  and  in  its  na- 
tural state. 

The  brain  presented  no  apparent  lesion  ;  the  vessels  did  not  ap- 
pear particularly  turgid  ;  the  lateral  ventricles  contained  only  a 
very  small  quantity  of  serosity  -,  on  the  contrary,  the  basilar  gut- 
ter was  filled  with  it;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  fluid  penetrated  in- 
to the  vertebral  canal,  as  it  was  seen  at  its  upper  part. 

But  a  phccnomenon  worthy  of  attention,  which  has  not  yet 
been  observed,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  this  disease,  occurred  to  ns 
when  examining  the  eyes.  The  iris  exhibited  tlie  same  motions 
as  in  life  \  the  pupil  dilated  itself  on  covering  the  eye  with  the 
eye-lids,  and  again  contracted  as  soon  as  the  light  was  admitted. 
These  alternate  motions  were  as  lively  as  during  life.  The  co- 
lour of  the  iris  was  not  changed  j  it  was  of  blue  gray,  and  had 
(inly  acquired  a  lustre  or  brilliancy,  which  might  be  called  phos- 
phoric. 
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phoric.     "We  excited  this  sensibiliEy  of  tlie  iris  many  times,  and 
more  than  tvelve  hours  after  death. 

We  refer  our  readers  to  the  original  for  a  long  critical  disser- 
tation OH  some  popular  prejudices  concerning  hydrophobia,  and 
its  treatment,  as  well  as  for  the  detail  of  our  author's  arguments, 
for  considering  that  the  hydrophobia,  in  the  present  instance,  did 
pot  proceed  from  the  bite  of  a  rabid  dog,  but  was  spontaneous. 
Xhey  reduce  themselves  to  the  following  : 

1.  The  dog  was  young,  quarrelled  with  its  fellow,  which  it  bit 
Beverely ;  and  it  was  in  attempting  to  separate  them,  that  first 
the  huntsman  and  then  the  master  were  bitten. 

2.  It  was  not  at  the  time  supposed  to  be  mad,  and,  during  his 
whole  illness,  its  master  never  imagined  that  the  bite  was  the  cause. 

3.  Neither  the  other  dog,  huntsman,  nor  another  child,  whom 
the  same  dog  had  bitten,  suffered  any  bad  consequences  from  the 
bite. 

4.  The  supposition  that  the  bite  of  an  animal  merely  enraged 
can  produce  hydrophobia  is  without  proof. 

5.  Communicated  hydrophobia  proves  commonly  fatal  on  the 
fourth  "iay  i  the  fatal  case  of  spontaneous  hydrophobia,  mentioned 
by  Salius  Diversus,  terminated  on  the  eighth,  the  duration  of  the 
illness  in  this  case  •. 

6.  If  it  be  correct  that  the  breaking  out  of  the  cicatrix,  or  at 
least,  that  SweUing  and  pain  in  the  place  bitten,  are  constant  pre- 
cursors in  hydrophobia,  these  were  wanting  in  this  instance. 


VIII. 

^..^.....n  oftiuo  Cases,  hi  luJi'ich  a  Moveable  Bodj/  was  found  luil/iin 
the  Caviti/  of  the  Vaginal  Coat  of  the  Testis  ;  illustrated  bij  an  en- 
graving; with  Remarks.  By  James  Wardrop,  Fellow  of  the 
Aoyal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh. 


:w- 


Dissection  I. 

'hen  removing  the  testis  with  its  vaginal  coat,  from  an  ara- 

sarcous  scrotum,  it  felt  very  flabby  and  soft.     The  vaginal 

D  d  3  coat 

•  A  case  of  hydrophobia  occurred  in  Edinburgh  last  summer,  in  which  the 
ntjent  lived  fifteen  days  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  disewc,  and  eight 


incha  after  being  bitten.    There  was  no  doubt  of  ihe  disease  being  a 
ited,  for  the  dog  was  destroyed  as  being  mad,  and  the  first  symptom  was 
iNflimmatioD,  and  papulary  er\iption  on  the  part  bitten.    In  other  retgect*,  it 
lud  a  Goniiderable  re!eiiiblaiii:e  tQ  Mr  Goccy  6  quc< 


I 
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coat  was  laid  open,  a  small  quantity  of  a  transparent  yellowish 
coloured  fluid  escaped,  and  a  substance  three-fiftlis  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  was  found  lying  loose  within  the  cavity.  This  body  was 
of  a  globular  form,  with  its  surface  very  smooth,  and  it  had  the 
colour  and  all  the  elaiticity  of  common  cartilage.  It  was  very  tough, 
and  made  considerable  resistance  to  the  edge  of  a  sharp  knife. 
When  divided,  it  was  found  to  be  composed  of  distinct  concen- 
tric layers,  and  there  was  a  small  brown  spot  in  the  centre,  which 
was  as  hard  and  brittle  as  bone.  The  vaginal  coat  was  of  its  na- 
tural thickness  j  but  on  the  albuginea,  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
testicle,  there  were  Iwa  small  masses  hanging  loose,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  pieces  of  firm  coagulated  lymph. 

Dissection  II. 

A  subject  was  brought  Into  the  dissecting  room,  with  a  cona- 
tlerable  swelling  of  the  scrotum,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a 
common  hyilroceje.  With  a  view  of  making  a  preparation  of  the 
diseased  vaginal  coat,  the  fluid  which  it  contained  was  discharged 
by  a  small  opeuing,  and  the  cavity  filled  with  strong  spirits. 
Some  months  afterwards,  the  vaginal  coal  was  laid  open  its  whole 
length,  and  a  body  of  the  form,  and  nearly  of  the  bulk  of  a  gar- 
den pea,  was  found  floating  among  the  spirits.  Tlie  surface  of 
this  body  was  smooth,  and  polished,  of  a  semitransparent  whitish 
colour,  very  elastic  and  firm,  and  resembling  in  every  respect  a 
piece  of  cartilage  :  as  it  was  accidentally  lost,  it  could  not  be 
very  minutely  evamined.  The  vaginal  coat  was  a  little  thicken- 
ed ;  and  instead  of  having  a  smoodi  internal  surface,  it  was  un- 
equal, from  the  eifusion  of  layers  of  coagulated  lymph.  The 
albuginea  was  also  considerably  thickened  ;  had  lest  its  shining 
surface  and  become  rough  ;  and  acquired  that  mottled  appearance, 
so  remarkable  when  lymph  is  eflaised  on  the  surface  of  an  in- 
flamed heart.  Towards  the  inferior  and  posterior  part  of  the 
,  testicle,  there  were  many  strong  adhesions  between  the  tunica 
vaginalis  and  albuginea ;  the  bond  of  union  being  formed  by  a 
number  of  bands  of  a  firm  coagulated  lymph,  very  much  re- 
sembling the  columnx  carnere  in  a  heart  which  has  been  long 
macerated  in  spirits.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  testicle  there 
were  two  small  tumors,  which  were  loose  and  pendulous,  and 
appeared  to  be  composed  of  a  substance  similar  to  what  formed 
tlie  bands. 

As  I  could  obtain  no  history  of  either  of  the  preceding  cases,  it 
is  impossible  to  make  any  observations  on  the  symptoms  and  pro- 
gress of  the  dise3!:e.  From  the  appearances  of  tlie  diseased  parts, 
more  parti cul .III y  from  the  efl"usion  of  lymph  on  the  surface  of 

the 
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K  tiie  testicle  and  vaginal  coat,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  morbid 

W<  th.iiiges  had  altogether  arisen  from  previous  inflammation.     The 

■  (Effusion  of  lymph  is  one  of  the  most  rpmark.ible  effects  of  inflam- 

I  mation  of  the  peritoneum,  pleura,  pericaidium,  and  of  all  serous 

r    membranes.     And  the  vaginal  coat,   which  belonj.;s  to  the  same 

class,  is  often  observed,  in  a  hydrocele  which  h.-iS  been  preceded 

by  inflammation,  to  be  thickened,  and  ti  have  lost  its  pcished 

surface  from  the  eflusioii  of  lymph,  and  feven  adhesions  to  have 

I   been  formed  between  it  and  the  albuginea. 
The  remarkable  circumsiance  in  both  cases  was,  the  moveable 
l>ody  within  the  cavity  of  the  vaginal  coat ;  and  it  is  difficuh  to  ex- 
plain, in  a  satisfactory  manner,  how  masses  unconnected  with  the 
rest  of  the  body  but  by  the  medium  of  a  fluid,  could  be  formed : 
"Whether  they    originally  adhered  to  the   surface  of  the   tunica 
vagmatis,  of  the  same  bulk  and  shape  as  they  were  found  on 
I.     disseetion,  or  whether  they  were  formed  independently  of  any 
B    such  connection  ?     It  appears  most  probable,  that  their  formation 
I    was  in  consequence  of  the  effusion  of  lymph  on  some  part  of 
I    the  surface  of  the  tunica  vaginalis;  that,  from  repeated  attacks 
I     bf    inflammation,    additional    matter    was    gradually    added    to 
ibe  lymph  already  effused;   and  that,  as  they  were  floating  in  a 
flutdi  theii  attachment  wns  elongated  by  their  own  gravity,  they 
became  pendulous,  and  were  finally  completely  separated.     When 
they  were  once  detached,  and  allowed  to  lie  loose  in  the  fluid> 
"it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that,  as  they  would  be  continually  alter- 
ing their  situation,  from  the  mobility  of  the  parts,  they  would 
assume  a  rounded  form,   and  acquire  a  smooth  surface.     This 
opinion  is  strongly  corroborated  from  the  small  pendulous  masses 
which  were  found,  in  both  cases,  attached  to  the  upper  part  of 
$iie  testicle  j  and  it  is  very  probable  that  these  masses  would  have 
been  ultimately  siparaced,  and  have  become  loose  bodies,  resem- 
bling the  others.     How   far  they  could  increase  in  bulk,   from 
the  addition  of  new  matter,  afier  their  separation,  I  am  afraid  to 
hazard  even  a  coiiiecture. 

I  believe  that  the  morbid  appeararice  here  described  occurs 
♦cry  seldom,  Dr  Monro,  sen.  in  his  work  on  the  Bursie  Mucosa, 
mentions  having  observed,  during  an  operation  for  hydrocele, 
•Aat  there  were  several  mrveahle  bodies  Contained  in  the  sack 
:along  with  tlie  water,  and  Dr  Baillie  has  only  seen  one  example 
tOf  it ;  but  neither  of  these  cases  aie  given  in  detail. 

Morgagni  has  observed  in  several  cases  small  pendulous  glo- 
ibular  tumors,  of  the  colour  of  the  albuginea,  adhering  10  the 
lUpper  part  of  the  testicle  ;  and,  in  one  case,  he  says  one  of  these 
.bodies  seemed,  by  some  accident,  to  have  been  separated  from  iis 
ittdclmiciit,  and  left  loose  in  the  cavity,  as  tlie  neck  remained  by 
C  d  *     ■  whick 
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which  it  seemed  to  have  adhered.  Professor  Richter  of  Got- 
tingen  is  the  only  author  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  who  has 
given  a  full  account  of  any  case  of  this  disease  *.  And,  as  it 
15  interesting  in  a  practical  as  well  as  in  a  pathological  point  of 
view,  showing  the  practical  surgeon  the  difficulty  he  may  meet 
with)  were  he  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  a  disease,  I  shall 
quote  his  own  words. 

"  The  patient  was  a  man  of  40  years  of  age,  and  otherwise  in 
perfect  health.  The  swelling  was  altogether  on  the  right  side  of 
ihe  scrotum,  of  the  a^e  of  the  fist,  but  so  very  little  tense,  that 
fluctuation  was  quite  evidently  felt,  and,  by  external  pressure  it 
could  be  squeezed  into  variou?  forms.  It  resembled  a  sack  which 
vas  only  half  full  of  water.  In  tliis  there  was  very  plainly  felt  fluc- 
tuating three  round  bodies,  which  were  quite  hard,  and  of  the  size 
of  a  very  large  hazel  nut.  The  scrotum  was  fiirrowed,  and  the 
swelling  not  painful.  The  disease  had  been  taken  for  a  hernia  of 
die  urinary  bladder,  and  the  hard  bodies  in  it  for  urinary  calculi. 
But  as  the  patient  not  only  now,  but  from  the  beginning  of  the  di- 
•ease,  had  never  had  the  smallest  urinary  complwiiit,  as  he  could  re- 
tain his  urine  for  a  long  time,  without  the  swelling  of  the  scrotum 
increasing,  as  pressnre  did  not  diminish  the  swelling,  and  occasioned 
no  sensation  in  the  bladder,  and  especially  as  the  swelling  was  far 
distant  from  the  abdominal  ring,  and  had  not  the  least  connection 
with  it,  I  declared  that  it  was  hot  a  vesical  heroia,  and  determined 
upon  the  operation,  although  I  could  not  explain  the  real  nature  of 
the  swelling.  I  opened  the  tumor  by  a  long  incision.  A  colour- 
less transparent  water  flowed  out,  and  witli  it  came  away  three  bo- 
dies of  the  shape  of  an  egg,  which  were  of  an  osseous  substance, 
and  covered  with  with  a  cartilaginous  crust,  and  no  where  attached, 
but  floated  quite  disengaged  in  the  water.  When  the  water  flowed 
out,  I  examined  the  cavity  in  which  it  had  been  contained.  It  was 
not  a  condensed  cellular  membrane,  not  a  ligamentous  sack,  as  I  had 
MpecEed,  but  an  eitremely  loose  and  flaccid  cellular  membrane,  which 
consisted  of  isolated  large  vesicles,  some  of  which  run  across  the  sack, 
and  divided  it  as  if  into  dillerenc  cavities. " 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  remark  the  striking  analogy 
between  the  disease  that  has  been  just  now  mentioned,  and 
those  moveable  bodies,  or  loose  cartilages,  which  are  formed  in 
the  sinovial  cavities. 

In  the  natural  state,  the  serous  and  sinovial  cavities  resemble 
each  other,  as  they  are  both  shut-bags  supplied  by  exhalation,  with  a 
fluid  intended  to  lubricate  surfaces  which  were  exposed  to  friction, 
and  to  prevent  their  union;  with  regard  to  their  diseases,  both  are 
liable  to  have  their  fluid  collected  in  a  preternatural  quantity,  to 
have  adhesions  found  between  the  surfaces,  Sec. :  and  we  now  also 
observe,  tliat  both  have  moveable  bodies  formed  in  their  cavities- 

The 
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The  structure  of  the  loose  cartihges  of  the  knee-joint,  so  accurate- 
ly described  by  Mr  Home*,  are  exactly  similar  to  those  found  in 
the  vagina!  coat  in  the  cases  above  mentioned  ;  some  of  these  Mr 
Home  found  to  be  entirely  cartilaginous,  others  had  the  appear- 
ance of  cartilage  externally,  and  the  central  portion  bony,  and 
some  were  altogether  osseous, 

Explanation  of  the  Plate, 
The  drawing  represents  the  cavity  of  tlie  tunica  vaginalis  laid 
open  in  the  2d  dissection.  The  testicle  is  seen  with  an  unequd 
mottled  surface,  and  its  natural  shape  somewhat  altered,  both 
from  the  effusion  of  new  matter,  and  from  its  having  been  for 
some  time  kept  in  spirits.  On  its  upper  part  are  seen  the  two 
small  pendulous  masses,  and  toward  the  inftrior  part  numerous 
strong  bands  of  coagulated  lymph  pass  cowards  the  tunica  vagina- 
lis. The  small  figure  represents  a  section  of  the  moveable 
body,  found  in  the  first  case,  of  its  natural  size,  and  shews  the 
concentric  lamella:  of  which  it  is  formed,  and  the  small  osseous 
substance  in  the  centre. 


IX. 

Case  of  Gout  in  an  African  Negro.  By  Andrew  DoNCflx,Scnio(j 
Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  University  o£ 
Edinburgh. 

A  LTHOUGH  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  causes  which  operate 
-'*-  most  powerfully  in  the  induction  of  gout  are  indolence  and 
luxury,  yet  it  is  probable  that  no  condition  of  life  gives  perfect  ex- 
emption from  tliat  painful  disease  :  And,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  some,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  does  occur  even  with  the  Afri- 
can negro.  This  I  think  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  follow- 
ing case,  which,  last  winter,  was  under  my  care  in  Clini- 
cal "Wards  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh.  I  shall  here 
transcribe  it  in  the  words  in  which  it  is  inserted  in  tlie  records 
of  the  hospital,  without  any  alteration  or  addition. 

John  Williamson,  an  African  negro,  zt.  31.  a  servant,  April 
4th  1807,  is  affected  with  constant  acute  pain  in  the  right 
side,  which  shoots  between  the  shoulders,  and  entirely  pre- 
ts  him  from  making  a  deep  inspiration  ;  it  is  much  aggrava- 
ted by  a  frequent  cough,  attended  with  tlie  copious  expectoration 
of  a  very  viscid  sputum  :  he  can  lie  with  greater  ease  on  the  left, 
tlian  on  the  right  side,  but  has  most  relief  when  lying  un   the 

back. 

■_  *  Trjnsaciioiu  for  cJie  improvement  ot  Meditil  aai  SvwgiciiVtfiiVwi^F- 
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back.  Respirations  seem  laborious,  and  are  26  in  a  minute. 
Complains  also  of  severe  pain  of  the  head,  with  vertigo,  and  con- 
stant tinnitus  aurium,  particularly  in  the  left  ear.  Has  also  some 
soreness  of  throat ;  he  swallows  with  difficulty  ;  and  a  slight  in- 
llammation,  but  no  swi^Uing,  is  perceived  in  the  fauces.  He  is 
likewise  affected  with  pain  in  the  balls  of  both  great  toes,  which 
has  induced  considerable  lameness.  Pulse  130;  skm  hot,  and 
moist ;  tongue  while,  with  great  thirst ;  belly  loose,  urine  natu- 
ral, sleeps  ill,  no  appetite. 

The  pains  of  breast  and  difficult  respiration  came  on  suddenly 
four  days  ago,  and  some  hours  previous  to  the  attack,  he  had 
been  affected  with  rigor,  in  a  short  time  followed  by  augmented 
heat.  He  has  been  frequently  atFected,  during  several  years  past, 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  was  always  relieved  by  blisters  applied 
to  the  breast  and  side.  About  a  week  ago  an  abscess  burst  in 
the  left  ear,  which  was  followed  by  the  oozing  of  a  puruleut 
matter.  The  pain  in  the  ear  which  then  occurred  is  now  gone, 
but  a  constant  tinnitus  still  remains,  with  much  headach,  which 
however  is  at  present  less  severe. 

Two  months  ago  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  pain  in  thp 
right  great  toe,  which  was  also  affected  with  swelling  ^nd  red- 
ness. It  was  induced,  he  thinks,  by  having  on  damp  shoes  for 
some  time.  The  pain  and  swelling  in  a  short  time  were  remo- 
ved, but  soon  after  attacked  the  left  toe,  in  which  some  swelling 
is  still  perceived.  This  affection  had  almost  entirely  ceased, 
when  the  pain  of  breast  and  diflicult  respiration  occurre'd. 

It  appears  that  he  has  been  often  subject  to  severe  lancinating 
pains  occuring  about  midnight  in  one  of  Iiis  great  toes,  frequent- 
ly leaving' it,  and  attacking  the  other.  He  has  applied  the  vo- 
latile liniment  to  them  with  relief;  but  has  used  no  medicines  for 
the  present  attack  of  the  pain  of  the  side,  which  he  thinks  was 
caused  by  living  in  a  cold  house.  He  was  a  trumpeter  to  a  regi- 
ment of  dragoons  for  several  years,  but  for  these  five  years  past 
followed  the  occupation  of  a  gentleman's  servant. 

Applicetur  vesicator.  parti  dolenti  lateris,  et  bibat  potum  aci- 
dum  vegetab.  ad  libitum. 

April  5,  Tlie  blister  has  risen  well,  and  the  aSection  of  his 
breast  is  somewhat  diminished.  He  had,  however,  a  very  rest- 
less nighf,  and  walked  about  the  ward  with  much  delirium.  It 
now  appears  that, he  gives  a  very  incoherent  account  of  his  pre- 
sent symptoms.     Pulse  132. 

Capiat  statini  Phos.  sod.  |is3  more  solito,  nee  noh 
8.  Opii  gr.  i. 

Sub  mur.  hydr.  gr.  v. 

Pulv.  rad.  glycyrrh.  q.  s.  ut  ft.  pilul.  duje  h.  s.  sumend. 
.  Cthj     H%  hdd  one  stool  from  the  salts^  but  \is  \aA  bad^^fnttch 
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mental  derangement  liuring  the  whole  night,  and  can  at  present 
give  no  information  respecting  his  complaints.  Pulse  ISOj  nei- 
ther full  nor  hard. 

Repetatur  Phosph  sod.  Interm.  piiul. 

7th,  He  gave  so  much  disturbance  to  the  other  patients,  tliat 
it  became  necessary  to  confine  him  to  a  secluded  apartment. 
Tiie  purgative  taken  yesterday  did  not  operate,  and  he  continued 
to  have  much  derangement  during  most  of  the  night,  but  he  has 
Biept  some  this  morning,  and  is  to  day  a  good  deal  more  recollect- 
eij.  He  complains  principally  at  present  of  an  uneasiness  of  his 
head.     Pulse  130,  skin  rather  hot. 

Interm.  Med. 

Abradatur  capil.  et  lavetur  caput  ter  quaterve  in  die,  aqua  fri- 
gida  cum  aceto  ;    nee  non 

Bp  Tartrit.  antimon,  gr.  vi. 
Aqux  fonian.  |  vi.  misce. 

Capiat  |ss.  omni.  bichorio.  donee  supervenerit  vo- 
micus  ve!  catharsis. 

8th,  The  solution  produced  a  purgative  effect  after  a  second 
dose,  and  has  been  followed  by  several  loose  stools ;  he  has 
had  much  delirium  during  the  night,  but  was  more  distinct  this 
morning.    Pulse  UO. 

Interm.  solut.  tart,  antim.  applicetur  vesical,  capiti,  et  sumat 
mist,  mucilaginosa  j  i.  tenia  quaque  hora. 

9th,  There  has  been  no  discharge  from  the  blister ;  he  had 
much  derangement  during  the  first  part  of  the  night,  but  has  been 
•omewhat  recollected  this  morning.  Pulse  13S,  belly  still  loose, 
skin  hot,  and  he  has  much  thirst. 

Com.  med.  mucilag.  et  bibat  potum  acidum  vegetab.  ad  libitum. 

10th,  Has  still  much  delirium,  aad  has  had  three  loose 
Stools  since  last  visit ;  there  lias  been  a  considerable  discharge 
from  the  blister.     Pulse  138. 

Cont.  med.  ut  antea. 

1 1th,     Died  this  morning  about  two  o'clock, 
A-p^earancii  on  Dis section. 

The  vessels  of  the  brain  appeared  very  numerous,  and  turgid 
with  blood  ;  a  quantity  of  yellowisK  coloured  serous  fluid  was 
■found  effused  between  the  tunica  arachnoidea  and  pia  maier,  an 
the  surf<ice  of  die  brain,  and  also  into  the  cavity  of  the  lateral 
ventricles,  the  choroid  plexus  cf  which  were  found  almost  quite 
destitute  of  blood,  and  of  an  unusual  deep  yellow  colour.  'I'hc 
lungs  of  die  left  side  were  quite  sound ;  those  of  the  right,  sunk 
in  water,  were  of  a  dark  colour,  and  adhered,  in  many  parts,  to 
the  pleura  costalis.  Tiiey  wtre  full  of  mucus,  and  had  a  firm 
ftel,  somewiit  similar  to  die  liver.     The  gaU  bhdder  was  ob3i;rv- 
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ed  nearly  empty,  and  a  small  concretion,  about  the  size  of  a  com« 
mon  pea,  was  found  situated  near  its  neck.  The  cellular  sub- 
stance, throughout  all  the  body,  appeared  of  a  deep  yellow  co- 
lour. 

The  above  account,  as  I  have  already  observed,  is  taken  verbi- 
dm  from  the  journals  of  the  Royal  Infirmary ;  from  which  it 
appears,  that  the  case  of  this  patient  had,  in  a  short  time  after 
his  admission,  a  fatal  termination.  In  many  respects,  however, 
it  afibrds,  in  my  opinion,  an  example  of  a  singular  and  interesting 
affection. 

This  is  evident,  both  from  the  history  of  disease  prior  to  tho 
admission  of  this  patient  into  the  hospital ;  from  the  anomalous 
appearances  which  his  disease  put  on  while  he  was  in  the  hospi- 
tal }  and  from  the  morbid  affections  which  were  discovered  on 
dissection.  Each  of  these  particulars  might  afford  room  for  ma- 
ny remarks.  But  into  such  a  detail  I  do  not  at  present  propose 
to  enter.  I  shall  only  say,  that  I  found  no  reason  to  alter  the  o- 
pinion  which  I  formed  of  this  patient's  disease,  when  he  was 
first  admitted  into  the  hospital.  From  the  account  given  of  his 
case,  I  then  considered  him  as  subjected  to  irregular  gout ;  and 
no  circumstances  occurred,  while  he  was  in  the  hospital,  to  lead 
me  to  adopt  a  different  opinion.  On  the  contrary,  the  seat  of 
the  pain  in  the  foot ;  the  sudden  transition  of  it  from  the  one 
foot  to  the  other ;  from  the  foot  to  tlie  breast ;  and  from  the 
breast  to  the  head  ;  tended  to  confirm  my  conjecture. 

If  this  conjecture  be  well  founded,  the  present  case  is  the  first 
I  have  met  with,  after  thirty  years  practice  in  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, of  gout  occurring  in  an  African  negro.  Gout  is  princi- 
pally a  disease  of  the  rich,  the  luxurious,  and  the  indolent.  To 
these  causes  of  predisposition  the  Africans,  in  their  own  country, 
are  not  much  exposed.  Hence  with  them  there  is  at  least  less 
chance  of  its  occurring  as  an  hereilitary  affection.  And  unques- 
tionably it  is  one  of  those  diseases  which  is  often  transmitted 
from  parents  to  their  children. 

But,  even  among  Britons,  gout  certainly  appears  in  many  in- 
stances where  it  is  not  hereditary  ;  and  where  it  is  not  the  ef- 
fect of  indolence,  of  luxury,  of  riches,  of  genius,  or  of  any  of 
the  otlier  ordinary  causes  of  predisposition. 

I  have  repeatedly  met  with  distinctly  marked  instances  both  of 
Tegular  and  anomalous  gout  among  the  labouring  poor  of  this 
country.  I  have  often  met  with  l5ie  disease  in  females  ;  and  I 
am  convinced,  that,  although  men  are  more  liable  to  it  than  wo- 
men 1  although  it  more  frequently  affects  the  indolent  than  the 
active  ;  yet  that  neither  sex  nor  condition  give  perfect  exemption 
from  it.     Hence  I  hold  the  circumstances  of  this  patient,  to  be 


r 

■  DD  insuperable  argument  against  the  supposition  of  gout.  Had 
H  the  same  phcenomena,  which  are  described  in  his  casC)  occurred 
H,  in  3  rich  and  indolent  Englishman,  no  one  could  have  hesitated  in 
K  cDnsldering  him  as  subjected  to  gout  ;  and  from  those  phceno- 
H  mena  I  conclude,  that  this  African  negro  laboured  under  that 
*    disease. 

'  This  disease,  whether  my  conjecture  with  regard  to  it  be  well 

founded  or  not,  had  soon  a  fatal  termination.  The  different  re- 
medies which  were  directed  for  him  seemed  to  have  very  little  in- 
fluence, in  producing  even  temporary  alle?tation.  Of  these,  there- 
fore, I  shall  say  iiothing ;  I  shall  add  only  a  few  words  with  re- 
gard to  thp  appearances  discovered  on  dissection. 

An  opportunity  was  not  aflbrded  us  of  examining  all  the  parts 
with  the  minute  attention  which  could  have  been  wished  ;  for 
two  of  his  African  friends  insisted  on  being  present,  and  would,  on 
no  account,  allow  any  of  the  morbid  parts  to  be  removed  for 
more  particular  examination. 

But  we  saw  enough  to  be  satisfied  with  regard  to  the  cause^ 
both  of  his  deith  and  of  tJie  remarkable  delirium  to  which  he  was 
subjicted.  The  brain  was  evidently  diseased  in  diflerent  ways. 
Its  blood-vessels  were  every  where  turgid,  and  were  yisible  in 
much  greater  numbers  than  is  commonly  the  case  ;  a  neccssaiy 
consequence  of  the  red  particles  of  the  bluod  having  been  forced 
into  vessels  not  naturally  intended  to  receive  them  ;  a  circum- 
stance occuring  in  all  inflammations,  as  is  obvious  inevery  instance 
of  ophthalmia.  A  quantity  of  serous  fluid  was  foxiiid  deposited 
between  the  tunica  arachnoidea  and  pia-mater  ;  a  consequence  of 
effusion  being  augmented  from  encreased  action  of  the  vessels. 
A  quantity  of  serous  fluid  was  also  found  in  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain  ;  a  proof  that  liydrocephalus  may  sometimes  be  a  Conse- 
quence of  preceding  inflammation. 

These  morbid  appearances  were,  in  my  opinion,  sufEcient 
causes,  both  for  the  remarkable  delirium,  and  tJie  death  of  our 
patieAt.  But  besides  tlie  causes  of  the  affections  of  the  head,  the 
dissection  demonstrated  also,  the  causes  of  his  preceding  pecto- 
ral complaints.  Wliile  the  lungs  in  the  left  side  of  the  thorax 
were  sound,  those  in  the  right  side  were  in  a  remarkably  diseased 
State.  To  the  feel  they  appeared  so  firm,  that  they  resembled 
more  the  substance  of  the  liver  than  of  the  lungs  in  their  ordinary 
State.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  that  they  had  been  subjected 
ibotli  to  considerable  inflammation,  and  to  consequent  effusion. 
;Thus  all  the  urgent  symptoms  which  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  in  the  hospital,  might,  I  think,  be  satisfactorily  ac- 
icounted  for  from  the  local  aftections  which  were  discovered  on 
I  sect  ion. 

How 
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How  far  these  local  afFections  were  the  consequence  of  gout, 
may  perhaps,  with  some,  be  a  matter  of  doubt.  But  it  is  at  least 
certain  that  gout,  in  its  most  regular  form,  does  produce  local 
inflammation.  This  is  every  day  demonbtated,  by  the  obvious  in- 
flammation of  the  great  toe  -,  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  have  no 
doubt,  that,  in  misplacod  and  irregular  gout,  similar  local  inflam- 
mations are  produced  in  other  parts.  To  me,  therefore,  it  seems 
to  be  at  least  the  most  probable  opinion,  that,  in  tliis  case,  the 
local  aS«ctions,  both  of  the  brain  and  lungs,  were  consequences 
of  inflammation,  originating  from  gout. 


Ohiervaitoiu  on  tlie  Hiiloty  and  Treatment  of  an  Epidemic  Ophthal- 
mia, which  appeared  in  llie  Fourth  Battalion  of  the  Royah,  in  KJin- 
burgh  Cast/e,  during  ilte  month  of  Julif  and  jiugust  iS07.  By 
C.  F.  Forbes,  Esq.  Surgeon  of  the  Royals. 

CiNCE  the  Egyptian  campaign,  ophthalmia  having  occasionally 
'■^  made  its  appearance  epidemically  in  some  of  ]iis  Majesty's 
regiments,  and  in  several  instances  under  circumstances  ex- 
tremely formidable  and  destructive,  I  trust,  that  any  commu- 
nication concerning  the  history  and  treatment  of  that  disease, 
will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  readers  of  this  publicatioti. 

Thfe  regiment,  consisting  of  419  men,  marched  into  Edinburgh 
Castle  from  Glasgow  on  the  ICth  of  July,  and  between  tliat  and 
the  20th,  received  106  recruits,  making  a  total  strengtli  of  j25  men. 
On  the  2Ist  of  July,  one  man  presented  himself  with  ophthalmia, 
and  was  received  into  the  regimental  hospital ;  on  the  22d,'  nine 
more,  and,  on  an  average,  seven  daily,  until  the  28th,  when  42 
were  admitted,  which  was  the  largest  number  on.  any  one  day. 
Between  the  21st  of-Julyand  the  26th  of  August,  in  all  163  men 
■were  admitted,  and  discharged  perfectly  cured. 

The  disease  .dmost  constantly  attacked  during  the  night  or  to- 
wards morning  ;  the  first  symptom  was  universally  a  sensation, 
as  if  a_particle  of  sand  jiad  been  insinuated  between  the  palpebtae 
and  eye-ball,  soon  succeeded  by  heat,  pain,  &c. ;  sometimes  by 
an  increased  secretion  of  te-.irs,  but  frequently  not.  The  sensa- 
tion of  sand  in  the  eye  was  so  strong,  that  it  was  difficult  to  per- 
suade tha  men  of  the  contrary.    They  occasionally  awoke  witii  ih^ 

tarsi 


tarsi  adhering  to  each  other  ;  and  were  then  frequently  apt  to  con- 
sider this  as  the  first  symptom  they  had  felt,  but  upon  questioning 
thein,  the  commencement  of  the  disease  could  generally  be  traced 
to  have  previously  taken  place. 

Some  complained  of  headach  coming  on  in  the  evening,  fol- 
lowed by  a  restless  night,  but  it  generally  went  off  towards  morn- 
ing. This  symptom  was  most  particularly  observed  when  the 
disease  first  made  its  appearance  in  the  battalion. 

In  three-fourths  of  the  cases,  the  right  eye  was  the  first  at- 
B      tacked.     Sometimes  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two  the  other 
H   eye  became  inflamed,  and   when  this  happened,  the  disease  was 
^    equally  severe  in  both  ;  more   commonly,  however,  as  the  one 
eye  began  to  recover,  the  other  became  affected  ;  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  violence  of  the  inflammation  in  the  second  eye,  relief 
appeared  to  be  afforded  to  the  first.     The  disease  did  not,  in  a 
single  instance,  return  to  the  eye  which  was  first  affected. 

I  The  inflammation  was  universally  confined  to  the  tunica  con- 
junctiva ;  that  part  of  it  lining  the  inner  surface  of  the  palpebrie 
was  always  highly  vascular,  vrich  an  appearance  of  efflorescence, 
■while  the  portion  covering  the  sclerotic  coat  exhibited  a  fine  net- 
work of  vessels.  In  some  cases  there  were  small  spots  of  blood 
effused  in  the'  cellular  membrane,  between  the  conjunctiva  and  ■ 
the  ball  of  the  eye.  In  the  earliest  stage  of  the  disease,  the  eyes 
had  a  remarkably  glnssy  appearance  ;  and  the  inner  surface  of  the 
lower  palpebrse,  at  that  early  period,  always  exhibited  marks  of  in- 
flammation, although  frequently  the  person  so  affected  was  not  con- 
,  ~  scious  of  having  any  complaint  in  his  eyes,  Tlie  conjunctiva  lining 
the  inferior  palpebrse,  was  generally  much  more  inflamed  than  that 
of  the  upper,  and  particularly  at  the  fold  where  it  is  reflected  on 
the  sclerotic  coat.  The  disease  seemed  often  to  be  severe  in  propor- 
tion to  the  suddenness  of  its  invasion  :  In  a  considerable  number, 
the  inflammatory  symptoms  proceeded  no  further  than  they  usually 
do  in  influenza  or  contagious  catarrh.  In  some  instances  it  attain- 
ed a  considerable  degree  of  severity  in  a  short  time,  and  in  several, 
tile  upper  palpebra;  became  very  suddenly  swelled,  so  as  to  be 
'  raised  vrith  ditficulcy  ;  in  some,  both  palpebrar  appeared  as  if 
Ctung  by  an  insect,  assuming  an  anasarcous  appearance,  attended 
with  heat,  pain,  and  sometimes  throbbing,  accompanied  with  a 
considerable  discharge  of  coagulable  lymph,  which  was  indeed 
-  observable  in  most  of  the  slightest  cases,  by  pulling  down  the 
I  'inferior  palpebra.  In  the  morning,  matter  was  generally  .observ- 
ed collected  towards  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye.  In  one  case, 
a  collection  of  matter  took  place  in  the  superior  palpebra  of  the 
I  Jeft  eye,  which  pointed  afterwards,  and  was  relieved  by  puncture 
'  Kilh  n  lancet.    No  pain   or  inconvenience  was  in  any  instance 
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felt  fmiti  the  fner  admission  of  light  to  the  eye,  nor  did  its  exclu'- 
%sva  tend  lo  abate  the  symptoms,  or  accelerate  the  cure. 

I  know  of  no  other  probable  cause  for  the  appearatice  of  this 
complaint  in  the  regiment,  than  infection  ;  but  from  what  source 
it  could  have  been  derived  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine.  Not 
tax  of  the  officers  had  it,  nor  any  of  the  men  of  the  Royal  Lanark 
regiment,  who  were  also  in  the  castle,  but  in  a  separate  barraclt. 
Several  of  the  patients  who  were  admitted  on  the  22d  were  put 
into  a  ward  where  two  men  witli  ulcerated  legs  had  accidentally 
remained,  and  tlic  latter  soon  after  became  affected  witli  the  dis- 
ease. Several  of  the  hospital  attendants  had  it,  but  very  slight* 
ly.  The  men  of  the  battalion  who  were  in  the  habit  of  attend- 
ing  daily  drill,  and  those  who  were  not,  appeared  equally  to  re- 
ceive the  disease. 

Every  man  was  put  on  low  diet,  and  had  a  purgative  of  sub- 
muriate  of  mercury  and  jalap  exhibited ;  and  his  eyes  were  order- 
ed to  be  waslied  wllh  the  following  collyrium  used  warm. 
:g,  Muriat.  hydr.  gr.  j. 
AquK  fervent.  Jiij.  fi. 
Tincc.  opii  vinos.  5  fi. 
Mucilag.  g.  arab.  3  fS.  misce. 

In  the  slighter  cases  no  further  treatment  was  required  ;  but 
when  die  inflammatory  symptoms  were  severe,  the  tunica  con- 
junctiva lining  the  inner  surface  of  the  palpebra  was  scarilied, 
and  care  was  taken  to  do  it,  so  that  as  much  blood  as  possibk 
might  be  drawn,  as  the  degree  of  relief  obtained  always  corre- 
sponded with  the  quantity  of  blood  poured  out  by  the  divided 
Teasels  j  and  whenever  the  blood  did  not  flow  freely,  not  only  no 
good  was  aftbrded,  but  the  inflammatory  symptoms  were  increas- 
ed. As  soon  as  the  bleeding  had  ceased,  the  tinct.  opii.  vinos. 
was  dropped  into  the  eye  \  this  application  caused  acute  paiir, 
and  a  very  copious  flow  of  tears  ;  the  former  usually  subsided  io 
a  few  seconds,  leaving  a  considerable  suff'usion  over  the  whole  of 
the  tunica  conjunctiva,  which,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  ■ 
hours,  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  eye  was  left  much  less  in- 
flamed than  at  first,  accompanied  with  a  general  alleviation  of 
all  the  symptoms.  The  scarifications  seldom  required  to  be  re- 
peated more  than  twice,  and  oftencr  once  was  sufiieient ;  and 
tlie  earlier  this  mode  of  practice  was  employed,  the  more  effica- 
cious it  proved  in  speedily  removing  the  inflammation.  During 
the  whpie  course  of  the  disease  great  attention  was  paid  to  keep 
the  bowels  open.  The  application  of  the  tinct.  opii  vinos,  in  the 
first  stage  of  the  disease,  when  the  inflammation  was  severe,  in 
several  instances  increased  it,  although  in  the  slight  cases  it  was 
evidently  of  bcaefit.     As  it  almost  constantly  happened,  that  the 
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inflammation  after  quitting  one  eye  attacked  the  otKer,  in  several 
cases ;  the  unaffected  eye  was  scarified,  and  the  drops  applied  be^ 
fore  any  syniptgnx  of  the  disease  appeared ;  and,  in  every  instance 
when  this  was  done,  the  latter  escaped  the  complaint.  During  the 
whole  course  of  the  disease,  besides  the  collyria,  some  stimulat- 
ing application  was  generally  employed  to  the  eyes>  either  the- 
tinct.  opii  vinos,  or  the  unguentum  hydr.  nitrat.  rub.  as  it  frequent- 
ly happened,  that  changing  the  stirnulua  was  of  evident  advan- 
.  tage.  Whenever  the  tarsi  adhered  during  the  night,  the  ointment 
was  applied  at  bed  time  ;  and  as  long  as  tliey  continued  to  do  so> 
although  the  inflammation  had  perfectly  subsided,  the  patients 
were  not  dismissed  from  tlie  hospital.  As  soon  as  the  active  in- 
flammation was  gane>  and  the  vessels  still  remained  turgid  with 
red  blood,  a  coUyrium  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  with  the  addition  of 
vinous  tinct.  of  opium,  was  substituted  for  the  first  employed,  and 
directed  to  be  used  cold. 

Several  modes  of  practice  were  employed,  but  none  of  them 
succeeded  in  removing  the  disease  so  quickly  as  that  just  describ- 
ed; and  it  is  remarkable,  that  out  of  163  cases  of  ophthalmia, 
not  more  than  half  a  dozen  of  cases  of  relapse  happened  ;  and 
one  was  in  a  man,  who  was  seized  with  a  severe  catarrh,  which 
appeared  to  act  as  an  exciting  cause  in  bringing  on  a  return  of 
the  inflammation,  which  was  rather  of  the  chronic  than  of  th^ 
acute  kind. 

Scarification  in  ophthalmia  has  been  disapproved  of  by  many  ; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  it  has 
often  been  formed,  from  its  having  been  frequently  performed  with 
improper  instruments,  and  probably  not  unfrequently  at  improper 
periods  of  the  disease.  A  common  lancet,  as  being  an  instrument 
most  conveniently  procured,  has  often  been  used  for  the  purpose 
of  scarifying  j  but  I  know,  from  experience,  that  the  operation^ 
when  performed  with  a  lancet,  oftener  does  more  harm  than  goodi 
My  friend,  Mr  James  Wardrop,  was  so  good  as  to  give  me  an  in- 
strum^t,  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose,  long  employed  By 
Dr  Wardrop. 

It  consists  of  a  straight  blade,  about  one  fifth  of  an  inch  broad> 
with  parallel  sides,  and  an  obtuse  slightly  rounded  cutting  extre- 
mity. With  an  instrument  of  this  form  a  number  of  vessels  can 
be  divided  by  drawing  it  slightly  in  different  directions  along  the 
internal  surface  of  the  eye-lid,  very  read>ly,  and  without  the 
least  risk  of  making  any  deep  puncture,  or  of  wounding  the  eye- 
ball. ' 

As  a  mode  of  prevention,  the  whole  men  of  the  regiment  were . 
ordered  to  bathe  their  eyes  with  cold  water,  on  going  to  bed,  and 
on  rising  in  the  morning,  as  well  as  at  morning  and  evemng  pqrade  ; 
very  frequent  inspections  of  companies  were  xtaAfi  during  the 
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ilav,  ami  any  men  wlusse  eyes  had  die  smallest  appearance  of  the 
ilUe^e  weTc  immediately  sent  to  the  hospital,  where  all  the  oph- 
thalmia patients  were  locked  up  in  separate  wards,  and  prevented 
from  having  any  communication  with  olhers. 

It  is  a  very  prevalent  opinion,  among  the  Egyptians,  that  tyinp 
a  bandajte  tight  atound  the  f  yes,  at  night,  is  a  preventative  against 
ophthalmia,  (their  notion  in,  I  believe,  that  the  night  air  produces 
tlie  disease.)  Popular  opinion,  however,  unless  founded  in  some 
decree  in  truth,  is  seldom  of  long  duration;  and  this  appears  to  be  of 
old  d^te  among  them.  I  can  affirm,  that  a  number  of  officers  and 
men  who  followed  tlieir  advice  in  Egypt  escaped  the  disease  ;  and, 
ill  the  present  instance,  I  retjussted  tlie  commanding  oflicer  of  the 
Royals  to  give  out  an  order,  that  every  man  s'lould  tie  a  bandjge 
around  his  eyes  in  going  to  bed.  The  disease  had,  however,  at  that 
time  begun  to  decline,  therefore  I  am  not  able  to  determine  accu- 
rately its  eiFects  ;  hut,  at  any  rate,  it  is  well  worth  the  attention  of 
any  one  who  may  hereafter  meet  the'disease  as  an  epidemic,  as  it 
cm  do  no  harm,  is  easily  had  recourse  to,  and  may  possibly  do  much 
pood  as  a  preventative  ;  and  particularly,  as  the  invasion  of  the 
disease  is  most  commonly  during  the  night,  (probably  from  the 
contact  of  infected  bed-clothes,  &c.)  the  eyes  would  be  complete- 
ly protected  against  the  application  of  any  such  exciting  cause. 

The  history  of  this  ophthalmia  is  interesting,  as  it  shews  hovr 
much  the  disease  is  modified  from  the  particular  climate  where  it 
-.ippears.  I  have  been  informed,  that  an  ophthalmia,  such  as  has 
now  been  described,  occurred  among  the  troops  at  Stirling  Castle,' 
laiit  spring.  It  was  remarkable  for  the  suddeness  and  iiumbsr  of 
men  attacked,  and  also  for  its  great  mildness,  when  compared 
with  the  disease  in  Egypt,  and  even  in  England, 
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On  some  Convulsive  Diseases  commsn  in  certain  parts  of  Scotland. 

Tn  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  there  are  dispersed  many 
■*^  valuable  materials  for  a  medical  topography  of  the  niirthem  divi- 
sion of  the  British  Empire.  The  strong  fe,itures  which  cliarac- 
terise  the  face  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  moral  habits  of  its 
population,  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  of  investigating  the 
effects  of  both  causes  upr)n  the  physical  constitution  of  the  hu- 
man species.  In  so  e.\tensivc  a  field  of  inquiry,  I  shall,  at  pre- 
sent. 
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8cttt,  confine  myself  to  the  history  of  some  convulsive  diseases, 
remarkable  either  for  the  singularity  of  their  syniptoms,  or  the 
manner  of  their  propagation. 

The  first  of  these  that  I  shall  notice,  is  peculiar  to  a  part  of 
Forfarshire,  and  is  called  by  the  people  of  that  district  the  Leap^ 
trig  Agucy  and  incorrectly  by  some  medical  men  St  Vitus's  Dance. 
The  parishes,  ih  the  Statistical  Account  of  which  it  is  noticed, 
lie  all  in  the  Synod  of  Angus  and  Mearns,  viz.  Lethnot  (1), 
Menmuir  (2),  and  Craig  (3),  in  ^he  Presbytery  of  Brechin ;  and 
Tannadice  (4),  in  that  of  Forfar. 

Those  affected  with  it  first  complain  of  a  pain  in  the  head, 
or  lower  part  of  theiack,  to  which  succeed  convulsive  fits,  or  fits 
of  dancing,  at  certain  periods.  During  the  paroxysm,  they  have 
all  the  appearance  of  madness,  distorting  their  bodies  in  various 
ways,  and  leaping  and  springing  in  a  suprising  manner,  whence 
the  disease  has  derived  its  vulgar  name.  Sometimes  they  run 
with  astonishing  velocity,  and  often  over  dangerous  passes,  to 
dome  place  out  of  doors,  which  they  have  fixed  on  in  their- own 
minds,  or,  perhaps,  even  mentioned  to  those  in  company  with 
them,  and  then  drop  down  quite  exhausted.  At  other  times, 
especially  when  confined  to  the  house,  they  climb  in  the  most 
singular  manner.  In  cottages,  for  example,  they  leap  from  the 
^oor  to  what  is  called  the  baulks,  or  those  beams  by  which  the 
rafters  are  joined  together,  springing  from  one  to  another,  with  the 
agility  of  a  cat,  or  whirling  round  one  of  them,  with  a  motion  re- 
sembling the  fly  of  a  jack.  Cold  bathing  is  fbund  to  be  the  most 
effectual  remedy  ;  but  when  the  fit  of  dancing,  leaping,  or  run- 
ning comes  on,  nothing  tends  so  much  to  abate  the  violence  of 
the  disease,  as  allowing  them  free  scope  to  exercise  themselves, 
till  nature  be  exhausted. 

No  mention  is  made  of  its  being  peculiar  to  any  age,  sex,  or 
condition  of  life,  although  I  am  informed,  by  a  gentleman  from 
Brechin,  that  it  is  most  common  before  puberty.  In  some  fami- 
lies it  seems  to  be  hereditary  \  and  I  have  heard  of  one,  in  which 
a  horse  was  always  kept  ready  saddled,  to  follow  the  young  ladies 
belonging  it,  when  they  were  seized  with  a  fit  of  running.  It 
is  said,  that  the  clattering  of  tongs,  or  any  similar  noise,  will 
bring  on  a  fit.  By  some,  it  is  considered  entir^^Iy  as  a  nervous 
affection,  and  by  others,  as  the  effect  of  worms.  In  various  in- 
stances, the  latter  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by-  facts. 
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(1),  Stat.  Account,  Vol.    4.  page      5.  By  the  Rev.  Mr  John  Taylor. 

(2),  Stat.  Account,  VoL    5.  page  146.  By  the  Rev.  Mr  John  Wauph. 

(3),  Stat.  AccDunt,  Vol.    2.  page  496.  By  the  Rev.  Mr  James  Paton. 

(4^  Suu  Account,  VoL  19.  page  373.  By  the  Rev.  Dr  John  Jaraicson. 
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It  was  first  observed  in  the  parish  of  Menmuir,  and  has  pre- 
vailed occasionally  in  that  and  ihe  neighbouring  parishes,  foiabout 
seventy  years  ;  but  is  not  now  nearly  sc  frequent  as  it  was  about 
thirty  years  ago. 

The  north  part  of  the  parish  of  Menmuir  is  hilly,  and  covered 
with  heath ;  but  towards  the  south  and  east  it  is  flat  and  very 
f^ile.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  clay,  not  very  deep.  The  air  is 
healthy,  but  cold,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  mountMns,  from  which 
a  chilling  breeze  often  blows  in  summer,  after  sun-sei.  The  low 
fands  arc  marshy,  and  the  air  is  moister.  Many  of  the  cottagers 
live  comfortably,  and  the  inhabitants  are  disposed  to  industry 
and  economy.  The  most  commoii  diseases  are  said  to  be 
scrofula  and  slow  inflammatory  fever,  Lethnot,  including 
Navar,  is  surrounded  by  the  Grampian  Hills  on  all  sides,  ex- 
cept towards  the  eas:,  wh^-re  there  is  a  small  opening.  The 
soil  is  various,  clay,  loam,  and  sand.  High  winds  are  fre- 
quent, and  the  most  common  diseases  are  inflammatory  and  pleu- 
ritic fevers,  and  scrofufa.  The  people  are  frugal,  sober,  and  in- 
dnstrious.  It  may  not  be  superituous  to  remark,  that  the  sheep 
are  subject  to  the  braxy,  a  term  applied  to  gastritis,  emeiitis,  and 
other  acute  inflammations  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 

The  greatest  p>art  of  Taimadice  is  also  hilly  or  mountainous ; 
the  soil  is  clayey  j  and  the  air  dry,  cold  in  winter,  but  in  general 
wholesome.  Agues  were  very  common  formerly,  but  now  the 
;-low  nervous  fever  may  be  considered  as  the  charactertsric  dis- 
temper of  the  country.     Tlie  people  are  in  general  veryindiis- 

Craig  is  surrounded  on  two  sides  by  the  sea,  above  which  it  is 
in  general  considerably  elevated.  The  air  is  pure,  the  climate 
Jiealthy.  The  mo*t  common  diseases  are  fevers  and  consump- 
^ons ;  there  are  some  instances  of  dysentery  and  rheumatism  i 
agues  are  very  rare;  and  a  few  cases  of  epilepsy  and  lunacy  have 
Occurred. 

The  history  of  this  singular  aiTection  is  still  extremely  imper- 
fect i  and  it  is  only  from  some  of  the  medical  practitioners  in  that 
part  of  the  country  where  it  prevails,  that  a  complete  description 
can  be  expected.  ITie  facts  known  concerning  it  are  too  scanty 
to  enable  us  to  speculate  with  confidence  concerning  its  naCurCr 
oT  causes. 

In  the  situation  and  other  local  circumstances  of  the  parishes 
in  which  it  prevails,  there  is  nothing  peculiar  ;  nor  do  the  moral 
habits  of  the  inhabitants  differ  from  those  of  the  neighbouring 
diitricts.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  propagated  from  one  individual  to 
another.  Why  then  isil  confined  tososmalla  district?  No  disease 
nearly  resembling  it  is  described,  so  far  aft  I  know,  among  rhe  n«- 


H  merous  species  of  convulsio,  dasmonomania,  melancholia,  or  taran- 
f  tisnius,  enumerated  bySauvages,  A  case,  however,  in  some  rf- 
«pects  resembling  it  in  the  singularity  of  the  motions,  lately  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  all  the  curious  and  superstitious  in  Ediiw 
burgh.  The  subject  was  a  girl,  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  under  the. 
age  of  puberty.  Her  complaints  began  with  convulsions  of  the 
diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles,  producing  an  action  like' 
retching,  or  something  between  hiccough  and  retching.  Convul- 
eions  of  the  extremities  supervened  ;  and  in  the  paroxysms, 
which  lasted  for  several  hours,  she  performed  the  most  singular 
motions,  at  one  time  bounding  upon  her  bed,  then  turning  rapidly 
round  and  round  as  on  an  axis,  then  running  round  the  outside 
of  the  ropes  by  which  her  hammock  was  suspended.  She  had 
several  paroxysms  in  the  course  of  tlie  day,  which  came  on  at 
stated  periods.  Thtse  differed  from  each  other  considerably  iu 
their  symptoms,  but  the  series  of  each  day  nearly  resembled  the 
'terlea  of  the  others.  In  the  intervals  she  was  unable  to  move 
from  weakness;  and  altjiongh  she  came  the  leflgtli  of  taking 
even  a  pint  of  laud.mum  in  the  course  of  a  day,  unless  con- 
stantly rocked  in  her  luimmock,  she  did  not  enjoj  a  moment's  re- 
spite from  pain,  which  she  referred  to  the  region  of  the  uterus.  As 
her  parents,  after  she  attracted  universal  attention,  accepted  of 
money  from  the  inquisitive,  there  might  ha^e  been  some  sus- 
picion of  deception,  had  not  the  whole  appearance  of  the  girl, 
the  dislocation  of  one  of  her  shoulders,  from  the  violence  of  the 
convulsions,  and  lastly  her  death,  notwithstanding  every  assistr 
ance  which  medicine  and  even  exorcism  could  bestow,  suili- 
ciently  proved  the  reality  of  the  disease.  Her  body  was  examined 
after  death;  but  nothing  was  discovered  which  could  at  all  eicplaiii 
the  nature  of  the'disease.  Some  time  before  she  was  first  atfect- 
ed,  she  had  a  pretty  severe  fall  on  her  head. 

In  the  history  of  the  symptoms  of  leaping  ague  of  Angus,  the 
jnost  singular  circumstance  is  that  the  muscular  motions  during 
'4he  paroxysm,  so  far  from  being  involuntary,  are  performed  with 
greater  ^igility  and  exactness  than  at  any  otlier  time.  Those  atFect- 
ed,  run  with  greater  velocity,  leap  with  greater  vigour,  and  do  feats 
Vhicheven  professed  tumblers  could  nut  equal,  balancing  tlic  body 
vith  eorrectncssianddexterously  avoiding  dangers.  There  appears 
then  to  be,  during  llie  fit,  perfect  consciousness,  and  a  complete 
command  of  the  will  over  the  muscles.  It  m.iy  be  said  to  consist 
in  a  morbid  propensity  to  running,  leaping,  or  tumbling,  which  the 
patient  is  unable  to  resist.  The  cause  of  the  propensity,  I  con- 
fess, I  cannot  even  conjecture  ;  but  ii  is  not  more  obscure  than 
the  cause  of  any  other  capriciuus  desire  or  aversion,  than  llie 
lotjves  wliich  every  day  promf  c  men  to  perform  actions,  ktiow- 
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inj;  them  to  be  ridiculous  or  improper  •,  or,  as  Reil*  expresses  him^ 
self,  "  Should  we  not  arrange  those  eases  here  as  slighter  degrees 
of  the  same  state,  in  which  absurd  ideas  involuntarily  occur  to 
healthy  people,  incessantly  excite  them,  and  are  accompanied  by 
an  irresistible  propensity  to  action  ?" 

Dr  Whytt  long  ago  noticed  the  frequency  of  convulsions  in 
Zetland,  and  he  adduced  the  extreme  facility  with  which  they 
were  propagaied  among  the  young  wcmen  of  that  island  as  a 
proof  of  the  existence  of  a  wonderful  sympathy  between  the  ner- 
vous systems  of  different  individuals,  by  means  of  which,  various 
motions  and  morbid  symptoms  are  often  transferred  froin  one  to 
another,  without  any  corporeal  contact  or  infection.  I  have  late- 
ly h;id  the  good  fortuiie  to  meet  with  a  more  particular  account 
of  the  progress  of  this  disease  in  that  remote  part  of  the  kingdom, 
in  a  very  taluable  manuscript  account  of  the  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land islands,  drawn  up  about  1774  by  George  Low,  and  reuder- 
ed  still  more  interesting  by  the  addition  of  notes  and  correclians 
in  the  hand-writing  of  Mr  Pennant.  The  facts  were  communi- 
tated  to  Mr  Low  by  the  Reverend  Mr  William  Archibald,  paro- 
chial clergyman  of  Unst,  the  most  northerly  of  the  Shetlands. 

"  There  is  a  shocking  distemper,  which  has  of  late  years  pre- 
vailed prcity  much,  especially  among  young  women,  and  was 
Itjrdly  known  30  or  40  .years  ago.  About  that  period  only  one 
person  was  subject  to  it.  The  inhabitants  gave  it  the  name  of 
convulsion  Ijts  ;  and,  jndeed,  in  appearance,  it  something  re 
bembles  an  epilepsy.  In  its  first  rise^  it  began  with  a  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  of  which  they  complained  for  a  consideiable  time  ; 
it  at  length  produced  swooning  iiis,  in  which  people  seized  with 
it  would  lie  motionless  upwards  of  an  hour,  ^t  length,  as  the 
distemper  gathered  strength,  when  any  violent  passion  seized,  or 
on  a  sudden  surprise,  they  would  all  at  once  fall  down,  toss  their 
arms  about,  with  their  bodies  into  many  odd  shapes,  crying  out 
all  the  while  most  dismally,  throwing  their  heads  about  from  side 
to  side,  with  their  e^yes  fixed  and  staring.  At  iirst,  this  distem- 
per obtained  in  a  private  way  with  one  female,  but  she  being 
(•eized  in  a  public  wajr  at  church,  the  disease  was  communicated 
to  others,  but  whether  by  the  influence  oi  fear  or  sympailnj  is  not 
easy  to  determine.  However  this  was,  our  public  assemblies, 
especially  at  church,  became  greatly  disturbed  with  their  outcries, 
ITiis  distemper  always  prevails  most  violently  during  the  summer- 
time, in  which  season,  for  many  years,  we  are  hardly  ouc  Sab- 
bath free.     In  these  few  years  past,  it  h^s  not  prevailed  so  eiL- 

tensively, 
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tensively,  and,  upon  the  whole,  seems  on  the  decline.  One  thing 
remarkable  in  this  distemper  is,  that  as  soon  as  the  fit  is  over,  the 
persons  affected  with  it  are  generally  as  lively  and  brisk  as  before ; 
and  if  it  happens  at  any  of  their  public  diversions,  as  soon  as  they 
xevive,  they  mix  with  their  companions,  and  continue  their  amuse- 
ment as  vigorously  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Few  men  are 
troubled  with  this  distemper,  which  seems  more  confined  to  wo- 
men^ but  there  are  instances  of  its  seizing  men,  and  girls  of  six 
years  of  age.  With  respect  to  the  nature  of  this  disease,  people 
•who  have  made  inquiry  about  it  differ,  but  most  imagine  it 
hysterical  \  however,  this  seems  not  entirely  the  case,  as  men  and 
cnildrtn  are  subject  to  it ;  however,  it  is  a  new  disease  m  Shet* 
Jandy  but  whence  imported  none  can  imagine.*' 

'  When  the  statistical  account  of  this  parish  was  published  \ 
this  awfiil  and  afflicting  disease  was  becoming  daily  less  common. 
In  the  parishes  of  Aithsting,  Sandsting  f ,  and  Northmaven  \j  in 
which  it  was  once  very  frequent,  it  was  now  totally  extinct.  Li 
the  last  of  these,  the  cure  is  said  to  have  been  effected  by  a  very 
lingular  remedy,  which,  if  true,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
h,  shews  the  influence  of  moral  causes  in  removing,  as  well  as  in- 
ducing convulsive  disorders.  "  The  cure  is  attributed  to  a  rough 
fellow  of  a  kirk-of&cer,  who  tossed  a  woman  in  that  state,  with 
Mrhom  be  had  been  frequently  troubled,  into  a  ditch  of  water. 
She  was  never  known  to  have  the  disease  afterwards,  and  others 
dreaded  the  like  treatment.  " 

It,  however,  still  prevails  in  some  of  the  northern  parishes, 
particularly  in  Delting  §,  altliough,  according  to  the  description 
given  of  it,  with  some  alteration  in  its  symptoms. 
^  "  Convulsion  fits  of  a  very  extraordinary  kind  seem  peculiar 

'  to  this  country.  The  patient  is  first  seized  "with  something  like 
fainting,  and  immediately  after  utters  wild  cries  and  shrieks,  the 
sound  of  which,  at  whatever  distance,  immediately  puts  all  who 
are  subject  to  the  disorder  in  the  same  situation.  It  most  com- 
monly attacks  them  when  the  church  is  crowded,  and  often  in- 
terrupts the  service  in  this  and  many  other  churches  in  the  coun- 
try. On  a  sacramental  occasion,  50  or  GO  f.re  sometimes  carried 
out  of  the  church,  and  laid  in  the  church-yard,  where  they 
'  struggle  and  roar  wiih  all  their  strength  for  five  or  ten  minutes, 
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*  Unst,  by  Thomas  Mouat  of  Garth,  Esq^ ;  and  the  Reverend  Mr  James 
Barclay.'  Stat.  Account,  Vol.  V.  p.  199.  1793. 

f  Ey  the  Reverend  Mr  Patrick  Barclay.  Stat.  Account,  VoL  VII.  p.  582. 
1793. 

X  By  the  Reverend  Mr  V^^Iiliam  Jack.  Stat.  Account,  Vol.  XII.  p.  363. 
1794. 

§  By  the, Reverend  Mx-  Jcl ji  Morrison.    Stat.  Account,  Vol.  J.  p.  385. 1 79  ^ , 
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;in(]  Uien  rise  up  without  recollecting  a  single  cii'cumstance  that 
happened  to  ihem,  or  being  in  the  lej^t  hurt  or  fatigued  with  ilie 
violent  exertions  tliey  had  made:  during  the  fit.  One  obserraiion 
occurs  on  this  disorderi  that  during  the  late  scaice  years  it  vats 
very  uncommon,  and  during  the  two  last  years  of  plenty,  it  has 
appeared  more  frequently." 

The  surface  of  Unst,  in  compariaon  with  the  oilier  Shedand 
islands,  is  reckoned  level ;  nevertheless)  it  is  diveraified  witb  mo- 
derately high  hills,  The  island  is  intersected  by  no  rivers,  but 
contains  many  small  fresh  water  lakes.  Tlw  people  are  hardf 
and  industrious  ;  the  men  are  almost  all  fishermen,  and  every  ifo- 
anan .  manufactures  fine  woollen  stockitigs.  Consumptions  and 
rheumatic  cuniplaiiits  have  lately  become  much  more  frequent 
than  formerly. 

The  other  parishes  in  which  this  disease  is  noticed,  are  all  on 
the  mainland  of  Zetland.  Tlie  air  is  moist  and  foggy,  but  not 
unhealthy  ;  the  climate  is  temperate  and  equable,  the  winters  be- 
ing milder,  and  the  heats  of  summer  less,  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Britain,  but  high  dnd  sudden  winds  are  frequent.  The  people 
live  very  much  upon  the  coal-fish,  dried  witliout  salt,  (piltocksji 
and  scarcely  use  bread  or  vegetables.  Of  late,  they  have  become 
much  attached  to  tea,  and  what  they  get  is  generally  very  coarse, 
end  <kunk  veiy  strong)  without  milk  or  sugari  In  Aiihsting,  af- 
fections of  the  liver  arc  said  to  be  the  most  comniou  complaint, 
and  in  Dclting,  scurvy  ;  but,  in  all  of  them,  rheumatism  and 
nervous  complaints,  or  cramps,  are  said  to  be  frequent.  Among 
the  lowest  class  of  people,  a  species  of  leprosy  or  elephantiasis  i* 
also  observed,  which  generally  proves  fataJ,  altliough,  wheM  taken 
early,  there  are  instances  of  its  being  cured.  It  does  not  seeni 
to  be  infectious,  but  it  is  supposed  lo  he  hereditary. 

One  curious  obserration  naturally  suggests  itself,  that  epilepsy 
has  become  less  common  in  proportion  as  the  general  health  of 
the  people  has  dimiiiished.  If  under  nervous  complaints  and 
cramps,  they  understood  hysterical  symptoms,  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  greater  or  less  tone  of  the  system  had  a  tendency  to  five 
to  convulsive  aifections  the  characters  of  epilepsy  or  hysteria. 

Simihr  instances  of  epidemical  convulsions  are  already  upon 
record ;  but  the  history  of  that  which  occurred  in  Anglesea,  North 
Wales,  is  tlie  most  remarkable,  as  its  progress  was,  in  all  pro- 
bability, -checked  by  the  judjcious  precautions  recommended  by 
Dr  Hay  garth  *. 

In  1796,  on  t!;e  estates  cf  tJie  Earl  of  Uxbridge  and  Holland 

Griffith, 

•  or  the  Iir.apiralkn  as  a  Ciust  ?iid  as  a  Citc  d{  DLsuidcfs  of  the  Body. 
By  Jiitii  Hsyganb,  M.D.  evo.  Bi^l,  laCO. 
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Griffith,  Esq.  twenty-three  femdcs«  from  10  to  25,  and  one 
boy  of  about  17  years  of  age,  luho  hid  atl  intercourse  with  eaeh 
tlhtr,  were  seized  with  an  unusual  kind  of  convulsions,  affecting 
unly  the  upper  extremities.  It  began  with  pain  of  the  head, 
and  soineiimes  of  the  stomach  nnd  side,  not  very  violent  j  after 
which  there  came  on  viok-nt  twitchings  or  convulsions  of  the 
upper  eitremities,  continuing  with  little  intermission,  and  caus- 
ii:g  the  shoulders  ahnost  to  meet  by  the  exertion.  In  bed  the 
lii^iorder  was  not  so  violent ;  but,  in  some  cases  at  leasts  it  con- 
tinue<l  even  during  sleep.  Their  pulse  was  moderate)  the  body 
costive,  and  (he  general  health  not  much  impaired.  In  genial 
ihey  had  a  hiccough ;  and,  wlien  the  convulsions  were  most  violent, 
giddiness  came  on,  with  the  loss  of  hearing  and  recollection. 
During  their  convalescence,  and  they  all  recovered,  the  least 
fright  or  sudden  alarm,  brought  on  a  slight  paroxysm. 

Dr  Haygarth,  who  was  consulted  on  the  means  of  relieving 
these  unfortunate  people,  successfully  recommended  the  use  ot 
antispasmodics  ;  that  all  girls  and  young  women  should  be  pre- 
vented from  having  any  communication  with  persons  -affected 
with  these  convulsions,  and  that  those  who  were  ill  should  be 
kept  separate  as  much  as  possible. 

The  influence  of  sympathy,  in  propagating  convulsive  diseases, 
was  still  more  strongly  exemplified  in  the  epidemic  which  oc- 
curred in  the  parish  of  Cambuslang  in  Lanarkshire,  in  1742, 
during  the  ministry  of  Mr  M'Culloch.  In  this  instance,  n^li- 
gious  enthusiasm  was  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease,  and 
violent  adections  of  the  body  were  produced  by  strong  impres- 
sions made  on  the  mind.  But  it  has  been  so  well  described  by 
ihc  Reverend  Dr  Mcik  *,  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  his 
own  words. 

"  The  kirk  of  Cambuslang  being  small,  and  in  bad  repair,  ihe  minister, 
then  the  weather  was  favourable,  used  to  preach  in  a  tent,  erecied  close 
If  a  rivulet,  at  the  loot  of  a  bank  or  brae  near  ihe  kirk,  which  is  still 
ttlled  "  the  preaching  or  conversion  brae."  No  ;place  could  be  better 
'formed  by  the  hand  of  nainve  for  field  preaching ;  as  the  brae  rises  gra- 
.duallyfromtheplace  where  the  lent  stood,  in  ihetorm  of  an  amphitheatre, 
'W  tlial  every  person  in  the  auditnce  could  see  and  hear  the  preacher  di- 
stinctly. Mr  M'Culloch,  for  itbout  a  year  before  this  work  began,  had 
reached  oo  the  doctrine  of  regeneration ;  and,  upon  the  Sabbath  even- 
ts after  sermon,  frequently  read  to  his  hearers,  missives,  at  test  a  lion;, 
d  journals,  he  had  reccired  from  his  c or reipon dents,  giving  an  account 
convtrsions  which  had  taken  pluce  in  different  parts  ot  the  world,  es- 
ci^llyin  New  England  under  Mr  Whiidield's  miniBtry.  These  rais- 
-es,  aUcit^ions,  and  journali,  wtre  at  the  same  time  published  weekly 
Glasgow,  in  halfpenny  pamphlers  ;  and  had  an  extensive  circulaiiooin 
is  and  ihe  neighbouring  parisljtj,     The  fruiis  of  these  iDiiruciioiis  were 
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n  more  than  oidlnary  concern  about  religioa.  Towards  the  rnd  of 
Jaaiiiry  17431  two  persons,  Ingram  More,  a  sboeraaker,  and  Roben 
£owiii:in,  i(  wearer,  went  througb  the  parish,  and  gat  iibout  90  heads 
of  fariulin  tu  subscribe  3,  pctiuon,  which  was  presented  tu  the  miniitei, 
deatrrng  that  he  wouU  gWe  ihem  a  weekly  lecture.  This  pclitioa  the 
minister  readily  granted,  iinil  Thursday  vas  fixed  upon  as  ihe  most  con- 
venient d<iy  of  the  week  fur  that  purpose.  On  ihe  iwo  first  Thursdays, 
after  the  leciure  w*%  over,  some  persons  came  10  the  miriister's  housei 
niDch  concerned  about  their  spiritual  interest  ;  but  the  number  was  not 
{rest.  On  Monday  15th  February,  and  the  two  fallowing  d^ys,  all  the 
tdlowship  meetings  in  the  paiish  convened  in  one  body  in  the  minister's 
hoUMi  aod  were  employed  for  many  hours  in  ferfenl  prayer  for  the  (uc- 
ceis  of  t|)e  jocpel,  and  for  an  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  io  theit 
twunds,  as  in  other  places  abrctad  :  The  next  d^y,  being  Thursday  ittUi 
Februjiy,  nothing  remarkable  happened  during  the  lecture,  except  that 
the  hearers  were  apparently  all  attenliuo :  but  when  the  minisier  in  hii 
Ust  piayer   expressed  himself  thus  ;    '  Lord  who  hath  believed  our  re- 

■  port ;  and  Co  whom  is  the  arm  of  ihe  Lord  revealed  i  where  are  the 
'  fruits  of  my  poor  labours  aniong  this  people  ?'  several  persona  in  the 
iTOngrejation  cried  out  publicly,  and  about  50  men  and  women  came  M 
4he  minister's  house,  expressing  strong  convictions  of  sin,  and  ^larmiag 
fear)  of  punishment.  After  this  period,  so  many  people  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood resorted  to  Canibuslangi  t;iat  ilie  minister  thought  bimsell  ut>- 
liged  to  provide  them  with  daily  sermons  or  exhortations  and  aciu- 
ally  did  so  for  seven  or  eight  months.  The  way  in  whith  the  con- 
verts were  afTected,  for  it  scema  they  were  alTected  much  in  the  same 
way,  though  in  very  different  degrees,  is  thus  described.  They  were 
seiied  4II  at  once,  commonly  by  something  said  iji  the  sermons  or 
prayers,  with  the  most  dreadful  apprehensions  concerning  the  stale  of 
their  souls,  insomuch  that  manyof  ihem  could  not  abstain  from  cry- 
ing oji,  in    the   most  public    ard   frightful   manner,    '  bewailing   their 

*  lost  and   undone  coodilion   by  nature  i  calling  themseires  enemies  to 

*  God,  and  despisers  of  precious  Christ;  declaring  Out  they  were  un> 
'  worthy  to  live  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  that  they  saw  (he  mouth  of 

*  hell   open  to  receive  them,  and  that   they  heard  tlie  shrieks   of  the 

■  damned  ;'  but  the  univeisal  cry  was,  '  ivhal  iball  mic  do  to  he  laved?* 
The  agony  under  which  they  j^bouied,  was  expressed  not  only  by  words, 
but  also  by  violent  agitations  of  body  ;  by  clapping  their  hands  und  btat- 
ing  their  breasts;  by  shaking  and  trembling,  by  faintings  and  convul- 
sions i  and  sometime*  by  excessiee  bleeding  at  *he  nose.  While  ihey 
were  in  this  disitesj,  the  minister  often  called  out  to  them.  Dot  10  stiBc 
or  smother  their  conviflions,  but  to  encourage  them  i  and,  after  sermon 
was  ended,  he  retired  with  them  10  tlic  manse,  und  frequently  spent  the 
best  piirt  of  the  ni);hl  with  them  io  txhoriaiiuns  and  prayers.  Next 
day,  before  sermon  began,  they  were  brought  out,  and  having  napkins, 
tied  lound  their  heads,  were  placed  all  together  on  seats  iiefore  the  tents, 
where  they  remained  sobbing,  weeping,  and  often  crying  aloud,  till  the 
service  was  over.  Some  of  ihose  who  tell  under  cunvictiun  were  never 
convened  [  but  most  of  those  who  fell  under  it  were  convened  in  a  lew 
days,  and  sometimes  ia  a  lew  huurs.     In  mast  cases  tlieir  coovcrsicD  was 
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as  sudden  and  unexpected  as  their  conviction.  They  were  raised,  all  at 
once  tVom  the  lowest  depth  of  sorrow  and  distress,  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  joy  and  happiness ;  crying  out  with  triumph  and  exultation,  *  that 

*  they  had  overcome  the  wicked  one ;  that  they  had  gotten  hold  of 
*•  Christ,  and  would  never  let  him  go ;  that  the  black  cloud,  which  had 
^  hitherto  concealed 'him  from  their  view,  was  now  dispelled  ;  and  that 
*■  they  saw  h^m  with  a  pen  in  his  hand  blotting  out  their  sins. '  Under 
these  delightful  impressions,  some  began  to  pray  and  exhort  publicly  ; 
and  others  desired  the  congregation  to  joki  with  them  in  singing  a  parti- 
cular psalm,  which  they  said  God  had  commanded  them  to  sing.  From 
the  time  of  their  conviction  to  their  conversion,  many  had  no  appetite  for 
food,  or  inclination  to  sleep,  and  all  complained  of  their  sufferings  dur- 
ing that  interval  *.  This  singular  work  soon  became  public,  made  a 
great  noise,  and  broi^ght  vast  numbers  of  people  from  all  quarters.  The 
minister,  who  at  first  was  assisted  chiefly  by  preachers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood,  soon  got  abundance  of  assistance  from  his  brethren  ;  some  of 
whom  came  at  his  desire,  and  others  of  their  own  accord.  A  mong 
those  who  resorted  to  Cambuslang  on  thi;;  occasion,  there  were  many  of 
the  most  popular  ministers  in  Scotland;  such  as,  Messrs.  Willison  of 
Dumdee,  Webster  of  Edinburgh,  M*Knight  of  Irvine,  M*I«aiinD  of 
Glasgow,  Currie  of  Kinglassie,  Bonner  of  Torphichen,  Robe  of  Kilsyth, 
&c.  Mr  Whitefield,  who  had  been  in  England  for  feveral  months,  did 
not  arrive  lill  June.  The  saciament  was  given  twice  in  the  space  of  5 
weeks,  viz.  on  nth  July  and  15th  August.  Immense  multitudes  of 
bearers  and  fpectators  were  present,  at  both,  but  especially  at  the  last. 
On  the  Sunday,  besides  the  tent  at  the  foot  of  the  brae  above  described, 
where  the  sacrament  was  dispensed,  other  two  tents  were  erected.  At 
each  of  thcfe  there  was  a  very  great  congregation.  Mr  White^eld,  who 
was  accustomed  to  numerous  audiences,  supposed,  that,  at  the  three  tents, 
there  were  upwards  of  30,000  people  ;  a  greater  number  probably  than 
was  ever  feen  on  any  other  facramental  occasion.  Most  of  the  above 
mentioned  ministers  and  others  were  assistants  at  this  solemnity.  Four 
preached  on  the  fast-day,  4  on  Saturday,  probably  14  or  15  on  Sunday, 
and  5  on  Monday.  There  were  25  tables,  about  120  at  each,  in  all  3000 
communicants.  A  great  many  of  these  came  from  Glasgow  and  the 
neighbourhood,  about  200  from  Edinburgh,  about  2CO  from  Kilmarnock, 
about  2CO  from  Irvine  and  Stewarton,  and  some  from  England  and  Ire- 
land.    •  But,"  suys  Mr  M*CuJioch,  "  what  was  most  remarkable  wa> 

*  the  fpiritual  ^lory  of  this  solemnity  ;  I   mean  the  gracious  and  sensible 

*  presence  of  God.     Not  a  few  wtre  a^vukened^to  a  sense  of  sin,  and 

*  their  lost  and  perishing  condition  without  a  Saviour;  others  had   their 

*  bands  loosed,  and  were  brouglt  into  vhe  marvellous  liberty  of  the  sons 

*  of  God.     Some  declared  that  they  would  not  for  a  world  have  been  ab- 

*  sent  from  this  solemnity.     Others  cried,  now  let  thy  servants  depart  in 

*  peace  from  this  place,  since  our  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation  here." 

The 


*  Some  vorren  who  had  bcm  childicn  declared,  that,  while  they  were  un- 
der t  oRvIction,  they  endured  iKore  bci^il^  pain  than  they  had  ever  done  ia 

ijuld-btarhi^. 
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The  C<n>tni^l'ng  work  continued  far  about  6  monLlis,  chat  !i,  from  (he 
i8th  Fchtiury  ull  the  tecortd  cotnniumon.  Few  or  none  wetc  convicted 
or  convcticd  atler  this  lust  pctiod.  TIie  d.iily  preachings  jiod  exhorta. 
liont,  except  (he  wetkly  lecture,  eeated.  Public  worship,  howcTer,  wu 
kcpi  in  ihc  open  fiddt  tiit  the  n>iint)>  of  NoTcmber,  when  the  iDclemeacy 
of  the  weaiher  rendered  ii  necessary  to  repair  to  the  kirk.  The  number 
of  peisons  coDTicted  and  converted  during  this  period,  cannot  be  ascer' 
tained  with  iccurac;.  The  former  are  said  to  have  been  by  fer  the 
grcMMi  number.  In  a  letter  of  Mr  M'Culloch's  lo  Mr  Robe,  daei 
joth  April  1751,  after  acknotvledging  and  brwailing  the  many  backslid- 
ers, he  asserts,  that  he  had  iheo  in  his  possession  a  list  of  about  ^cx;  t- 
wakened  at  Cambuslang  in  174Z1  who  from  ihii  linie  to  the  time  ot  their 
death,  or  the  date  of  his  lerier,  had  been  enabled  to  behave  in  a  good 
measure  as  became  the  gOEpel.  About  70  of  these  40a  were  or  had  been 
inhabitants  of  Cambuslane."  p.  257-70. 

"  To  what  cause  this  memorable  work  ought  to  be  ascribed,  was  a 
question  which  occusioned  much  debate  and  great  diversity  of  opinion, 
borne  ascnbeJ  it  10  the  influeuce  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  others  to  (he  influ- 
ence of  the  devil ;  and  others  to  the  influence  of  fear  and  hope,  of  syni- 
pailiy  and  example,  aided  by  peculiar  circumstances.  Those  who  enter- 
tained the  two  first  opinions,  agre-jd  in  thinking  that  this  work  ought  10 
be  ascribed  10  supernatural  agency,  but  difTeied  widely  as  to  the  agent  to 
whom  it  ought  to  be  attributed;  the  one  considering  ihe  agent  as  the 
best  of  beings,  and  the  oiher  as  the  worst.  Those  who  entertained  the 
last  opinion,  thought  this  wotk  might  be  accounted  ior  by  nataral  causes, 
and  consequently  that  there  viia  00  occasion  for  having  recourse  to  vt- 
pernamral  agency.  "     p.  271. 

"  That  the  work  at  CambusUng  ought  to  be  ascribed  neither  to  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  nor  to  the  influence  of  the  devil,  but  to  the 
irduence  of  fear  and  hope,  of  synipadiy  and  example,  aided  by  peculiar 
circumstances,  was  the  general  opinion  of  those,  who  are  known  in  the 
Church  »f  Scotland,  by  the  name  of  the  Moderate  party.  The  only  ex- 
lraDrdin.)ry  circumstance  relating  to  this  work,  is  the  external  effects  on 
the  bodies  ot  men,  by  which  it  manifested  itself ;  and  these,  they  tho«rbt, 
might  be  sufficteotly  explained  by  the  ojieraiion  of  natural  causes.  The 
soul  -ind  body,  they  observed,  are  so  ultimately  connected,  that  they 
tnuiuuUy  sympaihise  with  each  other,  and  whatever  gives  pleasure  or  pain 
tji  the  one,  gives  likewise  pleasure  or  pain  to  the  other.  AH  the  pas- 
suns  of  the  niind,  e.'pecially  those  which  are  of  a  violent  nature,  dis- 
cover lliemielves  by  some  corresponding  outward  expression.     When  alt 

iog  manner. as  to  affect  our  minds  strongly,  it  will  also  affect  our  bodies 
in  proportion.  As  this  is  the  case  with  regard  to  such  of  men's  concerns 
as  are  present  and  temporal,  is  it  not  reasonable  that  it  should  also  be 
the  case  with  regard  to  such  of  them  as  are  future  and  eternal  f  If  they 
be  deeply  affected  by  the  preaching  of  the  word  ;  -S,  on  the  one  hand, 
their  (ears  be  almmed  by  the  ihreaienings  of  the  Ijw,  and  the  dread  of 
evfrlasting  punishment ;  or  if,  on  the  olheV  hand,  while  in  this  wretched 
fiiuaiiun,  ineir  hojies  be  elevated  by  the  assut^nce  of  pardon,  and  the 
prospctt  of  eternal  liappinsss ;  is  it  not  rafjral  ihui  the  i(:e!ings  of  their 

miad^ 
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s  should  discorer  tbcmseiTcs  both  by  their  words  and  actions  ?    Tho 
ons  preiiched  at  Canbuslang,  during  this  rnentorable  work,  it  is  : 
ledged,  wete  addressed,  not  to  the  undertandings  of  the  hearecj,  b 
I  their  imaginations  and  passions  ;  and  especialliT  to  the  passions  of  fear  I 
id  hope.    '  Their  lost  and  undone  condition  by  nature  was  tepresented  I 
in  a.  manner  the  most  awful  and  alarming.     They  were  brought  to  1 
Mount   Sinai,  \vh«ie  thunder  roars  and  lightnings  flash.     They  were  j 
encouraged  by  the  gracious  promises  of  the  gospel,  by  the  con 
which  are  in  Jesus,  and  the  wonders  of  his  grace.     They  we'e  coii>'« 
ducted  to  Mount  Calvary,  and  esliorted  xo  behold,  with  the  ev<  ot'J 
faith,  the  heating  virtues  which  flowed   from  the  wounds  of  their  Sa«  ■ 
*  viour  expiring  upon  the  cross. '     The  natural  tendency  and  effefit  <n% 
these  inslruccions  were  aided  and  strengthened  by  pecuhai 
The  opinions  of  the  Methodists,  respecting  the  sensible  opctatinns  o 
Spirit  of  God  in  the  work  of  regeneration  ;  the  sudden  and  almoi 
sianuneous  conversions,  which  took  place  under  Mr  Whiiefield's  miniJ  ] 
stry,  were  well   known  at  Cambuslang.      Mr   M'Culloch   i 
adiniter  of  Mr  Whilefield,  and  employed  him  repeatedly  lo  preach  n^  I 
his   pulpit.     He   frequently  discoursed   on  the  wonderful  conversions  in 
New  England  ;  and  was  at  gieat  p.iins  to  communicate  to  his  people  the,'1 
papers  which  gave  an  account  of  them.     In  this  task  he  was  succcssfullr 
assisted  by  More  and  Bowmao  *.     They  themselves  had  been  converted 
by  Mr  White6eld ;  and  were  ever  ready  to  describe  the  manner  in  whicli 
they  had  been  affected,  to  those  who  were  disposed  to  listen  to  them. 

"  That  this  preparation  gave  rise  to  the  work  at  Cambuslang,  they  as- 
serted, w.is  manifest ;  because  the  persons  convicted  and  converted  there 
were  atfecied  in  the  same  manner,  and  expressed  themselves  in  the  same 
words  with  those  who  were  convicted  and  converted  in  New  England  :' 
A  fact  which  can  no  otherwise  be  accounted  fnr,  than  by  supposing  that 
the  manner  and  language  of  the  latter  were  perfeclly  familiar  to  the  for~ 
mer.  When  this  work  was  once  begun,  they  maintained,  that  the  ctfedts 
of  sympathy  and  example  sufliciently  explain  its  future  progress.  Every 
day's  «xpenence  shows,  that  we  ate  disposed  to  imitate  the  actions  of 
Others,  and  that  we  are  naturally,  and,  as  it  were,  mechanically  moved 
by  seeing  ihcm,  either  in  the  depth  of  distress,  or  in  the  height  of  exul- 
tation. The  operation  of  these  principles  was  visible  almost  in  every  in* 
mace.  Whenever  any  one  was  affected,  many  others  were  affected  in 
a  similar  manner.  Whenever  any  one  cried  aloud,  either  through  ex-' 
Ceisive  grief  or  joy,  but  especially  the  former,  many  others  cried  alouA  4 
likewise,  using  the  same  words,  or  words  of  the  same  meaning.     Wlica  ' 

all 


*  The  following  fact,  related  by  the  one  party,  and  not  contradicted  by  the 
■Mher,  is  thought  to  place  the  character  of  More  and  Bowman  in  a  very  suipi- 
'ioui  Mfhx..  Wlien  any  person  was  aiTected  in  time  of  sermon,  they  were  alway* 
It  hand  to  give  their  a»istauce.  One  day  when  a  woman  who  had  faintetl  be- 
.,  ff.ti  to  revive,  Bowroan  says  to  her,  "  Christ  ia  just  a-coming ;  He  la  on  the 
way  J  He  wiil  not  liny:  "  and  a  little  after  More  added,  "  Do  you  hear  the 
tound  of  his  chariot  wheels  ? "  Upon  whi>;h  the  woman  got  up,  in  a  Ovaa- 
pOft  of  joy,  crying,  "  He  la  come !  I  have  got  hira,  and  will  not  let  hiin  go '.  " 
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ill  these  coDcurHrg  circuiniiances  were  taken  into  considenti«n,  thfy 
iliciught  it  hy  no  mtans  surprising,  tliat  ihcte  sliould  be  some  hundreds 
rif  CDnveTii  among  the  many  thousands  who  attended  at  Cambiulang, 
during  ihe  course  of  seven  or  eiglii  monihs,"     p.  272-4. 

The  very  interesting  nature  of  this  quotation  will,  I  trust,  suiE- 
riently  apologi^te  for  its  length,  as  I  must  trespass  still  farther  on' 
ihe  indulgence  of  the  readers  of  this  Journal,  by  inserting  by  far 
the  best  account  yet  published  ",  of  a  similar  epidemic  which  00' 
curred  in  the  western  states  of  America,  with  which  I  shall  con- 
clude this  collection  of  facts,  reserving  some  speculations  which 
<hey  have  suggested,  to  another  opportunity. 

"  The  Chacea,  which  ii  mare  pariicularly  the  subject  oi  this  disieitation, 
made  its  appearance  during  the  summer  of  1805,  in  lUe  reighbourhoudof 
Maryville  (Tennessee)i  in  ihe  form  of  an  epiileniic.  Prtvioiuly  to  en. 
lering  on  its  history,  I  thinlf  tc  necessary  t^  premise  a  few-  cursoiy  re- 
marks on  the  mode  of  life  of  chose  amongst  whom  it  originated,  lor  suflie 
time  before  ihe  appearance  of  [he  disease, 

"  I  suppose  there  are  hut  few  indiTidu<(.b  in  the  UniteJ  States,  who  han 
not  at  least  heard  of  the  unparallelled  blaze  of  enihusiasiic  reLgioo  which 
burst  forth  in  the  western  country  about  the  year  1800  ;  but  it  is  perhaps 
impossible  to  haye  a  corapeient  idea  of  its  effects,  wiihout  personal  ob- 
servation. This  religious  entlmsiasm  [ravelled  like  electricity,  with  as- 
tonishing velocity,  and  was  fel:,  almait  inslanlanigutly,  in  erery  p*n  of 
ibe  States  of  Teonessee  and  Keniucky.  It  often  proved  so  powertula 
Siimulus,  that  every  other  enriruly  lost  its  elFcci,  er  was  &i;t  teebly  fell. 
Hence  that  general  neglect  of  earthly  things,  which  was  observed,  and 
the  almost  perpetual  attendance  at  places  of  public  worship.  Their 
churches  are,  in  general,  small,  and  every  way  uncomfurtable  j  the  coo- 
course  of  people  on  days  of  worship,  particularly  of  cKtraordioary  meet- 
ings, was  very  numerous,  and  hundreds  who  liied  at  too  great  a  dfilnnce 
to  return  home  every  evening,  came  supplied  with  provis'ons,  tents,  &c. 
for  their  sustenance  and  accommodation,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
meeting,  which  commonly  lasted  from  three  to  five  days.  They,  as  well 
ss  many  others,  remained  on  the  spot  day  and  night,  the  whole  or  greater 
part  of  this  time,  worshipping  their  Maker  almost  incessantly.  Theout- 
ward  C-Xprcesions  of  their  worship  consibted  chiefiy  in  alternate  cryipj> 
laughing,  singing,  and  shouting,  and,  at  the  same  time,  performing  that 
great  variety  of  gesiicuiation,  which  the  muscular  system  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing.— It  was  under  these  circumstances,  that  some  found  themselves 
imable,  by  voluntitry  efforts,  to  suppress  the  contraction  of  their  muscleii 
and  to  their  own  astonishment,  and  the  diycrsiun  of  many  of  the  specti- 
lorf,  they  continued  to  act  from  nmniiy,  the  curious  character  which 
ihey  had  commenced  from  choice. 

'•  The  disease  no  sooner  appeared,  than  it  spread  with  rapidity,  through 
the  medium  of  the  principle  of  imitation  :  «hus  it  was  not  tincommoD,  for 


"  An  Inatigtrral  Tsjay  on  Chorea  Sancli  Viti,-   By  Felis  RoUrlson  of  T(» 
ncKee.   Pvo.   Philadelphia.    iao5. 
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sifi  affected  person  to  commonicate  it  to  a  greater  pan  of  a  crowd,  who, 
from  curiosiiy  or  other  motives,  had  collected  around  him.  It  is  at  this 
time,  in  almost  ever;r  part  oF  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  in  various 
parts  of  Virginia,  but  is  said  not  to  be  contagious,  (or  readily  commiini- 
caie'l),  as  at  its  commencement.  It  attacks  both  sexes,  and  every  con- 
stitution, but  evidently  more  readily  tbasc  who  are  enthusiasts  in  religion, 
such  as  those  above  described,  and  females ;  children  of  six  years  ofage, 
and  adults  of  sixty,  have  been  known  to  have  it,  but  a  great  majority,  of 
those  affected,  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty.five.  The  muscles  generally 
afTecied,  are  iliose  ot  the  trunk,  particularly  of  tbe  neck,  sometimes  those 
of  the  superior  extrcmi'ies,  but  very  rarely,  if  ever,  those  of  the  inferior. 
The  contractions  are  suddei)  and  violent,  such  u  ate  denominated  con^ 
•iilsive,  being  sometimes  so  powerful,  when  in  the  muscles  of  the  back, 
that  the  patient  is  thrown  on  the  ground,  where  for  some  lime,  his  motions 
more  resemble  those  of  a  live  fish,  when  thrawo  on  bnd,  than  any  thing 
«lse  to  which  I  can  compare  them. 

"  This,  however,  does  not  often  occur,  and  never,  I  believe,  except  at 
the  commencement  of  the  disease.  The  patients,  in  general,  are  capable 
of  standing  and  walking,  and  many,  after  it  has  continued  a  short  time, 
can  attend  to  their  business,  provided  it  is  not  of  a  natuie  lecpiiring  much 
steadiness  ()f  body.  They  are  incapable  of  conversing  with  any  degree 
d(  satisfaction  to  themselves  or  company,  being  continually  interrupted  by 
those  irregular  contractions  of  their  muscles,  each  causing  a  grunt,  or 
forcible  expiration  ;  but  the  organs  of  speech  do  roi  appear  to  be  atTect- 
tA,  nor  has  It  the  least  influence  on  the  mind.  They  have  no  command 
over  their  actions  by  any  effort  of  volition,  nor  does  iheir  lying  in  bed  pr«^ 
vent  them,  but  they  always  cease  during  sleep*.  This  disease  has  remit' 
jiions  and  exacerbations,  which,  however,  observe  no  regularity  in  theii 
occurrence,  or  length  of  duration.  During  the  intermission,  a  paroxystlt  '' 
is  often  excited  at  the  sight  of  a  person  affected,  but  more  frequently  by 
the  common  salute  of  shaking  hands.  The  sensations  of  the  patients  in 
a  paroxysm  are  genetally  agreeable,  which  the  enthusiastic  class  often  en- 
deavour to  cYprcss,  by  laughing,  shouting,  dancing,  &c. 

"  Fatigue  is  almost  always  complained  of  after  violent  paroxysms,  and 
someiimei  a  general  soreress  is  enperienced.  The  heart  and  atieries  ap. 
pear  to  be  no  further  affected  by  the  disease,  than  what  arises  from  the 
excercise  of  the  body  ;  nor  does  any  change  take  place  in  any  of  the  se- 
cretions or  excretions.  It  has  not  proved  morid!  in  a  single  instance 
within  my  knowledge,  but  becomes  lighter,  by  degrees,  and  finally  disap- 
pears f.  In  some  cases,  however,  of  long  coniinuarce,  it  is  attended 
with  some  degree  of  melancholia,  which  seems  to  arise  entirely  ftom  the 
patient's  reflections,  and  not  directly  from  the  disease.  The  s'laie  of  the 
atmospheie  has  no  influence  over  it,  as  it  rage*  with  equal  violence  in 
summer  and  winter ;  in  moist  and  in  dry  air." 

PART 

•  I  have  lately  been  informed,  tliai  some  have  been  known  lo  have  them 
i1tii4ng  sleep;  hut  have  not  lieen  able  to  learn  whether  or  not,  previous  lo  hav- 
ing the  disease,  ihey  were  subject  to  muscular  motions,  during  this  period.  I' 
iJunk  ii  is  ii-cry  pfobable  ihey  were. 

_  '+  Some  who  took  the  disease  in  J80^,  have  not  yet  (lSOi)Mitire!y  got  ridof 
it  i  but  lbn«  ioiUiice*,  of  its  long  wmUiiMe^M^wirft^. 
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I. 

Dtfcripthn  del  Muladitt  de  la  Peau,   observe)!  S  fJiapUa!  Saint 

,  Sj9u'Ut  el  Eitpasiiioti  dts  meilUitres  methodes  sui-ates paur  leur  traiU- 

\\inent.     Avfc  Figures  colorees.      Par  J.  L.  Aliberx,  Medecui 

■•,  de  cct  Hopiial,  ei  tlu  Lycec  Napoleon,  Metnbre  de  la  Socicie 

de  I'Ecole  et  de  cellc  dc  Medccine  de  Paris,  de  I'Academie 

Ro)raIe  de  Medccine  de  Madrid,  de  I'Academie  Imperiale  des 

Sciences,  Belles  Lettres  ct  Arts  du  Turinj  de  College  de  Me- 

decine  de  Stockholm,  &c,  &c.  Folio,   a  Paris.    1S06.    Icre  et 

2de  LiviaJson. 

/^F  this  splendid  and  eipensivc  workj  some  time  ago  annoui:- 
^-'  ced,  we  huve  at  length  received  the  first  and  second  num- 
bers, containing  tiie  description  and  treatment  of  two  genera, 
linea  and  Plica.  An  early  notice  of  these  must  be  acccpl^tble  \a 
our  readers  ;  and,  in  the  order  of  die  arrival  of  the  other  numbers, 
we  shall  continue  to  give  such  an  account  of  their  contents,  as 
the  novelty  and  importance  of  the  subjects  treated  of  may  seem 
to  require. 

Before  entering  into  particul.irs,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  general  plan  and  execution  of  this  publicatdon. 

In  a  prelimin.iry  discourse,  the  autlior  states  the  dilBculties  he 
had  to  encounter,  magnifies  the  importance  of  his  undertaking, 
and  loads  himself  with  the  most  indecorous  praise.  He  has  ca- 
tered a  desert  where  few  have  penetrated  before  him  ;  no  pre- 
ceding work  has  served  him  as  guide  ;  every  thing  was  new  to 
observation,  and  every  thing  a  problem  to  the  unders landing.  He 
himself  has  opened  the  path  which  he  pursues;  "  judge  then," 
he  says,  "  of  the  obstacles  over  which  I  must  have  triumphed." 
Such  is  the  style  of  egotism  with  which  M.  Alibert  prepares  his 
reader  for  the  wonders  he  is  to  relate. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  no  one  has  before  pursued  this  tract 
with  such  state  and  magnificence  as  M.  Alibert ;  but  guides,  and 
good  lines  too,  were  not  wanting,  whose  assistance  a  less  fas- 
odiou)  and  aclf-imjorlant  traveller  would  tave  welcomed,  and 
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H  gratefully  acknowledged.     If  he  found  himself  surrounded  with 
H  'difficulties,  if  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  contradictions,  it  cannot  b.: 
■    doubted  that  he  had  useful  land-marks  in  the  descriptions  left  us 
H    by  the  Greek  and  Arabian  physicianSi  and  in  the  writings  of  his 
f     own  countrymen,  who  have  not  altogether  neglected  the  ob- 
«eivation  of  cutaneous  diseases.     If  he  mean,  that  no  one  had  be- 
fore him  attempted  a  complete  system  of  the  diseases  of  the  skin, 
wc  would  remind  him  of  the  lejriied  work  of  Lorry,  it  bonk  in 

I  the  hands  of  every  Frenchman.  If  he  mean,  that  no  one  had  be- 
^fore  him,  called  in  the  aid  of  the  pencil  of  the  artist,  to  delineate 
^nd  fix  the  characters  of  tht.se  diseases,  we  would  refer  him  to 
the  w«rk  of  our  ingenious  Willan.  If  he  mean,  that  no  modem 
ishysician,  warned  by  the  confusion  which  had  ciept  into  this  de- 
naitment  of  nosology,  had  yet  ventured  to  open  anew  ihe  bock 
,^f  nature,  and  to  describe  and  reason  from  actual  observation, 
,we  would  still  remind  him  of  WiHan,  whose  book  has  Jong  since 
found  its  way  to  France. 
.  It  is  not  a  mere  gust  of  vanity  en  pasmnf,  a  tiling  pardonable 
in  a  Frenchman,  that  we  thus  expose.  It  taints  the  whole  of  the 
pages,  which  we  have  yet  bad  an  opportunity  of  perusing';  and 
/this  unwillingness  to  obligation  is,  we  apprehend,  the  source  of 
jKinc  faults  in  the  general  execution  of  the  woik.  There  are  no 
.references  to  the  descriptions  and  nomenclature  of  other  writers. 
Jie  has  neither  given  synonymes,  nor  by  criticisms  endeavoured 
to  unravel  the  confusion,  or  reconcile  the  discrepancies  which 

»have  obscured  the  history  of  cutaneous  dise;i3es,  and  thus  to  con- 
nect his  own  with  the  descriptions  of  others. 
He  has  not  prefaced  his  particular  descriptions  by  any  general 
analysis,  or  classification  of  the  diseases  of  which  he  is  to  treai  ; 
he  has  not  given  precision  to  those  descriptions;  by  fixing,  Hko 
Willan,  the  sense  of  the  terms  eniployr.d,  by  proper  definitions  -, 
por  has  he  delineated  the  elementary  morbid  appearances  of  the 
tutaneous  system  :  In  all  these  particulars,  the  p'.vax  of  Alibert  is 
■  defective.  To  supply  these,  however,  every  spicies  described  is 
r  Represented  by  a  highly  finished  coloured  engrjving.  The  rich- 
Lness  and  beauty  of  these  engravings,  will  not  be  disputed.  Hut 
"Ve  may  safely  question  the  taste  and  propriety  of  cxhibiling.to- 
iether,  the  glowing  tints  of  ruddy  he.slih  and  beauty  with  llie 
disgusting  representation  of  scald  heads,  or  the  utility  of  so 
[nuch  finery  and  expense  to  fumisli  blocks  for  the  representation 
f  plica,  of  the  hair  convoluted  and  matted  together  into  parcels 
r  separate  locks  j  as  correct  an  idea  of  which  might  have  been 
lUggested  to  the  reader,  by  sii.iply  refemng  him  to  a  mop  *,  or 
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to  the  figure  of  tlie  Mandarin  •  on  hU  china  cup.  Iti  short,  com- 
paring  these  with  the  engravings  in  Willan,  we  remark,  that  if 
in  splendor  and  general  etFcct  the  French  artist  has  excelled,  the 
British  anist  has  some  advantage  in  the  minute  and  accurate  de- 
lineation of  the  characi eristic  shades  of  disease. 

In  the  preliminary  discourse  already  referred  to,  we  are  like- 
wise presented  with  a  general  exposition  of  ihe  various  objects 
^vhich  engaged  the  author's  attention  in  the  progress  of  his  ob- 
servations at  the  Hospital  of  St  Louis,  and  of  the  different  points 
of  view  in  which  he  has  studied  the  phenomena  of  cutaneous  dis- 
eases. Such  are  the  influence  of  age,  sex,  temperament,  climate, 
and  the  seasons,  on  these  diseases  ;  the  occasional  causes  wliich 
contribute  to  their  production  ;  observations  of  certain  physio- 
logical phenomena,  (as  the  sympathies  of  different  organs),  illus- 
trated by  the  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  the  skin  ;  and  general 
reflections  on  the  methods  of  treatment.  But  on  these,  it  is  unne« 
ccssary  to  fix  our  attention  in  this  place,  as  the  particular  deve* 
lopement  and  application  of  such  observations  will  reappaar  in 
the  history  of  those  diseases  to  which  they  refer. 

In  the  description  of  the  diseases  of  the  skin,  the  general  plan 
of  onr  author  seems  to  be,  first  to  describe  the  different  species  of 
a  genuSf  and  then  to  give  the  general  history  of  the  genus  iiselff 
treating,  in  distinct  sections,  of  the  phenomena  which  mark  the 
progress  of  the  disease  ;  of  the  causes;  of  the  seat  of  the  disease; 
of  the  results  furnished  by  the  inspection  of  dead  bodies ;  of  the 
results  furnished  by  chemical  analysis  j  and,  of  the  internal  and 
external  treatment  employed  in  the  cure. 

We  shall  now  lay  before  our  readers,  an  analysis  of  AlJbert's 
account  of  tinea  and  plica. 

TjNEA. 

1.  Jtnfa  Favosa.  The  crusts  of  this  form  tubercles  of  i 
yellow  colour,  sometimes  isolated  and  circular,  sometimes  heaped 
together,  forming  large  plates  on  the  hairy  scalp  ;  the  centre  de- 
pressed in  a  cup-like  form,  and  the  edges  projecting,  so  as  to  give 
them  some  resemblance  to  the  cells  of  honey-comb. 

This  species  commonly  begins  by  small  pustular  itchy  errun- 
tions,  yielding  a  purulent  matter,  which  drying,  occasions  the 
formation, of  crusts,  or  excavated  tubercles.  The  base  of  diese 
tubercles  is  deeply  buried  in  the  skin,  so  that  M.  Alibert  assures 
us,  he  has  never  been  able  to  separate  them  from  the  scalp  with- 
out injuring  it,  and  producing  a  more  or  less  copious  flow  of  biooJ. 
'  The  scalp  itself,  in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  is  liable  to  give 
way  in  chops,  and  these  pour  out  an  ichorous  or  purulent  matter, 

which 
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which  farther  corrodes  and  destroys  the  skin,  sometimes  even  the 
bony  substance  of  the  cranium.  The  tinea  favosa  is  not  always 
confined  to  the  scalp;  it  appears  sometimes  on  the  forehead, 
temples,  shoulders,  elbows,  and  fore-arm,  and  even  on  the  loins, 
knees,  and  upper  part  of  the  legs.  The  horrid  itching  which  at- 
tends this  disease,  and  its  loathsome  appearance,  are  often  in- 
creased by  the  prodigious  number  of  lice  which  breed  under  the 
crusts.  The  odour  exhaled  by  the  tinea  favosa  is  very  peculiar. 
and  much  resembles,  according  to  the  observation  of  our  author^ 
that  of  the  urine  of  cats,  or  of  a  chamber  infested  with  mice. 
When, by  means  of  cataplasms  and  lotions,  the  crusts  have  been 
softened  and  removed,  the  appearance  of  the  reticular  tissue  is 
found  red  and  erysipelatous,  the  epidermis  is  destroyed,  and  nu- 
merous ulceration$  are  observed,  discharging  a  yellow,  viscous, 
fetid  fluid.  Small  abscesses  also  are  perceived  on  a  level  with 
the  skin,  of  a  lenticular  form,  scattered  here  and  there  as  so  many 
Centres  of  inflammation.  If  the  disease  be  neglected,  the  h^irs 
become  destroyed  in  their  roots,  and  a  complete  alopecia  is  not 
unfrequently  the  consequence. 

2d  sp.  Ttne/i  Granulata,  The '  crusts  of  which  form  smal^ 
tubercles  or -grains,  of  a  grayish  or  brownish  colour,  and  of  ir- 
regular and  unequal  figures.  These  tubercles  or  grains,  having 
neither  depression  nor  excavation  of  the  centre,  are  perfectlv  dis- 
tinguished from  the  preceding.  "      • 

This  species  is  seldom  so  generally  spread  over  the  scalp. "  It 
commonly  occupies  the  superior  and  posterior  part  of  the  head. 
It  is  composed  by  small  brownish  or  gray-coloured  crusts,  some- 
what resembling  the  fragments  of  mortar,  or  of  the  plaster  which 
falls  from  old  walls,  crumbled,  and  fouled  with  dust  and  moisture. 
They  are  very  hard,  and  not  easily  softened  by  cataplasms.  They 
are  more  distinct,  and  less  deeply  connected  with  the  substance 
of  the  skin,  than  the  crusts  of  the  favosa.  The  odour  of  this 
species,  when  not  very  dry,  is  also  difFerent,  resembling  that  of 
rancid  butter.  The  skin  beneath  the  crusts  is  red  and  erythema- 
tous. iSmall  white  abscesses  may  be  perceived,  exuding  a  viscous 
colourless  Jiquid,  which  rises  and  forms  crusts  perfectly  similar 
to  those  whicli  have  fallen  ofl^.  The'  tinea  granula|:a  attacks  the 
head  only ;  Alibert,  however,  has  seen  it  also,  though  rarely,  on 
the  forehead,  eyebrows,  and  sides  of  the  nose  :  It  seldom  occurs 
in  adults  ;  twice,  however,  he  has  met  with  the  disease  in  girls 
after  puberty. 

3d  sp.  Jinea  Furfur acea.  Forming  not  crusts,  but  white 
furfuraceous  scales,  more  or  less  thick  ;  sometimes  humid,  and 
adhering  to  the  hair  by  means  of  a  viscous  fetid  discharge  \  somcr 
times  dry  and  friable,  and  easily  detached  from  the  head. 
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It  begins  by  a  slight  ilesquamation  of  the  epidermis,  accoitv- 
|i»nlc<l  often  with  a  violent  itching.  A  discharge,  at  the  same 
timci  takes  place  from  the  reliciilar  membratic,  of  an  ichorcius 
maiter,  which  sticks  to  the  hair,  and  oozing,  forms  scales  which, 
accumulating  in  sup .'riiicumbcnt  layers,  appear  outwardly  of  a 
Whitish,  and  soni.'times  reddish  colour,  resembling  a  heap  of 
bran  or  coarse  flour.  These  scales,  when  perfectly  dry,  fall 
easily  off;  and  tlie  parts  below  are  found  deprived  of  their  epi- 
di-rmis,  ai-d  of  a  reddish  colour,  with  a  polished,  glossy  surface. 
The  tinea  furf  uracea  is  not  alw-iys  confined  to  the  scalp.  He  has 
seen  it  ad-ance  over  the  forehead  as  far  as  the  eyebrows,  form- 
ing plates  resembling  heaps  of  bian  qr  of  snow,  from  the  great 
whiteness  of  the  scales.  He  lias  never  found  it  on  any  other 
part  of  the  body.  It  is  attended  with  great  itching,  and  is  often 
infested  with  lice,  A  degree  of  inflammation  is  observed  on  the 
surface,  with  little  vesicles,  and  ulcerations  exuding  a  glutinous 
matter,  having  the  odour  of  sour  or  putrid  milk.  It  never  at- 
tacks adults,  but  often  children,  even  after  the  seventh  year. 

4th  sp.  Tinea  Atbcsti/ia. — Tinea  forming  shining  argentine 
scales,  which,  by  their  concretion,  encrust  and  unite  the  hair  in 
bands,  the  silky  shining  appearance  of  which  bears  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  amianthus. 

This  species  our  author  claims  the  merit  of  having  first  de- 
scribed, and  it  is,  he  thinks,  the  most  easy  to  distinguish.  It 
commonly  occupies  the  superior  and  anterior  part  of  the  head, 
and  is  characterised  by  very  fine  small  scales,  of  a  silvery  or  pearly 
colour,  which  surround  the  hairs,  having  no  small  resemblance 
to  that  fine  transparent  peilicule  which  surrounds  the  feathers  of 
young  birds,  or  to  the  amianthus  of  naturalists.  When  the  hair 
is  removed  by  the  scissars,  the  skin  appears  furrowed,  red,  and 
inflamed,  though  less  so  than  in  the  preceding  species.  It  is  also 
less  itchy,  and,  bein^  commonly  dry,  esh:iles  no  particular  odour. 

5th  sp.  Tinea  Muclfiua.  YlIIow  crusts,  which  are  easily  de- 
tached from  the  scalp,  or  a  mucous  matter  which  encrusts  and 
glues  the  hair  in  masses  or  layers. 

It  is  di.stinguished  by  superficial  ulcerations,  which  attack  the 
hairy  scalp  of  children,  «nd  also  the  forehead,  temples,  and 
ears,  and  sometimes  the  trunk,  the  arms,  and  thighs  j  as  our 
author  has  observed,  in  several  instances,  at  the  hospital  of  St 
Louis.  These  ulcerations  discharge  a  mucous  matter,  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  corrupted  honey.  In  some  cases,  they  dry  and  form 
ash  coloured  crusts^  sometimes  yellow,  or  of  a  greenisli  tinge. 
The  ulcerations  commence  variously,  by  large  or  small  pustules, 
by  vesicles  containing  a  transparent  fluid  cf  a  light  yellow  co- 
lour, or  by  acute  abscesses,  and  distentions  of  the  scalp,  ?o  pain. 
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H  fill,  that  it  has  sometimes  been  necessary  to  open  them  with  the 
■  bistoury.  The  pustules  or  vesicka  burst  spontaneously,  or  by  the 
r  rails  of  the  child ;  and  the  thick  fluid  which  is  discharged,  forms 
(oft  crusts  of  a  straw-colour,  tinged  often  with  red.  Tliere  is 
often  a  profuse  flow  of  mucus  from  the  nose,  obstructing  the 
free  respiration  of  tlie  child,  !n  some  places  of  the  head,  instead 
of  pustular  ulcers,  the  acalp  is  heaved  up,  and  the  cellular  texture 
Swells  into  irregular  tumours.  These  gradually  subside  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rupture  of  neighbouring  vesicles,  or  they  sometimes 
advance  to  suppuration.  The  ears,  in  some  cases,  swell  prodigi- 
ously, and  the  face  is  sufl'us^'d  with  heat,  redness,  and  tension. 
The  itching  is  very  great.  The  hair  falls  off.  The  sitin  appears 
red,  but  the  inflammation  is  more  supperficial  than  in  the  other 
species  of  tinea.  The  texture  of  the  skin  is  shining,  its  surface 
always  moist,  and  often  covered  with  a  caseous  mucus.  The 
odour  exhaled  resembles  sour  milk. 

It  has  been  obaerved  by  Alibert,  that  when  the  crusts  dry,  and 
the  flow  of  mucuci  ceases,  the  little  patients  are  dull,  taciturn, 
restless,  and  unwell  -,  and,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  disch:ir;;e 
is  profuse,  when  it  moistens,  and  penetrates  every  part  of  the 
scalp,  that  joy  appears  depicted  in  their  countenance,  and  ail  the 
functions  are  performed  with  perfect  rejjularLty. 

After  desciibing  the  species,  our  author,  agreeably  to  the 
plan  which  he  follows,  proceeds  to  the  general  history  and  trea:- 
tnent  of  the  disease.  One  of  the  most  curious  facts  observed  by 
him,  is  the  influence  of  tinea,  in  its  aggravated  and  protracted 
form,  on  the  developement  of  the  sexual  organs.  One  young 
man,  who  had  laboured  under  tinea  favosa  from  hia  birth,  at  the 
age  of  21  had  no  signs  of  virility;  the  org.irs  were  imperfectly 
developed,  the  pubis  was  without  hair,  and  the  voice  weak  and 
clear  hke  that  of  a  child.  The  nails  also  are  sometimes  diseased 
in  some  individuals  affected  with  favi ;  especially  when  it  has  con- 
tinued after  puberty,  ihey  become  deformed,  discoloured,  and 
■oftened ;  and  when  cut,  in  one  young  girl,  a  glutinous  humour 
e\nded,  similar  to  that  discharged  from  the  he.id.  Of  the  difliir- 
cnt  species,  the  tinea  favosa  appears,  from  the  observations  of 

»  Alibert,  to  be  by  far  the  most  common,  the  amiantacca  tlie 
most  rare.  The  tinea  granulata  occurs  more  frequently  than 
the  furfuracea.  The  muciflua  is  very  common  in  great  cities, 
and  occurs  chiefly  dunng  the  period  of  nursing.  The  other  spe- 
cies are  seldom  seen  during  lactation.  It  is  between  the  second 
and  seventh  year  tliat  children  are  most  liable  to  beattacked  with 
(inea.  With  regard  to  the  organic  causes  of  tinea,  our  author, 
IB  rejecting  the  particular  doctrines  of  the  humoral  pathology, 
■die  notions  of  degenerated  bile,  of  acid  or  alkaline  h"mours, 
V  f  a  adoj'ts 
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adopls  one  more  vague,  though  not  more  fatisfaclory,  die  notion 
of  an  exuberant  morbific  humour,  from  which  nature  verjr 
Mriscly  and  usefully  endeavours  to  free  the  constitution  by  throw- 
ing it  upon  the  head,  the  centre  to  which,  in  infancy,  the  nu- 
tritive forces  are  principally  directed.  This  salutary  operation  of 
nature  producing,  nevertheless,  those  loatlisome  and  untractable 
diseases,  is  similar,  he  tells  us,  to  what  is  observed  in  some 
trees,  which  disencumber  themselves  of  redundant  gums  and 
juices,  elaborated  by  too  vigorous  a  vegetation,  through  fissures 
in  their  bark  and  branches.  And  thus,  he  assures  us,  all  the 
varieties  of  iinea,  however  pernicious  may  be  their  character, 
have  also  an  object  of  real  utility,  the  discharging  through  tlie 
tkin,  principles  which  were  redundant  in  the  system,  and  die 
presence  of  which  was  hurtful  to  the  organic  functions.  Un- 
fortunately,  however,  for  this  opinion,  tinea  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  disease  of  over-feeding,  or  of  too  active  an  assimilation  ■,  it 
prevails  chiefly  amongst  the  half  starved  children  of  the  poor ; 
"  it  abounds  In  those  quarters  of  Paris  piincipally  inhabited  by 
the  poor."  The  consequences  of  this  view  of  the  matter  are  the 
doctrine  of  metastasis,  and  the  horrid  practice  of  inoculating 
the  disease,  in  the  hcipc  of  rilicving  the  constitution  from  other 
affections.  The  tinea  muciflua  was  communicated  by  inocula- 
tion to'  a  child  of  three  years  old,  for  the  cure  of  what  he  callj 
chronic  enteritis,  hoping  thus  to  remove  the  irritation  from  the 
abdominal  viscera,  and  fix  it  on  the  scalp.  Ten  days  after  the 
inoculation,  crusts  appeared  on  tlie  face  and  forehead,  the  en- 
teritic  symptoms  disappeiired,  tlie  dian^hcea  became  less  and  less 
violent,  and  the  child  gradually  recovered.  Again,  he  exclaims 
in  another  place,  have  we  not  seen  the  virus  of  tinea  translated 
to  the  articulations,  give  rise  to  spina  ventosa,  and  to  scrofulous 
phtliisis,  or  the  irritation  fall  upon  the  mesenteric  glands, 
and  produce  a  mortal  diarrhcea  ?  We  know  not  if  M.  Alibert 
has  actually  seen  such  things;  bift  it  is  no  diiHcult  matter  to 
conceive  how,  impressed  with  this  doctrine,  he  might  persuade 
himself  of  the  reality  of  his  observations,  and  find,  in  every  dis- 
order subsequent  to  the  disappearance  of  a  tinea,  a  proof  of  its 
translation.  «'  Mais  dans  un  ouvrage  consacre  a  des  veritcs 
cxactcs,  il  faut  mettre  de  cote  le  verbiage  scolastique." — page  14. 
An  excellent  maxim,  which  we  wish  M.  AHbert  had  kept  more 
steadily  in  view- 
As  to  the  infectious  nature  of  tinea,  and  its  propagation  from 
individual  to  individual,  our  author  appears  to  be  somewhat  «n- 
ilecided.  He  believes  that  a  certain  predisposition  at  least  is  re- 
quired. Examples  he  ;idduces,  of  the  diseased  sleeping  and 
living  constantly  with  the  sound,  without  infecting  the  latter. 

Experiments 

■  I. 
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Experiments  made  In  the  way  of  inocuUtioii  seem  to  have  failed 
oftener  ihan  rfiey  have  succeeded.  He  himself  has  only  once  suc- 
ceeded ill  the  inocuUtion  of  the  favosa  ;.  and  another  time  he 
produced  an  eruption  behind  the  ears  of  a  scrophulous  subjecf, 
by  the  application  of  the  virus  of  tlie  tinea  mueiltua.  "  And  he 
has  reason  to  believe,"  he  adds,  "  thjt  this  practice  may  prove 
highly  beneficial  in  lymphatic  diseases.  Yet,  after  all,"  he  con- 
cludes doubtingly,  "  rhat  the  contagious  nature  of  tinea  is  not 
rigorously  demonstrated  to  the  saii&f action  of  the  esact  and  ju- 
dicious observer."  Ills  embarrassment  lies  evidently  between 
observations  and  a  theory  which  do  not  agree.  Had  he  fully 
Spoken  his  muid,  he  would  prob.ibly  have  alleged,  that  unless 
the  morbific  humour  previously  existed  in  the  system,  it  could 
not  be  called  forth  by  local  inoculation  or  infection. 

The  ravages  occasionally  committed  by  inveterate  cases  of 
tinea,  appear  from  the  inspection  of  the  subjects  after  death. 
The  body  of  a  male  child,  six  years  of  age,  was  brought  to  the 
anatomical  theatre  of  M.  Beauchene.  The  head  was  wholly- 
covered  with  the  tinea  favosa,  which  was  found  to  have  pene- 
trated far  beyond  the  ^calp.  The  occipital  aponeurosis,  the  peri- 
cranium, the  bones  themselves  were  affected.  The  greater  part 
of  the  parietal  bones,  and  a  portion  of  the  frontal,  were  much 
thickened,  and  their  external  table  destroyed,  so  that  the  cellu- 
lar part  of  the  bones  was  perfectly  exposed. 

The  matter  discharged  by  three  species  of  tinea  was  subjected 
to  chemical  analysis  by  Vauquelin,  and  his  pupil  Cobal,  who 
found  that  the  matter  of  the  favosa  was  more  albuminous  tha:i 
gelatinous,  tliat  of  the  furfuracea  more  gelatinous  than  albumi- 
nous, and  that  of  the  granulata  wholly  gelatinous. 

On  the  treatment  of  tinea,  we  are  not  furniilied  with  any 
»ery  satisfactory  information.  Every  where  we  discover  the 
BUthot's  dread  of  repulsions,  and  fatal  translations  ;  and  yet  the 
whole  of  his  observations  go  to  prove  the  ineiBc-icy  of  the  moi* 
active  external  apphcations  which  have  been  employed,  and  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  affecting  a  cure  by  any  means.  For  ex- 
ample, we  are  presented  with  the  following  results  of  extensive 
observation  on  the  common  and  cruel  practiue  of  covering  the 
head  with  a  strong  adhesive  pitch  plaster,  and  forcibly  tearing 
it  off  along  with  the  crusts  and  hair.  A  few  children  were  thus 
cured,  after  a  treatment  of  six  months;  a  considernble  number  were 
not  cured  in  a  shorter  time  than  twelve  months  j  several  were 
cured  in  the  course  of  the  second  year ;  three  years  were  neces- 
sary for  obstinate  cases,  and  somestimes  a  longer  period :  the 
cure  was,  after  all,  not  always  complete,  relapses  taking  place  j 
and  (ome  childieoj  after  being  cured  of  Uie  tinea,  fell  into  other 
f  f  4  more 
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more  Berious  diseases,  'fhe  ointments  composed  from  mercuric 
snd  other  metallic  oxydes  were  employed  witli  no  better  success. 
Metallic  solutions  were  not  more  etBcacious.  Foidtices,  and 
decoctions  of  cicuta,  of  tobacco,  of  dulcamara,  and  of  other  ve- 
f^etable  substances,  were  all  subjected  to  experiment  at  the  Hos< 
pital  of  St  Louis,  but  without  any  evident  advantage.  Upon 
tlie  whole,  the  sulphur  ointment  appears  to  have  succeeded  bet- 
ter than  any  other  application.  Cleanliness,  simple  ablution, 
tlie  occasional  employment  of  leeches,  blisters,  and  purgatives, 
with  a  regimen  directed  to  the  general  state  of  health,  make  up 
the.pract'.ce  recommended  by  M.  Alibert,  as  the  safest  and  most 
efFectunl  in  every  species  of  tinea.  In  his  concluding  reilectioa 
we  beliive  there  is  much  trutli. 

"  The  different  species  of  tinea,  like  other  diseases  of  the  skiiv 
have  their  periods  of  developement,  of  increase,  and  decline.  Piac-v 
titituiers  wonder  tliat  they  do  not  succeed ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  ihem  administering,  in  the  commencement  of  a  disease  of  diis 
kind,  remedies,  the  application  of  which  can  only  be  effectual  whe» 
the  iatae  aifection  has  begun  to  decline." 

PttCJ. 

Tliiti  disease,  it  ia  well  known,  is  endemic  in  Poland,  and  in 
Lithuania,  Hungary,  and  Transylvania.  It  occurs  also  in  Swit- 
itcrtand,  in  Alsace,  in  the  Brisgau,  and  Belgium.  It  is  rarely  met 
with  in  Franca,  or  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  It  is  one, 
thcri-fore,  which  our  author  has  seldom  seen.  He  has  met,  how- 
ever, with  three  cases  of  it ;  two  of  these  were  Polish  beggars, 
the  other  a  woman  at  Paris.  He  has  also  examined  heads  of  in- 
dividuals who  had  died  with  the  disease,  which  were  sent  him 
from  Poland  ;  and  he  has  corresponded  with  M.  de  la  Fontaine^ 
to  whom  he  acknowledges  his  obligations  for  much  information 
nn  the  history  of  plica.  And  indeed,  to  the  account  of  this  disease 
already  published  by  M.  De  ia  Fontaine,  in  his  Surgical  and  Me- 
dical Treatises  on  various  subjects  rciipecting  Poland  •,  we  do  not 
find  that  M,  Alibert  has  added  any  thing  new  :,  he  has  not  only 
taken  his  general  history  from  that  writer,  he  has  adopted  also 
hiS'  opinions. 

He  begins,  as  usual,  with  the  specific  descriptions,  and  after- 
wards gives  the  general  history  of  the  disease. 

The  species  described  by  him  are  three  : 

1st,  PlUa  caput  Medusa:.     Plica,  in  which  the  hairs  arc  inter- 
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voven  and  agglutinated  into  separate  locks,  of  various  length  and 
Uxickncss,  more  or  le»s  llexuous,  resembling  cords,  and  compa- 
rjblc  to  snakes.     There  are  two  varieties  : 

I*lica  caput  Medusx  laciniata. — The  hair  divided  into  locks, 
tiie  tufts  appearing  as  if  lacerated. 

B.  Plica  caput  Medusa;  c'trrhosa. — ^Tlie  extremities  of  the  locks 
convoluted  and  twisted  like  the  cirrhi  of  certain  plants. 

The  locks  of  the  plica  caput  Medusae  are  sometimes  very  rigid, 
sometimes  they  form  serpentine  flexions  and  undulations  ;  iii 
some  cases,  they  taper  towards  the  extremities,  in  others,  they 
terminate  in  enlargements  and  enormous  masses ;  some  are  cy- 
lindric,  others  flai}  their  length  various,  sometimes  prodigious, 
descending  to  the  coccyx  \  their  number  is  also  undetermined, 
they  have  amounted  to  sixty.  Not  unfrequently  they  fall  otF,  ami 
»re,  in  succession,  replaced  by  others.  This  species  occurs  in 
men  more  frequently  than  in  women,  and  very  rarely,  tliougli 
sometimes,  it  is  met  with  in  infajits. 

2d  sp.  Piica  Laiigicauda. — ^The  hair  not  agglutinated  into  nu- 
merous and  distinct  locks,  but  into  a  mass  of  enormous  length, 
resembling  a  liorse-tail.     Four  varieties  are  observed  : 

A.  Plica  longicauda  lateralis. — Plica  formed  on  one  or  on  both 
temples. 

B.  P.  longicauda /«j(jDn»f>. — Cylindrical,  and  lessening  like  a 
Spindle  progressively  in  diameter. 

C.  P.  Iongicaudaj9/fi/ormu. — ^The  pHca  curved  like  a  scythe. 

D.  P.  longicauda  clavafirtiiis. — Enlarged  at  its  extremities  into 
3  mass  often  enormous. 

The  plica  longicauda  acquires,  in  some  cases,  a  prodigious  size  ; 
those  aiTected  with  it  have  been  seen  dragging  it  along  the 
ground,  or  condemned  to  inaction  by  its  weight,  in  others,  it  is 
observed  twisted  round  the  shoulders  and  loins.  There  is  a  pli- 
ca of  this  kind  preserved  in  tlie  museum  of  Natural  History  at 
Dresden,  nine  feet  long. 

3d  sp.  Plica  Cespitesa. — ^The  hair  is  agglutinated,  and  conglo- 
nierateil  into  one  shapeless  mass,  more  or  less  voluminous.  There 
are  two  varieties  i 

A.  P.  Cespitosa  calijptraformis.  The  mass  forming  a  sort  of 
c;ip. 

B.  P.  Cespitosa  ghbiformis.  This  variety  acquires  often  x 
very  considerable  size  i  forming  sometimes  only  one  globe,  some- 
timt?.^  several,  giving  the  head  a  very  monstrous  appearance. 

An  attack  of  any  of  these  species  of  plica  is  commonly  preced- 
ed by  unusual  pmstration  of  strength,  numbness  of  the  limbs. 
Hying  pains  in  the  articulaiions  of  the  feet  and  hands,  in  the 
Boouliiers,  spine,  b.ick  of  the  neck,  and  head.  Ip  the  evening 
there  is  an  accessit^n  of  fever,  which  continues  all  night,  termi- 
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oattng  in  the  morning  by  copious  viscid  fetid  sweating,  with  rc- 
mtssion  of  the  other  symptoms.  To  the  arthritic  pains  are  soon 
joined  convulsive  motions  of  the  muscles,  and  startinga  of  the 
tendons,  headach,  and  vertigo.  Soon  after,  the  hairs  begin  to 
intermingle,  and  to  agglutinate  into  separate  inexplicable  bundles, 
or  into  the  forms  of  some  one  of  the  species  described.  The  par- 
ticular form  appears  to  be  modified  a  good  deal  by  the  previous 
fashion  of  the  hair,  so  that  ladies,  we  are  told,  who  have  been 
taken  by  surprise,  with  their  heads  full  dressej,  have,  for  years, 
retained  the  elegant  arrangement  of  their  hair.  The  disease  also 
attacks  the  nails,  especially  of  those  tliat  are  bald ;  the  nails  be> 
come  thick,  rough,  yellow,  livid,  black,  and  adunque.  The  ei- 
temal  symptoms  described,  are  produced  by  an  abundant  secre- 
tion of  matter,  discharged  not  only  through  the  porea  of  the  skin, 
but  through  the  hairs  themselves.  This  matter  is  ichorous  and 
■anguinolent,  of  a  peculiar  disgusting  smell,  somewhat  like  raiw 
cid  fat.  The  matter  of  plica  is  regarded  by  our  author  in  the 
same  light  with  that  of  tinea,  as  the  production  of  a  salutary  cri- 
sis of  nature  to  liberate  the  constitution  from  a  noxious  virus. 
"When  this  matter  is  regularly  deposited  on  the  scalp  and  hair,  all 
the  functions  of  health  are  perfectly  performed.  But  if  it  rake 
another  direction,  the  most  dreadful  consequences  are  observed. 
If  It  fall  on  the  brain,  it  produces  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  or  mania. 
In  the  organs  of  respiration,  it  gives  rise  to  asthma,  hydrothorai, 
hxmoptisis,  phthisis  pulmonalis.  If  the  virus  attack  the  heart,  it 
occasions  palpitations  ;  if  the  sEomach  and  abdominal  viscera,  dy- 
sentery, diarrhosa,  cholic,  hypochondriasis,  dyspepsia,  and  melan- 
choly. In  short,  this  \irus,  if  we  are  to  credit  these  tales,  is  ca- 
pable of  falling  on  every  organ  of  the  body,  and  of  producing 
every  disease  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  These  observations, 
however,  prove,  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  M.  Alibert,  the  ex- 
treme  mohilily  vf  the  tricfiematic  virus.  These  views  are  quite  fa- 
miliar to  the  French  physicians,  who  are  constantly  telling  simi- 
lar wonders  de  lait  repandu,  d'une  gale,  ou  d'une  dartre  reper- 
cutce.  To  us,  they  have  always  appeared  more  than  doubtful. 
The  unhappy  individuals  who  labour  under  this  loathsome  dis- 
ease, are  fully  persuaded  that  it  is  conducive  to  their  general 
health  -,  they  carry  it  for  years  together,  till  the  plica  falls  spon- 
taneously off,  when  it  is  frequently  replaced  by  another;  and 
they  seldom  apply  for  medical  assistance.  The  plica  Polonica  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  of  Tartar  origin.  It  prevails  chiefly 
amongst  the  poor,  and  appears  to  be  propagated  by  contagion. 
The  other  causes  assigned  are  less  certain :  The  abuse  of  ani- 
mal and  salted  food,  of  spirituous  Hquors,  the  influence  of  a  moist 
atmosphere,  vfaat  of  due  attention  to  cleanliness,  and  even  the 
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passrons  of  the  mind,  are  recorded  as  probable  exciting  causes  of 
the  disease. 

The  history  of  plica  leads  our  author  into  some  physiological 
considerations  on  the  functions  of  the  hair.  They  serve,  he 
thinks,  to  conduct  certain  excrementitial  humours  out  of  the  body. 
He  remarks,  that  they  have  several  points  of  resemblance  with 
the  skin  ;  like  the  skin,  they  have  a  colourfess  epidermis,  and  the 
colouring  matter  which  circulates  within  them,  corresponds  ge* 
nerally  with  the  complexion  of  the  skin. 

The  connection  of  the  hair  with  the  general  economy  is  ren- 
dered evident  by  the  changes  which  they  sometimes  undergo  from 
disease.  Madame  P.  in  the  course  of  a  nervous  fever,  lost  her 
fine  fair  hair,  which  was  afterwards  replaced  by  very  black  hair, 
Jerome  B.  was  bom  with  brown  hair^  which  fell  off  during  ait 
illness,  and  was  replaced  by  hair  of  a  deep  red.  During  the  reign 
of  terror,  a  young  man,  condemned  to  die,  had  his  hair  complete- 
ly whitened  in  one  night. 

The  inspection  of  dead  bodies  has  not  thrown  much  light  on  the 
nature  of  plica.  Lafontaine  observed  that  the  bulbs  of  the  hair 
were  considerably  enlarged,  and,  on  pressure,  discharged  a  yel- 
lowish fluid,  perfectly  similar  to  that  which,  during  life,  would 
have  transpired  through  the  hair.  At  the  request  of  our  author^ 
Vauquelin  examined  chemically  several  specimens  of  human 
hair :  It  appears,  from  his  analysis,  published  in  the  Annales  de 
Chimie,  that  very  black  hair  contains  the  following  substancea :  an 
animal  matter,  which  forms  their  greater  part ;  a  small  quantity 
of  white  concrete  oil ;  a  fluid  green  oil,  more  abundant ;  iron, 
the  particular  mode  of  existence  of  which  has  not  been  determin- 
ed ;  a  small  portion  of  oxide  of  manganese  •,  phosphate  of  lime  ;, 
a  little  carbonate  of  lime  ;  much  silica ;  and  sulphur.  It  farther 
appears,  that  red  hair  diflers  from  black,  in  containing  a  red  in- 
stead of  a  green  oil ;  and  that  white  hair  differs  from  both,  in 
containing  an  oil  almost  colourless,  and  a  portion  of  phosphate 
of  magnesia  not  found  in  the  others. 

**  The  humour  of  plica  was  also  subjected  to  chemic  analysis,  and 
was  fou^d  to  contain  nearly  the  same  principles,"  says  our  author, 
**  with  sound  hair,  but  in  less  quantity.  .  It  contained  less  sulphur, 
less  phophate  of  lime,  scarcely  any  carbonate  of  lime,  very  litle  iron, 
no  sulphate  of  lime,  no  oil ;  and  it  dissolved  very  readily  even  in 
cold  water,  though  the  matter  of  common  hair  is  soluble  only  at  a 
very  high  temperature." 

It  does  not  appear  to  us,  that  from  these  comparative  analyses, 
our  author  was  entitled  to  draw  the  following  broad  and  impor- 
tant conclusion,  «<  that  the  matter  of  plica  is  the  Substance  of  hair 
ileprivedr  of  the  oil  which  abounds  in  their  formation*'^ 
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The  phn  of  treatment  laid  down  by  Alibert  is  perfectly  agrec- 
ablt  to  the  opinion  entenaincd  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and 
sccina  more  directed  to  assist  and  keep  up  the  supposed  salu- 
tary crisis,  than  to  remove  the  disease  itself. 

The  internal  treatment  consists  in  the  early  exhibition  of  eme- 
tics in  the  lirst  attack,  and  in  the  plentiful  use  of  diaphoretic 
drinks  prepared  from  bardanum,  fumaria,  sassafras  and  guai- 
ac.  The  iycopodiuni  has  no  specific  power,  over  the  disease-, 
antimonials  are  more  useful.  If  the  fever  run  too  high,  it  muss 
be  moderated  by  the  usual  means  ;  if  the  patient  on  the  contrary 
be  low,  his  strength  must  be  supported  by  tonics.  To  invite  the 
crisis  to  the  head,  various  external  applications  are  employed.  Some- 
times emollient  and  relaxing  fomentations  answer  well.  In  other 
cases,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  lo  stimulant  applications,  to 
blisters,  sinapisms,  and  warm  plasters,  to  call  the  Erichomatic  virus 
to  the  head.  But  if  these  fail,  in  directing  the  matter  towarJs 
the  scalp,  inoculation  is  advised,  on  the  authority  of  La  Fontaine. 

With  regard  to  cutting  the  plica,  practitioners  are  not  agreed. 
La  Fontaine  assures  us  that  it  is  dangerous  lo  cut  the  plica,  unless  ' 
it  be  already  partly  detached,  and  have  no  communication  with 
the  integuments,  but  by  means  of  new  and  sound  hairs  ;  and  un- 
less it  have  lost  its  fetid  smell  and  unctuous  appearance.  This 
too  is  the  opinion  of  Alibert.  It  is  impossible  for  us,  who  have 
never  seen  the  disease,  to  determine  whether  this  opinion  is 
founded  in  observation,  or  in  prejudice.  The  fear  of  h^morrhagy 
however  is  out  of  the  question,  for  we  have  the  authority  of  Li 
Fontaine  himself,  in  saying  that  is  not  true  that  the  hairs  bleed  on 
being  cut.  And  we  cannot  easily  conceive,  how  the  removal  of 
the  mass  of  plica  should  interrupt,  in  a  dangerous  degree,  the  ex- 
udation of  the  matter,  when  the  bulbs  and  stumps  of  the  hair  re- 
main, through  which  it  may  still  be  discharged.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  Hirschel  orders  the  liead  to  be  shaved,  and  even  frequently 
washed  with  cold  water ;  and  this  practice  we  know  has  been 
carried  into  execution  with  the  happiect  effect  by  M.  Htenel,  a 
surgeon  of  the  Prussian  .irtillery.  The  account  of  M.  Hwnel's 
success  was  communicated  by  Dr  De  Carro  to  the  editors  of  the 
Bibliothcque  Brita unique. 

"  Some  )-e:os  a^o,  one  third  of  the  recruits  nf  the  regiments  of  ar- 
tillery, brought  from  South  Russia,  were  attacked  witli  Plica  Poloruca. 
An  order  was  received  from  Berlin,  to  send  to  that  city  all  those  ihat 
were  infected,  and  to  take  care  that  the  disease  was  not  communi- 
cated to  others.  This  order,  it  appears,  was  not  agreeable  to  the 
commanders  of  companies,  as  it  would  have  occasioned  tlie  loss  of  at 
least  two  hundred  young  soldiers.  M.  Hasnel,  surgoon-major  of  die 
artillery  regiment,  became  mediator  in  the  cause  ;  he  matW  die  re- 
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pTiits  be  brought  on  the  ramparts,  and  ordered  that  a  general  shar- 
ing should  be  made.  In  a  little  time,  a  pile  of  plica  was  accuma- 
lated  ;  these  trophies  were  then  cast  into  a  ditch,  and  the  heads  of  the 
men  carefully  washed  with  soap  and  water  d;uly,  lor  some  we«ks  : 
By  tliis  simple  method  those  dirty  PolanJers  were  speedily  transfer- 
ed  into  good  soldiers,  wilhout  having  in  the  least  lujerid  hy  the  losi  ef 
'/Ail  Jsrfiiaas  ornament  of  their  heath." 

«  This  statement  clearly  points  out,"  says  Dr  Thomas,  from 
whose  book  we  have  borrowed  the  above  translation,  "  the  abtur- 
dity  of  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  generality  of  the  Folandera, 
ami  shews  that  the  disease  now  in  question  may  be  cured  with 
^  much  safety  as  tinea  cjpitis." 
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'E-W  subjects  have  more  engaged  the  attention  of  the  medical 
philosopher  than  fever.  The  variety  of  its  symptuma,  and 
the  endless  diversity  of  appearance  which  they  assume,  could 
not  fail  to  rouse  curiosity,  and  excite  interest,  in  every  mind 
in  the  least  alive  to  the  preservation  of  a  feilow  creature  entrust- 
ed to  hia  care.  The  earlier  physicians  detailed  accurately  its 
phenomena,  but  limited  iheir  attempts  at  explanation  lo  a  few 
aphorisms,  relating  to  its  treatment  and  event,  of  which  patient 
obsei'vation  and  long  experience  had  established  the  truth.  Inge- 
nious hypothesis,  and  fine  spun  theories  on  the  causes  and  nature 
of  fever,  arc  the*  offspring  of  later  times.  Yet  it  may  be  fairly 
questioned,  whether  they  have  tended  more  to  atlvance  or  retard 
our  knowledge  of  tliis  mysterious  disease.  They  have  atnused  and 
misltd  the  minds  of  those  who  seldom  think  for  themselves ;  and 
they  have  often  bewildered  the  judgment,  and  repressed  the  in- 
dustry of  origiu.il  inquirers.  Although  we  have  bestowed  some 
portion  of  approb.it ion  on  these  flieting  meteors  of  the  day,  as 
tliey  pa'ismi  in  rapid  succession  before  us,  yet,  as  principles  to 
guide  him  in  the  hour  of  difficulty  and  danger,  at  the  bed-side 
of  his  patient,  wliat  practitioner  has  not  found  them  deplorably 
defective,  jnd  turned  with  consolaioi  y  saiiif action  to  die  pages 
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«f  Monro  or  Fordyce,  whose  modesty  and  experience  led  them 
to  disclaim  all  tlieory. 

The  failure  of  success,  which  has  hitherto  attended  inquiriet 
inta  the  nature  of  fever,  mur.t  no  doubt  be  ascribed,  in  part,  to 
the  obscurity  in  which  the  subject  itself  is  involved  \  but  much 
also  is  owing  to  the  pernicious  disposition  to  too  extensive  ge- 
neialization,  and  the  rage  for  explaining  different  phenomena 
on  a  single  and  imperfectly  established  principle..  Though 
feTCrs  may  agree  in  being  diseases  of  the  whole  system,  and,  in 
«hcir  progress,  affecting  every  function  of  the  body,  yet  each 
particular  species  has  its  characteristic  peculiarities,  and  how- 
ever modified  by  circu in  stances,  retains  to  the  last  its  original 
type.  Fevers,  especially  those  denominated  continued,  occur 
almost  equally  with,  or  without  any  obvious  cause  ;  and  dissec- 
tion, our  truest  pathological  guide,  has  not  hitherto  enabled  us 
to  trace  their  seat.  Some  of  the  laws  of  fever  have  been  explor- 
ed, and  a  few  of  its  causes  ascertained  ;  but  to  demonstrate  their 
mutual  relation  and  dependence,  upon  each  other,  and,  conse- 
tjuently,  to  discover  a  certain  and  uniform  treatment,  is  an  eu- 
tcrprize  of  intellect  which,  in  the  present  state  of  our  physiolo- 
gical knowledge,  we  can  scarcely  expect  to  see  accomplished. 

The  work  at  present  before  us,  is  another  attempt  to  untie 
this  gordian  knot.  It  is  divided  into  two  chapters.  The  fiist 
contains  what  the  author  denominates "  the  opinions  which  have 
prevailed  respecting  the  proximate  cause  of  fever  ;"  and  the  se- 
cond comprehends  observations  on  the  proximate  and  remote 
ciuses,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of  fever.  They  are  prefaced 
by  an  introduction,  and  supported  by  an  appendix  nearly  as  ex- 
tensive as  the  essay  Itsplf.  We  shall  make  a  few  observations  oi 
each  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur. 

The  introduction  commences  with  the  following  paragraph : 

"  From  the  silence  of  physicians  on  the  proximate  cause  of  fever, 
since  the  appearance  of  Dr  Cullen's  F'tnt  Lines,  and  Dr  Brown's 
Elcmcnla  Miiicim,  ibey  appear  to  have  regarded  its  investigation  as 
a  hopeless  labour ;  and  it  had,  before  this  period,  baiSed  the  at- 
tempts of  so  many,  that  the  following  eisay  would  require  some 
apology,  were  it  not  that,  in  the  advancing  state  of  science,  every 
new  inquirer  has  better  data  tlian  those  who  preceded  him." 

The  perusal  of  this  passage,  we  frankly  confess,  did  not  excite 
in  us  any  sympatliy  for  the  author,  in  the  Herculean  task  in 
which  he  had  engaged,  but,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  provoke 
all  the  acerbity  of  criticism.  What !  are  there  no  names  of  ce- 
lebrity in  the  period  between  Brown  and  Wilson  ?  Must  Rush, 
Daiwin,  Jackson,  and  Cutrie  be  consigned  to  oblivion  > — "  the 
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very  steps  on  which  he  trode  to  rise  and  reach  hi^  wish  *.**  How 
indignajit  will  many  a  Caledonian  doctor  be,  to  see  his  darling 
inaugural  primitU  thus  rudely  hurried  ofiF  to  the  land  of  forgetful- 
ness,  or  left  to  languish  in  obscurity  on  the  shelves  of  their  alma 
mater  ?  The  time  has  been,  and  we  have  seen  it  too,  when  a 
slender  dissertation  of  this  kind  has  been  taken  from  its  'modest 
retreat,  and,  with  a  solicitude  truly  parental,  been  made  to  sw^U 
the  size  of  an  ample  octavo.  Sed  tempora  mutantur^  et  nos  mu^ 
tamur  in  illis.  The  intelligent  reader  will  no  doubt  discover  co- 
gent and  prudential  reasons  for  much  of  this  silence. 

Our  author  observes,  that  the  reader  will  see,  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  treatise  on  febrile  diseases,  published  in  1799, 
«  the  imperfect  outline  of  the  present  essay."  We  have  perused 
both  with  considerable  attention,  and  may  perhaps  hint  at  the 
probable  cause  of  this  difference. 

In  conformity  to  the  sweeping  assertion  in  the  introduction^ 
the  first  chapter  comprehends  the  hypotheses  of  BoerhaavQ, 
Hofiinann,  CuUen,  and  Brown  only.  The  first  of  these,  as.  well 
as  its  illustrious  author,  has  long  gone  ^<  to  the  vault  of  all  ihp 
Capulcts,"  and  we  can  see  no  necessity,  at  this  time  of  the  day, 
to  disturb  their  repose.  The  theory  of  Hofiinann  has  been  so 
modified  and  improved  by  his  more  daring  successor,  that  it  haft 
long  formed  a  subordinate  part  of  it,  and  they  are  now  generally 
mentioned  together. 

Into  the  hypothesis  of  Dr  CuUen  the  author  enters  more  mi?» 
nutely,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  does  him  every  justice,  in  the 
length  and  number  of  quotations  from  his  first  Lines  ;  but  we 
have  not  met  with  a  single  forcible  argument  which  Dr  Rush 
had  not  previously  employed  when  engaged  in  a  similar  attempt. 
But  this  is  not  the  age  of  theory.  Perhaps  in  no  period  in  the 
history  of  medicine  was  there  less  faith  in  medical  hypotheses 
than  at  present.  Every  tyro  in  the  art  is  aware  of  this  trudi, 
and  we  cannot  but  smile  at  elaborate  endeavours  to  overturn  opi- 
nions which  few  admit,  and  still  fewer  believe.    T}ie  durable 
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*  Dr  Rush  has  written  a  work  expressly  on  tlie  proximate  cause  of  fevery 
and  he  has  been  at  great  pains  to  oveitum  the  opinions  of  CuUen.  Darwin's 
theory  of  fever  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  his  speculations,  and 
is  widely  different  from  that  qIF  Browny  with  which  it  has  been  improperly 
confounded.  Dr  Jackson,  in  his  work  on  the  Yellow  Fever,  and  in  a  more 
re?:ent  one,  has  prosecuted  the  same  subject  with  great  ingenuity.  Currie  ha# 
done  more.  He  has  detected  the  fallacy  of  others,  shewn  wherein  it  consists, 
reconciled  their  opposite  views,  and,  by  a  number  of  unquestionable  facts~and 
ingenious  reasoning,  he  has  demonstrated  the  influence  of  temperature  in  fever, 
and  laid  down  precise  and  simple  rules  for  the  administration  of  a  powerful  and 
efficient  remedy. 


fime  of  Ciillen  rests  not  on  hypothesis,  but  on  the  profound  sa- 
gacity which  he  dispbyed  in  discriminating  diseases  from  each 
orhcr,  and  the  perspicuous  and  faithful  liisCories  which  be  has 
left  of  ihcir  origin  and  progress. 

Objections  to  a  diffuse  discussion  on  the  merits  of  the  Bruno- 
nian  system  may  be  urged,  perhaps,  with  still  more  propriety. 
■Every  argument  that  enthusiastic  admiration  or  malignant  in- 
genuity cDuld  suggest,  have  long  since  been  exhausted  in  attack- 
ing or  defending  the  doctrine  of  Brown.  While  some  have 
silently  apostatized  from  the  tenets  of  their  leader,  others  have 
Wiade  an  open  renunciation  of  their  faith ;  and  even  our  students 
begin  to  ewince  a  disinclination  to  employ  his  ill-understood  no- 
menclature. But  since  it  became  a  necessary  part  of  Dr  Wilson's 
plan,  in  framing  a  theory  of  fever,  to  aid  in  the  demolition  of. 
this  formidable  original,  he  would,  in  our  opinion,  have  derived 
more  energetic  support  from  a  contrast  of  the  Elcmenta  Medi- 
cine with  the  Observations  on  Purgative  Medidnes  by  Dt  Ha- 
milton of  Edinburgh.  The  facts  detailed  in  tliat  valuable  work 
Test  on  unquestionable  authenticity,  and  they  are  in  direct  Op- 
posirion  to  the  principles  of  Drown,  To  contend  in  general  ar- 
£;umeat  with  a  staunch  Brunonian,  is  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns. 
The  versatility,  and  all  explanatory  agency  of  accuniulxted  aad 
exhaus  d  excitability,  never  fail  to  oppose  a  specious  resistance 
to  every  attack ;  and,  therefore,  like  many  pthers,  Dr  Wilson 
-has  left  this  controversy  where  he  found  it. 

The  second  chapter  commences  with  observations  on  « tlie 
■proximate  cause  of  fever."  In  an  advertisement  to  the  work, 
-the  author  is  at  great  pains  to  inform  us,  that  he  employs  the 
term  "  prosimate  cause"  in  the  same  sense  in  which  almost  all 
the  systematic  writers  have  done.  He  objects  to  the  three-fold 
division  of  the  functions  into  the  vital,  natural,  and  animal,  and 
thinks  that  the  classes  vital  and  animal  are  suflicientiy  compre- 
hensive and  accurate.  By  means  of  the  vital  functions,  life  is 
preserved,  by  the  animal  functions  we  are  connected  with  the 
external  world.  We  have  no  objection  to  any  division  which 
can  simplify  our  ideas  of  abstract  subjects,  but  prolixity  is  pre- 
ferable to  obscurity.  Our  author  has  not  clearly  defined  tlie 
boundaries  of  these  two  classes  of  functions;  and  although  anxious 
to  consider  them  independent  of  each  other,  their  close  alliance 
obtrudes  itself  upon  him  every  sentence.  If  we  understand  him 
right,  he  means  to  assert,  that  every  function  performed  without 
consciousness  is  a  vital  one,  and  that  the  operarions  of  mind  co'n- 
sritute  the  animal  functions.  We  can  discover  here  a  close  ap- 
proiimation  to  the  animal  and  organic  life  of  Bichat,  without  his 
perspicuous  discrimination,  or  even  the  mention  of  his'  name, 
iut  we  shall  let  o\K  au\iioi  s^eik  for  himself. 
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*'  The  vital  and  natural  functions  then,  are  similar  in  their  nature; 
have  for  their  object  the  preservation  of  life  j  are  performed  inde- 
pendently of  tha  will  or  consciousness  of  the  animal,  and  immediate- 
ly depend  on  organs  which  possess  an  excitability  which  continuea 
iniimpaired  through  life." 

"  The  animal  functions  are  not  concerned  in  the  preservation  of 
life.  They  have,  for  their  object,  to  connect  the  aniowl  with  the  ex- 
ternal world ;  are  subjected,  all  to  the  consciousness,  many  to  the 
will  of  the  animal  i  inamediately  depend  on  organs  of  which  the 
other  functions  are  independent,  and  possess  an  excitability  subject 
to  a  constant  alternation  of  exhaustion  and  renewal."    PJ),  91  and  92, 

"  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  when  the  vital  organs  are  debilitat- 
ed, the  animal  organs  necessarily  partake  of  the  debility.  It  is 
equally  evident  why  the  converse  of  this  is  not  true,  the  ncrvaits  tys- 
tan  may  if  iltiililaled  loilhaul  affecting  the  potocri  of  circulation^  Thus, 
when  any  cause  impedes  the  action  of  the  heart,  the  brain  immedi- 
ately partakes  of  the  disorder  ;  but  even  in  apopleiy,  the  pulse  i.i  ge- 
nerally strong  and  good,  and  only  becomes  slower  and  more  languid 
in  proportion  as  the  reijiiration,  tuAi^A  ii  performed  hy  mutelei  tliat  depend 
for  iktir  vigour  on  tht  injiaaice  of  the  brain,  btcomes  to," 

"  Thus  it  is  that  in  Sscasti  properly  termed  ner-ooui,  the  palte  it  gemr- 
a"i/  good,  however  great  the  languor  and  deprasion  of  strength  tnaii  he  t  nay, 
I  have  even  found,  from  experiments  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining this  point,  that  the  total  destruction  of  the  nervous  system 
produces  ao  inunediate  effects  on  the  action  of  the  heart,  nor  in  any 
other  way  affects  its  motion  than  necessarily  happens  in  consequence 
of  the  interruption  of  respiration."     Pp.  93-4. 

The  two  latter  paragraphs  shew  what  liberties  the  author  has 
taken  with  his  own  detinitions,  and  demonstrate  the  impossibili- 
ty of  appreciating  the  diiFereiit  degrees  of  sensorial  energy  that 
produce  the  phenomena  of  mind,  and  give  vigour  to  the  corpo- 
real functions.  Over  many  of  the  functions  which  may  be  deno- 
minated vital,  we  have  no  controul :  such  as  digestion  and  the 
various  secretions.  But  over  the  circulation,  a  function  the  most 
purely  vital,  some  individuals  have  acquired  and  retained  a  per- 
fect command.  Yet,  though  not  subservient  to  the  will,  the  con- 
nection between  the  mind  and  the  functions  of  the  body  is  so  in- 
timate, and  the  operation  of  cause  and  effect  so  neaiiy  synchro- 
nous on  some  occasions,  that  we  are  almost  led  to  suspect  even 
a  reciprocity  of  action.  Has  not  the  motion  of  the  heart  been 
suspended,  and  death  instantly  produced,  by  hearing  the  account 
of  an  uiieKpcctcd  event  ?  Docs  not  the  recital  of  a  noble  action 
or  generous  sentiment  make  tlie  tear  to  start  from  the  eye,  even 
before  it  be  well  finished  ?  Grief  constipates  tlie  bowels,  and 
fear  augments  the  secretion  of  urine.  On  all  these  occasions  the 
pulse  is  aSected-  It  is  a  wise  provision  of  nature,  that  the  pre- 
Krvation  of  life  is  not  left  to  uie  caprices  of  the  incUvidual,  an4 
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it  is  consolatory  to  know,  ihst  our  powers  of  perception  may  be 
suspended  for  a  time,  without  the  susceptibility  of  resuscitation 
being  destroyed.  But  while  consciousness  exists,  whether  in 
health  or  in  disease,  we  may  be  assured  there  subsists  an  un- 
interrupted reciprocity  of  action  between  the  animal  and  vital 
functions.  Organic  life,  independent  of  mind,  if  it  exist  at  all, 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  vegetable  world. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  apoplexy  furnishes  an  illustration 
of  this  independence  of  function.  The  heart  is  in  this  case  sud- 
denly roused  to  increased  action,  and  the  blood  is  consequently 
sent  in  greater  quantity,  and  with  greater  velocity,  not  only  to  the 
brain,  but  to  every  part  of  the  body.  The  pulse  is  then  full  and 
strong  J  no  cause  impedes  the  motion  of  the  heart,  nor  does  it 
become  weak  until  sensation  is  impaired.  But  suppose  that  the 
patient  should  recover  from  such  an  attack,  and  come  off  with  a 
hemiplegia,  is  the  pulse,  in  that  case,  equally  vigorous  in  both 
arms  ?  Certainly  not,  and  that  of  the  affected  side  recovers 
Strength  with  the  reviving  energy  of  the  brain.  In  general,  how- 
ever, it  rarely  recovers  its  wonted  power,  and  a  marked  difference 
continues  during  the  remainder  of  life.  Irregularity  and  weak- 
ness of  pulse  have  been  so  long  ascertained  to  accompany  nervous 
diseases,  that  we  deem  it  altogether  unnecessary  to  stop  to  refute 
a  tontrary  opinion.  Experiments  on  tortured  and  dying  animals, 
can  never  furnish  data  upon  which  we  can  found  the  treatment 
of  disease,  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that,  as  there  exists  no  si- 
milarity of  condition,  there  can,  consequently,  be  no  analogy. 

From  those,  and  similar  arguments,  Dr  Wilson  deduces  the 
following  proposition,  which  he  considers  a  legitimate  result : 

"  It  appears,  then,  that  when  a  debilitating  cause  \s  apphcd  to  the 
vital  system,  the  extreme  parts  of  this  system  lose  their  tone  j  that 
in  consequence  of  this,  secretion  being  impeded,  a  preternatural  sti- 
mulus is  applied  to  the  heart  and  larger  vessels,  which,  by  exciting 
them,  tends  to  restore  tone  to  the  capillaries,  in  ihi  same  way  that  an 
increased  action  of  the  larger  vessels  of  an  in/lamc/l  pan  tends  to  re- 
store tone  to  the  capillaries  of  that  part.  On  this  principle,  I  believe, 
iJie  whole  phenomena  of  fever  may  be  explained  :  to  establish  this 
position,  it  will  be  necessary  to  review  these  phenomena,  which  I 
shall  do  under  the  three  heads  of  the  Symptoms,  Causes,  and  Cor« 
offerer."    Pp.  100-101. 

Before,  however,  following  our  author  through  his  illustra- 
tions, we  cannot  resist  the  inclination  to  compare  his  theory  with 
•'  3  partial  view  of  fever,  as  in  the  First  Lines." 

*'  Upon  the  whole,  our  doctrine  of  fever  is  explicitly  this  ;  TTie  re- 
Hiati  causes  are  certain  sedatiiie  fioviers,  applied  to  the  nervous  system, 
•uihiei,  diminishiug  the  energy  of  tlie  brain,  ttierebj produce  a  dtl'Siy 
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in  ike  -whole  of  the  functions,  and  Particularly  in  the  action  of  the  extremt 
•aetseli.  Such)  however,  la.  at  the  same  time,  the  nature  of  the  ani- 
mal economy,  that  this  debiliti/  proves  an  indirect  stimulus  to  the  sangui- 
ferous system,  vtienee,  by  the  intervention  of  the  cold  stage  and  spasm 
connected  with  it,  the  action  of  the  heart  and  larger  arteries  ts  increased, 
ond  continues  30  till  it  has  had  the  effect  of  restoring  the  energy  of  the 
brain,  of  extending  this  energy  to  the  extreme  vessels,  of  restoring,  therefore, 
their  action,  and  thereby  especially  overcoming  the  spasm  affecting 
them  ;  upon  the  removing  nf  which,  the  excretion  of  sweat,  and  other 
marks  of  the  relaxation  of  excretions  take  place."  First  Lines. 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  to  render  the  similarity  between 
these  views  of  fever  more  striking,  we  have  put  in  italics  those 
portions  of  the  passage  which  contain  Dr  Cullen's  doctrine  of/evfr, 
and  the  sense  will  remain  unaltered  if  he  read  those  portions 
only.  The  other  pans  of  the  paragraph  throw  a  slight  degree  of 
obscurity  on  the  whole  of  it.  But  the  two  hypothesis  appear  to 
differ  merely  in  this  :  Dr  Cullen  wished  to  embody  and  to  give  a 
name  to  the  supposed  minute  motions  going  on,  which  he  thought 
would  more  forcibly  connect,  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  his  ex- 
planation of  the  leading  and  more  obvious  phenomena.  Hence 
the  objectionable,  but  ill  understood  terms,  spasm  and  energy  of 
the  brain,  Dr  Wilson  prudently  keeps  his  speculations  on  this 
subject  to  himself,  although  some  similar  train  of  ideas  must  have 
passed  in  his  mind,  Caveant  mcdici,  caveant  imprimis  in  medi- 
cine studium  incumbentcs,  ne  hoc  modo  sibimet  dent  verba,  um- 
bramque  pro  substantia  captent. 

The  symptoms  of  fever  are  enumerated  with  accuracy,  but 
without  sufficient  attention  to  time,  and  their  successive  progres- 
sion. They  are  divided  into  those  of  excitement  and  those  of 
debility. 

»'  The  symptoms  of  excitement  in  continued  fevers  differ  only 
in  degree  from  those  of  a  simple  paroxysm.  The  symptoms  of 
debility  differ  in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree."     P.  109. 

This  curious  assertion,  which  one  would  scarcely  expect  to 
have  met  with  in  the  mouth  of  a  practical  physician,  if  it  mean 
any  thing,  implies  that  the  symptoms  of  the  first  and  second 
stages  of  fever  are  essentially  and  uniformly  different.  By  the 
word  excitement  in  disease,  we  have  always  understood  the  pre- 
sence of  some  sensible  morbid  action,  and  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  such  actioa  denotes  some  change,  and  has  its  cause, 
whatever  that  may  be.  The  excitement,  therefore,  or  what  is  the 
same  thing,  the  symptoms,  must  perpetually  vary  both  in  kind  in 
degree.  We  know,  that,  in  several  instances,  the  symptoms  of 
fever  follow  a  certain  march  with  considerable  regularity  :  but, 
is  not  the  order  liable  to  constant  interruption,  and  is  it  not  often 
G  g  2  completely 
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completely  reversed  ?  Thus,  from  apparently  the  same  general 
cause)  two  individuals  shall  be  differently  affected.  In  one,  the 
milder  symptoms  run  their  course  before  the  appearance  of  the 
more  violent.  In  the  other,  convulsions  and  delirium  usher  In 
the  first  paroxysm.  Nor  will  much  practical  good,  in  the  treat- 
ment, result  from  the  opinion,  that,  in  the  latter  case,  there  has 
iKcn  a  more  rapid  eichaustion  of  excitability. 

The  remote  causes  of  fever  are  stated  at  length,  and  with 
accuracy,  but  we  think  there  is  an  ill-dejined  latitude  given  to  the 
word  debility,  to  the  proditction  of  which  they  are  all  supposed^ 
indiscriminately,  to  contribute. 

*'  Respecting  the  causes  of  fever,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to 
show,  that  they  are  all  such  as  occasion  debility  of  the  vital  or- 
gans, and  that  all  causes  which  debilitate  tliese  organs,  produce 
fever."     Pp.  123-*. 

Debility  lakes  place,  to  a  great  extent,  in  paralysis  and  in  drop- 
By  ;  and  it  is  at  its  highest  pitch  when  a  patient  begins  to  con- 
valesce from  a  smart  attack  of  fever  itself.  These  facts  are  not 
easily  reconciled  with  the  views  of  our  author. 

In  the  treatment  of  fever,  we  are  gratified  to  see  Dr  Wil- 
son laying  aside,  in  a  great  measure,  his  hypothesis,  and  adopt- 
ing that  system  which  every  rational  practitioner  follows  j  succu- 
nendumque  semper  pacti  maximi  laboranti  est.  Fond,  however, 
of  generalizing,  there  occur  a  few  exceptions  to  this  cautious 
mode  of  proceeding,  and  we  shall  state  one. 

"  Universal  experience,"  says  our  author,  "  has  ascertained  that 
the  more  poweTi"iil  means  of  esciting  the  capillaries,  if  lut  except  ike 
Mfijdicaiion  of  eold  to  the  surface,  should  form  no  part  of  the  treatment 
of^the  second  stage  of  fever,  l}ie  caute  of  luhich  Is  sujjic'unlly  evident. 
Witli  this  eiception,  they  ail  necessarily  occasion  msre  or  lets  evacuation, 
which  oQght  now,  as  much  as  possible,  to  be  avoided."     P.  158, 

Now,  in  the  second  stage  of  fever,  when  the  system  has  been 
reduced  by  its  continuance,  and  when  real  debility  prevails,  it  is 
then,  and  llien  only,  that  a  nice  administration  of  general  and  ge- 
nerous stimuli  become  necessary,  and  which,  while  they  rouse 
and  invigorate  the  functions,  excite,  and  effectually  restore  tone 
to  the  capillaries.  With  this  view,  we  cannot  see  what  danger- 
ous evacuations  arc  to  be  apprehended  from  a  judicious  use  of 
opium  and  wine.  The  application  of  cold  to  the  surface,  under 
any  form,  when  the  body  is  in  such  a  state,  to  say  no  more,  is  a 
very  doubtful  remedy.  If  the  reduction  of  temperature  which  it 
effects  be  not  succeeded  by  a  vigorous  action  of  the  heart  and 
larger  arteries,  and  a  relaxation  of  the  surface,  very  serious  con- 
sequences ensue,  as  we  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  wit-. 
nes'iing. 

It 
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It  is  full  tline,  however,  to  conclude  a  review  which  has  al- 
ready GKceeded  the  usual  limits  ;  but  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject appeared  to  claim  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  our  atten- 
tion. We  regret  that  we  have  had  such  frequent  occasion  for 
animadversion,  but  Dr  Wilson  must  console  himself  with  the 
.great  lexicographer,  in  the  reflection,  that  he  has  "  only  failed  in 
an  attempt  which  no  human  powers  have  hitherto  completed." 
He  possesses  both  industry  and  ingenuity ;  and  when  he  shall  next 
exercise  these  on  a  subject  more  within  his  reach,  and  on  which 
fewer  celebrated  names  have  preceded  him,  it  may  then  become 
«ijr  duty  to  bestow  approbation  on  his  labours,  and  we  shall  per- 
form it  with  satisfaction. 


III. 

Gerardi  Sandifort,  Med.  Doct.  Anatomei  in  Acadetma  Batava 
qua  LeieU  est.  Prof.  Extr.  Tabulsc  Anatomicie  lilum  V'ucerum 
TItaraeicorum  tt  Ahdommalhim  ab  uiroque  latere,  ut  et  h  poiteriore 
parte  depingentes.  Pracedil  Oiservatio  de  Aneurysmate  Arteria  Ilia- 
c~t  Interna,  rariore  Ischiad'is  Nerimta  Causa,  Folio,  Lugduni  Bat, 
ISOi. 

*T^HEnameof  the  telcbrated  professor  who  was  father  of  this  au- 
,  -*■  thor,is  a  suJHcient  recommendation  to  any  work  which  profes- 
._sestoincrease  our  knowledge  of  [he  anatomical  structure  of  ihehu- 
,nian  body.  Professor  Sandifort  has  here  presented  us  with  some 
useful  views  of  the  contents  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  in  their 
.relative  situation,  and  he  speaks  of  this  fasiculus  with  becoming 
modesty.  He  has  been  long  accustomed  to  make  dissec- 
tions for  his  father's  lectures,  and  to  prepare  those  parts  not 
.usually  noticed  in  anatomical  plates  ;  hence  he  has  been  induced 
to  publish  those  views  of  the  different  organs  in  situ,  taken  from 
(the  posterior  part  of  the  body,  and  from  the  right  and  left  side, 
.aiid  he  mentions  the  plan  he  followed  in  making  such  sections. 
There  are  nine  plates,  accompanied  by  suitable  descriptions  ;  two 
of  them  relate  to  the  case  of  aneurism,  and  iherest  to  the  generalan- 
atomy  gf  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  In  some  plates  three  smaller  fi- 
'BuresareengTavedinaboldanddistinctstyle,andthewholeareexecut- 
^^  in  aflimplcand  plain  manner,  so  as  to  constitute  the  utility  with- 
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out  adding  to  the  cipence  of  the  work.  Besides  the  descriptions 
and  references,  which  appear  to  be  sufficiently  ample  and  accu- 
rate, some  remarks  are  occasionally  introduced,  relating  to  dif- 
ferent points  in  pathological  inquiries.  We  have  picked  out  the 
following,  in  going  through  an  examination  of  the  work.  In 
describing  the  fifth  and  sixth  plates,  Professor  Sandifort  observes, 
that  the  situation  of  the  intestinum  cacum  frequently  varies  :  some- 
times he  has  seen  it  in  what  ia  strictly  called  the  umbilical  region, 
sometimes  on  the  right  side,  sometimes  lodged  within  the  pelvis, 
by  which  tlie  course  of  the  colon  has  been  altered.  Hence  he 
says,  it  is  not  so  very  extraordinary,  though  it  seldom  happens, 
to  find  the  csucum  in  an  hernial  sac  on  the  right  side.  A  case  of 
this  kind,  which  hjd  all  the  marks  of  a  strangulated  hernia,  in  an 
infant  only  a  few  months  old,  came  under  the  observation  of  his 
father,  and  is  described  by  him,  and  a  drawing  given  in  his  trea- 
tise *'  De  Hernia  Congenita."  To  meet  with  the  ctecum  consti- 
tuting a  hernia  on  the  left  side  is  exceedingly  rare.  Professor 
Sandifort  mentions  having  seen  a  case  of  this  nature.  A  male 
child,  six  months  old,  died  lately  in  the  hospital  at  Leyden,  of  a 
strangulated  hernia  on  the  left  side  ;  on  opening  the  body  before 
several  professors  and  surgeons,  a  large  hernial  sac  was  discover- 
ed|  which  contained  the  whole  of  the  cascuni)  with  the  uppendix 
vermiformis,  and  a  portion  of  the  ileum.  The  whole  of  the  stran- 
gulated intestine  was  highly  inflamed,  and  the  ileum  of  a  livid 
colour,  the  caicum  was  also  very  mucli  distended  with  air  and  with 
feculent  matter,  and  the  ring  of  the  external  oblique  muscle  so 
contracted  as  entirely  to  prevent  the  reduction  of  the  gut.  A 
curious  instance  of  imperforated  anus  in  a  male  child,  accompa- 
nied by  a  contraction  of  the  pylorus,  is  related.  The  intestine 
lerminatedabouthalf  an  inch  distant  from  the  anus;  it  was  easilyo- 
pened  by  a  trocar,  and  a  bougie  introduced  to  prevent  the  parts  u- 
nifing  again  ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  meconium  was  dischar- 
ged, and  every  thing  going  on  well,  therefore  the  child's  death 
could  not  be  attributed  to  the  operation.  The  stomach  was 
found  tu  be  unusually  distended  for  so  young  a  subject,  and  the 
pylorus  contracted,  and  as  hard  as  cartilage,  with  an  opem'ng  so 
small  as  scarcely  to  allow  any  aliment  to  pass  i  the  other  intes- 
tines were  in  a  sound  state. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  case  of  aneurism,  which 
occupies  seven  pages  of  the  present  work,  together  wdth  the  ta- 
bles of  reference  to  the  two  plates  which  are  given  to  illustrate 
the  description. 

"  Hisioiy. — A  woman  aged  31,  who  said  she  had  never  been  preg- 
nanl,  although  much  addicted  to  sensual  gratifications,  was  seized,  with- 
out any  apparent  cause,  with  violeot  paio  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tubcf- 
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oaity  of  the  right  ijchium,  in  ihe  hip  and  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  which 
sooD  increased  so  as  almost  t a  be  iDtolerable  :  A^out  the  same  tirUE,  a 
maderate-sized  swelhng  appeared  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ischium,  which 
appeared  to  be  seated  in  the  cellular  substance.  Emollient  cataplasms 
ap])!ied  to  this  painful  tumour,  repeated  bleedings,  and  other  external  ap- 
plications, produced  a  temporary  alleviation  of  the  pain,  but  no  permanent 
relief.  In  a  short  time  the  pain  increased  with  great  violence,  extending 
along  the  course  of  the  ischiatic  nerve,  and  attacked  the  posterior  prt  w 
the  thigh  and  the  whole  leg,  and  gave  rise  to  a  train  of  other  symptoms. 
In  thi;  month  of  March  1800  she  was  brought  10  the  hospital;  various 
remedies  were  immediately  directed  to  the  ischiatic  nerve,  but  without 
effect  J  the  sense  of  feeling  in  the  affected  part,  and  the  power  of  motion, 
became  gradually  diminished,  till  at  last  they  were  destroyed,  and  com- 
plete paralysis  of  the  leg  came  on.  The  whole  Hmb  became  tedemaious, 
and  the  swelling  extended  to  the  genital  organs,  so  that  the  right  labium 
piidendi  proj'ec:ed  beyond  the  left,  and  formed  a  large  tumour.  The 
pirlsc,  in  the  mean  time,  was  weak,  regular,  and  not  feverish,  and  it  re- 
mained so  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease.  When  the  pain 
hjd  increased  by  degrees  to  the  highest  jiiieh,  a  swelling  was  observed  be- 
iimd  the  great  tiochanter,  extending  alcng  the  ischiatic  nerve,  and  ano- 
ther tumour  under  Poupart's  ligament,  or  rather  the  margin  of  the  abdo- 
minal niuscles,  near  the  lerminaiion  of  the  internal  iliac  muscle  and  the 
psoas  magnus ;  but  this  was  much  smaller  than  that  occupying  the  poste- 
rior part.  The  tight  side  of  the  abdomen  swelled,  and  a  hardness  was 
fck  along  ihe  belly  between  the  superior  part  of  ihe  edge  of  the  os  inno- 
niinatum  and  the  os  pubis.  The  bowels  were  always  costive,  and  stools 
could  only  be  procured  by  stimulating  purgatives  or  glysiers.  The  blad- 
der could  not  retain  the  urine,  it  came  away  by  drops  continually  ;  the 
menses  were  suppressed  as  long  as  she  laboured  under  this  complaint  [ 
mortilication  came  upon  one  of  the  toes  of  the  right  foot,  but  this  did  no£ 
spread  any  farther,  till  the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  when  gangrenous  spots 
appeared  on  the  leg.  Overcome  by  these  distressing  symptoms,  and  re- 
duced to  3  skeleton,  this  poor  woman  was  attacked  by  hectic  fever,  and 
died  on  the  3d  of  July. 

"  Dissection. — The  examination  was  begun  at  the  hip  and  thigh  of  the 
right  side,  where  she  had  first  complained  of  pain,  by  removing  the  skin 
from  those  parts.  The  middle  of  the  gluteus  magnus  was  raised  up  by  a 
tumour,  which  became  more  dis'incily  seen  by  separating  this  muscle  la 
order  to  get  at  the  ischiatic  nerve.     Nothing  unnatural  was  observed  ia 

'  ihe  nerve,  or  in  the  surrounding  parts,  except  this  tumour,  which  was  co- 
vered with  condensed  cellular  membruite,  and  the  edge  of  the  sacro-iscbi- 
aiic  foramen  was  found  to  be  rough  and  uneven  to  the  touch. — On  open. 

,  ing  the  abdomen,  the  liver,  stomach,  and  spleen  presented  do  unusual  ap- 
pearance i  the  small  intestines,  however,  were  pusheji  upwards,  and  the 
great  ones  very  much  contracted,  and  all  of  them  on  the  tight  side  tinged 
with  a  dark  green  colour,  the  same  as  the  mmour,  which  wasof  anenor. 
moui  size,  hlling  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and  the  whole  of  the 
pelvis  so  completely,  that  the  finger  could  not  be  introduced  between  it 
^  and  the  bones  of  the  pelvis.  The  course  of  the  colon,  where  it  termi- 
~  s  io  ihe  leciutni  was  examined,  and  found  to  bf  turned  towards  the 
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leFi  side,  along  ihe  middle  poriion  of  the  o%  illi 
iscliiuni.  The  bUddcr  and  uierua  tauld  not  1 
size  of  the  lumour.  All  (he  vessels,  both  aiterics  and  vdns,  wuc  ir- 
moved,  and  at  the  diTisiun  of  ihe  ih*ac  artery  into  external  and  inttrnal, 
it  appeared  that  the  latter  was  distended  into  this  kneurismal  sac  cot  far 
from  she  origin  of  the  external  iliac.  Theexternal  iiiac  vein  was  almojt 
obliterated  where  it  p^ssvd  ovrr  [he  tumour,  and  scarcely  admitced  i 
probe,  cautiously  passed  through  it :  the  ureter  on  the  affected  side  was 
very  much  enlarged,  and  passed  by  the  side  of  the  tumour  with  the  sper- 
matic vessels  into  the  pelvis. 

"  The  aneurism  had  gradually  made  its  way  between  the  peritotiaum 
and  the  rouscles,  and  the  peritonxum  adhered  to  the  coats  of  the  diUt- 
cd  artery;  but  these  adliesloos  could  be  separated,  because  they  were 
slight  in  BOme  places,  though  nearer  the  trunk  of  the  artery  they  had  ac 
quired  a  cartilaginous  hardness.  The  whole  tumour  was  filled  with  grn- 
tnous  blood,  in  a  Suzd  and  coagulaied  stale  ;  and  wIilD  it  was  emptied 
entirely,  there  seemed  lo  be  ro  sac  at  the  bottom  part,  in  consequence  of 
its  having  been  extended  grad'ial'y,  so  much  as  almost  to  disappear  en> 
tirely.  The  internal  iliac  muscle  was  in  a  great  measure  destroyed,  and 
a!l  the  bones  surrounding  the  tumour  were  eroded,  and  become  carious. 
Those  portions  of  the  ischiatie  nerve  which  run  within  side  the  pelvis, 
were  wholly  destroyed,  so  that  scarcely  any  vestige  remained." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  translate  all  thnt  the  learned  professor  has 
said  to  account  for  the  different  symptoms,  because  the  an- 
eurisni  was  obviously  the  cause  of  the  patient's  suiferings,  and 
ultimately  of  her  death.  There  is  a  similar  case  recorded  id  the 
third  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Lon- 
don i  and  others  of  the  same  kind  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
MoTgagni,  Lieataud,  and  otlier  writers  on  morbid  anatomy.         ' 
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jf  Fiew  of  the  Nfrvtus  Temjieramenty  liing  a  Practical  Inquity  wt§ 
the  Incnajing  PrevoUtlee,  Prevention,  and  Treatment  of  those  Dit- 
iases  commonly  called  Nervous,  Biliauj,  Stomach,  and  Liver 
Compiaiiits !  Indigestion,  Low  Spirits,  Gout,  (ffc.  By  Thomas 
Trotter,  M.  D.  late  Physician  to  his  Majesty's  Fleetj  &c. 

■    &c.     8to.     Pages,  328.     Newcastle,   1807. 

THAT  Dr  Trotter,  when  young  In  his  profession,  was  every 
day  committing  blunders,  we  learn,  without  much  sur- 
prise ;  tliat  he  wna  frequently  mortified  with  seeing  his  patienti 
ict  worse  under  his  treatment,  though  deplorable,  is  not  per- 
haps more  marvellous.  We  believe,  indeed,  that  it  is  but  too 
fiommon  a  thing  for  young  physicians  to  make  blunders  ;  and, 
If  they  possess  any  sensibility  or  goodness  of  heart,  to  suffer  very 
many  mortifying  disappointments.  But  we  attribute  this  rather 
lO  their  want  of  clinic.il  experience  than  to  the  errors  of  their 
•redecessorsi  tbe  ignorance  of  teachers,  or  the  deficiency  of 
"tiooks.  Not  so  Dr  Trotter.  In  vain  he  had  recourse  to  books, 
*•  for  boois  could  not  supply  the  deficiency"  Now  this  does  both  sur- 
prise and  afflict  us.  It  surprises  us,  because  we  believe  there 
ftre  hooks  well  calculated  to  supply  the  deficiency  complained  ofi 
4l  afflicts  us,  because,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  Dr  Trotter's 
volume,  we  are  satisfied  that  those  who  have  had  recourse  to  the 
■works  of  CuUen  and  of  Whytt  in  vain,  will  continue  to  blunder 
on,  even  with  the  view  of  the  Nervous  Temperament  before 
them.  For  the  truth  is,  there  is  very  little  either  of  observation 
or  of  doctrine  in  the  work  now  before  us,  that  is  not  as  distinct- 
ly, and  sometimes  more  explicitly  and  fully,  illustrated  in  the 
.Writings  of  these  great  masters.  These  observations  and  doc- 
trines are,  to  be  sure,  new  fashioned  a  little,  and  modernised  in 
the  View  of  the  Nervous  Temperament ;  sttll,  however,  it  is 
but  an  old  song  to  a  new  tune.  We  caimot  be  deceived  by  the 
■author's  pretensions  to  novelty,  while  it  is  in  our  power  to  con- 
front him  with  Dr  Whytt. 

The  terms  flatulent,  spasmodic,  nervous,  hypochondriac,  Iiys- 
teric,  bilious,  dyspeptic,  vapours,  and  some  others,  have  each, 
In  their  turn,  according  to  the  fashionable  theory  of  the  day, 
fceen  assumed  as  generic  of  the  whole,  and  of  many  other  dis- 
orders. The  predisposition  to  this  order  of  diseases  is,  accord- 
ing to  Dr  Whytt,  an  uncommon  delicacy,  or  unnatural  sensibi- 
lity 
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lity  of  the  nervous  system  ;  a  predisposition  which,  he  says,  is 
divisible  into  the  natural  or  acquired.  According  to  Dr  Trotter, 
tile  nervous  predisposition  or  temperament  consists  in  a  sensible, 
irritable,  and  mobile  condition  of  the  nerves,  and  may  be  ^vid- 
ed  into  liereditary  and  acquired.  Dr  Whytt,  "  Those  morbid 
symptoms  which  have  been  commonly  called  nervous,  are  so 
many,  so  various,  and  so  irregular,  that  it  would  be  extremely 
hard  either  rightly  to  describe,  or  fully  to  enumerats  them. 
They  imitate  the  symptoms  of  almost  all  other  diseases."  Dr 
Trotter,  "  A  methodical  history  of  these  diseases,  at  least  a  nar- 
rative of  the  symptoms  as  they  appear  in  succession,  is  almofit 
impossible.  They  assume  such  variety  in  form  and  manner  in 
different  persons,  that  we  look  in  vain  for  regular  order." 

Dr  Whytt,  however,  does  begin  a  description,  by  enumeraiT 
ing  the  symptoms  of  a  disordered  state  of  the  stomach  and  di- 
gestive organs ;  so  does  Dr  Trotter.  Tlieii  we  have,  from  both, 
pains  and  cramps  about  the  stomach  and  bowels,  flow  of  pale 
urine  or  strangury,  oppression,  and  low  spirits,  and  the  various 
hallucinations  of  a  diseased  imagination,  palpitation,  asthma, 
hysteria,  epilepsy,  and  so  on.  In  short,  no  two  descriptions  of 
the  best  known  and  best  marked  diseases  can  be  more  alike.  Two 
descriptions  of  pneumonia,  from  any  two  Edinburgh  theses  pub- 
lished within  the  last  half  century,  have  not  more  points  of  re- 
semblance. Angina  pectoris  and  tic  douloreux,  unknown  by 
these  names  in  the  times  of  Dr  Whytt,  are,  for  the  first  time 
indeed,  regularly  marslialled  as  diseases  of  tlie  nervous  tempera- 
ment by  Dr  Trotter. 

The  pathology,  or  general  doctrine  of  nervous  diseases  deliver- 
ed by  Dr  Trotter,  is  founded  chiefly  on  the  disordered  state  of 
the  digestive  organs,  and  the  general  sympathy  which  exists  be- 
tween these  organs  and  all  our  mental  and  corporeal  parts, 
through  the  medium  of  the  great  intercostal  or  sympathetic  nerve. 
<'  On  the  whole,  then,  it  is  fair  to  conclude,  that  the  pathology 
of  these  diseases  is  to  be  sought  in  the  deranged  sensations  and 
inverted  sympathies  of  the  great  sympathetic  nerve,  and  in  the 
irregular  action  of  all  those  organs  to  which  it  is  distributed." 

Even  here  our  author  has  been  anticipated  by  Dr  Wliytt,  who 
has  very  fully  appreciated  the  influence  of  the  stomach  and  its 
nerves  on  nervous  diseases,  and  gives  the  same  general  theory, 
founded  on  the  sympathies  of  the  intercostal  nerve.  "  There  it 
no  organ  of  the  body,"  says  Dr  Whytt,  "  the  unnatural  state  of 
whose  nerves  is  so  frequently  the  cause  of  nervous,  hypochondriac, 
and  hysteric  disorders,  as  the  alimentary  canal,  especially  the 
stomach."  After  many  other  important  observations  and  illusr 
tratioas  of  the  subject^  he  concludes  in  the  following  words. 

"  Front 
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"  From  what  has  beer  said,  we  may  see  that  faiatings,  tremors,  pal- 
pitations of  ihe  heart,  convullire  motions,  and  great  fearfulness,  inay  be 
often  owing  more  lo  thi  infirm  slate  of  the Jirst  passages,  than  to  any  fault 
jcither  in  the  brain  or  heart.  But  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  insist 
farther  on  this  head,  as  the  powers  which  the  alimentary  canal,  when  its 
nerves  are  disagreeably  afTectcd,  must  have  in  producing  disorders  in  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  body,  cannot  be  doubted  of  by  those  who  at- 
tend to  that  wonderful  and  widely  extended  sympathy  which  obtains  be- 
tween it  and  almost  the  whole  system.  What  has  been  said,  maybe 
sufficient  10  show  how  much  a  delicate  and  unnatural  state  of  the  nerves 
fit  the  alimentary  canal  must  dispose  persona  to  nervous,  hypochondriac, 
and  hysteric  complaints." 

Nor  was  this  an  useless  or  unprofitable  hypothesis  with  Dr 
"Whytt.  On  this  view  of  the  nervous  predisposition  or  tempera- 
ment, h>?  has  distinctly  founded  the  general  method  of  treating 
those  disorders.  The  great  predisposing  cause  of  nervous  dis- 
orders is,  says  Dr  Whytt,  "  a  too  great  delicacy,  or  uncommon 
senaibility  of  the  nerves  in  general,  or  of  those  of  the  stomach 
and  inteatines,  or  other  organs  in  particular."  The  remedies 
best  adapted  to  obviate  this  predisposition  are,  he  continues, 
*'  cttlier  such  as  not  only  stren^hen  the  stomach  and  botvels,  hut 
the  iv/io/e  hdy,  or  those  which,  by  their  peculiar  action  on  the 
extremities  of  those  nerves  to  which  they  are  applied,  lessen, 
for  a  time,  the  too  great  sensibility  of  the  whole  system."  Tlie 
first  class  of  remedies  are  bitters,  the  bark,  steel,  the  cold  bath, 
air,  aliment,  exercise,  and  amusement.  The  second  class  com- 
prehends the  antisp.ismodic  and  anodyne.  On  each  of  these  Dr 
Whytt  speaks  at  considerable  length.  His  next  indication  is  to 
remove  or  correct  the  occaiiional  causes ;  and,  under  this  head> 
lie  recommends  the  fretjuent  employment  of  stomachic  purges. 

Dr  Trotter  has  followed  precisely  the  same  plan,  and  added 
Uttle  or  nothing  to  the  details. 

His  indications  of  treatment  are  to  strengthen  the  constitution, 
'and  to  palliate  particular  symptoms.  The  strengthening  medi- 
cines are  iron,  Peruvian  bark,  and  bitters  ;  the  palliating  reme- 
jlies  opium,  atlier,  camphor,  asafsetida,  and  the  warm  gums. 
But  it  is  not  by  medicine  alone  that  the  nervous  temperament 
can  be  corrected  or  removed.  It  is  necessary  to  attend  to  all 
those  circumstances  in  the  manner  of  living  of  our  patients, 
*Fhich  have  induced,  and  while  they  operated,  must  continue  th? 
predisposition.  Patients  labouring  under  nervous  diseases  must 
submit  to  a  complete  change  in  their  mode  of  life,  and  revert  to 
a  simple  regimen  of  food,  air,  exercise,  &c.  Under  this  head, 
we  cheerfully  acknowledge,  that  Dr  Trotter  has  given  many  ex- 
'cellent  observations,  and  judicious  precepts.  These  "  turn  upon 
a  reversed  mode  of  living,  or  changes  opposed  to  former  habits." 
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It  is  true,  tliat  Dr  Whytt  has  also  inculcated  the  same  doc- 
trine, and  given  similar  rules  under  the  heads  of  aliment,  air, and 
exercise,  and  in  the  course  of  his  obsen'ations  on  the  occasional 
causes  of  nervous  diseases  ;  but  he  has  not  brought  forward  the 
subject  in  go  luminous  a  point  of  view,  nor  insisted  so  fully  on 
tlu3  great  rule,  and  the  precepts  deducible  from  it.  But  these, 
we  believe,  are  very  generally  understood,  even  by  young  physi- 
cians. The  following  is  given  by  Dr  Trotter,  as  a  striking  in- 
stance of  the  beneficial  efiects  of  reversed  modes  of  living. 

"  A  few  years  ago,  whfn  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  honoured  mth 
unbounded  conlidence  by  the  djviI  seivlce,  I  was  consulted  by  some 
particular  friends  cf  great  affluence  on  the  bad  health  of  their  wives,  wbo, 
to  the  regret  of  all  coocerned,  bad  never  been  in  that  happy  way,  "  which 
ladtea  wish  lu  be,  who  love  their  lords."  These  ladies,  after  being  mai- 
ried  for  leveral  years,  without  having  children,  devotees  ot  fashionable  life, 
and  a  prey  to  painful  nervous  disorders,  are  now  the  toothers  of  healthy 
hoys  and  girls,  and  enjoy  the  best  heahh  iniagioable.  All  these  happy 
changes  were  effected  by  little  assistance  from  medical  prescription ;  they 
were  brought  ibout  by  reversid  modes  of  li'vit!^." 

On  the  whole,  as  the  nervous  predisposition  or  temperament 
is  the  offspring  of  luxurious  and  indolent  habits  of  life,  the  dis- 
orders thus  induced  arc  not  to  be  got  the  better  of,  without  a 
systematic  change  of  habits,  and  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  plain 
dictates  of  nature  and  of  common  sense.  The  golden  rule  is,  to 
lead  a  sober,  virtuous,  and  active,  life.  It  is  in  exposing  the 
folly  and  danger  of  fashionable  modes  of  life,  and  contrasting 
tbem  with  tlie  advantages  of  regular,  sober,  and  active,  habits, 
that  Dr  Trotter's  merit  chiefly  consists.  And  in  this  view,  wc 
have  no  hesitation  In  agreeing  with  him,  tliat  his  inquiry  may  he 
useful  to  general  readers.  But  we  cannot  allow,  that  it  has  added 
much  to  our  stock  of  mtd'ual  knowledge,  or  that  Dr  Trotter  hag 
greatly  improved  on  the  doctrines  and  practice  published  by  Dr 
Whytt  nearly  half  a  century  ago.  We  must  repeat  it,  those  who 
have  had  recourse  to  the  works  of  Whytt  and  of  Cullen  in  vain, 
must  still  blunder  on;  the  view  of  the  nervous  temperament 
cannot  help  them.  It  cunnot  contribute  more  "  to  familiarize 
the  junior  members  of  the  profession  with  the  genius  of  nervous 
disorders,  and  to  guard  them  against  mistakes  in  the  treatment," 
than  the  books  they  have  already  in  their  hands.  Considering 
this,  however,  as  a  work  of  the  popular  kind,  and  fitted  to  the 
instruction  of  general  readers,  wc  must  applaud  both  the  design 
and  execution.  It  is  calculated  to  do  much  good  by  disseminat- 
ing those  truths  with  regard  to  the  origin  and  prevention  of  ner- 
vous disorders,  which  physicians  too  often  prescribe  to  their  pa- 
tients in  vain, 

Thus  the  view  is  opened,  by  exhibiting  a  picture  of  the  savage 
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state  compared  with  modern  times,  to  shew,  that  mati  living  in 
all  tlie  simplicity  of  nature,  is  exempt  from  those  bodily  ailments 
and  mental  disquietudes,  which  are  produced  by  the  excesses  and 
dissipations  of  civilized  life.     Having  shewn,  that  health  and  vt-  ' 

§our  of  body,  with  insensibility  and  passive  content  of  mind,  are 
ic  inheritance  of  the  untutored  savage,  and  that  his  pains  and 
diseases  are  few,  Dr  Trotter  goes  on  to  describe  the  inhabitants 
of  a  town  or  city,  and  thus  to  shew,  how  business,  customs,  and 
manners,  influence  health.  The  inhabitants  of  a  large  town,  he 
divides  into  the  following  classes  :  literary  men  ;  the  idle  and 
dissipated  i  the  artificer  and  manufacturer ;  those  employed  in 
drudgery ;  persons  returned  from  the  colonies ;  the  female  sex, 
consisting  of  the  higher,  the  middling,  and  lower,  orders  of  wo- 
men. From  a  survey  of  the  employments  and  modes  of  life  of 
each  of  these  classes,  and  of  the  vices  and  preposterous  customs 
of  society,  the  various  sources  of  physical  degradation  and  of 
disease  are  made  apparent ;  and  from  these  the  remote  causes 
of  nervous  disorders  are  deduced. 

The  best  and  most  instructive  chapter  of  Dr  Trotter's  book  is, 
that  on  the  remote  causes  of  nervous  diseases.  These  causes  are 
respectively  considered,  and  their  operation  in  the  production  of 
disease,  very  fully  and  very  ably  examined  under  the  following 
heads  :  air  ;  exercise  ;  food  ;  cloathing  ;  passions  of  the  mind  ; 
intense  siudy  j  lactation  ;  miscarriages  and  premature  labours  i 
climate  ;  medicine.  Our  author's  assertions,  that,  to  correct  the 
mistakes  of  his  earlier  practice,  he  had  recourse  to  books  in  vain, 
and  that  books  could  not  supply  the  deficiency,  led  us  to  insti- 
tute a  comparative  inquiry  not  very  favourable  to  his  pretensions 
to  originality  in  the  history,  doctrine,  and  treatment,  of  the  ner- 
Tous  predisposition  and  diseases.  His  account,  however,  of  the 
ftmote  causes,  as  found  among  refined  modes  of  life  and  luxuri- 
ous habits,  is  certainly  more  complete,  judicious,  and  satisfac- 
tory, than  any  thing  that  has  been  said  on  this  head  by  preceding 
iiniters  on  nervous  diseases.  The  whole  is  well  deserving  the 
Attention  of  every  class  of  readers. 

As  a  specimen  of  Dr  Trotter's  manner,  we  give  the  following 
i^uotation  from  his  observations  on  the  passions  of  the  mind. 

The  inierconrfe  and  communication  between  our  material  ard  inJtnate- 
lial  parts,  is  a  difficult  and  intricate  subject  to  enter  upon.  All  philosophers 
»ha  have  ventured  to  go  beyond  the  threshold  of  intjuiry  in  this  depart. 
i|Deni,  have  been  bewildered,  or  returned  no  wiser  than  when  they  began. 
Nature  seems  to  have  endued  particular  portions  of  our  frame  with  a  more 
CX({uiiite  connection  with  our  mental  part  j  and  subject  to  a  closer  £yln- 
^Uitj  with  ear  pasiioos.  Maqy  external  signs  corresjioad  with  our  io- 
'tCtD&l  cniQiioflt.     It  ii'a  difficult  tajkf  if  at  all  posiibk,  lo  wear  the  imile 
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of  gUdoess  when  the  heart  is  sad.  A  nervous  constitution  is  ill  qualified 
to  disguise  itl  feelings.  Persons  accustomed  to  study  the  variations  of 
feature  in  the  human  countenance,  such  as  physicians,  Jomeiinies  acquire 
a  wonderful  experiness  io  devtloping  the  passions.  This  pbysiognomo- 
nic  experience  is  of  great  utility  to  the  piactice  of  medicine  :  it  is  the 
gift  of  genius  I  and  in  this  respect,  the  physician,  like  the  poet,  may  be 
said  to  be,  "  aaiciliir  non  Jit."  The  want  of  this  imminent  quahty  of 
tnicllect,  makes  the  laborious  plodder  a  dangerous  visitor  at  tlie  sick.Kif, 
particularly  lo  the  nervous  patient:  nature  refuses  to  liraw  her  veil  aside 
to  a  clumsy  observer ;  who,  being  denied  access  to  her  mysteries,  is  very 
apt  to  pervert  the  purpose  of  what  she  discovers. 

"  But  there  is  a  species  of  sympathy  among  certain  organs  of  our  bodfi 
that  points  out  a  more  Iniimaie  conneciion  with  the  mind  than  what  ii 
possessed  by  others.  The  lungs  and  heart,  in  the  thorax  :  the  stomach, 
intestines,  liver,  and  all  the  viscera  subservient  to  digestion,  have  an  id. 
nate  sympathy  with  our  emotions.  During  strong  impressions  on  the 
mind,  the  heart  beats  quick  and  tremulous,  and  is  said  to  palpitate  ;  ''~ 
motion  of  the  ribs  and  diaphragm  grows  irregular  and  involuntary; 
the  action  of  the  lungs  so  unequal  as  to  make  respiration  hurried  and 
vulaed  ;  hence  sobbing,  sighing,  and  pammg  lake  place.  The  effect  of 
violent  passions  on  the  chylopoetic  viscera,  is  to  destroy  appeiiie,  disturb 
digestion,  invert  the  perisraliic  motion  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and 
render  the  alvioe  discharge  variable  and  irregular.  The  biliary  secretioa 
is  also  inconstant,  and  perhaps  altered  in  quality:  the  hepatic,  cysiic, 
and  common  ducts,  may  be  affecteti  with  spasms,  inverted  and  At»trii«ed; 
thus  jaundice,  and  vomiting  of  bi!e  are  no  unlrequent  attendants  of  rio- 
lent  emotions.  The  ancients  held  the  liver  to  be  the  seat  ofcholer  and 
jealousy,  hence  the  poet  says, 

Cum  tu  Lydia,  Telephi 

Cervicem  roscam,  et  ccrea  Telephi 
Laudas  brachia,  vsc,  meum 

Fervens  difficili  bib  tumet  jecur.         Horace. 

The  kidneys,  ureters,  and  bladder,  are  all  subject  to  this  sympathy, 
from  similar  causes ;  as  appears  by  violent  pains,  strangury,  and  total  sup- 
pression of  urine  :  the  colour  of  the  urine  is  variable  ;  and  the  quantity 
IS  sometimes  profuse,  at  other  times  deficient.  These  affections  of  the 
urinary  organs  are  among  the  surest  diagnostics  of  nervous  diseases.  On 
the  whole,  all  the  mure  violent  emotions  strongly  affect  all  these  organs, 
which  form  a  chain  of  feeling  with  one  another,  of  a  more  exquisite  kind 
than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  system,  or  from  any  other 
disease.  The  degree  of  the  effect  on  these  pans  will  be  in  proponiai 
to  the  sensibility  of  the  temperament  ;  and  in  many  subjects  we  find  hy- 
steric fits,  epilepsy,  and  other  convulsions,  tetanus,  menorrhagia,  amCDOi- 
rliEa,  take  place  in  an  instant,  from  mental  sympathy."     P.  81-84. 

We  know  not  if  every  class  of  Dr  Trotter's  readers  will  pir- 
doii  his  attack  on  novels  and  the  drama. 

"  The  passion  q( novel  rcaiVing  k  entitled  to  a  place  here.  In  the  pre- 
sent age  it  is  one  of  the  great  causes  of  nervous  disorders.  The  mind 
ib>(t  can  amus&  itselT  with  the  lore-sick  trash  of  most  modero  composi 
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tioDS  of  this  kind,  seeks  enjoyment  beneath  ihe  level  of  a  rational  being. 
It  creates  for  itself  an  ideal  world,  on  the  loose  descriptions  of  romantic 
love,  that  leave  passion  without  any  moral  guide  in  the  real  oceurreiicea  of 
life.  To  the  female  mind  in  particalar,  as  being  endued  with  finer  feel- 
ing, this  species  of  literary  poison  has  been  ofien  fatal  ;  and  some  of  the 
most  unfortunate  of  the  sex  hafe  imputed  their  rain  chiefly  to  reading  of 
novels.  How  cautious,  then,  ought  parents  to  be  in  guarding  against  the 
intioduccion  of  these  romances  among  their  children  ;  so  calculated  to 
induce  that  morbid  sensibility  which  is  to  be  the  bane  of  future  happiness ) 
which  to  prevent  is  the  task  of  a  correct  education  ;  which  first  engeir- 
ders  ardent  passions,  and  then  leaves  the  mind  without  power  to  resist  or 
■uhdue  them.  It  is  lamentable,  that  three  fourths  of  these  productions 
come  from  the  pens  of  women  ;  some  of  whom  are  known  to  have  drank 
deep  of  the  fountains  of  pleasure  and  adversity. 

"  The  ilramii  is  another  hot-bed  of  this  diseased  sensibility.  It  has 
been  long  ago  remarked,  that  few  English  comedies  were  sufficiently  pure 
for  the  ear  and  eye  of  a  chaste  and  virtuous  woman.  But  if  such  scenes 
tre  to  be  found  among  them,  the  senttraenis  ihey  express  cannot  be  much 
improved  from  the  mouths  of  some  lirst-rate  actresses,  who  live  openly 
as  kept-mislresses.  We  are  very  little  obliged  by  the  l-te  importation 
of  a  few  loose  Ctrman  plays  en  the  English  stage.  Tliey  are  the  ofT- 
Apting  of  a  new  tcboo/,  and  comir^unicate  poison  in  a  new  way;  such 
poison  as  has  no  ancidoie  on  the  shelves  of  the  apothecary."    Pp.  89, 

Under  the  head  of  medicine,  considered  as  a  remote  cause  of 
nervous  diseases,  we  are  presented  with  some  important  observa- 
tions on  ihe  abuse  of  mercurials,  ant!  especially  of  calomel,  so 
often  empirically  prescribed  in  what  are  call(;d  stomach  and  bili- 
ous complaints.     The  success  of  this  remedy  in  the  hepatitis  of 
the  East  Indies,  and  some  other  chronic  affections  of  the  liver, 
has  ted,  by  analogy,  to  its  employment  in  other  cases.     It  is  cer- 
■teinly,  however,  a  remedy  ill  adapted  to  the  sensible  and  irri- 
Fteble  frame  of  such  as  labour  under  diseases  of  the  nervous  tem- 
tperament,  which  it  is  much  more  c.ilculated  to  increase  than  re- 
ftjieve.     We  concede  generally  to  Dr  Trotter,  what  he  has  said 
Vi^inst  the  abuse  of  calomel  in  stomach  complaints,  and  warmly 
twecommend  these   observations  to  the  serious  consideration  of 
ff, physicians.     But  we,  nevertheless,  think,  that  in  some  cases  of 
dyspepsia,  attended  with  what  are  called  bilious  symptoms,  that 
we  have  seen  very  great  advantage  from  small  alterative  doses 
of  calomel.      And  we  confess  ourselves  of  tliose  who  believe 
,  that  this  medicine  has  a  very  marked  effect  on  bilious  affections, 
■iifaidependent  of  evacuation,  although  this  opinion  has  been  pro- 
■  nounced  fanciful  by  Dr  Trotter.     We  ground  this  opinion,  not 
Kon  its  peculiar  effect  as  a  cholagogue,  but  on  its  effect  when  ad- 
ymintstercd  in  alterative  doses,  of  restraining  and  changing  tlie 
||ecretion  of  the  bile.    The  dysentery  of  the  lust  Indies  is,  in 
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trudi,  a  hepatic  flux,  and  something  like  tliis  we  occasionally  seff  I 
at  home  in  children ;  in  hoth  cases  calomel  acts  the  part  of  a   I 
restriiigent,  by  changing  the  action  of  the  secreting  organ.     And    \ 
in  the  oreen  diarrhaa  of  infants,  we  have  daily  occasion  to  ob- 
(crve  the  great  power  of  very  small  doses  of  calomel  in  changing 

I  this  vitiated  bilious  secretion.     "  I  find  nothing,"  says  Dt  Arm- 

Strong,  "  so  cleansing  to  the  bowels  of  children  as  c^ilomel ;  and 
if  it  is  well  prepared,  and  exhibited  in  the  above  mani^r,  it  never 
disagrees,  but  generally  is  of  great  service.  I  find  this  by  much 
tJie  safest  and  most  effectual  method  of  curing  the  diarrhxa  in 
children."  Every  succeeding  writer  on  the  diseases  of  children 
has  confirmed  this  judgment.  Our  own  experience  coincides 
■with  it ;  and,  largely  and  generally  as  we  have  employed  calomel 
in  the  diseases  of  children,  we  have  never  witnessed  any  of  those 
alarming  or  dangerous  effects  from  it,  with  which  the  prejudices 
of  Dr  Trotter  would  alarm  us.  Surely  Dr  Trotter  need  not  be 
told,  that  calomel  is  as  often  employed  to  restrain  aa  to  excite 
purging  in  children.  In  like  manner,  in  some  of  the  dyspeptic 
cases  of  adults,  when  the  secretion  of  the  bile  is  irregular,  now 
interrupted,  now  flowing  too  abundantly,  we  have  seen  deaded 
advantages  from  small'am!  alterative  doses  of  calomel.  The  best 
of  remedies,  however,  may  be  abused. 

"  I  resided  a  few  years  ago  (saya  ourauthorj,inanaval  sea-port,  where  I 
wa?  often  coosulied  for  stomach  and  nervous  complaints,  by  ladies,  the 
wives  and  reJati^ea  of  officeis,  and  my  other  friends  in  the  public  serticr. 
Many  of  these  females  h^d  been  residents  in  warm  climates.  The  great 
resemblance  which  the  cases  had  to  one  another,  excited  no  small  degree  of 
Eurprise  at  first,  till  I  learned  they  bad  been  all  subjected  to  a  siioibr 
mode  of  treatment  In  sbart,  they  had  been  patients  of  a  physician  of 
extensive  practice  in  the  nei^^hbuurhood,  who  prescribed  metcury  for 
every  disease.  Most  of  ihese  women,  among  whom  were  some  of  great 
mental  and  personal  accompiishmenis,  had  been  kept  for  monihs  or  weeki 
under  the  infiiieoce  of  the  mc:liciae  ;  with  their  throats,  mouths,  and 
tongues  so  swoln  and  e\coriated,  and  the  teeth  so  loose,  as  to  confine 
them  to  a  diet  cf  slops.  Those  who  had  no  stemach  complaints  when 
they  began  this  treatment,  found  them  come  on  after  it ;  and  such  as  had 
been  nervous  and  dyspeptic  before,  felt  all  their  ailments  aggravated. 
This  physician,  not  sitisiied  with  the  milder  preparations,  made  a  com- 
TOon  remedy  of  hjidrar.  mur. 

"  A  practice,  nut  unlike  to  what  I  have  just  related,  made  some  noise  jq 
our  navy  during  the  late  war.  A  physician  on  a  foreign  station  laolc  it 
into  his  head  that  all  modern  diseases  originated  from  Syphilis.  It  wm 
in  vain  that  otHcers  and  seamen  pleaded  innocence  :  if  they  were  uncon- 
scions  of  receiving  iiifecfion  themselves,  they  were  toid  it  must  come  frooi 
their  patents,  soiBetimes  to  many  generations  back.  Few  men  could  an- 
Hwer  for  their  purity  on  tiicse  occasions  t  a  mercurial  course  was  there- 
fare  directed ;  aot  for  days  gr  \veekc,  b.ut  for  years ;  for  there  was  no 
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fafrty  but  tn  continuing  it  at  intervals  through  life.  A  medicine  of  the 
kind,  employed  on  such  terms,  could  not  Tail  to  do  harm  :  aome  of  tbo 
moai  uniortuiute  womach  atfsciions  which  ever  came  under  my  care,  ow- 
ed their  ciusc  to  this  treatment  i  afew  valuable  meD  were  brought  to  the 
grave  by  it,  m  the  circle  of  my  own  acquaiDtaoce,  where  1  suspected  a 
acirrhous  pylorua."     P.  izj-115. 

The  influence  df  nervoUs  diseases  on  the  character  of  nations^ 
and  on  domestic  happiness,  the  Subject  of  the  fourth  chapter, 
is  a  sort  of  politico-cconbmical  rhapsody,  intended,  we  suppose, 
for  Dt  Trotter's  general  readerd,  and  dished  up  to  their  taste. 
put  if  the  medical  reader  is  yet  unacquainted  witli  the  nervous 
temperanient,  here  he  will  Bnd  new  diagnostics  )  for  example — 

"  Modern  Britoni  have  erected  Martello  lowersj  projected  the  inonda- 
tioD  of  Essex,  and  hoarded  up  tbe  current  gold  coin,  as  tokens  of  being 
afraid  of  the  French.  These  alarms  are  to  be  considsted  as  so  niany 
sympiomi  of  a  oertnus  tentperament  appearing  in  our  national  character! 
Brit«iii  had  no  ships  10  oppose  the  landing  of  Julius  Cxsar;  but  at  this 
momeot  she  has  a  navy  capable  of  lighting  the  whole  fleet*  of  Europs 
united  ;  yet  ehe  trembles  at  a  flotiila  of  cock-boais.  It  is  that  puddle  of 
corruptioQ,  the  Stock  Exchange ;  that  Delphi  of  Flutus,  where  sioclci 
brokers,  pay  their  vows,  and  expound  prophecie^j  that  haS  filled  the  na* 
tion  with  degenerate  fears,  appl-ehension,  and  hypochundriacism.  Europe 
has  been  sased  by  the  British  nacy  from  the  fangs  of  French  tyranny ; 
yet  shameful  to  be  told,  after  the  Beets  of  Fiance  have  been  annihilated, 
we  are  oow  to  be  assailed  by  three  thousand  wheaies,  (naoQcd  with  Hue 
Jtvih*!"     P.  147-I+8. 

Tliere,tod,we  mayleatn  *hat  is  undoubtedly  equally  new  and  in- 
teresting, that  Bonaparte  is  of  the  nervous  temperament ;  that  his 
bowels  uc  wrung  with  spasms  ^  that  hig  biliary  ducts  patuke  of 
the  cQmmDlion ;  nay,  that  all  Europe  partakes  of  the  commotion, 
and  sprawls  and  kicks  in  a  fit,  we  su^^pose,  of  the  falling  sickncsst 

"  The  preient  ruler  of  a  neighbouring  people,  appears  to  be  a  man  an- 
swering to  this  description-  He  is  said  to  be  subject,  at  times,  10  the 
deepest  hypochondriacal  glooms;  atid,  ivh[|e  uo4er  their  influence,  his 
tctnper  cxemplilies  more  of  the  demon  thnn  the  human  being.  Jealous  of 
his  personal  safety,  even  to  timidity,  becabse  he  is  aware  that  his  plaos  of 
ambitii.n  are  to  be  eiFecied  by  blood,  and  accomplished  By  perfidy,  he 
Inows  that  he  cannot  be  beloved.  ThiouEb  slaughter  and  fraud  he  has 
waded  to  a  throne  i  aad  his  obtaining  the  scepire,  was  the  signal  to  shut 
ih(  ^aiea  of  mercy  against  bis  species.  A  stranger  10  every  domestic  cn< 
I.  uo.  iz.  H  h  joymeoi; 


•  "  71a  geMif/run  of  tie  Slack  Exchange,  as  thej'  denouiinate  themselves,  ar« 
brc^eetiiu  great  things  from  ilie  conqueit  of  Bui:i)os  Ayri:)^  Spain,  humbled, 
cegraded,  pillagecl  by  an  imperial  cui-lhroat,  U  almost  hlotied  out  of  the  ma^ 
^£iiropc  i  wiuch  the  owes  to  the  gald  attd  silver  hrougfct  from  the  New  Worlil- 
Jet  Hitte gmlUmfn  teom  to  cnlenain  no  fears  for  the  like  file  JurjpcKtng  td 
•Hr  Brinm^^uch  is  the  jottriotHn  «f  0«K)r-Ittidtn  1" 
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jBjmtM  ;  unsDmptible  of  the  tender  passion ;  and  aloof  from  all  the 
temperate  and  looihing  pJensures  which  sweeten  the  slumbers  of  a  good 
man  in  power  and  prosperity,  this  atch-tyrant  is  said  never  lo  sleep  two 
nights  in  the  same  bed,  from  ihc  dread  of  assas  si  cation.  When  any  sud- 
den disaiter  befals  his  projecis,  without  a  single  virtue  to  cheer  refleciioti, 
he  becomes  his  own  tormenior  :  his  boweU  are  v^rung  with  spasms  ;  the 
biliary  ducts  partake  of  the  commotion';  and  a  jatindiced  hue  of  the  eye, 
indiotes  to  the  spectator,  the  Features  a(  some  devil  that  has  usurped  ibe 
human  form.  Under  this  sombre  cast  of  couatenance,  hts  vindictive  pas. 
sions  brood  over  crimes,  and  hatch  plots,  thai  he  may  find  victims  to  glut 
his  desire  for  blood.  Id  such  moods,  he  sends  to  the  guillotifie>  incar- 
cerates, or  proscribes  the  deroted  loyalists  of  Franct ;  anticipates,  in  ihtir 
htr,  the  doom  of  Englishmen  ;  and  feels,  in  miniature,  ihHt  gratification, 
which  he  longs  to  experience  bjr  the  invasion  of  Great  Britain.  Hittory 
tells  us  of  bad  men  that  were  born  with  leeih  in  their  jaws,  and  of  others, 
whose  hearts  were  found  liairy  ;  such  reklionsare  amiable,  if  ihey  eveo 
arose  from  the  folly  of  superstition,  as  they  impiv  the  hideousneas  and  de- 
testation of  vice.  And  future  ages  may  inquire  with  avidity  for  the  phy< 
siotogical  structure  of  that  breast  that  was  so  superlatively  steeled,  and 
possessed  passions  so  transcendenily  cruel,  above  wh«  is  recorded  of  the 
common  destroyers  of  mankind."     P.  i  J9-161. 


5"//'  Aneiirisma,  Rlflessiani  ed  Ojservanwni  Anatgmiciy-Clururgich, 
Di  Antonio  ScARPi,  P.  Professore  di  Notomia,  &c.  Pavia, 
An.  1804.  Fol.  Atlant. 

Tn  the  year  1797,  the  Society  of  Medicine  of  Paria  proposed  se- 
■*  veral  questions  on  the  subject  of  anetirism,  as  a  prize  essay  for 
the  year  1798*.  At  that  tmio  Professor  Scarpa  conceived  that 
he  had  colkcted  a  sufficient  iiumbcr.of  facts  and  cases,  to  answer, 
ill  a  satisfactory  manner  all,  or  at  least  tlie  greater  number]  of 
Ulese  questions  ;  bat  a  variety  of  circumstances  concurred  in  pre- 
venting the  finishing  of  his  essay  in  time  to  be  presented  to  the 
Society.  Considering  afterwards  that  the  cases  and  facts  on 
which  he  rested  his  opinion  with  regard  to  the  true  nature  of 
aneurism  in  general,  were  only  shortly  stated  in  his  treatise  ;  and 
that  the  operative  part  of  external  aneurism  reqi*i red  a  more  ample 

di»        ■ 
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discussion  than  the  narrow  limits  of  such  a  dissertation  would  al- 
low, he  formed  the  resolution  of  publishing  the  splendid  work, 
which  is  now  Before  us. 

It  ii  divided  into  three  parts ;  the  first  is  entirely  anatomical,- 
ihe  second  c6ntains  the  general  and  particular  history  of  aneu- 
rism, and  the  third,  the  treatment,  and  some  select  cases. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  our  authv)r  in  his  very  minute 
description  of  the  arteries ;  we  sha-1  contient  ourselves  with  men-*' 
tioning  some  of  the  corollaries  he  has  drawn  with  regard  to  the 
influence  of  the  anastomoses. 

In  the  inferior  extremity,  the  anastomoses  are  naturally  divided, 
into  two  orders  •,  the  first  are  those  of  the  arteries  of  the  parietes  of 
the  thdrax  and  abdomen,  and  the  parts  wi'htn  the  pelvis,  with 
the  common  femoral  artery,  both  above  and  below  the  crural  arch  9 
the  second  take  place  between  the  superficial  femotal  and  the  pro-« 
fimda,  along  the  thigh  and  round  the  knee. 

If  the  external  iliac  artery  is  obstructed  in  the  space  between 
the  division  of  the  common  iliac  and  the  crural  arch,  the  blood 
may  be  conveyed  into  the  femoral  by  the  epigastric  and  abdomi- 
nal arteries,  and  by  means  of  the  numerous  communications 
-with  the  pudic  arteries;  This  has  sometimes  happened,  though 
fai  an  inverted  sense,  with  regard  to  the  epigastric  vein,  as  in  the 
subject  dissected  by  Mr  Cline.  If  the  femoral  artery  is  obstruct* 
ed  above  its  division,  the  blood  may  be  deriveid  into  the  profunda  j 
by  the  various  communications  of  the  two  circumflex  arteries  with 
the  common  pudic,  the  sciatic,  the  gluteal,  and  posterior  iliac  arte- 
ries. Several  years  ago,  Dr  Bailiie,  in  the  dissection  of  a  full 
f;rown  man,  found  the  femoral  artery  obliterated  above  the  pro- 
unda,  without  the  circulation  being  interrupted,  or  the  power 
bf  the  limb  weakened.  Ouattani,  Gavina,  and  several  other  Sur- 
geons of  note  confirm  this  fact. 

In  the  second  order  of  anastomoses,  the  mode  of  commuhica* 
tion  varies  according  to  the  place  where  the  artery  is  tied  or  ob- 
structed. If  it  is  tied  a  little  above  where  it  passes  through  the 
tendon  of  the  great  adductor  muscle,  the  blood  is  conveyed  into 
Hie  branches  of  the  profunda,  by  the  large  branch  given  off  to  the 
tastos  intemus  muscle,  which  communicates  with  the  great  anas- 
tomotic branch.  When  the  artery  is  tied  higher  up,  the  circula- 
•tion  is  carried  on  by  the  numerous  anastomoses  of  the  Circum- 
8ex  and  perforantes,  with  the  inferior  branches  of  the  superficial 
'{emoral,aniithe  articular  arteries  of  the  knc:e,with  the  recurrent  and 
tibial  artery.  And  if,  in  addition  to  these,  we  add  the  uutritiou3 
arteries^  those  of  the  periosteum,  and  the  subcu-raneous  ramifica- 
tions, the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the  superfi;.ial  femoral  into 
Ac  branches  of  the  profunda,  and  the  arteried  of  the  hff  must  be 
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very  much  facilitated,  in  a  case  of  obliteiation  or  ligature  of  that 

The  same  remarks  arc  applicab'te  to  the  ramifications  of  the 
arteries  of  the  superior  extremity,  whkh  are  also  divided  into  two 
distinct  orders ;  the  first  conveying  the  blood  from  the  thoracic 
and  cervical  arteijea,  into  the  humeral  when  the  axiUary  ar- 
tery is  .obstructed ;  and  the  second,  to  the  fore-arm  and  hand, 
when  the  humeral  artery  is  tied  or  obliterated, 

After  these  preliminary  remarks  on  the  various  anastomoses, 
our  author  proceeds  to  treat  of  aneurism  in  general,  and,  in  psi* 
ticular,  of  the  aneurism  at  the  curvature  and  in  the  trunk  of  the 
thoracic  and  teutral  aorta.  He  begins  by  pointing  out  the  fallacy 
of  the  common  opinioii,  that  aneurism  is  formed  by  a  dilatation 
or  distention  of  the  arterial  coats,  preceded  by  congenital  debili- 
ty ;  and  he  endeavours  to  establish  his  own  theory,  that  it  is  al- 
ways tlie  eflect  of  rupture  or  erosion  oF  the  coats  of  the  arlery, 
lUowing  the  blood  to  be  effused  into  the  contiguous  cclltilar  sub- 
stance, which  constitutes  the  aiieurismal  sac. 

Althottgh  it  is  impossible'  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  certain  de- 
gree of  dilatation  of  the  artery,  previous  to  its  rupture,  our  au- 
thor does  not  allow  that  every  aneurism  is  preceded  or  accompa- 
nied by  such  a  dilatationy  or  that  the  proper  coats  of  the  anerj 
are  ever  distended  to  such  an;  enormous  degree  as  to  form  the 
aneurismal  sac.  He  Is  farther  inclbied  to  consider  those  polypous 
concretions,  which  have  been  sometiines  Found  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  aorta,  and  which  excitrd  so  much  discussion  in  the 
former  centnry,  as  examples  of  aueufisni  formed  by  the  previous 
rupture  of  the  coats  of  the  artery,  and  the  stagnation  of  the  arte- 
rial blood  in  a  distinct  sac,  and  not  in  the  canal  of  the  artery. 

RIorgagni  pointed  out  the  difference  of  these  two  affecticHiS  of 
the  commencement  of  tlie  aorta,  but  hft  conceived  them  to  he  on- 
ly varieties  of  the  same  disease,  and  describes  the  one  as  an  ex- 
uniple  of  aneurism  occupying  the  whole  circumference  of  the  ar^ 
tery,  the  other  as  only  affecting  one  side  of  the  vessel.  Our  au- 
thor differs  from  Morgagni,  and  proceeds  to  cSer  a  great  variety 
of  observations  to  prove  th^t  there  is  only  one  species  of  anetiiisih 
always  occasioned  by  the  rupture  of  tlie  proper  coats  of  the  artery, 
whether  it  is  accompanied  by  a  dilatation  of  the  artery  or  not. 

Although  the  Greek  and  Arabian  physicians  were  not  acquaint- 
ed with  interna!  aneurism,  they  very  often  spejk  of  external  aneu- 
rism, which  they  all  define  to  be  an  extravasation  of  blood  unde^ 
the  skin.  Severinus  and  Sclvaticus  were  both  of  opinion  that 
aneurism  was  formed  by  the  rupture  or  wound  of  the  artery. 
Fernelius  was  the  first  who  published  the  theory  of  the  dilatatioiT 
of  the  artery,  as  the  immediate  cause  of  anecritm ;  bur,  far  from* 
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being  the  result  of  careful  dissection,  it  will  be  found  to  be  mere- 
ly the  prcyiuce  of  his  oj*-n  imagination,  founded  on  hypotheses 
and  false  conjectures.  Sennertus,  Hildaniis,  Barbette,  and  seve- 
ral others  rejected  this  theory,  and  were  ail  convinced  that  both 
the  internal  and  external  an<iurisms  were  formed  by  the  rupture, 
and  not  by  the  dilatation  of  the  internal  coata-of  the  artery.  Our 
author  also  adopts  this  opinion,  and  proceeds  to  show  the  dif- 
ferent relations  of  the  proper  coats  of  the  artery  to  it?  cellular 
^ubstance,  ami  points  out,  by  careful  {lissectioiis,  the  share  which 
these  coats,  and  the  cellular  substance  or  any  oliher  membranes 
surrounding  ihem^  have  in  the  formation  of  the  aneurismal  sac. 
A  number  of  experiments,  similar  to  those  of  KichoUs,  are  re- 
lated to  shov,  that  in  injecting  air,  or  any  fluid  capable  Qf  co- 
agulatinfr,  into  an  artery,  the  two  internal  coats  zjp  ruptured, 
and  tlie  eitenial  cellular  membrane  is  raised  in  foT|ii  of  a  tumour. 
)r  the  great  variety  of  cases  which  the  author  h.ts  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining,  and  which  most  medical  men  (if  we  except 
Monro,  Hazon*  Palletta,  and  Maunoit),  have  considered  to  be 
examples  of  true  aijcurism,  he  has  nut  met  with  a  single  one,  in 
which  there  was  not  an  evident  rupture  of  the  internal  and  mus- 
cular coats,  which  consequently  could  have  no  share  in  the 
formation  of  the  aneurismal  sac.  It  is  a  circumstance  of  consi- 
derable impprtance,  with  regard  to  this  subject,  that  the  aneurism- 
al sac  never  occupies  the  whole  circumference  of  the  tube  of  the 
artery,  but  only  includes  a  small  portion  of  one  side,  to  which  it 
js  united  by  a  sort  of  constriction  or  neck,  beyond  which  it  im- 
mediately ejtpnmls  to  a  considerable  size.  And  if  the  artery  he 
opened  lengthways,  opposite  to  this  neck,  a  sort  of  partition  or 
diaphragm  torn  in  tlie  middle  is  obseryed,  corresponding  to  the 
constriction  exteniaJly,  which  marks  the  exact  limits  of  me  rup- 
tured coats  of  the  artery,  and  the  sac  of  the  aneurism.  And  far- 
ther, whether  the  aneurism  be  recent  or  of  long  standing,  the 
opening  from  the  artery  into  it  is  always  small,  and  the  sac  is  al- 
;  ways  covered  by  the  same  smooth  cellular  membrane  which  sur- 
■  -rounds  the  attcry  in  the  sound  state,  covered  in  the  thorax  by  thp 
-pleura,  and  in  the  abdomen  by  the  peritoneum.  Scarpa  agrees 
>with  Lancisi,  Morgagni,  Haller,  and  other  writers,  in  considering 
■the^lccrjlion  or  steatomatous  degeneration  of  the  internal  coal, 
JBS  much  more  frequently  the  cause  of  aneurism,  than  violent  ex- 
icrtTMis  of  the  whole  bo.-ty,  or  an  increased  impulse  of  the  heart. 
.  V  These  morbid  affections  always  begin  in  the  internal  coat  of  the 
I  lartcry,  or  in  the  space  between  it  and  tiie  muscular  coat.  If  an 
I  •ulceration  is  formed  in  the  internal  coat,  the  blood  oozes  through 
'^ctwecii  the  fibres  of  the  muscoiiir  coat  in  the  form  of  an  ecchy- 
-niosi^  as  has  been  observed  by  Morg^eni  and  Nicholls  in  the 
/    '  Hh;  ■■  ta»^ 
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ca?e  of  George  the  S?conil.  Kicholls  telaies,  that  there  was  a 
tnuU  fissure  on  tlic  Internjl  surface  of  the  aorta,  through  which 
a  BDiall  quantity  of  blood  had  recently  passed,  forming  an  ecchy- 
tnoeis,  and  showing  the  true  state  of  an  incipient  aneurism  of  the 
aorta,  and  confirmed  a  point  of  doctrine  published  by  him,  that 
the  external  or  ceilular  coat  of  the  aorta  tan  support  the  im- 

Eulsc  of  the  arterial  blood  without  being  ruptured,  although  there 
B  a  corrosion  or  laceration  of  the  internal  coat,  which  he  calU 
ligamentous.  This  will  always  be  found  to  be  the  case  ;  for, 
w.icn  ihe  rupture  or  corrosion  of  the  aorta  is  small,  the  blood 
o:  zing  insetsiby  through  the  muscular  coat,  stops  under  the 
extcnul  cellular  covtring,  without  raising  it ;  but  as  soon  at 
the  quantity  of  biood  coUected  is  capable  of  elevating  this  ei- 
tcmal  celluli.r  sh'jath  of  the  artery,  it  is  necessarily  converted 
into  a  puls.iiing  tumour  and  aneurismal  sac. 

From  all  thiit  has  be^n  sa.d,  we  may  infer,  1.  That  aneurism 
is  invariably  caused  by  the  rupture  of  liie  proper  coats  of  the  ar- 
tery. 2.  That  the  sac  is  never  formed  by  thi;  dilatation  of  the 
proper  coats  of  the  artery,  but  by  the  cellular  sheath  which  the 
artery  receives  in  common  with  the  neighbouring  parts,  covered  in 
the  thorax  by  the  pleura,  and  in  the  abdomen  by  the  peritoneum, 
S.  Although  the  aorta  is  3ometim.;8  enlarged  in  diameter,  this 
dil.itation  is  not  essential  to  constitute  the  disease  ;  and,  4.  That 
the  distinction  of  aneurism  into  true  and  spurious,  is  only  the 
result  of  a  false  theory,  since  observation  clearly  shows,  that 
tliere  is  only  one  form  of  this  disease. 

The  arguments  which  prove  the  non-existence  of  aneurism  in 
the  aorta,  frcm  dilatation  of  its  proper  coats,  may  be  urged  more 
airong'y  Iigainst  its  occurrence  in  arcsries  of  llie  second  order, 
such  as  the  popliteal,  femoral,  and  brachial. 

In  prosecuting  this  discussion,  our  author  proceeds  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  various  cases  which  arc  on  record,  and  begins 
by  the  analysis  of  Parker's  case,  as  related  by  Dr  Donald  Monra, 
which  a  great  many  surgeons  have  considered  as  an  example  cj 
several  true  aneurisms  occurring  in  the  course  of  tlie  same  arterji. 
Ill  the  carfful  dissection  of  these  tumours,  an  extraneous  sub- 
stance was  observed,  resembling  the  matter  of  steatum,  mixed 
with  the  fibres  of  the  muscular  coat,  filling  the  interstices 'of  the 
cel'ular  substame  whiih  lines  that  coat ;  the  internal  coat  wag 
also  much  thickened.  Prof.  Scarpa  remarks,  that  these  tumotirs, 
jns;e.id  of  being  examples  of  true  aneurism,  as  was  conceived  by 
Dr  Don.  Monro,  were  only  itealattiatoui  lAicletiings  of  the  proper 
coats  of  the  .iriery ;  and  that  far  from  forming  sacs  or  reservoirs 
for  ihe  blocd,  tliey  rather  constricted  and  diminished  the  natural 
size  of  the  tub;  of  the  artery.  Dr  Monro,  the  falJier,  has  re- 
marked. 
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jnarlced.  In  another  place,  "  that  he  had  once  observed  the  cavity 
of  3  large  artery,  almost  blocked  up  by  a  steatonialous  thickening 
of  the  internal  coat,  and  that  he  had  frequeniiy  observed  purulent 
matter  collected  in  it." 

It  is  probable  that  a  similar  case  had  occurred  to  Cuattani,  al- 
though he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  its  true  nature  ; 
and  Gavina  states,  that,  in  a  case  whii::h  he  had  taken  for  a  true 
aneurism,  the  artery,  instead  of  being  dilated,  was  converted  in- 
to a  hard  tumour,  from  the  thickening  oi  its  coats,  resembling  a 
a  piece  of  sponge  dipped  in  wax.  Palietta,  a  celebrated  Vene- 
tian surgeon,  mentions  that,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  practice, 
he  had  never  met  with  any  other  kind  of  aneurism  in  the  pop- 
liteal or  femoral  arteries,  than  that  occasioned  by  a  rupture  of 
the  proper  coats  of  these  arteries.  If  we  examine  with  atten- 
tion the  numerous  cases  related  by  Guattani,  Ffajani,  and  some 
■of  those  by  Dr  Monro  and  Mr  Home,  we  can  entertain  no  doubt 
of  the  aneurism,  in  all  these  cases,  having  been  formed  by  a 
rupture  of  the  artery  ;  and  although,  in  some  of  these  cases,  the 
artery  was  found  enlarged  longitudinally,  it  was  invariably  found 
10  be  ruptured  at  the  place  where  the  aneurism  was  situated. 
From  all  these  facta,  confirmed  by  his  own  experience,  our  au- 
thor concludes,  that  the  immediate  cause  of  .the  popliteal  and 
femoral,  as  well  as  of  aortal  aneurism,  is  the  rupture  or  corrosion 
of  the  proper  coats  of  the  artery,  occasioned  by  some  violent 
effort,  and,  in  general,  conjoined  with  a  congenital  relaxation, 
or  steatomatous  degeneration,  especially  of  the  internal  cont. 
He  likewise  demonstrates  tlie  insufficiency  of  the  symptoms  com- 
monly considereid  as  distinctive  of  tlx;  true  and  spurious  aneurism, 
which,  as  well  as  his  important  cases,  and  observations  with 
regard  to  the  structure  of  the  sac  of  the  aneurism,  we  particu- 
Jarly  recommend  to  the  perusal  of  onr  readers. 

In  the  numerous  observations  of  aneurism  in  the  bend  of  the 
arm,  produced  by  the  puncture  of  a  lancet,  no  doubt,  we  would 
*.  conceive,  can  exist  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  or 
that  it  is  formed  hj  eff'iijioit.     It  appears,  therefore,  ditEcult  to  ac- 
count for  a  contrary  opinion  having  been  entertained  even  by 
,    Molinelli,  Guattani,  aiwJ  others,  who,  notwithstanding  the  fre- 
quent  opportunities    they  must  have  hail    of   examining  such 
,    aneurisms,  preoccupied  by  the   false  opinion  that  it  was  formed 
^    by  the  dilatation  of  the  proper  coats  of  the  artery,  in  nper:it- 
^    ing  on  such  cases,  dissected  the  aneurismal  sac  carefully  from 
^    the  neighbouring  parts,  as  if  it  had  been  formed  by  the  dilated 
|.    proper  coats  of  the  artery.     Dr  Monro,  the  father,  even  wus 
p,    nearly  deceived  by  this  manner  of  performing  the  opcratioit ; 
.    but,  on  dividing  the  sac,  which  was  formed  by  the  aponeurosis 
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of  the  bleeps,  he  at  once  discovered  the  error  into  which  he  Im4 
klmost  been  led,  and  the  artery  was  distinctly  seen  at  the  bottolit 
of  the  incision  not  at  all  dilated, 

Some  medical  men  conceived,  that,  wlienevcr  the  lutcct 
wounded  only  the  external  iliembranes  of  the  artery,  the  intei- 
Dal  coat  protruded  riirough  the  lips  of  the  wound,  and  formed 
the  ancurismal  dilatation.  Guattani  compares  this  to  the  pro- 
trusion of  the  pcritonsCum  in  ^n  hernial  sac.  But  eiperiwiw 
pnnrce  the  contrary ;  for  if  part  of  the  inusculat  coat  of  an  ai^ 
tcry  be  removed,  leaving  the  internal  entire,  and  air  be  then  in^ 
jectcd  into  the  artery,  tlie  internal  coat  will  be  immediately  rup- 
tured, and  no  protrusions  are  formed  ;  if  the  artery  has  beeft 
macerated,  small  vesicles  indeed  will  protrude,  but  they  break 
with  the  slightest  increase  of  the  force  pf  the  injection.  Hatler's 
experiments  are  likewise  quite  inconclusive.  On  the  other  hind, 
the  experiments  of  Mr  J.  Hunter  and  Mr  Home,  which  have 
been  repeated  by  the  author,  and  more  recently  in  this  pountry 
by  Dr  Jones,  prove>  in  the  most  satisfactory  Oiaiiner,  the  diffi- 
culty, or  rather  the  irnnossibility  of  producing  an  aneurism  if 
the  internal  coat  is  left  entire ;  from  which  we  may  conclude, 
tliat  the  aneurism  at  the  bend  of  the  arm  from  the  puncture  of 
■^  lancet,  or  that  in  the  course  of  the  humeral  ariery  from  ^ 
wound,  is  also  occasioned  by  the  solution  of  continuity  of  iht 
coat  of  the  artery,  and,  consequently,  the  effusion  of  blood  inw^ 
«he  surrounding  cellular  Substance. 

In  the  aneurism  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  the  increase  of  the 
tumour  varies  accbrding  to  the  greater  or  less  resistance  opposed 
to  the  effusion  of  blood,  by  tlie  aponeurosis  and  ligamentouR 
bands  covering  the  ancurismal  ^^^-  ■  Prof.  Scarpa  has  found,  on 
examining  the  bend  of  the  arm  attentively,  that  it  is  the  liga- 
mentous web  or  expansion,  called  by  some  authors  intermuscu- 
lar figament,  which  principally  increases  the  resistance  of  the 
cellular  substance. 

The  aneurism  of  the  axillary  artery  is  always  diffuse,  as  it  i^ 
only  surrounded  by  a  loose  cellular  substance,  not  supported  1^ 
any  ligamentous  web.  The  aneurism  is  hkewise  diffuse  when  the 
humeral  artery  has  been  wounded  laterally,  so  (hat  the  blood  ef- 
fused passes  out  oi  the  space  occupied  by  the  above-mentioned 
ligamentous  expansion. 

In  fhe  aneurism  at  the  bend  of  the  arm  it  is  the  humeral  ar- 
tery which  is  wounded,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  the  ar- 
tery divides  high  up  in  the  arm. 

There  are  very  few  examples  of  aneurism  in  the  brachial  ar- 
tery from  interna!  causes  j  and  we  rarely  meet  with  the  steatoma- 
tous  eartliy  disorgajiization  of  the  coats  of  that  artery,  similar  tq 
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that  which  cccurs  !n  the  femoral  and  popliiral  arteries,  «nd  ia 
the  aorta.  However,  two  cases  of  apontatteous  aneuttsm  of  the 
"  brachial  artery  are  mentioned  by  Dr  Don.  Monro,  and  FaUetta; 
and  our  author  relates  the  history  of  one  which  oecurcd  in  the 
carotid  artery.  The  smaller  arteries,  such  as  the  temporal,  auri- 
cular) occipital,  and  palmar  arteries,  ate  likewise  subject  to  the 
disease. 

It  is  generally  admitted,  as  %  fact,  that  a  Radical  cure  of  aneu- 
rism cannot  be  obtained,  without  the  obliteration  of  the  canal  of 
I  the  arteryj  or  the  conversion  of  it  into  a  solid  ligamentous  sub- 
^ance,  which  may  be  effected  either  by  compression  or  by  tyibg 
file  artery. 
.  In  order  to  obtain  a  completely  radical  eyre  of  aneurism,  \ij 
praans  of  compression!  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  a  certain  dc- 
gree  of  vitality  in  the  proper  coats  of  the  aftcry,  that  the  pres- 
sure be  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  firm  contact,  and  eicite  ifi 
them  the  due  degree  of  adhesive  inflammation.  It  is,  therefore, 
more  likely  to  fail  when  the  djsease  has  been  produced  by  inter- 
nal causes,  where  a  considerable  pottion  of  the  ariery  is  disorga- 
nized above  the  laceration  or  njpEuve,  and  not  disposed  to  under- 
go the  adhesive  inflammation,  Some  surgeons  think  that  the 
compression  ought  to  be  employed  in  every  case  of  aneurism; 
but  experience  ha8  shewn,  that  it  proves  injurious  in  all  tiioae 
which  are  of  long  standing,  of  a  large  size,  painful  and  false,  as 
they  were  formerly  calleil  j  when  the  pressure  is  applied  below 
the  place  of  the  injury  in  jhe  artery  ;  when,  on  account  of  t!ie 
size  and  exquisite  sensibility  of  the  aneurism,  and  the  depth  of 
^ts  situation,  and  the  swelling  of  the  contiguous  parts,  a  sufficient 
^degree  of  pre -sure  cannot  be  employed  to  keep  the  sides  of  the 
artery  in  firm  and  steady  contact ;  and,  lastly,  in  all  cases,  where, 
'from  the  history  of  the  disease,  wC  have  reason  to  suppose,  that 
it  has  arisen  from  a  stcatomatous  or  earthy  degeneration  of  the 
|Rtery.  In  cases  the  reverse  of  these  just  mentioned,  compre?- 
**ion  has  often  effected  a  complete  cute  ;  of  course  it  is  a  method 
which  ought  not  to  be  entirely  excluded  from  practice. 

Surgery  possesses  a  much  more  easy  method  of  producing  the 
"obliteration  of  the  canal,  by  tlie  ligature  of  the  artery.  But  ill 
"thisj  as  in  the  method  of  effecting  the  cure  by  ccmpresstoR,  it  is 
'  pf  consequence  to  apply  the  ligature  at  some  distance  from  the 
seat  of  tlie  disease,  as  the  morbid  disorganization  of  the  arterial 
^oats  renders  ihcm  incapable  of  inflaming,  and  unsusceptible  of 
■  adhesion.  In  every  case,  therefore,  where  the  nature  of  the  parts 
'and  other  circumstances  allow,  wc  ought  to  apply  tlie  IJga- 
'tuTc  «t  a  distance  from  the  disease,  and  leave  the  aneutismal 
tac  nnlouchcd.  In  anetrrJsms,  from  a  wound,  we  have  not  the 
■<^ame  dinger  to  fear,  gs  the  artery  is  sound  above  and  below  the 
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injttiy.  Afier  an  artery  has  been  tied,  it  is  obaerved,  that  the  oblite- 
T2lion  is  not  confined  to  the  place  to  which  the  ligature  is  applied, 
but  extends  downwards  as  far  as  the  grst  anastomosing  branch. 
And  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  whenever  the  blood  is  inter- 
jTipted  in  its  courtie  through  a  vessel,  that  vessel  has  a  disposi- 
tion to  contrncf,  and  to  be  ubliterated,  and  the  blood  iinmcdjaie- 
ly  takes  anothu-r  charnelj  and  continuL's  its  course  by  the  neigh- 
boarhig  branches.  When  an  artery  is  tied  at  a  considerable  (Us- 
tance  above  vn  aneurism,  the  blood  which  enters  the  branch  of 
the  artery  below  the  ligature  has  not  sufficient  force  to  distend 
the  sac,  and  is  unable  to  overcome  the  resistance  opposed  lo  it 
by  the  coagulated  blood  contained  in  it ;  the  blood,  therefore, 
parses  along  the  lower  anastomoiics,  and  leaves  the  trunk  entire- 
ly, which  continues  to  contract,  and  be  obliterated  as  far  as  the 
root  of  the  aneurismal  fiac.  If,  therefore,  after  the  ligature  of  a 
large  artery,  snch  as  the  femoral,  the  pulsation  continues  in  thf 
aneurismal  sac,  we  are  not  to  ascribe  that  circunnstance  to  the 
blood  getting  into  it  from  the  anastomosing  vessels,  but  to  the 
ligature  not  having  been  applied  with  a  due  <legree  of  tightness. 

"  From  wliat  has  been  said,  two  imporuni  preempts  relative  lo  (lie  enre 
of  cKlernal  aneurism  may  iie  dednced  ;  in  ili^  first  place,  that  the  ecm- 
pleic  cure  of  ihif  disease  may  be  oblained  by  t>irig  the  artery  in  the  ?ici- 
nity  of  the  wound  or  laceration  in  it,  as  well  as  by  a|iplying  the  ligature 
at  a  coQsiderab'e  distance  abore  the  place  of  tbe  iojiiiy,  and  without 
nuking  an  incision  into,  or  laying  operi  the  anejuTismal  sac.  In  the  sc 
cond  place,  that  when  wc^o  not  open  the  anEurisnial  sac,  for  the  cure 
«f  this  disease,  (rorn  the  resistance  which  the  ciots  contained  in  the  tu- 
mour oppose  to  the  blocd  which  endeavoured  to  enler  the  aneurismal  sac, 
from  abo»e  duwnwards,  or  from  below  upwards,  the  application  of  a  liga- 
ture above  the  place  of  the  rupture  or  wound  in  it,  leiiving  the  tumour 
untouched,  renders  it  unnecessary  fm  the  surgeon  lo  apply  a  second  liga- 
tore  below  tbe  place." 

In  internal  aneurisms,  ve  can  only  expect  to  aSbrd  a  temper 
rary  relief,  by  frequent  evacuations  of  blood,  dipping  the  extre- 
mities ill  warm  water,  low  diet,  anodynes,  and  the  like.  In  ajl 
cases  where  the  rumour  protrudes  outwardly,  we  must  abstain 
from  all  kind  of  pressure.  In  the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  vm 
mtist  leave  off  all  emollient  applications,  and  rather  use  cold  sti- 
mulating remedies ;  but  iii  aJ!  thest  cases  the  relief  is  merely 
temporary. 

In  the  cure  of  popliteal  aneurism,  compression  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon,  except  in  cases  where  it  has  arisen  from  an 
external  cause,  and  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  internal  morbid 
degeneration  of  the  proper  coats  of  the  anery  j  when  we  cut 
press   the  two  opposite  aides  of  the  lacerated  artery  ag^nst  the 
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posterior  suface  of  the  tliigh-bone ;  and  when  the  degree  of  pres- 
sure used  IB  sufficient  to  excite  adhesive  inflammation  in  the  coats 
of  the  artery,  and  convert  it  into  a  solid  substance.  Besides,  that 
the  combination  of  those  circumstances  is  very  rare,  the  surgeon 
will  find  many  obBtacles  to  prevent  his  applying  a  sufficient  de- 
gree of  pressure. 

Anel  was  the  first  who  performed  the  tying  the  brachial  artery, 
V'thout  opening  tlie  aneurismal  sac.  In  the  year  1785,  Mr  John 
JiuntL't  proposed  and  performed  the  operation  of  tying  the  femo- 
ral artery,  without  touching  the  Eac  ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  that  Mr  Hunter  was  not  acquainted  with  what  Anel  had 
4oiie  in  the  bend  of  the  arm. 

Mr  Hunter,  therefore,  in  trying  this  new  mode  of  cure  fi>r  the  po- 
pliteal areurism,  had  tio  other  guide  than  his  own  sublime  genius,  always 
active  and  unceasingly  employed,  so  long  as  he  lived,  in  extending  tlie 
boundaries  of  the  natural  aciences,  and  ot  the  arts  useful  to  mankind, 
ipeeiaily  that  of  surgerj-.  The  happy  cTenl  which  followed  in  the  first 
patient  on  whom  he  operated,  aed  the  other  similar  fortunate  successes 
obtained  by  him,  as  aiso  those  which,  in  the  sequel,  occurred  in  rhe 
hands  ol  other  surgeons,  proved  the  Justice,  as  well  as  the  great  utility  of 
the  plan  conceived  for  the  cure  of  the  popliceil  aneurism  ;  which  dis- 
covery will  form  an  eternal  monument  of  glory  to  its  author." 

We  pasB  over  the  detail  of  the  operation,  and  subsequent  treat- 
ment, which  we  recommend  to  the  particular  attention  of  our 
readers,  and  shall  only  insert  his  recapitulation  of  the  different 
Steps,  to  point  out  in  what  circumstances  the  author's  method 
differs  from  that  originally  proposed  by  Mr  Hunter. 

Theplaeeof  the  incision,  which  I  prefer,  is  in  the  upper  third  of  the 
thigh,  or  a  tittle  higher  than  the  place  where  Mr  Hunter  used  lo  per- 
form it,  in  order  lo  avoid  the  necessiiy  of  removing  too  much  from  its 
position,  or  of  turning  back  the  sartoriiis  musi^le  for  bringing  into  view, 
and  tying  the  superficial  femoral  artery  below  it.  z.  The  manner  of  in- 
sulating ihe  aitery  from  the  cellukr  substnnce,  with  the  point  nf  the 
the  finger,  rather  than  with  a  cutting  instrument,  in  order  lo  prevent,  io 

way,  the  divisi'in  of  any  cnllareral  branch,  and  the  insulating  ihe  ar- 

only  in  that  space  which  is  requireJ  for  the  application  of  two  ligi- 
s.  3.  The  h£viure,  by  nieuns  of  (wo  waxed  threads,  of  convenient 
idih,  placed   behind   and   round  the  artery,  near  to  each  other,  with 

inteiposiiiun  of  a  roll  of  linen,  of  a  cylindrical  form,  between  the  ar- 
tery and  (he  knot.  4.  The  express  omission  of  ibe  ligature  of  r«(ruf.  J. 
TJie  givir.g  the  preference  to  the  simjile  knot  rather  than  to  tiie  double 
pr  surgeon's  knot.  6.  The  unrtmiiii''g  aKeniion  during  the  subsequent 
trcainient,  that  the  lips  of  the  wound  do  not  approach  too  close ;  and 
■till  more,  that  they  do  not  adhere  together,  before  the  ligatures  and  the 
roll  of  lintn  aic  expelled  from  the  bottom  of  ife  wound,  and  till  the 
Jtottom  of  thewuund  has  tis«o  neaily  to  a  level  with  the  integuments. 
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J.  Tbc  limcly  incision  or  counttr-opening  in  the  case,  alihough  not  of 
Ircqueni  occurrciKCi  of  an  ;ib9ceu  fomiint  in  the  vicinity  ot  Lhe  tnee, 
Rlodtf  the  couFK  of  ihc  tupeificial  fenwcal  aitety,  iVom  the  ponton  of 
cclluur  substance  lurroimdiog  that  artery  haviDg  become  morti&ed," 

We  are  not,  howercr,  indinpd  to  approve  of  the  interpoBiuon 
of  the  roll  of  linen,  although  Prof.  Scarpa  relates  several  cases  in 
which  it  has  been  practised  with  perfect  success  i  and  we  are 
father  surprised,  cohsidcring  the  manner  in  which  he  reasons  on 
this  subject,  that  he  should  have  been  Induced  to  adopt  such  a 
practice.  But  it  would  be  leading  ub  loo  far  to  enter  into  inf 
4iscussEon  on  this  point.  We  must,  therefore,  refer  to  the 
work  of  Dr  Jones,  and  the  remarks  of  Mr  Vcitch,  insetted  in  i 
former  number  of  thjs  Journal. 

Compression  canncft  be  employed  for  the  cure  of  the  femoral 
aneurism,  as  the  artery  Is  not  situated  immediately  upon  a  bone. 
In  this  case  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  the  preference  to 
the  ligature  t  and  the  sooner  the  gperation  is  performed  afier  the 
tppearance  of  the  tumour,  the  more  reason  we  have  to  eipect  it 
to  be  attended  with  success.  As  long  as  the  aneurism  remains 
circumscribed,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  have  been  produced, 
Mr  Hunter's  operation  is  the  most  certain  and  speedy  method, 
and  the  least  painful  to  the  patient.  But  when 'the  aneurism' 
hss  been  caused  by  a  gunshot-wound,  .ind  has  acquired  suddenly 
»  very  great  size,  attended  with  excruciating  pains,  distention  of" 
the  integuments,  and  violent  fever,  the  author  considers  this 
Irode  of  operating  af  top  slow  in  its  effccta,  aiid  recommend* 
the  incision  of  the  (ac,  jind  the  ligature  of  the  artery  above  and 
below  the  laceration,  as  we  have  nq  tausie  to  apprehend  any 
morbid  State  of  the  artery  at  the  place  of  the  injury. "  It  is  still 
more  embarrassing  when  the  aneurism  is  situated  immediately  be- 
low the  crural  arcn  ;  for,  setting  asidp  the  possibility  of  the  pro- 
funda being  included  in  the  rupture  ahm^with  the  superficial 
femoral  artery,  the  straitness  of  tlie  situation,  an^  the  short  dis- 
tance between  the  top  of  the  tumour  and  ttie  crural  arch,  pre- 
vent the  surgeon  laying  bare  and  tying  the  artery  properly,  or 
he  is  under  the  necessity  of  including  the  profunda  in  the  liga- 
ture, which  ought  always  to  be  avoided  if  possible,  as  it  renders 
the  success  of  the  operation  more  doubtful.  It  is  a  well  knowti 
fact,  that  in  a  fuH  grown  subject,  tlie  common  femoral  divides 
into  tlie  suptrJHial  and  profuisda,  or  anteriir  and  psstaior  femonl 
arteries,  at  an  inch  and  an  half,  ?n  inch  and  three  quarters,  very 
rarely  two  inches,  and  never  more,  below  the  cniral  arch.  Sup^ 
pose,  then,  that  the  aneurism  is  situated  two  inches  belww  th? 
crural  ai-ch,  and  as  large  as  a  hen's  eggs,  we  must  recollect,  thai 
the  place  of  the  rupture  corresponds  to  the  centre,  or,  as  Mr  Des. 
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tramps  maintains,  to  the  lower  third  of  the  tumour,  the  rupture 
■o  this  case  would  be  three  inches  bdow  the  crural  arch ;  and 
Supposing  the  greatest  distance  a  full  inch  below  the  origin  of 
the  profuntla.  But  as  in  this  case  there  would  be  too  little  room 
for  performing  the  operation  conveniently,  the  author  recom- 
mends an  incision  to  be  made  in  the  sac,  and  the  ligature  to  be 
applied  above  and  below  the  artery,  an  assistant  compressing  the 
irtery,  as  it  passes  out  below  the  crural  arch. 

Prof.  Scarpa  has  not  met  with  any  cases  of  aneurism  situated 
shove  the  origin  of  the  profunda  ;  hut,  fforfi  the  observations  of 
Guattani,  Gaviiia,  Clarke,  and  Mayer,  he  conceives  it  probable 
that  the  life  of  the  patient  may  be  preserved,  even  after  (he  li- 
gature of  the  common  femoral  artery.  He  directs  that  the  surt- 
jeon  should  divide,  with  one  stroke  of  a  sharp  pointed  bistoury, 
file  sac  from  below  upwards,  and,  passing  his  left  hand  quickly 
to  the  bottom  of  ths  sac,  lay  hold  of  the  artery  with  his  fore- 
Jinger  and  thumb ;  with  his  right  l)and  he  will  pass  an  eyed 
Tieedle,  armed  with  a  ligature,  whicfi  an  assistant  will  tie  above 
tlie  wound  in  the  -.irtery  ;  the  bleeding  being  now  stopped,  llie 
Aurgeon  will  have  sufficient  time  to  apply  a  second  below  the 
wound,  and  dress  tht  wound  in  the  usual  way.  In  this  case, 
Tery  much  depends  on  the  dexterity  and  presence  of  mind  of  the 
operator  i  ajid  although,  in  general,  he  will  not  find  much  dif- 
£culty  in  laying  hold  of  the  artery,  from  its  being  in  an  insulat- 
ed state,  as  Suverinus  lias  remarked,  and  as  tlie  nerve  docs  not 
ie  near,  nevenhelesa,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  mode 
adopted  by  Mr  Abeineihy,  as  related  in  No.  9.  of  this  Journal, 
would,  at  least  in  an  emaciated  patient,  be  preferable, 

From  the  remarks  stated  in  this  chapter,  the  autlior  concludes, 

1.  That  compression  never  can^be  employed  for  the  cure  of  fcJ 
^oral  aneurism  in  whatever  part  of  the  thigh  it  is  situated. 

2.  That  the  aneurism  of  the  lower  third,  middle,  or  top  of  the 
thigh,  at  the  distance  of  four  inches  from  the  crural  arch,  if  it 

.  is  circumscribed,  may  be  cured  according  to  Mr  Hunter's  me- 
thod. 3.  That  when  the  aneurism  is  of  a  large  size,  difFiise,  and 
threatening  inflammation  and  gangrene,  the  best  plan  to  follow 
is  the  inciwon  of  the  sac,  the  evacuation  of  the  clotted  blood, 
and  the  ligature  of  the  artery  above  and  below  the  laceration  or 
wound.  4.  That,  in  the  aneurism  at  the  top  of  the  thigh,  we 
have  a  steady  rule,  according  to  which  we  may  fix  the  place  of 
the  rupture  in  the  ailcry.  5.  That,  when  the  rupture  afieci;tt 
the  artery  so  high  up  aa  to  include  the  origin  of  Uie  profuuds 
also,  so  that  the  ligature  falls  upon  the  common  femoral  artery, 
the  surgeon  ought  not,  therefore,  if  all  the  other  circumstances 
aie  favourable,  to  de^p;iir  of  obtaining  a  cure. 
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As  long  as  the  aneurism  in  the  bend  of  the  arm,  occasioned 
by  the  prick  of  a  bncet.  remains  circumscribed,  without  inflairx 
maiion  of  the  skin  coveriiig  it,  and  in  young  and  slender  persons, 
it  may  be  radically  cured  by  means  of  compression  ;  and  the  best 
mode  of  applying  it  in  tliis  case,  is  that  described  by  Genga  in 
his  Anatomia  Chirurgica. 

After  a  few  days  trial,  we  soon  ascertain  whether  it  is  likely 
to  succeed  or  not,  and  we  ought  to  endeavour  to  assist  its  efiert 
by  the  use  of  venesection  and  low  diet,  in  order  to  moderate  the 
impetus  of  the  circulation.  The  patient  must  continue  the 
bandage  for  several  months  after  the  cure  is  supposed  ro  be  corn* 
plete,  and  he  must  avoid  making  any  violent  exertions  with  Jiia 
arm. 

When  compression  cannot  be  employed,  or  is  contraindi* 
caled,  the  surgeon  ought  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  opera* 
tionof  the  ligature  of  the  artery,  either  according  to  Auel's  method, 
by  tying  the  artery  above  the  aneurism,  leaving  it  untouched, 
or  by  making  an  incision  into  the  aneurismal  sac,  and  applying 
a  ligature  above  and  below  the  injury. 

The  same  method  of  oper^iting  is  to  be  adopted  in  cases  of 
aneurism  of  the  humeral  artery,  caused  by  the  prick  of  a  sword 
or  bayonet,  or  by  fire-arms.  But  It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  \l 
is  often  ditliguk  to  discover  the  wound  in  the  artery,  if  it  has 
been  made  laterally  and  posteriorly,  and,  consequently,  not 
easy  to  ascertain  where  to  apply  the  ligature.  In  this  case,  we 
would  recommend  carrying  the  incision  below  the  biceps  muscle, 
and  separating  it  on  the  posterior  part,  to  pass  a  probe  into  the 
original  wound,  and  then  cut  upon  it  if  it  could  be  felt  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  arm,  and  lay  bare  the  artery.  If  the  place  of 
the  wound  could  not  be  discovered,  a  ligature  might  be  passed 
round  the  anery  aud  tied ;  if  it  was  applied  below  the  wound, 
the  blood  would  immediately  rush  out,  and  would  direct  u3 
where  to  apply  the  second  ligature  ;  if  no  blood  was  discharged, 
it  would  indicate  that  the  ligature  had  been  applied  above  the 
wound ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence,  whether  a  se- 
cond ligature  is  applied  below  the  wound  or  not. 

In  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  axillary  artery  above  the  origin  of 
the  profunda  humeri,  we  may  espect  a  similar  success  to  riiat 
which  has  been  met  with  in  the  cases  where  the  common  femo- 
ral artery  has  been  tied.  In  cases  of  ariUary  aneurism  of  very 
great  size,  and  threatening  to  burst,  or  where,  from  the  long 
delay  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon,  the  arm  and  hand  are  in  a  state 
approaching  to  gangrene,  or  when  the  disease  is  ComjJicated 
with  fracture  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  the  author  recommctHls 
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the  disaTticuIation  of  the  humerus  from  the  scapula,  in  a  similar 
manner  as  mentioned  in.  speaking  of  the  popliteal  aneurtam. 

In  aneurisms  of  the  smaller  arteries,  as  the  temporal,  occipi- 
tal, ani  the  like,  thfe  cure  is  easily  obtained,  either  by  dividing 
the  aneunsmal  sac,  and  tying  the  artery  drawn  out  with  the 
tenaculum,  or  by  a  ligature  passed  round  it  by  means  of  the 
aneurismnl  needle  ;  or,  if  the  mouih  of  the  artery  has  been  bruis- 
ed, or  if  several  .irteries  open  into  the  sac,  pressure  may  be  ap- 
plied to  them  by  means  of  a  piece  of  dry  sponge,  secured  with 
compresses,  and  a  bandage  adapted  to  the  situation  of  the  tu- 
mour. In  aneurisms  of  the  carotid  artery,  where  the  tumour  is 
situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  ligature  may  be  applied  with  safety  below  the  disease, 
without  any  interruption  to  the  functions  of  the  brain,  as  is  com- 
pletely proved  by  the  case  related  by  Petit  of  the  advocate 
Vieillard,  who  was  cured  spontaneously  if  an  aneurism  in  the 
bifurcation  of  the  right  carotid,  by  the  oblicerjtiou  of  that  artery 
from  its  origin  to  the  seat  of  the  tumour. 

The  aneurism  at  the  bend  of  tiie  arm  may  be  readily  distin- 
guiiJied  from  the  aneurismal  varix.  In  the  former,  the  tumour, 
from  being  circumscribed,  sometimes  becomes  diffused,  and  in- 
creases to  a  large  size,  threatening  inflammation  and  gangrene 
of  the  part.  In  the  latter,  the  tumour  is  always  circumscribed, 
and  extends  to  a  certain  distance  above  and  below  the  injury  ;  it 
increases  slowly,  and  is  seldom  accompanied  by  any  great  pain. 
Both  tumouis  have  a  pulsation  similar  to  the  aiteries  ;  but  in  the 
aneurismal  varix,  it  is  accompanied  with  3  iremulous  motion, 
and  a  sort  of  jarring,  hissing  noise,  as  if  the  blood  were  passing 
out  by  a  very  small  orifice.  The  pulse  at  the  wrist  beats  more 
feebly,  and  the  brachial  artery,  above  the  seat  of  the  disease,  is 
observed  to  pulsate  more  strongly  than  in  the  sound  arm. 

The  seat  of  the  aneurismal  varix  is,  in  gener.d,  in  the  basilic 
vein,  which  is  enlarged,  forming  an  oblong  tumour  with  the 
ticatnx  of  the  bleeding  in  the  centre.  It  seldom  extends  more 
than  two  inches  above  and  below  the  injury,  and  then  the  vein 
gradually  regains  its  natural  size. 

Dr  W.  Hunter  is  undoubtedly  the   first  who  gave  sn  accurate 
description  of  this  disease,  although  Prof.  Scaipa  is  disposed  to 
'  ;laim  a  share  of  the  merit  to  his  countryman   Guattani,  who, 
]i^arly  about  the  same  time,  published  the  history  of  i 
of  aneurismal  varix,  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  whic^  tl 

n  be  no  doubt. 

In  the  cure  of  the  aneurismal   vari^,  as  long  as  it  remaiilK»~ 
nmple,  the  patient  has  only  to  abniain  from  using  his  aimi  and 
from  keeping  it  as  much  aa  possible  iu  a  depending  posture. 

Prof.  , 
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PmI.  Sc»Tpa,  Dr  Hunter,  Mt  B.  BbU,  Pott,  and  Garneri,  men- 
tion cMtt  wliefc  the  diseatc  has  rein.uoc(l  atauonury  for  14,  20, 
and  35  ye:irs.  SeTcral  caBi;8  are  rcluted  by  Brambilln,  Guat- 
Xf,ni,  and  Monteggii,  of  a  cure  haTinf;  bseii  obuiiied  bj'  mcait) 
t<f  compreEiton.  But  as  this  method  of  cure>  if  U  does  not  sut- 
coett,  exposes  the  patient  to  the  danger  uf  a  complication  of  t!ic 
disease  with  ail  aneurism,  it  oUght  not  to  be  employed  extcpt  in 
recent  cases,  where  the  tumour  ie  smaJI,  and  in  alender  paiietitt, 
at  an  early  period  of  life,  and  vherc  both  iif  the  veSseh  can  b« 
compressed  accurately  against  the  bone.  If  iha  dbeasc  is  comJ 
plicated  with  an  aneunsin  iBhich  threaten!  to  become  difiiisc, 
we  are  under  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  an  operation 
which  may  be  performed  according  to  Aiicl's  method,  aS  in  the 
case  of  simple  aneutism.  But  if  the  aneurism  h;is  become  dif- 
fuse, the  incision  of  the  sac  ought  to  be  preferred  ;  and  this  sub- 
ject is  more  fully  illustrated  by  the  case  related  by  Mr  Park  in 
the  ith  vol.  of  the  Med.  Facts  and  Obsciv. 

Prjf.  Scarpa  has  illustrated  his  doctrines  bj"  ten  magnificent 
plates,  of  the  size  of  hfe.  Seven  of  tliese  exhibit  minutely  the  an- 
tistomising  branches  of  the  arteries  of  the  superior  aiid  inferior  ex- 
tremities, and  the  remainder  to  explain  his  opinion  of  the  nature 
of  aneurism.  In  praUe  of  these,  it  vould  be  dilBcult  to  £3V  loo 
much.  They  surpass,  Indeed,  if  posaibie,  ibc  preceding  works 
of  the  Anderlonis. 

We  have  thus  endeaToOrcd  to  give  such  an  account  of  this 
tplendid  work  as  oilr  limits  would  permit,  and  its  importance 
tequircd.  For  us  to  say  any  thing  in  praise  of  'xhat  comes  from 
Scarpa  as  his  surgical  chef  d'oeuvre,  would  be  superfluous  \  but 
we  must  not  conceal  its  faults.  Accurate  and  beautiful  as  the 
plates  are,  they  have  one  very  bad  effect,  they  diminish  the  utility 
of  thewotlc,byconfiningit  to  the  libraries  of  the  rich;  and  the  size 
of  the  page  renders  it  impossible  to  read  tlie  test  without  a  frame 
to  support  the  volume.  Even  fot  those  few  who  may  be  fortqnaie 
enough  to  get  a  copy  of  the  original,  an  accurate  translation  of 
it,  in  an  octavo  form,  would  be  highly  desirable  j  and  when  we 
consider  that,  by  inserting  only  those  plates  whi^  are  absO' 
lutely  necessary,  it  might  be  published  at  3,  moderate  price,  we 
hope  thjt  it  will  soon  be  fotmd  in  the  library  of  every  surgfon, 
as  few  objects  of  his  profession  are  more  important  than  aneurism/ 
and  cenainly  none  of  them  has  been  treated  of  in  a  more  mas- 
terly manner,  whether  we  regard  the  ptctent  work  in  a  practical 
or  seienti^c  point  of  view. 
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PART  III. 

MEDICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


ON  the  24th  of  June,  the  Senatus  Academicus  of  Edinburgh  con« 
feired  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine  on  the  following 
Gentlemen,  after  having, gone  through  the  appointed  examina* 
dons,  and  publicly  defended  their  respective  inaugural  dissertar 
tions:  • 

From  England. 


-• 


William  Henry  Bonsfield, 
Edward  Parker  Charleswortb^ 
Henry  ^earon, 
Robert  Gooch» 
Joshua  Ireland) 
Samuel  Litton, 
Albert  Parry  Moss, 
John  M.  B.  Pigot, 
William  Shearman, 
Henry  Snow, 
John  Thomson, 
Baldwin  Wake, " 


David  Barry, 
Joseph  Brownlow, 
Albert  H.  Callanan, 
William  Hudson, 
Daniel  Linehan, 
Henry  M'Creery, 
Robert  Nixon, 
Stephen  Laurence  O'Brien^ 
Eugene  O'Neill, 
John  Pigot, 
.Samuel  Robinson, 
William  Stott, 


Charles  Farquharson» 

'  901*.  Ill*  M0«  12. 


l)e  HydrocephaJo  AcUtOk 

De  Scarlatina* 

JDe  Dysenterta* 

De  Rachittde. 

De  Martia* 

De  Calculo. 

De  Apoplexla. 

De  Mttrhis  Ebriosorum. 

De  Pneumonia* 

De  Rheumatumo  Acuto* 

De  Chorea. 

De  Typhis  RemeJiis* 

From  Imsljsnd. 

De  Phlegmasia  dolente  Puerperorum* 

De  Sanguitus  Circulati<{ne. 

De  Ascite. 

De  Rheumatismo  Actsto. 

De  RespiroHone. 

De  Pneumonia. 

De  Voce  Humana. 

De  Atthmaie  Spasmo£eo* 

De  Hernia  InguinaJk 

De  Princifao  VitaB. 

De  Pneumonia. 

De  He/uUide  Acuta* 

From  Jamaica. 

De  Pktiki  Puhnmali. 

li  Fr$m 


From  PofTUGAL.                                                             1 

Branca  DeSonza, 

De  Calaraela.                                                  J 

From  St  Kitts.                                       vJ^B^I 

Benjamin  Haidcnian, 

-      D^  Aun  mmaiw.                          ^I^^^l 

From  ScoTtJUo.                                        '^^^H 

Joshua  Henry  DaTidson, 

De  Cynanike  TrachcaSi.                                  1 

Robert  Tyller, 

Vt  Oxygeak.                                               1 

And,  on  the  12tli  of 

^ptemher,  th«  isxae  honour  wa3  confei'          1 

red  on  the  following  Gentlemen  : —                                                        1 

From  Bosiuii-                                                      1 

Jo»epkaeh»ffer, 

Jie  Rhcumaiim^                                         J 

From  EaaiAVB.                                                       1 

Francis  Sachewrel  Darwin             He  NyMthtrace. .                                       | 

Richard  Pickering, 

De  Cynamhe  Maligna. 

Joseph  Arnold, 

Dr  Hydroth^race. 

William  Henry, 

KDe  Acido  Urm  it  Morbii  a  mm* 
\     ejus  ^ccrctknc. 

Fr»Bl    Its  LAS  D. 

Joanne  Metgc  Banley, 

De  PhikU;  Piilmonan. 

Henry  Huey  Tyler, 

Dr  Exercilalio^r. 

Thomas  Lee, 

De  Jpoplexia  HydroetkkaHca. 
De  Pwgantium  urn  in  Febriiui. 

Josua  Clibbom, 

Fnm  Jjiuici.                                         ,  , 

Hiiuon  Spalding, 

De  /ijlimaie  Spaimodko.         .«f^^H 

From  Scotland.                                  ^^^^^H 

Donald  Maclcinoon, 

DeEpiUpiia.                           f^^H 

Alexander  Macaulay, 

Il2i«..,.    '^^ 

Peter  Fair, 

R.  Rjctardson, 

Meiical  LectartJ  in  iJu  Unlvmit^  of  EDmaUMGH^                    | 

Anatomy  and  Surgery 

Y              N  1  IDrsMonrp.                   1 

Chemistry  &  Chemical  Pharmacy  L                 JlO     Dr  Hope                      1 

"V"hSa  cf:~  "^'■":  '"'^.S;.  { '}  °'  "^  «»"-,   1 

Theory  of  Physic,     - 

-  -     -      i0ct.28.linpr  Duncan,  sen.          1 

-  -     -     /               \   y  f  Dr  GrcKory.                 1 

Practice  of  Phyi^c      - 

Theory  and  PrattitecfMidw'fetyV             J    3 '|  Drja.  Hamilton.         1 

r  Friday,  Nov. -J                                       1 

Military  Surgenr"^  I-' ^-:.        ■   20.  T  in  the  J- Mr  Thom&a:-    ^      ■ 

^^^ 

^^^^^^^^M 

iBtlT.  Lectures  U  t%t  Uni^fiititjtf'Sdiniurgi  W  G/argew. 

A  CoMne  cf  Practical  Anatomy  will  be  given,  uader  the  luperin- 
tendAncc  of  Or  Manro,  jun.  and  Mr  Fyfic. 

Clinical  Lectures  on  die  Cases  of  PatieoEs  in  the  Rjojal  Infirmary, 
by  Dr  Rutherford  and  Dr  Home — the  first  lecture  by  JDr  Home,  on 
Tuesday,  November  10,  at  4  o  clock  afternoon. 

Clinical  Surgery  by  Mr  Russell — the  first  lecture  an  Monday  Nov. 
2,  at  5  P.  M. 

During  t]ie  Summer  session,  lectures  will  be  given  on  the  follow- 
irg  branches  of  education  i^ 

Bounyi  by  Dr  Rutherfonl, 

Midwifery,  by  Dr  Hamilton. 

Clinical  Lectures  on  Medicine,  by  Dt-  Duncan,  sen4 
on  Surgery,  by  Mr  Russell. 

Natural  History,  by  Mr  Jameson. 

Medical  Jurisprudence,  by  Dr  Duncan,  jun. 

Morbid  Anatomy,  by  Dr  Monro,  jun. 


erin-  I 


Medical  Lectures  \ 

I>ietetic3,  Mateiia  Medicit, 

and  Pharmacy, 
Midu-ifery,     -    -    -    . 
Theory    and   Practice    of 

Physic,  * 

Anatomy  and  Siu^ery, 
Chemistry,  and  the  Arts 

connected  With  It. 


/&■  University  ef  GLASGOW. 

Dr  Millar,  Lectu- 


Tuesday,  No*.  3d, 

at  10, 

At  11, 

At  1^ 

At  2,  aftwuoon. 

At  7>  afternoon. 

May  1608( 


Mr  To^fcTB,  Lect. 
Dr  Freer,  Profes- 


Dr  Jeffray,  Prof. 
Dr  Cleghom,  Lec- 


Botady,     .... 

Clinical  Lectures  on  the  cases  of  Patient' 
— ^Tbe  firjt  Lecture  on  Tuesday  evening  the  10th  November,  at 

o'clock. 


r  Thos.  Brown, 
for  Dr  Jeffray. 
Royal  Infirmary. 


Bietch  of  the  Life  and  Doctrifiei  of  the  late  Dr  JoHN  ^KOWN  sf 
Mdinbargk.     Frtm  the  German  Journals. 

John  Brown,  better  known  on  the  Continent  by  the  aime  of 
Johannes  Bruno,  was  born  of  poor  parents  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Glasgow.  He  was,  in  early  life,  bound  apprentice  to  a. 
weaver ;  but  having  discovered  a  capacity  and  love  of  learning, 
he  became  a  poor  scholar  with  a  vitw  to  the  church  ;  and,  after 
having  received  as  much  instruction  as  the  parish  school  could 
aflbrd  him,  he  went  to  complete  his  education  at  Edinburgh. 

1  i^  IQ 


aOO  Sithh  e/tHe  Life  and  Doctrines  ofDr  Brown.  OCC 

■  In  this  gieat  resort  of  medical  students,  tliere  are  numbers  from 
England,  Ireland,  and  America,  wlio  come  very  tmpcrfectlyeducat- 
«d,  particularly  in  the  Latin  language!  Mr  Brown,  who  had' cultivat- 
ed this  fangOage  with  intense  application,  and  acquiVed  a  facility  in 
writing  and  speaking  it,  maintained  himself  by  taking  the  students 
nf  this  description  under  his  tuition,  and  assisting  them  in  their 
«xerci5es  for  obt.iining  degrees.  Thi:se  operations  are  known,  in 
the  cant  langtfage  of  tlie  British  universities,  by  the  terms  of 
grinding  and  cramimiig.  And  as  he  had  a  peculiar  vein  of  face- 
tioua  humour,  and  a  festive  and  jovial  disposition,  he  became 
very  popular  among  the  young  men. 

By  such  employment,  lie  could  not  fail  in  dme  to  team  a  gOdJ 
deal  of  the  speculative  part  of  medicine,  and  he  at  last  adopted 
it  as  a  profession  j  but  without  those  advantages  of  practice  and 
experience  which  ihdse  enjoy  who  embark  in  it  regularly  and  at 
the  usual  time  of  life. 

Having  had  a  quarrel  with  tlio  celebrated  Dr  CuUen,  who  was 
baid  to  hav6  discouraged  him"  in  his  views  of  aspiring  to  a  chair 
in  the  University,  he  set  up  a  new  system  of  physic  in  opposi- 
tion to  him,  and  publicly  taught  it  in  a  course  of  lectures.  The 
loading  principle  of  his  system  was,  that  life  consists  in  excitement, 
and  that  disease  consists  either  in  an  excess  or  defect  of  tliis, 
but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  in  the  defect  of  it,  so  that  nearly  the 
whole  treatment  of  diseases  ought  to  consist  in  maintaining  ex- 
citement by  means  of  stimulating  remedies,  taken  cither  froni 
the  shop,  the  cellar,  or  the  kitchen.  This  system  ts  therefore 
called  with  us  Das  Sijstem  Erregord,  tlie  exciting  system.  His 
acquaintance  and  connexion  with  a  number  of  young  men,  his 
private  pupils,  who  were  personally  attached  to  him,  t(^ther 
with  the  confidence  and  boldness  with  which  he  niainmined  his 
novel  doctrines,  soon  procured  him  a  considerable  number  of 
auditors,  and  zealous  partizans. 

But  what  is  most  curious  and  interesting  to  those  who  study 
the  history,  and  contempWfe  philosophically  the  progress  and 
fluctuation  of  human  opmions,  is  the  rapid  and  extensive  spread 
of  these  doctrines  all  over  Europe,  'i'he  heads  of  bis  lectures 
iiaving  been  -written  in  Latin,  were  conveyed  to-  the  different 
schools  of  physic,  where  they  made  many  proselytes,  and  were 
warmly  adopted'  by  the  young  and  sanguine,  sc  that  there  came 
to  be  a  party  or  sect  in  all  the  universities,  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  Brunonians.  His  natne  became  celebrated  in  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  even  in  Poland  and  Russia,  but,  above  all. 
In  Germany,  where  we  hailed  him  as  our  medical  Luther  ;  and, 
in  the  university  of  Goettingen,  the  students  carried  their  dis- 
sensions so  far,  that,  like  some  of  the  scholaatJc  sects  in  tBe  Iftth 

century^ 


century,  they  came  to  blows,  and  a  military  force  was  called  in 
to  quell  the  disturbance. 

We  art  told  that  Dr  Brown,  from  some  causes  of  disgust, 
chiefly  from  being  threatened  with  a  legal  prosecution  by  the 
family  of  a  gentleman  who,  they  alleged,  died  under  his  care, 
in  consequence  of  being  treated  according  to  liis  peculiar  modes 
of  practice,  left  Edinburgh,  and  settled  in  London.  It  is  men- 
tioned as  a  striking  instance  of  the  great  zeal  and  attachment  of 
his  pupils,  that  •  one  of  them,  at  his  own  expence,  conducted 

.  from  Edinburgh  to  London,  Dr  Brown's  wife  arnl  children, 
whom  he  had  left  behind  him,  either  from  haste,  or  for  want 
of  the  means  of  conveying  them.  He  attempted  to  give  lecture* 
in  tlie  Dritish  metropolis  ;  but  having  entirely  failed  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  practice,  he  gave  way  to  his  habitual  propensity  to  in^ 
toxication,  and  soon  died  in  extreme  poverty. 

Dr  Brown's  system  seems  to  have  owed  its  success  chiefly  to 
dte  following  circumsianccs-  First,  to  that  novelty  vshich  is  so 
attractive  to  young  minds.  Next,  as  it  professes  to  teach  tlie 
practice  of  physic  by  the  short  road  of  hypothetical  tlieory,  the 
natural  indolence  of  the  mind  is  thereby  flattered,  tlie  painful 
and  laborious  exercise  of  obsen-ation  and  experience,  generally 
deemed  necessary  in  this  difficult  art,  being  dispensed  witli. 
Thirdly,  this  system  has  owed  its  currency  to  its  flattering,  and 
coinciding  with,  some  of  the  most  favourite  prepossessions  of  the 
shallow  and  illiterate  part  of  the  community,  which,  in  so  far  ?t 
least,  as  regards  medical  knowledge,  constitutes  a  great  majoriiy, 
not  only  of  the  vulgar,  but  of  all  ranks,  out  of  the  profession. 

-  It  is  a  general  error  with  these  to  believe,  that  powerful  cordial* 
and  strong  nourishment  are  the  most  natural  suppqrt  of  life,  m 
all  manner  of  sickness  as  well  as  in  liealth,  and  obsequious  prac- 
titioners dnd  their  account  in  humouring  these  popular  prejudices. 

.  It  is  obvious,  from  these  considerations,  how  this  system  must, 
in  various  ways,  tend  to  corrupt  tlie  practice  of  physic.  Lastly, 
many  of  the  most  correct  physiologists,  and  most  temperate  prac- 
titioners, are  disposed  to  admit  the  truth  of  his  doctrines  under 
due  limitations,  and  only  find  fault  with  the  exaggerated,  over- 
strained, and  indiscriminate  application  of  them.  Hovt-ever  true 
the  doctrine  of  excitement  rnay  be,  it  never  can  be  viewed  b/ 
those  who  entertain  comprehensive  views  of  the  animal  economy, 
but  as  a  partial  and  subordinate  principle  in  accounting  for  ilie 
general  phenomena  of  the  living  body,  whether  in  a  healthy  or 
morbid  state.       The  complicated    play  of  so  many  organs  and 

I  lis  functions 
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fonetiotu  can  ncrer  b«  reduced  to  one  principle )  and,  allcnritig 
that  excitement  is  the  only  principle  deserring  of  consideration, 
it  still  remains  lo  be  proved,  that  its  defect  is  a  mor*  fertile 
>ourcc  of  disorder  than  its  mccbs.  This  syafem  has  ■aha  feeeived 
countenance,  from  its  coinciding  with  the  method  of  cure  which 
hat  been  long  established  in  latter  stages  of  low  ferers,  tn  whicA 
the  most  judicious  physicians  have  lotig  been  in  the  practice  of 
administering  vinous  and  other  cordials  freely  and  SuccessfuHy- 
Certain  members  of  the  profession,  and  still  more,  those  who  do 
not  belong  to  it,  struck  with  the  beneficial  efFects  of  this  treat- 
ment, and  misled  by  a  false  analogy,  have  conceived,  that  it  ought 
to  be  extended  indiscriminately  to  cases  of  a  totally  different,  and 
c»cn  opposite  nature,  in  which  a  practice  the  reverse  of  this  emiM 
alone  svcceed. 

After  all,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  Dr  Brown  possessed  consi- 
derable ingenuity,  and  no  small  share  of  acuteness  ;  for  allowhig 
that  a  great  part  of  his  system  is  erroneous  and  fallacious,  and  may 
have  proved  injurious  to  society,  he  was  no  ordinary  man,  who, 
in  aa  enlightened  age,  could  command  the  suffirages  of  so  large  a 
party  in  a  learned  profession. 


Qaaritrhf  Rtfort  f>f  Diseojes  treated  a 
(fxear  Careu-Street),  London,  frov 
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AcvTi  Due. 

No,  nf 


Typhus I 

Syaochus 41 

QQartana i 

Cyaanche  tonsillaris      ...  10 

—  parolidiea       ...  I 

Scarlatina  knginosa      •      •     -  5 

Rubeola c 

Urticaria 3 

Erysipelas :    •  ^ 

Catarrhal 34 

PncDmonia 9 


Prri pneumonia  noiha 

Atiliriiis  rhemnatica 

Dysenteria      ■     .     ■ 
Choleia    .... 


16 


Hepatitis 1 

Febris  infantuni lO 

Hydrocephalus  acutus   ...    1 
ApopkxTa ■.'.!  I 


Caica. 

Cephalza 13 

HemicraDia 3 

Vertigo 3 

Vp^'KKi  trachcalts  .    .    .    .     i 


Abonui     ...,.••! 
CttnoHic  DntAsss. 

Mn-of 

.Citn. 

Cstarrhus  phronicus    ...     15 

Fiilpiiaiio I 

Dyspepsia II 

Gantcdynia   .     .     .    .     *    *  13 


f 
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CmoJiic  Diifjsus  coallmed. 


PfTotU      .......     3 

Vomitus  bilionis      .     .     ,    ,     i 

Icierut    1 

Dolor  bepatii i 

HznutcmcGis t 

Consiipaud z 

DisrilicEa  ...  .     .     15 

Enteradynii iG 

CoKo I 

'  '       pictooum      ....     I 

'i'a?fti» I 

Asciri<Jes 5 

Marasmus 3 

Atihenia 3^ 

MelaDcholla i 

Hysicria 3 

Epilepsia 4 

Paralysis 6 

I,aDibago  et  iciitica    .      .     .      ; 

Pleurodyne 3 

Rheumatisinuj  clironicus    .     .    23 

The  stuflmmer  has  bt 
June  the  Cth  to  July  SOtb,  there 
mainderof  the  period,  there  have  bi 


Phtliisis  «t  hittnoptjstt 

Heciica  udolesceniium 

Ncpliralgia    ;     ■     -     . 
bobr 


Menorrhagia 1 1 

Amenorrhtti     .  .     •     •  18 

Leucorrliosx    ......     5 

AackES >     6 

HydrothoriLS       .,..,$ 


Hydropi  tQiiua  corpuiis      .     .  3 

Sorofufa I 

Scabies Js 

Lichen 2 

Psortasii •     .  6 

Impetigo         y 

Erythema I 

rcmarVably  dry  and  wafttt.     From 
rain,  and  during  the  re- 
two  or  three  heavy  showers. 


The  thermomejer  was  generally  near  80'^  at  its  maximom,  during 
July  and  August  1  and  once  as  high  as  88=".  The  winds  were  vari- 
able, but  prevailing,  on  ihe  whole,  from  the  west  and  south-west. 
The  principal  observation  which  suggests  itself,  011  comparing 
the  preceding  lia  of  diseases,  with  those  enumerated  in  the  re- 
port for  rt*  thret  months  of  spring,  is,  tliat  the  disorders  of  the 
lungs  are  considerably  less  rranicrotia,  while  those  of  the  alimeiit- 
■  ary  canal  occupy  a  larger  share  of  the  column.  With  the  latter, 
we  must  also  include  the  cases  of  synochus  or  bilious  fever  of 
summer,  which  appears  to  originate  in,  or  to  be  intimately  con- 
nected with,  a  morbid  condition  of  the  canal,  and  of  the  biliary 
secretion.  In  the  month  of  June,  these  fevers  were  obstinate  ; 
the  symptoms  cominued  almost  without  variation  for  ten  days  or 
i  fortnight  1  and  the  convalescence  was  stow.  The  heat  of  the 
skin  was  great,  and  the  patients  complained  much  of  pain  of  the 
head,  which  was  aggravated  by  the  least  admission  of  light  to 
ihe  eyes  ;  but  no  delirium  occurred.  The  appetite  was  extreme- 
ly teduced ;  but  the  tongue  remained  white,  or  with  a  cream- 
coloured  tinge,  and  generally  moist.  None  of  the  cases  teminat- 
cd  fatally.  Lately,  synochus  has  been  Jess  frequent,  very  mild 
io  its  symptoms,  and  shcit  in  its  duration. 

y  be  Temarkedi  that  no  case  of  cholera  was  observed,  till 
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near  the  end  of  July  j  and  12  of  those,  in  the  list,  occurred  with- 
in the  present  mondi :  nearly  the  whole  number  of  instances  of 
diarrhcca  were  likewise  registered  during  the  month  of  August. 
This  may  probably  be  owing  to  the  occasional  rains  which  have 
occurred  on  and  since  the  30th  of  July ;  since  rains  in  the  course 
of  a  hot  season  have  frequently  been  found  to  multiply  cases  of 
cholera.  Within  the  same  period,  all  the  cases  of  inflammation 
of  tile  throat  have  appeared  j  probabljr  originating  in  the  same 
cause. 

The  Iiot  weather  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  increase  of  ner- 
vous disorders,  which  are  included  under  the  term  asthenia. 
The  symptoms  of  which  patients  under  this  state  complain,  are 
chiefly,  great  laiigour  of  the  whole  frame,  accompanied  with 
pains  of  the  hack  and  limbs,  resembling  those  arising  from  fa- 
■  ligue !  depression  of  spirits ;  a  sensation  of  faintness,  or  *'  sink- 
ing," as  they  usually  term  it,  accompanied  with  a  fluttering  in 
the  region  of  the  stomach  ;  yertigo,  and  general  tremors  of  the 
limbs  ;— rfrequent  cold  sweats ;  and  flatulence,  heartburn,  and 
Other  occasional  symptoms  of  dyspepsia.  The  pulse  is  feeble, 
small,  and  increased  in  frequency.  These  symptoms  most  com- 
monly occur  in  middle-aged  women.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
causes,  such  as  impure  air,  sedentary  life,  the  fatigues  and  anxie- 
ties of  a  family,  insufficient  nourishment,  &c.  the  hot  weather 
contributes  greatly  to  induce  the  asthenia  slate,  especially  in  the 
close  and  dirty  apartments  of  the  poor.  Their  unventilated 
rooms  are  heated  by  a  burning  sun,  in  addition  to  a  fire  for  the 
family  purposes  ;  so  that  no  one,  who  has  not  visited  them,  cart 
conceive  the  stifling  situation,  in  which  the  poor  toil  through  a 
hot  season  in  London  ;  general  tonics  and  volatile  medicines  con- 
duce to  relieve  the  symptoms. 

Aiiguit  31.  Thos.  Bateman. 

St  George's  Hospital,  and  Great  George  Street,  ffanover  Sqttttre. 
— In  the  first  week  of  October  will  commence  a  course  of  Lectures 
on  tlie  Practice  of  Physic,  Therapeutics,  and  Chemistry,  in  tlie 
jLecture  Room,  No.  9,  Great  George  Street,  Hanover  Square 
{removed  from  Leicester  Square),  at  the  usual  morning  hours,  vie. 
^e  medical  lectures  at  eight,  and  the  chemical  at  a  quarter  after 
nineo'clofk;  by  Geobge  Pearson,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  senior  physician 
9f  St  George's  Hospital,  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  S:c, 
A  register  is  kept  of  Dr  Pearson's  Cases  in  St  George's  Hospital, 
and  an  account  is  given  cf  tliem  every  Saturday  morning,  at  a  Cli- 
nical lecture,  at  nine  o'clnek. 
'    Dr  Jamesok,  resident  Physician  at  Cheltenham,  is  preparing  for 

L  ihe  press  a  new  edition  of  his  Treatise  on  Cheltenham  Waters.     Mr 

V  WisHART,  Fellow  of  the   Rnyal  College  of  Surgeiins  Edinburgh. 

I  has  in  the  pi-ess  a  Translation  at*  Scarpa's  classical  work  on  Anet;nsm, 

Iririth  notes. 
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I  rf  Dr  Wkight,  Dr  ClarK,  Dt  Ai.L<r, 
Mr  SoDCH,  Mr  Machkli,,  and  W,  F.  did  not  reach  os  m  time  for 

publication  in  the  present  Dumber.     The  new spaper extracts  eonccm- 
ing  the  disputes  of  Dr  Dancer,  do  nor  suit  the  plan  of  this  Jounial. 

*,*  Communications  rmy  \>z  adilreiued  to  the  Eitjton,  to  the  care  of  Hcorc 
CoNST.tBi.E  acCo-Ediobiu-tch,  Mr  Alt:'aKAV,FUet-S[reet,Londai^»DdHwrl 
Gilbert  &  Hodges,  Dublin. 
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Page  474,  lilie  3P,  for  giwj,  tead  ^veti. 
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